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PREFACE 


The study of History is regarded very important for students 
since they have to be full-fledged future citizens of India and as such 
they have to face numerous problems and shape the destinies of their 
country. 

The present book deals not only with the subject matter which is 
sure to help the students to pass University and Competitive Exami¬ 
nations of high order with good marks but also to acquire a taste 
for the subject. 

I have done my best to present the diverse and difficult topics 
in a way as to make them readily intelligible and interesting. Wide 
range of University Questions and their Answers in a lucid and clear 
style is another feature of the book. 

I lay no claim to originality. As usual I have freely drawn on 
the most valuable and standard works of great authors and research 
scholars. The real credit goes to them. In fact I have no words to 
express my gratitude to them. 

I am also obliged to M/s. S. Chand & Co., and their staff for their 
all-round keen interest and to Mr. Amar Lai Kalra for his most valu¬ 
able assistance in the completion of the book. I will also be guilty 
of ingratitude if I fail to appreciate the spirit with which the teachers 
and the taught received my books on History, Political Science and 
Civics in the past. 

All suggestions for the improvement of the book will be thank¬ 
fully received by the author and utilized for the next edition. 


Author 
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PART I 

TUDOR PERIOD 

1485—1603 



CHAPTER I 


ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE TUDOR RULE IN 1485 

“England was weak, poor and backward in all 
aspects of life at the accession of Henry VII 
but it rose to be a strong, rich and advanced 
country at the close of the Tudor period .” 

—A Great Historian 

Introduction. The accession of Henry VII to the throne of 
En gland mar ks the end of the Middle Ages and the dawn of the 
Modem Era. To understand the importance of the reign of Henry 
VII and the achievements and activities of the Tudor Sovereigns, it 
is p<?s*ntial to have some idea of the condition of England on the eve 
of the Tudor Period. “England was weak, poor and backward in 
all aspects of life at the accession of Henry VII but it rose to be a 
strong, rich and advanced country at the close of the Tudor Period." 
When Elizabeth, the last Tudor sovereign, died in 1603, England was 
a first-rate power in the world. We cannot forget “the Spacious 
Days of Elizabeth when the country felt prouder, safer and more 
self-confident than ever before.” 

THE TUDOR SOVEREIGNS 1485 
Henry VII 
Henry VIII' 

Edward Vf 
Mary Tudor 
Elizabeth 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE TUDORS 

HENRY VII 
(1485—1509) 
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jl55$—1603 
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(1509-1547) M. James IV 
| King of Scotland 
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M. (1) Louis 
XII (2) Duke 
of Suffolk 


Edward VI Mary Elizabeth James V 
(1547-1553) (1553-1558) (1558-1603) 1 


Lady Jane Grey 


Mary Queen of Scots 


James VI of Scotland 
and I of England 






■j. HISTORY OP GREAT BRITAIN 

Q. Give a critical picture of the political, economic and 
social condition of England on the eve of the Tudor Rule. Or, 

Q. Discuss the condition of England before the accession of 
Henry VII to the throne of England. Or, 

Q. Picture England in 1485. 

CONDITION OF ENGLAND 


Political Condition 

Great Power of the Barons. There was no powerful monarchy 
in Eneland before the accession of the Tudors to the throne. Feudal 
lords,'also called barons, were in power everywhere in the country and 
every one of them was a king on a smaller scale. They had their own 
small armies. The soldiers were loyal to their own lords and not to 
the King. The barons cared very little for the authority of the King 
or the law of the land. There was no strong and self-reliant monar¬ 
chy in the country and the barons did what they pleased caring little 
for the King. 

But the Tudor period witnessed a great change. The power of the 
great lords and barons was entirely crushed. A despotic and all- 
powerful monarchy was established by the Tudors and the barons 
were deprived of all powers and privileges that they had fearlessly 
exercised and misused so far. The Tudor sovereigns rendered a 
great service to the people by putting an end to the power of the 
great lords who formed a constant menace to the ruling sovereigns 
and the people. The Tudors gave the country peace and law which 
it badly needed. They broke down the power, of the turbulent barons 
and established law and order in the country to save it from the 
tyranny of the unscrupulous nobles. 

Absence of Justice. Justice in the true sense was almost absent 
in England before the advent of the Tudors. There were no uniform 
laws in the country. The local lords made their own laws for die 
areas where they were supreme. Equal and fair justice was not possi¬ 
ble in the country for the lords applied the law as they liked and no 
person had the courage to defy and disobey their verdicts. The courts 
of the country were so much afraid of them that they were not pre¬ 
pared to entertain a petitioner or appeal against them. 

England Had no Position in International Politics. As a weak 
and backward country England could nofTake very active part in 
international politics or establish political relations with other coun¬ 
tries. On the other hand, countries like France, Spain and Rome 
were considered very powerful and advanced countries. They had 
international importance but England had none. 

Economic Condition 

Poverty and Starvation. From economic point of view, too, Eng¬ 
land was passing through a serious crisis. A dreadful civil war 
(wars of the Roses 1455-1485 between the Lancastrians and the 
Yorkists) which had been going on for years had badly upset the 
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economic set-up of the country and impoverished it. The royal 
treasury was almost drained by the enormous expenses of the Civil 
War. fhe royal army was to go without pay for months together. 
The soldiers maintained by the barons were also in an equally miser¬ 
able state. In short there was great poverty in the country and com¬ 
mon people were on the verge of starvation. 

Sufferings of Agriculturists. The agriculturists had been the 
most unfortunate victims of civil war. The soldiers destroyed the 
standing crops and to add to their misery the lords never exempted 
the agriculturists from the payment of revenues. Under these hor¬ 
rible conditions, the poverty-stricken farmers left their lands and 
fled to the forests. Consequently the land remained untilled and un¬ 
sown. The grinding burden of taxes further broke their backs and 
reduced the farmers to the most miserable condition. 

No Foreign Trade. Abject poverty, failure of agriculture and heavy 
taxation made it well-nigh impossible for England to develop in¬ 
ternal and external trade. Absence of foreign trade resulted in keep¬ 
ing the masses cut off from the rest of the continent and consequently 
reduced them to the position of a poor and backward people. Un¬ 
employment was another problem which the people had to face for 
there was not sufficient work for all of them. To add to their misery, 
manufactures and industries had as yet no place in the national life 
of the people. 

Social Condition 

The pitiable economic condition and long civil wars did not per¬ 
mit the people to pay attention to the development of education, art 
and other useful and progressive aspects of life. The masses were 
so much pressed down by the adverse circumstances that they could 
not think of their duties in the various fields of life. The treasury 
and other resources of the country having been spent on ‘'civil wars”, 
there was destruction, misery and misfortune on all sides in the 
country. 

The masses were in the most deplorable condition from every 
point of view. Their standard of living was pitiably low on account 
of extreme poverty. They had no voice in the government of the 
country though they had to pay a large share of taxation. The pri¬ 
vileged classes on the other hand had a lion’s share in the activities, 
and administration of the country. 

One chief reason of the miserable lot of the masses was that they 
had no means to give vent to their grievances. Printing Press was 
not yet invented. Consequently the people had very little chance to 
improve their lot. 

To conclude, the condition of the people of England at the 
accession of the Tudors to the throne was so pitiable that it could 
be better imagined than described. The country needed a strong and 
wise ruler who could give peace and order to it, improve its econo¬ 
mic condition and devote himself to the task of reconstruction with 
untiring zeal and unbounded courage. Henry VII of the Tudor Dy- 
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nastv was the fittest person to occupy the throne under these difficult 
anil 'delicate circumstances for he possessed the necessary qualities 
like tact, wisdom, far-sightedness and boldness to tackle successfully 
any situation and face all problems. Tired of the horrors of the 
Civil War as the people were, they welcomed a strong and efficient 
ruler like Henry VLl who gave them blessings of a strong, orderly 
and efficient government. 

Q. What was the Renaissance or the New Learning? What 
do you know of it with particular reference to its influence, effects 
and importance? 


RENAISSANCE 

The Renaissance is a French word which means re-birth or 
revival of learning and art. When Constantinople was captured by 
the Turks in 1453 many Greek scholars ran away to Italy and other 
countries and taught the European scholars their philosophy, arts, 
literature and culture. The revival of the study of Greek philosophy 
and literature also revived the Latin language. This revival of 
Greek and Latin studies and of Greek arts is often called the Renais¬ 
sance. This is. however, the meaning of the Renaissance in its nar¬ 
row sense. In its wider sense the Renaissance is that great transi¬ 
tional movement of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which led 
to the birth of new Europe or which changed Medieval Europe into 
Modern Europe. 

Renaissance in Italy 

Constantinople was the centre of classical learning, old philoso¬ 
phy and arts. It was the capital of ancient Greek Europe. When it 
was captured by the Turks in 1453, the new masters did not treat 
the Greek scholars well. The Greek scholars expert in Greek and 
Latin literature, philosophy and a number of useful arts fled to Italy 
for refuge. They first came to Florence—a great and wealthy city 
of Italy and it became the centre of Italian Renaissance. The Italians 
accorded a warm reception to the Greek scholars and extended all 
facilities to them. The newcomers to Italy gave to the Italians the 
best of their literature, culture, philosophy and art. Rome and 
other cities of Italy showed as much enthusiasm as Florence in be¬ 
coming the centres of New Learning. Gradually Greek literature, 
philosophy, culture and art spread to other countries of Europe. The 
result was that new thoughts and a new spirit of enquiry and criti¬ 
cism took hold of human mind. The people were no more prepared 
to take things for granted, they wanted to enquire into causes and 
effects of things with a critical spirit. 

Renaissance in England 

A number of scholars went from England to Italy for the Renais¬ 
sance first began there and many people learnt there a good deal 
about it. 

The Renaissance was introduced in England by Colet, Erasmus, 
and Sir Thomas More, known as the Oxford Reformers. In fact a 
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large number of persons took a deep interest in the matter of reform 
but these three were the most famous of all. Colet, who had a great 
deal of learning, did his best to reform education and Sir Thomas 
More, a famous Dutchman of letters, created a strong desire in men’s 
minds for reform in education and religion. Sir Thomas More wrote 
his famous book ‘Utopia’ in which he discussed the social and poli¬ 
tical problems of the age and drew the attention of the people to¬ 
wards the necessity of reform in education, religion and other spheres 
of life. Sir Thomas More is also known as the Saint of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

THE INFLUENCE AND EFFECTS OF THE RENAISSANCE 

1. Influence on Letters. The Renaissance movement led to the 
revival of Latin and Classical learning (a study of Greek and Latin 
languages). Many schools, colleges, and universities were opened 
on new lines and models. Greek and Latin languages began to be 
studied. Knowledge spread among the masses. “Under the influence 
of the Renaissance they (the people) now began to study not only 
Aristotle but, the poets and historians of Greece and Rome in the 
original tongues, and to enjoy them rather to treat them as text-books 
for mental gymnastics.” (Rayner). 

2. Influence on Mind and Thought. The Renaissance infused 
in the minds of people a love for free enquiry and discussion. People 
began to believe in observation and reason, and refused to take 
things for granted. They wanted to ascertain truth by themselves, 
go critically into the nature of things. It made people critical. They 
ceased to believe blindly in religion and things as they appeared 
to be. 

3. Influence on Religion. The Bible was translated and widely 
circulated. The people began to form their own religious notions 
and' interpretations. This weakened the authority of the Pope and 
the clergy. The Renaissance infused in the people a keen desire for 
reform in the Church. People did their best to remove the abuses 
of the Church and the clergymen. Ignorance, supersitition and bigo¬ 
try were removed to a large extent. The life of the clergymen be¬ 
came more moral and pure and the tone of the Church was raised. 

4. Influence on Society. It broke the feudal society. The mid¬ 
dle classes prospered while the nobles lost their power. The pros¬ 
perity of the middle classes rested upon a powerful central govern¬ 
ment and so the kingly power increased. It also helped to bring 
into existence the National States. 

5. It Prepared People’s Mind for Reform. Preachers and scho¬ 
lars drew attention of the people to prevailing vices and corruption 
that weakened purity and character of the Church. The people be¬ 
gan to attack openly the places like monasteries which were once 
thought to be ideal houses of purity, sanctity and all that was noble 
and good in life. The minds of the people were seriously prepared 
for reform. When Martin Luther attacked the abuses of the Church 
and appealed to the people for immediate refor’m in the affairs of 
the Church, the people readily welcomed the Reformation Movement. 
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6. Influence on Art, Medicine, Philosophy etc. Though the Re¬ 
naissance‘was largely a literary and religious movement, it produced 
a great influence "on art, medicine, philosophy and other things. In 
literature and line art like paintings, architecture and music, the reli¬ 
gious element ceased to cooperate and human and natural elements 
became predominant. 

7. It Widened Mental Horizon of the People. The Renaissance 
widened the mental horizon of the people and did not allow them 
to be confined within narrow places and old things. People made 
many inventions and undertook adventurous voyages to distant 
places. This led to the increase of trade and commerce and people 
became prosperous. 

The invention of the Printing Press made literature cheap and 
easily available. This further helped to widen the out-look and in¬ 
telligence of the people about the things around them. 

8. A Great Change in the Subject of Literature. Practically all 
literature dealt with religion and tradition before the Renaissance' but 
there came a revolution in the subject matter of literature with the 
advent of the Renaissance. Human nature, love, anger, hatred, 
greed and human feelings of every description were the subject mat¬ 
ter of scholars henceforward. 

9. Growth of Trade, Commerce and Industry. Materialistic 
ideas began to get hold of people’s mind far more than before. They 
began to think of devoting more attention to the development of 
trade, commerce and industry. 

Dark Side 

The Renaissance had its dark side too. People became so bold 
and reckless that they began to neglect even the dictates of consci¬ 
ence. Distinction between what was moral and what was immoral 
was almost ignored and people began to think that any means fair 
or foul could be conveniently employed in the achievement of their 
objects. Sanctity that was ever a strong characteristic of human con¬ 
science was gradually disappearing. 



CHAPTER II 


HENRY VII (1485—1509) 



“The reign oj Henry VII marks the division bet¬ 
ween Medieval arid Modern History.” 

—Edwards 


Henry VII was the first and a very powerful monarch of thcr 
Tudor Dynasty. His accession to the throne of England marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of England. His great anxiety 
was to create order out of chaos, to establish a strong government 
in the country, to give his subjects peace and prosperity and make 
throne secure for his son. 

Henry’s Character and Aims 

He w as a .wise, tactful, str ong and p ainstaking ruler whom the 
English people h eartily Welcomed. People were tir ed o f the horrors 
of a long civil war (Wars of the Roses 1455-1485) which had created 
chaos and anarchy in the country and destroyed trade and commerce. 
Henry who was cautious, patient and cool'in "the face of danger suc¬ 
ceeded in giving his subjects the peace and security which formed 
the immediate and urgent need of the people. Again, by his wise 
foreign policy which aimed at making England a powerful country 
by making friendly and dynastic marriages and keeping England at 
arm’s length from foreign wars, he consolidated the power of Eng¬ 
land which proved most useful to her in her future years. 

But Henry \yas cold, reserved and selfish. Sometimes he was 
merciful indeed, but from policy not from generosity. He was miser¬ 
ly and greedy in money matters, very far from royal dignity. Exces¬ 
sive love of money was his motto which increased with the nation's, 
prosperity. 

People on the whole were happy under Henry for he succeeded 
in giving them law and order and the peaceful circumstances under 
which they could work with satisfaction. People called him Henry the 
Prudent for he was wise," tactful and far-seeing with best interests of 
his country always at heart. They also called him the “policeman of 
England” for like an honest policeman he safeguarded the interests 
of his people by following wise and cautious internal and external 
policies. “The reign of Henry VII was favourable to the progress of 
English interests, both at home and abroad.” The power of the 
nobles was very much reduced and the common people who were- 
given every encouragement became prominent and they were given- 
more share in the administration of their country. 

Q. Explain why the reign of Henry VII is regarded as mark - 
ing a new epoch in the history of England Or, 
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Q. “Henry VH’s reign was a period of endings and begin¬ 
nings.” Explain and illustrate. Or, 

Q. “The reign of Henry VII saw the end of the Middle 
Ages (Medievalism) and the beginning of the Modern Times.” 
Discuss. Or, 

Q. “The reign of Henry VII marks the division between 
Medieval and Modern History.” (Edwards). Explain. Or, 

Q. “The Tudor Period marks the close of the Middle Ages 
and the beginning of Modern History.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. What were the characteristics of the Tudor Period? 

England Before the Coming of the Tudors. Before the advent of 
!he Tudors to the throne of England the condition of the people was 
most deplorable. Peace of the country was very often disturbed by 
the feudal lords and particularly under a weak king the barons be¬ 
came so turbulent that normal life became impossible. Masses were 
very poor. Royal treasury was totally exhausted. The people were 
most impatient to have a strong ruler who could give them peace 
and security and keep the unruly barons under check. The country 
was prepared for a great change and they were restlessly waiting 
for it. 

The following changes which were introduced in England in the 
reign of Henry VII or during the Tudor Period marked the end of 
the Middle Ages (Medievalism) and the beginning of the Modern 
times or (Modernism): 

Changes That Brought About Modern Times 

1. Destruction and Disappearance of the Nobility. For more 
than sixty years (1422-85)—if we except the latter half of the reign 
of Edward IV—there had been no government worthy of the name. 
“The blessings of peace and order were consequently lacking.” (Carter 
and Pears). So far the feudal lords had wielded great power and 
they could disturb peace and order of the country and create lawless¬ 
ness and anarchy when they would like. Under a weak king every 
feudal lord was a king and acted as he pleased. But it was not pos¬ 
sible for them to disturb the peace of the country or act as a check 
on the powers of a king after the accession of Henry VII to the 
throne of England in 1485. In the first instance, most of the nobles 
had been killed during the Wars of the Roses (1455—1485) and those 
that were left were further weakened or destroyed by Henry VII by 
passing the Statute or Livery and Maintenance, establishing the Court 
of Star Chamber, imposing heavy fines on the guilty barons and dep¬ 
riving them of all State Offices. 

2. Disappearance of Feudalism. When there were no nobles, 
automatically there was no feudalism. Feudalism or feudal system was 
the system of holding land from the king, on certain conditions. This 
system made the nobles very powerful for their retainers or followers 
(who got land from the nobles on certain conditions) had to fight for 
(their masters, i.e., the nobles from whom they held the land. Even if a 
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noble fousht against the king, the retainers of that noble would- fight 
for the noble and not for the king for they had receded land fr«n ( 
the noble and not from the king. Thus feudalism was a system' 
which was full of many defects and which went against the interests 
of the state. But feudalism disappeared from England with the dis¬ 
appearance of the nobles during the Wars of the Roses and the ad¬ 
vent of the Tudor rulers who considerably reduced their power. 

3. Disappearance of Villeinage. Villeinage means serfdom or 
slavery. Every noble had a number of serfs or slaves whose condi¬ 
tion was most miserable and unworthy of a human being. They 
were not actually slaves but the treatment meted out to them was like 
that of slaves. When the nobles were either destroyed or weakened, 
with it disappeared not only feudalism but also villeinage (serfdom 
or slavery). Who would keep the villeins when there was no noble? 
Nobility, feudalism and villeinage were the curses of England but 
they disappeared with the accession of Henry VII—the first Tudor 
monarch. 

4. Establishment of a Strong Monarchy or Personal Rule. As 
long as there were many powerful nobles in England, it was not pos¬ 
sible for a ruler to be strong and .successful. The nobles stood in 
his way and they wanted to assert their own power rather than obey 
a strong king. Let the Wars of the Roses (1455—1485) be thanked 
that resulted in the destruction of a large number of nobles. Besides, 
when Henry VH ascended the throne he made up his mind to rule 
firmly and resolutely and put an end to the power of the turbulent 
nobles since they were a hateful nuisance and disturbed the peace 
and law of the country. His example was also followed by Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth I who ruled the country with a strong hand and 
compelled even the richest nobles to obey the law of the land. The 
Tudors succeeded in establishing despotism rather enlightened dicta¬ 
torship in the co.untry and thus conferred upon the people the bless¬ 
ings of a settled and strong government. Under the Tudors the 
country prospered and made progress in every phase of life. 

5. Influence of the Renaissance. The reign of Henry VII wit¬ 
nessed a revival in learning and art which greatly afiected the life 
and thought of the people. People became inquisitive and began to 
enquire into things critically and minutely. The spirit of criticism 
began to work in right earnest. Schools, colleges and universities 
were founded on new models. People were mentally awakened, 
they were not prepared to take things for granted, they would call 
for arguments before they could be convinced. All this marked a 
new beginning in the life. The new life was the life of enquiry, 
criticism and reason. 

6. The Rise into Prominence of the Middle Classes. Henry VII 
had deprived the nobles of their high offices in the State. He chose 
his ministers, advisers and other big officers from the middle class 
persons like Empson, Dudley and Mortin. The King gave away the 
offices and lands of dead barons to merchants, soldiers and other men 
of lower rank. Thus he created a new gentry or nobility who were 
always in his favour and against the barons. The common people 
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thus gradually became politically important and lent active support 
to the" actions and policies of Henry VII and other Tudor sovereigns. 
The rise of educated and active-minded middle class thus rendered 
most valuable services to the cause of their country. “By the destruc¬ 
tion of the power of the nobility the middle class became strong 
and formed the backbone of the English nation.” 

7. Equality Before Law. Before the advent of the Tudors, law 
was not the same for all the people of the land. The great lords 
and barons enjoyed great privileges and they considered themselves 
above the common law of the land. They committed great irregu¬ 
larities and acts of high-handedness but they escaped the grip of law. 
But in the time of Henry VII and his successors it was not so; even 
the richest noble was to be judged according to the law of the land and 
he could not escape the consequences of his actions. A special law 
court known as the Court of St ar Chamber was set up to punish the 
unruly lords and persons who ignored royal authority or who dis¬ 
obeyed the law of the land. Law came to be properly respected and 
any one who went against it, was to suffer the consequences of its 
breach. 


8. Invention of Gunpowder. The reign of Henry VII witnessed 
the invention of gunpowder which acted as a powerful means in the 
hands of the king against his unruly lords. He passed a law prohi¬ 
biting the lords to make use of gunpowder. This placed the King's 
power ’at a much higher level than that of the lords and he was able 
to suppress them ruthlessly. “The coming of gunpowder brought 

a « SO ? a \ revo * ut ' on .tb® fact that private persons could seldom 

afford the cost of trains of artillery helped to secure the power of 
national government.” (Ramsay Muir). 

9. England’s Active Partnership in the Politics of Europe It 
was more since the reign of Henry VII that England began to take 
a leading part in the politics of Europe. She evinced an equally 
active interest in all other movements and activities of the continent. 
She was no more isolated from the continent, rather she became an 
active partner in most of international affairs. Her power and pres¬ 
tige so much increased on the continent that she became a first-rate 
power m course of time. 


10. Beginning of a New Foreign Policy. Henry VII established 
friendly relations with the princes of Europe by following the policy 
of dynastic marriages. He married his daughter Margaret to James 
T^ of Scotland and his eldest son Arthur to Princes Catherine of 
Aragon and when Arthur dial he married his second son Henrv 
(kter on Ito'y VIII) to Catherine (by securing spSal SSctiofS 

™< P n£L ! °r aS t0 COI i tmue . former friendly relations with Spain. 
This new policy proved eminently successful and made F.nglanri » 
prominent and powerful country on the continent. 

. Important Geographical Discoveries and Inventions Henrv’c 
reign was also famous for a number of geographical discoveries 

o^Good^Honf 1 Dks discovered and doubled the Cape 

ot Good Hope, Columbus discovered America, Vasco de Gama the 
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sea-route to India and Sebastian Cabot the Cog-fisheries of New¬ 
foundland. 

Several important scientific inventions were also made in the 
Tudor Period. Gunpowder, Printing Press and Mariners’ Compass 
were three dominant scientific inventions. These discoveries and in¬ 
ventions revolutionised the history of the world. 

12. Beginning of the Downfall of the Papacy. Before the Tudors, 
the Popes, the Priests and the Churches were held supreme and no 
person had the courage to point out their weaknesses and criticise their 
actions and policies. But the Tudors proved bold enough to take a 
strong line of action and openly criticised the authority of the Pope 
and questioned the Doctrines of the Roman Church. This led to a 

■serious conflict between the Tudors and the Roman Church and the 
Tudors at last cut off their connection with the Pope. The Church 
of England was thus separated from the Church of Rome. This 
made the Tudors the head of the English Church as well as the State 
and Pope lost his control over the English Church. 

13. Foundation of the Merchant Navy. Henry VII founded the 
‘Merchant Navy’ in the modern sense of the term. He encouraged 
the merchant navy by granting a ‘bounty’ or remission of customs 
duties, in favour of the builders of a new ship making its first voyage 
... .The royal or war navy also received attention.” Henry is right¬ 
ly called the ‘Founder of the Merchant Navy.’ 

It was with the help of her strong navy that England was able to 
crush the Dutch, the Portuguese and the French who were her only 
rivals in the 18th century. It was her navy that saved her from the 
fury of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars; with her strong 
navy she was able to withstand the force of the greatest man of the 
world—Napoleon. 

From the above discussion we find that the advent of the Tudor 
sovereignty in England was a landmark in the histoiy of England 
which closed the old era and started the modem epoch. We also 
find that Henry VII showed himself to be the first of modem states¬ 
men. 

Q. Explain fully why the modern history of England is said 
to begin from the time of the founder of the House of the Tudors. 
Or, 

Q. Name the events or changes that marked the transition 
from medieval to modem Europe. Or, 

Q. In what respects did Henry VII show himself to be “the 
first of modern English Statesmen.” 

Ans. Please consult previous answer. 

Q. “The advent of the Tudor sove reignty in England was a 
landmark in theTdstory of England~which marked the close of 
the old era and the beginning of the modern epoch.” Discuss. 

“The sixteenth century sees the rise of a ‘New Monarchy’ 
in England.” Discuss. 
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Aas. Please study previous answer. 

Q Discuss Henry VITs claim to the throne of England. 
Haxne the plots formed against him after his accession to the 
throne. Or, 

Q What were the early dangers and difficulties that con¬ 
fronted Henry VII? How did he overcome them.” 

HENRY VHS CLAIM TO THE ENGLISH THRONE 

Henry VII succeeded to the throne of England in 1485. His 
claim to the throne was fourfold: 

1. Right by Birth. Henry VII’s claim to the throne by virtue 
of his descent from the House of Lancaster was very poor. On the 
principle of hereditary succession his only claim was that his mother 
Margaret Beanfort was the great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward III. Thus his heredi¬ 
tary title was very weak and it went far back. On the principle of 
heredity there were several persons, e.g., the Princess Elizabeth of 
York, the Earl of Warwick and the Earl of Lincoln, who had better 
rights to the throne than Henry VII. 

His title to the throne rested on other grounds which may be 
briefly stated as thus: 

2. Right by Conquest. Henry VII, a Lancastrian, defeated 
Richard III, a Yorkist, at the battle of Bosworth Field in 1485. This 
was the last battle of the Wars of the Roses (1455—1485). This es¬ 
tablished his claim to the throne by right of conquest. 

3. Parliamentary Right. To confirm his title to the throne he 
secured the sanction of the Parliament. The Parliament approved of 
his title and settled the crown upon him and his heirs. This established 
his parliamentary right to the throne. 

4. Right by Marriage. He married Elizabeth Woodville of 
York (the real heir to the throne of England), the eldest daughter 
of Edward IV and thus united the two rival Houses of Lancaster and 
York. His object in doing so was to strengthen his position and 
lessen the enmity between the two leading Houses. “This was a poli¬ 
tical marriage which ‘blended the two Roses’ and strengthened Henry’s 
title to the crown.” 

In addition to all the above claims, Henry VII got his title to the 
throne of England confirmed by Pope Innocent VIII. He was thus 
universally acknowledged as King of England. 

PLOTS AGAINST HENRY. HIS EARLY DIFFICULTIES 

Henry wanted to rule peacefully and he tried his best to please 
his political opponents. Despite all this the rival parties made seve¬ 
ral attempts to deprive him of the throne. 

1. The Yorkists’ Opposition. The Yorkists were not prepared to 
acknowledge Henry VII as their king. Henry overcame this difficulty 
by marrying the Yorkist lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV; 
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fhis mar riage united the rival Roses, i.e., the House of York and that 
of Lancaster. This made Henry’s position safe and he had no dan¬ 
ger at least from the Yorkists who could stand in the way of his 
peaceful accession to the throne. 

2. Lord Lovel’s Rising, 1586. He was one of the faithful friends 
and followers of Richard III who had been defeated and slain at the 
battle of Bosworth in 1485. He headed a rising agamst Henry Vfl 
but it was suppressed without much difficulty. 

3. Revolt of Lambert Simnel, 1487. He was the son of an Oxford. 
Baker who pretended to be the Earl of Warwick and thus the right¬ 
ful claimant to the throne. He attacked England with a small Irish 
army but Henry defeated him at Stoke in 1487. Henry forgave him 
for his folly and employed him as a cook in the royal kitchen. 

4. Revolt of Perkin Warbeck, 1492. Perkin Warbeck, a native 
of Toumay, pretended to be Richard, son of Edward IV. He went 
to Ireland and France but could not get help anywhere. He was then, 
helped by Scotland and invaded England but he could find no sup¬ 
port there and was defeated at Towton and imprisoned in the Tower 
of London. He was at last executed. It was thus that Henry over¬ 
came his early difficulties. 

5. Danger from the Barons. The barons and the great nobles 
who formed probably the greatest danger to the monarchy of Henry 
VII, were very much weakened by the king’s bold and fearless policy 
of curtailing their power. He resorted to a number of strong measures 
which ultimately broke the power of the barons and restored peace 
and law in the country so that the people could follow their occupa¬ 
tions with perfect ease. Some of these strong measures were ‘a Law 
against Livery and Maintenance,’ and the Court of Star Chamber to 
break the power of the nobles which constituted the greatest menace 
to the public peace. 

Q. Describe the Internal i.e., Domestic Policy of Henry VII. 
Or, How did Henry make himself strong and crush the power of 
the barons? Or, 

Q. Why is Henry VITs reign called a ‘Period of Remedy? 
Or, How did he establish peace and order in the country? Or, 

Q. How did Henry VII build the edifice of the Tudor Mon¬ 
archy on a stable basis? Or, Why is Henry VII known as the? 
founder of the personal rule of the Tudors, i.e., strong Tudor 
Monarchy? 

DOMESTIC POLICY OR A PERIOD OF REMEDY 

Henry VIPs reign is rightly known as the ‘Period of Remedy’' 
for it applied effective measures to remove all those iUs and troubles 
that had brought misery and ruin to England during the Wars of 
the Roses (1455—1485). The establishment of a strong central gov¬ 
ernment was the true and only remedy for the removal of all ills and 
disorders and introducing an era of peace, order and prosperity. His 
domestic policy was to increase the royal power and establish a strong 
royal government. His object was to destroy the power of the nobles 
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By following the above measures Henry strengthened his posi¬ 
tion. laid the foundation of the personal or despotic rule of the 
Tudors, weakened and broke down the power of the nobles, made the 
royal law respected all over the land, stored up great wealth and 
made his rule very strong at home so that there was perfect peace 
and order in the country. Henry was able to achieve what he wanted. 

He died in 1509 and left behind him a Kingdom more settled, 
strong and prosperous than it had been for over a century and a trea¬ 
sury which besides jewellery etc. had nearly two millions in hard 
cash. 


Q. State the ways and means employed by Henry VII to 
secure the throne of England to himself and to his family, to 
restore peace and order and establish despotic government or 
personal rule. 


Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. “Henry VIPs reign was a period of seed-time”. Discuss. 

Ana. Horny VH’s reign has been very aptly described as a 
period of seed-time. His reign was not merely a period of remedy 
(as discussed in the previous answer) but was also a ‘Period of 
Seed-time. Seeds of many things were sown during his reign 
"®L~ e “ anre st was to be reaped later on. “The results of the 

&r d ” ,i i ““ tta Eaa7 v,r * *■“ a-v 


"HENRY VII’s REIGN A PERIOD OP SEED-TIME” 

I' S f^ s °l a Strong Tudor Monarchy . The first seed sown was 
£? °* a strong Tudor Monarchy. Henry VII laid the 

foundation of a strong Tudor monarchy. It developed bv and bv 
The evils from which the people of England suffered in the fifteenth 

otherTactor*Henrv VH £ ** ° f * e 
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Iat ° ^ v * e abl ® bat unscrupulous ministers and advisers like Fmn 
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escape serious consequences if hr C iW,/ 0r i!i dd *? n and no bod y cbu ld 
Hen^Iaidin thetS s Sti fLS ged # the royal order - Thus 
chy or its seeds were ££ bv Hen^ w J a l tn ? ng Tudor Monar ‘ 
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not prepared to remain in isolation and they had a keen desire to 
come into touch with the outside world as ‘Citizens of die World’, . 

In 1492 Columbus had discovered the New World and Vasco-. 
de-Gama the Cape route to the East in 1497. These and other dis¬ 
coveries served as a great stimulus for the English people. As a far¬ 
sighted and shrewd man of business Henry VJQ. clearlj saw a great 
future of oversea-trade and commerce for his subjects. Under • 
Henry’s guidance England directed her attention to the navy which 1 
was to be the basis of her future glory and greatness and which gave 
a substantial push to the energies of the English people. Henry help -, 
ed to equip an expedition which sailed from Bristol under John and 
Sebastian Cabot in 1497 and which actually reached the coast of: 
North America (Newfoundland and Labrador). Immediately Eng¬ 
land made no gains from this expedition as it was a land of cold and 
fog. It was, however, later on that the English people thought seri¬ 
ously of occupying America. As a result of their new adventures 
and discoveries commerce passed from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic and the new trade routes lay at England’s doors. This ulti-' 
mately resulted in England’s becoming the leading naval and commer¬ 
cial power in the world, but its seeds were sown in the reign of Henry 
VII. It was under him that England began taking interest in mari¬ 
time enterprise. 

3. Seed of the Reformation was sown in the wide diffusion of 
the Reniassance or the new Learning. It was in the reign of Henry 
VII that the influence of the New Learning began to be felt in ri gh t 
earnest. It was for the first time that the people began to develop 
the spirit of criticism and refused to take things for granted. They 
ceased to be blindly guided by authority or accept any thing that 
failed to appeal to their reason. The new spirit of criticism and 
minute examination emboldened the people and they began to find 
fault whenever it could be found and they would not spare even the 
Pope. The Pope of Rome and the clergy had abandoned their high 
principles and lofty, ideals. The monasteries and the churches were 
no longer centres of purity, charity and noble deeds The people • 
began to criticise openly and fearlessly the sad state into which the 
Church had degenerated. It was in fact in the reign of Henry VII, 
that England was deeply effected by the New Learning and the wav, 
for the Reformation (Separation of the Church of England from the 
Church of Rome) was prepared. 

4. Seed of the Union of England with Scotland. Union of Eng¬ 

land and-Scotland was an event of extraordinary significance in 1 the 
history of England and Scotland. Both the countries gained inimen-, 
sely from the Union and changed the history.and mutual relations of' 
the two countries. But what was at the': root of this great Union? 
On the death of Elizabeth (1603) the Tudor line ceased to exist for 
there was ilo' representative of the Tudor line to succeed Elizabeth. 
The Tudor line became extinct. The nearest claimant to the throne 
of England was James VI of Scotland. He was proclaimed King of 
England (as'James I of England, he was already James VI of Scot- 
IaMfi);".'; . 
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His claim to the throne of England lay in his being the son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots and Darnley and as such he was the great 
grandson of Henry VII. Thus it was the marriage of Margaret, the 
elder daughter of Henry VII, with James IV, the King of Scotland, 
(15031 which ultimately brought a Scot to the throne of England. 
The marriage of Margaret led to the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland under James I, and ultimately to the union of Great 
Britain in 1707. 

5. Henry's Dynastic Marriages. His policy of dynastic mar¬ 
riages is another very good example, showing how seeds sown in the 
reign of Henry VII led to momentous results later on. Henry VII 
himself married Elizabeth Woodville, the heiress of the Duke of York. 
It brought about the union of the two Houses—the Lancastrians and 
the Yorkists—strengthened Henry VII’s claim to the throne of Eng¬ 
land and put an end to the future hostilities between the two Houses. 
The other two dynastic marriages were those of his son Arthur and 
his elder daughter Margaret. He had married his elder daughter 
Margaret to James IV of Scotland which brought about the Union of 
the Crowns of England and Scotland and which ultimately united the 
two countries under the name of Great Britain. He married his son 
Arthur to Catherine of Arragon of Spain but Arthur died within 
live months of the marriage. Henry was so eager to continue his 
relations with Spain that he married his younger son Henry (later 
on Henry VIII) with the widowed Catherine with the special permis¬ 
sion of the pope. But some time afterwards Henry wanted to 
divorce Catherine for certain reasons and the Pope did not permit 
him to do so. This enraged Henry VIII who separated the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome thus doing away with the con¬ 
trol and dominance of the Pope over the Church of" England. This 
separation is known as the Reformation which is considered to be a 
very great event of the Tudor period. 

From all that has been discussed above we find that it was in 
the reign of Henry VII that the seeds were sown or the beginning 
was made of many important events which actually happened later onf 
The seeds of these most significant events, some of them of world¬ 
wide importance, were sown in the reign of Henry VII, though thev 
bore their fruit in time to come. 

Q. Give an account of . the Foreign Policy of Henry VII. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF HENRY VII 

In his foreign policy Henry aimed at three things— (i) He wanted 
peace and avoided war. 

(ii) He wanted to create friendly relations with foreign powers, 
(ui) He wanted to maintain the Balance of Power in Europe in 
Pijace ojTEurope° Untry might 156001116 so P owerful as to disturb the 

, keynote of Henry’s foreign policy was personal and politi- 

concilkteTifff to * * tktoab insecure, he sought to 

conciliate the chief princes of Europe so that they might not hesitate 
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to recognise him as the lawful king of England and not help the 
Yorkist rivals. On the whole his foreign policy was that of peace 
for it was peace more than anything else that was needed now in 
England. 

Henry and France. During the first years of his reign Henry had 
many troubles to face abroad and France was unfriendly to him. 
He, therefore, made an alliance with Duke Francis of Barittany who 
was at war with his overlord. In 1488 Francis died leaving Anne 
his only daughter as heiress. The French king asked for the hand 
of the princess. This alarmed he chief enemies of France who over¬ 
ran Brittany and Anne was married to Charles VII. In 1496. Henry 
made peace with the French by the Treaty of Estaples by which the 
French paid him a good round sum of money to ensure the withdra¬ 
wal of his army. Thus he made even a French war a paying and pro¬ 
fitable concern. Besides, the French King promised to expel from 
France Perkin Warbeck who laid a false claim to the throne of Eng¬ 
land. 

Henry and Spain. Always suspicious of France, Henry made it 
the main object of his policy to win Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
to his side. He married his son Arthur to their youngest daughter 
Catherine of Aragon in 1501. Next year Arthur died. Henry now 
married his widowed daughter-in-law to his second son Henry. 

Though such a marriage was contrary to the' Church law, Henry 

obtained from the Pope a dispensation which suspended the law in 
this case, and permitted Henry (later on Henry Vin) to marry 
Catherine. 

Henry and German Emperor. Henry saw that the chief danger 

from Warbeck came from unfriendliness of foreign powers. He 

strove to conciliate the chief princes of Europe. The Treaty of 
Estaples had driven Warbeck from France. In 1496 the relations bet¬ 
ween Maximilian the Emperor of Germany and Henry were made very 
cordial by a treaty called the Magnus Intercursus or Great Intercourse 
by which trade was resumed and both princes promised not to sup¬ 
port each other’s enemies. In 1506 Maximilian’s son, the Archduke 
Philip, was driven by storm to take refuge in England. Henry treat¬ 
ed Philip with all honour but forced him to sign a new treaty of com¬ 
merce which favoured English trade so much that the Flemings called 
it the Malus Intercursus, that is. Bad Intercourse. 

Henry and Scotland. In 1503, Henry married his eldest daughter 
Margaret to James TV. King of Scots, who had been so long hostile. 
This marriage produced important political results in the future. The 
matrimonial alliance between England and Scotland proved very use¬ 
ful to both the countries, for it ultimately united the iwo kingdoms. 
This union created very friendly relations between them and made 
them strong and prosperous in the long run. Instead of being hostile 
to each other they became close friends and helped each other, in the 
time of need* 

Henry and Ireland. Poyning’s Laws. Ireland was helping the 
Yorkist enemies of England. Henry VII appointed Sir Edward 
Poynings, Deputy Governor of Ireland, to bring Ireland under com- 
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plete control. Poynings passed two laws called the Poynlngs’ Laws 
which provided (1) that die laws passed by the Irish Parliament could 
not be valid unless approved by the King of England* (2) and that the 
laws passed by the English Parliament were to be valid in Ireland. Ire¬ 
land was thus reduced to a state of perfect submission and order was 
restored there. 

Henry and Wales. Henry sent his eldest son Arthur to Wales 
to rule there with the advice and assistance of a council called the 
Council of Wales. He ruled well and tried to maintain friendly re¬ 
lations with the people of Wales. 


His Commercial Treaties 

(i) Magnus Intercursus or Great Intercourse. In 1496 a treaty 
was concluded between Henry VII and Maximilian the Emperor of 
Germany. By this the relations between the two princes became 
very cordial and trade between their countries was much encouraged. 
The two princes promised not to support each other’s enemies. This 
treaty was known as the MAGNUS INTERCURSUS OR GREAT 
INTERCOURSE. 

(ii) Matus Intercursus or Bad Intercourse. This treaty was con¬ 
cluded in 1506 between Henry VII and Philip, son of Maximilian. 
In 1506 Philip was driven by storm to take refuge in England P hili p 
was treated with all respect and courtesy but he was forced to sign 
a new treaty of commerce which brought so much gain to the English 
people that the Flemings called it the Malus Intercursus or the Bad 
Intercourse. 

His Interest in Maritime Activity. He created facilities for trade 
and encouraged it in every way. Freedom of trade had been estab¬ 
lished between England and the Netherlands by commercial treaties. 

He passed a Navigation Act which required that English goods 
jJSSL 1 ? ca . rned m En g Hsh alone. The building ofbig ships 

“ C ° Ura8 ' d * «“"* 8»vem nmt.0* 

He made his wars a paying concern for him. His subjects Were 

jSSfhSTS!*? figh V!I, ith Fran ? e : He S ot 1116 money for J war pur- 
tuX 17 htti f °? - of for wan A g ain . he did not ac- 

him Lwh,. S0 °r n *i? ntere d mt0 Peaoe his enemy and made 
mm pay the price of the peace. 

Success of Henry’s Domestic and Foreign Policy 

The rswanf Jfw? 8 * ^ external policy was eminently successiui. 
ltie reasans of his great success are:— 

fnl P ersorwi . Qualities. Henry wasasbrewd and tact- 

war nL-w er b y nature and jpolidy. He avoided 

that and J t w as more by peaceful 1 means than by war 

f0 5 England. “Thus the victories of the 
seventh B &iy were the victoneu of pence* (Mowat)'. He was very 

8 8,80 strong determination. He very well realised 
%* yuhie of money, independence and a peaceful aS just aSS 
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tralion. He never lost his balance of mind even in the darkest hour. 
He could not tolerate the injustice and tyranny of the strong barons 
over the weaker people and he resorted to all possible means to 
achieve this noble object. 

(ii) Strong desire of the People for Peace and Order . The com¬ 
mon people were sick of the war which had causd anarchy and des¬ 
truction. The nobles were most selfish and greedy and they wanted 
to crush the people. They had no sense of responsibility and no 
respect for law and order. Every noble wanted to behave as a king 
on a smaller scale and thus destroy the liberties of the people. Henry 
was strong enough to give a strong blow to the power of the unruly 
nobles and give rest to the land that was distracted by war and anar¬ 
chy of the previous years. The masses thoroughly co-operated with 
the king in his policy and activities. 

Q. Describe Henry’s work and achievements Or, his services 
to England. Importance and merits of his rule. . An estimate of 
Henry VII. 

HENRY’S WORK, ACHIEVEMENTS AND SERVICES 

(i) Establishment of a Strong Government. He put down the 
power of nobles and the anarchy created by the Wars of the 
Roses. He gave England peace, order and settled government. He 
conferred on his people the blessings of a powerful and orderly gov¬ 
ernment. He set up strong centralised government that gave all pro¬ 
tection to the masses against the tyranny of the nobles. It was a great 

' achievement of Henry to have given peace to the Englishmen which 
England badly needed. The barons lost their power and ceased to 
be a menace to the King and to the people. 

(ii) England Became an Important European Power. By his 
■ diplomacy he made England an important European power. Eng¬ 
land now became the real arbitrator of European politics which ulti¬ 
mately made England a great commercial, naval and colonial power. 

“On his accession he had found England of no account in Europe: 
poor, divided and a prey to anarchy. When he died he left behind 
him a land powerful, united and prosperous.” His wise and strong 
policy won for England a creditable position. His interference in 
European politics was very successful and it considerably added to 
the prestige of England. 

(iii) Making of Good Laws and Enforcing of Strict Justice. By 
his Statute of Livery and Maintenance and by the creation of the 
Court of Star Chamber he put down the power of the barons and 

. reduced them to non-entity. The Court of Star , Chamber dealt 
, with offenders and nobles too high to be dealt with by ordinary 
courts. Before this there was more the rule of the barons than the 
rule of the King. Every baron was a King and the people could not 
enjoy the blessings of justice. 

(iv) Prosperity of the Country .' One, of Henry’s claims to great¬ 
ness is the work that he did to increase the trade arid prosperity of the 
country. He encouraged trade and commerce by commercial trea- 
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ties and by the Navigation Acts he secured for England the ‘carry- 
ina'trade’. He encouraged ship-building and for the building of big 
ships suitable for long voyages he gave subsidies and other facili¬ 
ties. The country witnessed remarkable prosperity under him. By 
his commercial treaties he made England powerful on the continent. 
The people who were hard hit by the Wars of the Roses were able 
to recover their losses. 

(v) Colonial and Commercial Greatness. His reign was a time 
of great discoveries. England saw the beginning of colonial and 
commercial treaties added to the wealth and position of England. 
She had a creditable position among the nations of the world. 

(vi) Protection of Industry. He protected industry and pro¬ 
moted the intellectual and commercial activities of his people. He 
took a keen and intelligent interest in the development of industry, 
trade and shipping. 

(vii) England, Ireland and Scotland Bound Closer. Besides he 
bound England and Ireland closer, and by his Scottish marriage took 
the first step towards the union of England and Scotland. His policy 
of dynastic marriages proved very helpful to England. The Marri¬ 
age of his daughter Margaret with James IV of Scotland ultimately 
led to the Union of England and Scotland and made them not only 
strong and prosperous from within but a great power to resist their 
common enemies. 

(viii) Strong Finances. Like a wise and cool-headed King he 
rightly felt the value of money for running a government. In the 
first place Henry observed every economy in r unning the govern¬ 
ment and then he amassed a great deal of it by heavy fines, forfei¬ 
ture of estates, by benevolences, by getting supplies from Parliament 
on pretext of wars with France and by other so many means. 

The above are briefly the merits of Henry VII’s rule. It is on 
amount of his wisdom that he showed in his policy, actions ami 
affairs of the government that he has been spoken of as “a wonder H0 
wisemen”. " 


It was rightly said of Henry VIL “Thanks to his (Henry VIPs) 
vigorous, statesmanly and efficient rule that the England of 1509 was 
a wholly different and an ^comparatively happier and more pros¬ 
perous realm than the England of 1485.” 

. , ^ a ^ n : ^ * s ^ rue d*®* there was no romance in Henry’s reign, no 
J ®? P® arms > no i valiant deeds and nothing heroic but we must 

JSfcfT ♦ g T e £ rde i'- rest t0 a distra cted land and. raised her 

a tolerabl y dignified position among the nations. By his 
rf rendere d a very valuable service to his country 
if-J^ r ^ nast ^ T sums of money amassed by him 

JjJ* him and his son Henry VIII practically ^dependent of Parlia- 

P 0 ^^, P^y King Henry made the crown of 
Engtead safe and secure for himself and his dynasty. 
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In its essence the Reformation was a revolt 
against conventions which had lost the justifi¬ 
cation of the conditions that had brought them 
into being and had become the fetters upon 
intellectual and spiritual progress instead of 
aids to its advancement .” 

—Innes 

His Accession. He ascended the throne of England in 1509 af 
the age of eighteen after the death of his father Henry VII. Henry 
VII had two sons^ Artnur ana Henry—Arthur was married to Cathe¬ 
rine of Aragon, daughter of the King of Spain. Arthur had died 
within a year of the marriage. Henry VII was so anxious to continue 
his relations with Spain that he married his second son Henry (Henry 
VIII) with Catherine, the widow of his brother Arthur, by a special 
permission granted by the Pope for ordinarily one could not marry 
one’s brother’s widow. v 

His Character. Henry was eighteen years of age at the time of 
his accession. He had many personal accomplishments and appear¬ 
ed every inch a King. He was tall, handsome and healthy and had 
received good training in the use of arms. He was a splendid ath¬ 
lete, could ride better than his grooms and shoot better than the 
archers of his guard. “He was a fine sportsman, a good musician and 
a man of learning and culture.” He was well-educated, delighted in 
the society of scholars and knew a number of languages like Latin, 
French and Spanish. He was hearty and affable with a kind word 
and a jest for every one. He had a vigorous mind and a firm will. 
If he once made up his mind for anything, nothing could turn him 
aside from his purpose. The said qualities coupled with his warm 
and generous ways made him popular among his people. On com¬ 
ing to the throne, the first thing he did to win popular applause was 
to order Empson and Dudley—the hated agents of his father who 
extorted money from the people in most unscrupulous ways—to be 
executed on a charge of treason. 

As he advanced in years, Henry VIII showed himself selfish, 
greedy, unscrupulous and cruel. He would do anything fair or foul 
and care for no scruples when he wanted to serve some personal 
end. He ruled England as an autocrat and exercised the most des¬ 
potic sway over the lives, the fortunes and the liberties of his sub¬ 
jects. The Parliament was there but he employed it very much to his 
own ends and reduced it to a position of subservience. He was in¬ 
sincere and ungrateful. He praised and rewarded a man as long as 
his services were needed by him but when the need for him was 
over, the services rendered by him were soon forgotten and generally 
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death warrants were served on mm. He ordered Empson and Dud¬ 
ley to be sent to scaffold, dismissed Wolsey and ordered Cromwell to 
be executed though he had served his so loyally. He had ability and 
courage but he possessed a temper at once fierce, unbinding and un¬ 
forgiving. The treatment that he meted out to his wives was most 
undignified and unworthy of royal position. It has demanded con¬ 
demnation even from his greatest admirers. 

In spite of his great faults and weaknesses of character, he was 
a sagacious statesman who guided England in most difficult times. 
He proved to be a great and strong King who worked hard to make 
England powerful and respected at home and abroad. He loved plea¬ 
sure but never neglected his work. He safeguarded national interests 
and though a despot he never forgot the good of his subjects. He 
was the most popular sovereign of the Tudor Dynasty, and maintained 
his popularity throughout his whole reign of thirty-eight years. Inter¬ 
nally he made himself much stronger than Henry VII had been. He 
established his despotism on a very firm basis, and became the leader 
of the English masses, and made the Parliament agree to whatever 
he liked. 


Q. Give-an estimate of the character, work, policy and achi¬ 
evement of Cardinal Wolsey. Or, ( 'D.U. 1956, 1953) 

Q- Give a brief sketch of the career of Cardinal Wolsey and 
his influence on the foreign policy of Henry v m Or, 


(D.U. 1963). 

Q. How far wag Wolsey’g foreign policy based on the doc¬ 
trine of the Balance of Power? Or, (D.U. 1964). 

Q. "The role of Wolsey in the sixteenth century England 
was really significant. Discuss. 


THOMAS WOLSEY 

,. nt W<J ^ e y' s E ? rl y Career. He was born to an Ipswich merchant in 
1471. He received his education at Ipswich and. Oxford and took 
ms degree at the age of fifteen and was thus known as ‘Boy Bachelor’ 
He had joined the ecclesiastical service in the reign of Henry VII and 
soon distmgukhed himself by his political capacity. Henry VUI had 
the faculty of choosing really capable persons for his ministers and 
WoIrey S Wm ° S whom the most famous and competent was Thomas 

. Archbishop of York in 1514, Chancellor 

f* 51 , 5 ’ Cwdinal m 1515 and Papal Legate in 1518. HU his fall in 

i 5 3 9 r£ e V* Yf ? a f ellor of Henry VIH and supreme both in 
the Church and the State. He rose to the high position by virtue 

did^ff^l^t 11 ^?’ a .kjbty and not due to his birth or favour. He 
b£o2 th? ®®hsff®d with his position in the Church and wanted to 
become the Pope. He was handsome,, energetic, untirine eloauant 

rested , iil1 h* 8 hands and he ruIedTbotb 
King aitf. the entire, kingdom as long as, he was in office. 
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HIS WORK, POLICY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Wolsey was a great diplomat and far-seeing statesman. He made 
England great at home and abroad. “Wolsey' was the first statesman 
to raise England to a great place in European politics.” He raised 
the position of England in national and international politics. For 
more than fourteen years he was the master of everything and con¬ 
trolled and moulded the destinies of England. 


To appreciate his work and achievement we have to under¬ 
stand his Home, Church and Foreign Policy that have contributed 
so much to the good of the people of England and made her a great 
country. 

His Home Policy. His domestic policy lay in making Henry 
VIII all-powerful and absolute. Wolsey realised that if he wanted 
to maintain his own high position in the church and the state, he 
must add to the strength and independence of the King. He mqrtp. 
it a point to make royal power supreme and defend the interests of 
the Crown in the church and the state. He adopted these measures 
to add to the .power and dignity of the King:— 

(a) Whenever there was a point of dispute betwen two or 
more important nobles he came forward to.solve the pro¬ 
blem by playing the part of a peaceful middleman. This 
helped to secure peace in the country and peace gave 
strength to the King and the people. 

(b) Most of Wolsey’s subordinates and attendants were the 
sons and relatives of the nobles. The nobles, therefore, 
did not disturb the peace of the country for they knew 
that their sons and relatives would be promptly punish¬ 
ed and suitably taken to task for their guilt. This again 
helped to maintain peace and security in the country. 

(c) To please the King and to carry on certain beneficial public 
activities, he collected money to fill the royal treasury. He 
imposed several new taxes and used strict measures for 
meir realisation. Besides, he encouraged the system of 
Benevolences, he., of offering presents and gifts to the 
monarch on suitable occasions. 


(d) Wolseys’ reforms and improvements in the administration 
of justice, his keen interest in educational activities and the 
foundation of colleges added to the gjory and prestige of 
Henry. By strengthening the position of the king , Wolsey 
indirectly strengthened his own position. “For fifteen 
years, 1514^ to 1529, he almost ruled England, labouring 
incessantly m office and at the council table, and in the 
closest confidence of the King.” (Mowat). 

r His Reform of Church. His Religious Policy. Wolsey played 
a very important role in Church matters too. As Papal legate he 

2J? tSi'n hlS , au £ orit y, over the English Church, besides, 

him take active interest in the Church re¬ 
form was file .great influence that New Learning exerted on him, He 
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had a high sense of morality and was deeply touched by the most 
deplorable internal condition'of the Church. He was atoe to the 
vices and corruption that prevailed m the internal life of the Church 
and the clergvmen. In some cases their practical life was so vicious 
and shockinf that it led human nature to revolt. He was strongly 
in favour of ecclesiastical reforms, so that perfect sanctity of religion 
might remain intact. 

The monasteries had grown wealthy and so indolence and self- 
indulgence had crept in among them; particularly many of the smaller 
monasteries had grown lax, both in discipline and morals. Wolsey had 
suppressed the smaller ones (the task of suppressing bigger monas¬ 
teries was left to Cromwell and Cranmer during 1536-39) and with 
the wealth that he got from them, he built new colleges and bishop¬ 
rics with the sanction of the Pope. One of the colleges that Wolsey 
founded was known as Christ Church College, Oxford. He also 
made arrangements to educate the clergy so as to raise the standard 
of their morality and make them better qualified for the duties of 
their office. 


Wolsey’s Foreign Policy. Balance of Power. Wolsey had a 
thorough knowledge of the national and international politics. The 
Chief points in his foreign policy were to keep ‘Balance of Power’ 
in Europe and make England a mediator (an umpire between the 
contending parties). It has been rightly said in connection with Wol- 
sey’s foreign policy that Wolsey’s theory in foreign politics was that 
of the ‘Balance of Power’. His principle of ‘Balance of Power’ 
meant that there should be a state of equilibrium, i.e., equality of 
power among nations and no single nation should be allowed to grow 
too powerful. If a nation grew too powerful, it would endanger the 
liberties of other nations and conquer the weaker ones. This would 
disturb the political balance and the inevitabe result of this would 
be deadly wars. Peace would be seriously disturbed and groups of 
nations formed to cut each other’s throat. The end would be des¬ 
truction. Wolsey had a firm belief that the policy of ‘Balance of 
Power’ had a great value and the world could be saved from horrors 
of destructive wars by sticking to this policy. 

Wolsey’s great idea was that there should be peace on the conti¬ 
nent and in England by preserving the ‘Balance of Power’ between 
different nations so that no single nation was allowed to grow very 
powerful and thus endanger general peace. When France and Spain 
were deadly enemies of each other, both of them were trying to seek 
the friendship of England. England first sided with Spain and defeat¬ 
ed the French at the Battle of the Spurs. In 1525 when England 
saw that France had been badly defeated and there was fear of ‘bal¬ 
ance of Power’ being upset lest Spain might grow too powerful, 
Wolsey made England side with France against Spain and, forced the 
latter (Spain) to make peace with the former (France). Thus he made 
England an arbiter of European peace and a strong and influential 
power. “This system of playing off the two strongest Europeart 
powers against each other was Wolsey’s greatest contribution to poli* 
ucai theory and has ever mice remained the foundation of England’s 
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foreign policy.” (Osbert Lancaster). It is therefore rightly said 
that Wolsey was responsible for laying the foundation of a tradi¬ 
tional foreign policy for England. Wolsey's fame and greatness 
mainly rested on his ably handling the foreign affairs. “‘In the begin¬ 
ning of the reign England was a power of the second order. By seven 
years of hard toil, Wolsey raised her to be mediator in the politics 
of Europe.” The ability and energy of Wolsey were of special ser¬ 
vice to his master in the region of foreign politics. 

He succeeded in making Henry a powerful and autocratic ruler 
and PnolanH a great country both at home and abroad. England 
became so important and prominent that it became the centre of 
European politics. It was all due to the wise statesmanship and ex¬ 
ceptional political ability and common sense of Wolsey to handle the 
affairs of Europe that England came to act as an umpire between the 
contending parties and its prestige was raised high as a great Euro¬ 
pean power. 

“During Wolsey’s time foreign affairs assumed an importance 
they had not enjoyed for many years, largely owing to the young 
monarch’s (Henry VIII) eagerness to play a prominent role on the 
European scene.” 

Wolsey’s Contribution Towards Tudor Despotism. Wolsey was 
a very significant figure in the sixteenth-century England. He had 
made FngianH great and respected both at home and abroad. His 
personal life had taught many valuable lessons to Henry VIII. He 
learnt a good deal from Wolsey on account of his close and personal 
associations with him. 

(i) Being the supreme figure in Church and State Wolsey ruled 
like an autocrat and still his autocracy was cheerfully tolerated by 
the people and they never objected or resisted. The secret in Wol¬ 
sey’s successful autocracy was that he never ignored efficiency. He 
maintained autocracy side by side with efficiency. It served as a 
great lesson for Henry who made up his mind to have the detailed 
and thorough knowledge of every business if he wanted to rule suc¬ 
cessfully. This gave him efficiency in his business. 

Again, Wolsey lived in .great pomp and show and this helped 
him to rule like a successful autocrat. Henry followed his example 
of living in great magnificence and this really stood him in great 
stead. 

Next, Wolsey combined in himself the highest positions both in 
the Church and State. This acted as a stimulus for Henry and made 
him feel confident that the same person both as the head of the Church 
and the State could rule successfully. This confidence helped Henry 
to make himself the supreme head of- the Church and the Sate and 
rule with efficiency. Tudor despotism was thus in no small measure 
a success through the efforts and example of Wolsey which Henry 
VIH carefully followed. 

Wolsey’s Fall. Henry VIII was bent upon divorcing Queen 
Catherine, daughter of the King of Spain and - the aunt of Charles V 
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the Roman Emperor, a very powerful ruler of Europe; and: marrying 
Anne Boleyn for whom he had developed a strong love. According 
to English law he could not have two wives at a time, thus he must 
divorce Catherine if he wanted to marry Anne Boleyn (A lady, of the 
Court). Wolsey tried to secure the Pope’s consent for the King’s, 
divorce of Catherine but the Pope was not willing to give his verdict 
in favour of divorce. The Pope wanted neither to displease the 
king of Spain, nor did he like to displease Henry of England. The, 
Pope remained silent. 

Henry was led to think that Wolsey was not firing fun. 
interest in securing the Pope’s consent and that the delay m the,' 
matter of divorce was wholly due to him. Henry who had lost all' 
patience dinussed Wolsey and confiscated his estates and goods. His 
office was given to Sir Thomas More. Sometime after he was arrest-' 
ed for treason. 


. . ^$2 was summoned to London to stand his trial for treason/ 
hut he thcd on his way (1530) to London as the result of the great 

^ TfT 1 & iT , lh * mos * and disgraceful treat¬ 

ment meted out to him. His last words were: “If 1 had served my God 

as diligently as I have served my King, he would not have given me 
over m my grey hairs.” Wolsey had terved his rnaster-He^Vm" 
with perfect devotion but Henry repaid Wolsey’s services with the 
blackest ingratitude, unworthy of a great King. 

hie Zf!! Sey n C ! macteT - Wolsey was the greatest political genius of 
his tune. Great as a churchman he was still greater as a statesman 
He was a great figure not only in England but also on the cyntmlmt 

he also Kcemd 1^,,^ ** SW*' 

foreign princes* Again nnhi#*c c presents^ and pensions from 
numerous retainers were amnntr h°<f °« 11 °^ es * kig churchmen and 

courage enabled him to work in his ?*? ablllt y. and 

cess and satisfaction He kent nm™ offices W1 ^ fpcatest sue- 

a& s =r, gss zssnstz : 

a ^h^ ho^ir^fSh^n' «** 

tiw main cause? vnTtUt’ oratturt E ? 0nnation ” ? Dise ^» 
on the continent (Enrope). Or, broUght abcmt ^e Reformation 
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the fall, of the Medieval Church and the advent of the Protestant 
Movement. Or, 

q, "in Many ways the Church needed reforming.” In the. 
the light of this remark mention the needs that brought the Re-' 
formation to England. 

THE REFORMATION 

Meaning of the Reformation. The Reformation Movement 
was a great attempt to reform the Medieval Church (Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church) in which a number of evils and abuses had crept and 
which had deplorably degenerated. It may be said that the Refor¬ 
mation was a sort of moral revolt against the abuses and corruption 
found in the Pope and the churchmen and which had brought a bad 
name to them. This movement which aimed at reforming the Roman 
Catholic Church was started by Martin Luther, a Professor in the 
University of Wittenburg in Germany. 

Martin Luther was shocked to see the practice of ‘Indulgences’. 
What is an Indulgence? An indulgence was a ‘pardon-certificate r 
which the Pope or his deputies granted to the indulged person (per¬ 
son who was guilty of some crime) in return for a certain amount of 
money. Indulgences were openly sold and their sale brought huge 
sums of money to the Pope. Luther first criticised the sale of ‘indulg¬ 
ences’ and then some doctrines of the catholic religion were the ob¬ 
jects of his criticism. Luther was accordingly expelled from the 
Church and soon after many persons who believed Luther to be right 
gave up Catholic religion out of sympathy for him. The.movement 
which Luther and his sympathisers began in Germany for the .reform 
of the Catholic religion or the Medieval Church was called the Refor¬ 
mation. 

Luther made his ‘protest’ against the corruptions and evils of the 
Roman Catholic. Church and wanted to reform them. The reformed 
religion was therefore called Protestantism and the movement for re¬ 
form was known, as the Reformation. The followers of the reformed 
religion were known as the Protestants. The reform movement start¬ 
ed by Luther in Germany gradually travelled to other countries of 
Europe till it became a vast movement. This great religious move¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century permanently divided Christendom into' 
two great sects, viz., the Protestants and the Catholics. 

Martin Luther’s exposure of the vices of the Pope and the Catho¬ 
lic Church and his urgent appeal for reform facilitated tfye task of 
the Reformation in England and Henry’s task of separating the Eng¬ 
lish Church from the Church of Rome was accomplished with great 
ease. 

CAUSES AND FACTORS LEADING TO THE REFORMATION 

In its early days the Catholic Church was a very noble land truly 
religious institution so that it looked after the poor, the sick and the 
ignorant and performed a number of other social and humane func¬ 
tions: Its idea! was the good of humanity as a whole. But as. timer 
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ppcgfyi, it became lax in discipline and morality and became corrupt 
A, Religious Causes 

1 Abuse of Power by the Pope. There was a keen resentment 
against the enormous powers possessed by the Pope and the way m 
which he used them; 

(a) The Pope of Rome thought himself to be the represen¬ 
tative oi God on earth and so he expected the ruler of 
every Christian State to pay due obedience to his orders 
right or wrong. If he was displeased with any Christian 
King for any reason he could punish him by declaring 
that he was no more a Christian and as such he forfeited 
the right to rule the Christian subjects. He had other wea¬ 
pons too which he could employ against Christian Kings. 

(b) The Pope sold ‘Indulgences’ (pardon certificates) to in¬ 
dulged persons for forgiving their sins in return for a cer¬ 
tain amount of money. This clearly • means that people 
were robbed in the name of religion, otherwise how could 
God be expected to be so greedy as to accept bribe to 
pardon sins. 

(c) Every Christian ruler was required to pay ‘First Fruit’ 
(the portion of income of his Kingdom during the first 
year) to the Pope. 

(d) The Pope sold high ecclesiastical offices in different states 
for heavy prices. 

(e) Ordinarily one bishop was expected to manage one church 
with efficiency. But the Pope received a heavy amount 
of money from a bishop who was put in charge of a num¬ 
ber of Churches. In such cases the bishop could not but 
be corrupt as well as inefficient. All that has been said 
above shows that the Papcy had ceased to be the religious 
centre of Christendom. The Popes were no longer the 
spiritual guides of the people. They were more concerned*’ 
with spreading their own Kingdom than the Kingdom of 
Christ and they took no interest in safeguarding the 
morality of the people whom Providence had placed 
under their care. They were corrupt and had little of the 
true spirit of religion and purity and sublimity. The cor¬ 
ruption of the head was but a sign of the decay of the 
members under him. 

1. Vices Among the Greater Clergy. The greater clergy were 
given to a life of luxury, idleness and greed. They negleced the duties 
at their office and took absolutely no interest in the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple. From religious point of view they were considered to be the 
guardians of the people’s character but actually they had forgot their 
lug?* Heals and moral responsibilities. 

The Clergy claimed to be above the laws of the land' and cla im ed 
special rights and privileges. This attitude of mind made them proud 
And forgetful of their duties and’ noble 1 mission which Christiauty 
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piarp./! before them. All this caused great resentment among the 
people. 

3. Monasteries as Hotbeds of Corruption. There was a time in 
the history of monasteries when those who dwelt in them spent their 
time in helping the poor, the sick and the needy. Their great ideal 
and chief pursuit was the ‘service of mankind.’ They lived a simple 
and pious life and passed their time either in the service of suffering 
humanity or in prayers to the ‘Creator of the Universe’. Their prac¬ 
tical life was exceptionally pure and their mission was the noblest. 

In course of time the monks and friars forgot their simplicity, 
‘purity and high ideals of life.’ They led immoral life and observed 
no discipline and restraints. Most of them were more full of vices 
than worldly persons. This had caused a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among the people. 

4. Religion a Mass of Silly Superstitions. Religion had lost its 
true worth. Character, charity, truth, liberality and kindness to 
others which were once the true characteristics of religion had dis¬ 
appeared. True religion lay in practising certain practical virtues and 
discarding certain vices. But now, i.e., on the eve of the Reforma¬ 
tion religion was nothing more than a mass of silly superstitions and 
showy ceremonies. More importance was attached to the observ¬ 
ance of empty forms and ceremonies than to the practice of Chris¬ 
tian virtues. “Too much stress was laid on outward ceremonies, too 

little on right living, in spite of occasional protests- The Roman 

Catholic Church failed to satisfy the urgent need of ‘heart religion’ 
for which good men longed.” Religion had lost its old sanctity and 
had thus ceased to command respect of the people. The people were 
very much disgusted with this state of affairs and their disappoint¬ 
ment knew no bounds. 

5. Work of John Wycliff and Lollards. In the reign of Henry 
IV, Lollards and their able leader John Wycliff brought to light, with 
their exceptional courage even those evils and vices of the Church 
which were not known to the general people. Their movement and 
teachings were suppressed by Henry IV. But the followers of Wycliff 
continued their work and ultimately it awakened the people to the 
necessity of immediate reform in the sad affairs of the Church. 

(B) Political Causes 

Rise of the Spirit of Nationalism. The Renaissance made peo¬ 
ple’s mind active, thoughtful and bold. The corruptions of the Pa¬ 
pacy were no longer a secret. No righteous person whether in Eng¬ 
land or elsewhere could tolerate this sad state of affairs in the Church. 
The English people held the Pope mainly responsible for all this. 
They looked upon the Pope as a foreigner. The people of the coun¬ 
ties of Europe since they had become national-minded wanted to get 
rid of the Pope’s influence in their countries. The people strongly 
resented the interference of the Pope in their religious affairs and 
wanted to have their independent national churches over which the 
Pope had no control. They were eager to get.rid of the influence of 
the Pope in their daily life and activities. 
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Annoying Treatment of the Pope. The English people, like all 
other people of Europe, were tired of his indifferent and unsympalhe-i 
tic attitude to the interests of the people. Moreover, there never was' 
a dutnee of any Englishman becoming a Pope. 

Social Causes 

Heavy Demands of the Church. The masses had developed a 
strong dislike for the Pope and the Church not only for their vicious 
life hut also for their commercial spirit. Religion was commercialis¬ 
ed- _ bins could be forgiven by payment of money. Other demands^ 
in live C hutch were daily increasing which the common man was un¬ 
able to pay. The Renaissance had brought about a great intellectual' 
change among the people who could not tolerate injustice, vice and 
burdensome demands for which there was no justification. 

Influence of the Humanists. The Humanists who exerted a pecu¬ 
liar influence on human mind created a strong desire in the people 
h> reform the deplorable state of affairs prevailing in the Church 
their influence made people averse to injustice, vice and tyranny and 
idled them with a determination to fight evil and replace it by virtues. 

Strong Feeling Against Papal Interference. The English people 
proud of their ancient independence, resented the Papal interference 
c” v e P aff r l K England. They resisted the claim of the Pope to 
f Hf, Etlg! l sh - affairs in Rome. Englishmen were determined fo es- 

to^auS?SS s “ a S ?1 -f U f Ch beiDS u in 110 way sub °rdinate 
Jr me cuurcti or Rome. Their ideal was to have a Church free 

£,£"3*. ° f ^ *?"* and <*>“ powa“ 

jierfect religious freedom and to have a Church of tbeir nL a rXf, 

m which no foreigner had any right to LteSe “ ° W " ldeal 

plain how this defence *of the^ammv h*} 7 Papacy? Em¬ 
power of the Grown? “ P pacy helped to increase the 

« ^ ™ REFORMATION in ENGLAND 

mediate* cau^S cauSfwhicrbroStht 0 C J rta t in f , r ® mote ini- 
weie so important that the advent of the n~r a ^ ou . t the Reformation 
Wei The Reformation could have been ^^^bon became inevita- 
but it could not have been avoidS. ^ poStponed for a short time 

Remote Causes. There were certain powerful causes, and factor? 
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that had strongly prepared the minds of the people with a determina¬ 
tion for religious changes. For instance, Martin Luther had exposed 
the weaknesses of the Pope and challenged his right to sell ‘Indulg¬ 
ences.'’ People greatly resented the vast powers claimed by the Pope 
more particularly because he used these powers to serve his own selfish 
interests. Vices that prevailed among the greater clergy gave a rude 
shock to the conscience of the people. It was really deplorable that 
most of the monks and nuns whose chief aim in life was once ‘service 
of mankind’ were leading immoral and shamefully degraded lives. 
Religion had lost its sanctity and was nothing more than a mass of 
silly superstitions and meaningless ceremonies. Imbued with the 
spirit of nationalism as the English people were, they were not pre¬ 
pared to tolerate the influence of a foreigner like the Pope as the 
supreme head of the Church of England. They could not tolerate 
the domination of a foreigner over their national Church particularly 
when he was not making the right use of his power. 

Immediate Cause. Henry VIII was a Roman Catholic and a 
follower of the Pope. But certain peculiar circumstances compelled 
him to defy the Papacy whom he had so far respected from his heart 
of hearts. It was the Divorce Question, i.e., the determination of 
Henry to divorce Catherine (Henry’s first wife and the widow of his 
elder brother Arthur) and marry Anne Boleyn, a lady of the Court, 
whom Henry had dearly loved. According to the law of England, 
Henry could not have two wives at a time. If he was to carry Anne 
Boleyn, he must first divorce Catherine, but he could not divorce his 
former wife till the Pope had declared this marriage illegal. 

Difficulties in the Way 

1. The former Pope had accorded special sanction for the mar¬ 
riage of Henry VIII with Catherine and now if he declared the mar¬ 
riage unlawful that would badly reflect on him and also degrade the 
Church in the public eye. 

2. The Pope would be incurring the displeasure of the King of 
Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V to whom Catherine 
was closely related, if he declared the marriage null and void. The 
Pope also hesitated to refuse to grant the wish of Henry for that 
would make him hostile to him. Thus the Pope, out of policy, res¬ 
trained from interfering in the divorce question and tried to remain 
aloof and unconcerned. 

Appointment of a Commission 

To overcome his difficulty the Pope appointed a commission of' 
two persons—Thomas Wolsey, the Chancellor Henry VIII and Cam- 
peggo, one of his own Legates—to go into the divorce question. They 
discussed the different aspects of the question for some time but they 
refused to give their judgment mainly for the fear of displeasing the' 
King of Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. The mem-! 
bers of .the commission declared their inability to decide the divorce' 
question under reference. 
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The inability of the commission to decide the divorce question 
in favour of Henry upset his mind and his wrath fell on Wolsey. 
Wolscy was deprived of all his offices and forced to retire to York. 
He was charged with treason and summoned to London to stand 
his trial but he died on his way to London. 


Failing to get divorce from Pope, Henry consulted the Univer¬ 
sities of Europe which however gave a divided answer. At last Henry 
decided to break off all connection with the Papacy and to make the 
Church of England independent with the King of England as the 
Supreme Head of the English Church. 


Separation of English Church from Roman Church. Thomas 
Cromwell was the chief secret adviser of Henry. Henry with the help 
and co-operation of Cromwell made a direct attack upon the Papacy 
completed the breach with Rome and made the Church of England 
independent of the Church of Rome. Henry called the Reformation 
furl lament in 1520 to accomplish the great task of removing certain 
abuses and separating the English Church from the Roman Church 
so that Henry as the Supreme Head of the English Church might do 
what he pleased and thus divorce Catherine. 


‘'i 


WORK OF THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT 1529—1536 
■ * l 1 CIerical Abuses. Submission of the Clergy to 

1. An Act to Cut Down the Fees of the Clergy, 1529. An Act 
was passed by the Parliament to cut down the fees (for wills, burials 

cSJtstlnS 6 ^ b ° Und t0 ^ t0 ^ 

“• An Act . to Forbid Pluralities, 1530. Many of the bishops and 
the clergy derived their income from more ihan one source P Th; c 
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protection and not to the Pope. They worshipped the rising sun— 
Henry VIII. 

( 13 ) Separation from the Church of Rome 

1. The Act of Annates, 1532. Before this the newly-appoint¬ 
ed bishops and the clergy had to pay Annates or First Fruits, i.e.. 
First Year's Income to the Pope but by this Act it was to be paid to 
the King of England and not to the Pope. (Peter’s Pence too was 
to be paid to the King of England and not to the Pope. In fact all 
payments of money were forbidden to Rome). 

2. Ban on the Convocation, 1532. In 1532 the Reformation 
Parliament prohibited the convocation (Assembly of the Clergy¬ 
men) to pass any law without the permission of the king. 

3. The Appeals Act, 1533. Soon after the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn the Parliament passed the Appeals Act by which the English 
clergy were forbidden to carry appeals to Rome. If a case was taken 
out of England to the Court of Rome it was considered to be a breach 
of law and a seriously punishable crime. 

4. The Act of Supremacy, 1534. By the Act of Supremacy 
Henry VIII became the only Supreme Head of the Church of 
England and it was asserted that the Pope had no authority or 
jurisdiction in England. This Parliament also passed the Act of Trea¬ 
son (1536) by which it was considered a treason to deny the King of 
England the title of ‘Supreme Head of the Church of England.’ 
(Now the Church of England was independent of the Church of 
Rome. A court presided over by Archbishop Cranmer, authorised 
Henry to divorce Catherine). 

5. The Act of Succession, 1534. By this Act the crown of Eng¬ 
land was vested in the heirs of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn and all 
subjects of the King were required to take the oath of "Succession 
and those who refused to take the Oath were to be charged with 
treason. 

6. Dissolution of the Smaller Monasteries, 1536. In 1536 the Re¬ 
formation Parliament ordered the ‘Dissolution of the Smaller Monas¬ 
teries’, i.e., those monasteries whose annual income was less than 
£ 200 a year were to be dissolved. The property belonging to the mon¬ 
asteries went to the King. This added to the wealth and power of 
the King. The Church of England was now completely brought under 
the control of the State. The King of England thus became the head 
of the Church of England and the Pope lost its control over it. The 
Church of England was now a department of England thoroughly 
under the control of the State. “For the last twelve years of his reign 
Henry VIII was a kind of Pope over the English Church.” (South- 
gate). 

N.B.: Another Parliament abolished the larger monasteries in 
15 f£ the land belonging to them was sold at a low price and the pro¬ 
ceeds oftfae sale of the land went to the pockets of the King. Some 
of the land was granted to the fcourtiers and favourites of Henry VTTT 
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We should not forget that the separation of the Church of England 
from the Church of Rome was brought about by the laws passed by 
the Parliament and the consent of the people. The fact that the Parlia¬ 
ment achieved all this by passing a number of laws shows that Parlia¬ 
ment was constitutionally very powerful. The power of the King wa, 
considerably increased. 

Q. Account for the ease with which between 2530 and 1534, 
Henry VIII and Parliament were able to break with the Papacy. 

FACTORS WHICH MADE EASY THE BREACH 

Certain strong factors and circumstances which are given be¬ 
low had already prepared the minds of the people for the separation 
of the Church of England from the Church of Rome:— 

L Work of Martin Luther. He exposed the weaknesses of the 
Pope and challenged his right to sell ‘indulgences’. People began to 
suspect the motives of the Pope. 

2. Abuse of Power by the Pope. There was keen resentment 
against the enormous powers claimed by the Papacy and the way in 
which these powers had been used to serve the selfish interests of the 
Pope. 

3. Vices Among the ‘Greater Clergy ’. The wealth and luxury of 
the greater clergy and the idleness and greed of many of the monks led 
to resentment of the people. 

4. Monasteries were Hotbeds of Corruption. Most of the . monks 
and nuns whose chief pursuit was once ‘Service of Mankind’ wereTnow 
leading immoral lives and were even more full of vices than worldly 
persons. They had a keen resentment against monasteries and want¬ 
ed their reform. 

5. Religion was a Mass of Silly Superstitions. Most of the people 
were disgusted with religion and they wanted to reform it immediately^ 
for it had lost its original sanctity and was reduced to a mass of silly 
superstitions. 

6. Rise of the Spirit of Nationalism. The Renaissance had made 
people’s mind active and thoughtful. They were not prepared to ac¬ 
cept the influence of the Pope as a foreigner in England particularly 
when he was not serious about his duties. English people did not Want 
the Pope to have any influence in England. 

7. Strong Influence of the Humanists. The Humanists exercis¬ 
ed a particularly strong influence on the human mind and prepared 
the people to reform the sad state of affairs in the Church. 

8. Determmnion of the King and the Divorce Question. Henry 
Vm was determined to divorce Catherine but the Pope was not pre¬ 
pared to permit Henry to divorce her. Henry VUI had ho othet way 
but to make himself the supreme head of the Church of ErfgbhH a nd 
tften get the needful done by his subservient' Palliament; Thb angry 
action of the wilful King Henry VHI played a very important role. 
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9. Archbishop Cranmer and Parliament served as willing tools. 
The Archbishop and the Parliament both served as willing tools in 
the hands of Henry Vlll and carried out his wishes. But for the ac¬ 
tive co-operation and help of the Archbishop and the Parliament, it 
would have been impossible for the King to get the needful done. 

N.B.: All these points have been dealt in detail in the previous 
question. The students should study carefully and expand them. 

Q. Write short notes on the following: 

(a) Nature of English Reformation, showing that it was per¬ 
sonal and political and not religious. “English Reformation was 
a political movement.” Elucidate this statement. 

(b) Engli sh Reformation as distinguished from Continental 
Reformation. 

(c) Henry VIH’s religious policy or his attitude towards Re¬ 
formation. 

(a) NATURE OF ENGLISH REFORMATION 

English Reformation Personal and Political and not Religious. 
The Reformation in England during the time of Henry VIII was a 
purely personal and political question; it was not a religious question. 
Henry VIII wanted to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. He 
requested the Pope to permit him to do so but the Pope could not dis¬ 
please the King of Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V 
as Catherine was closely related to them. Had the Pope agreed to 
allow the King to divorce Catherine and make Anne Boleyn his queen, 
no further complication could have taken place between the rela¬ 
tions of the Pope and the King. So far it was a purely personal, 
private or individual question and if it had been satisfactorily solved, 
the Reformation in no sense could have taken place in England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

The personal question soon after assumed the form of a poli¬ 
tical movement. The situation became serious when the Pope declin¬ 
ed to accept the King’s request. The only alternative left to the King 
was to end the papal authority in England and make himself the 
Supreme Head of the Church in order to be able to divorce Catherine. 
There was no question of fight on the rites and doctrines of the 
Church between Henry and die Pope. Henry had never raised this 
question for in his heart of hearts he believed in the doctrines of the 
Medieval Church (Roman Catholic Church). Till his death Henry 
continued to believe in the Roman Catholic Church. The quarrel 
between the Pope and Henry VIII was not based on religious rites 
and doctrines of Church but it related to the powers of the Pope. 
The Pope claimed the power to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Church but Henry was not prepared to yield. Henry was wise enough 
not to take any despotic or unconstitutional steps to break off the 
connections of England with Rome. He called a Parliament which 
passed a number of Acts, first to reform the monasteries and weaken 
the loyalty of the clergy to the Pope and then it passed a number of 
important Acts to end the authority of the Pope in England. Wheh 
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Hem v had made himself the Supreme Head of the Church, he was 
free to neglect the Pope and do what he liked. 

The Reformation was a Dual Movement—(1) the denial of the 
■nithoritv of the Pope to interfere in the religious affairs of Chris¬ 
tian countries- this was the political aspect of the Reformation. (2) 
The denial of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
was the second aspect of the Reformation and this was the religious 


aspect. 

Hcnrv had denied the authority of the Pope but he had not 
denied the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, i.e., he had in¬ 
troduced Reformation in England only in a partial sense and not m 
a complete sense. He had brought in England only political aspect 
of the Reformation and not its religious aspect. The King and the 
majority of his subjects were more interested in throwing off the papal 
authority in England than introducing changes in religion. Thus it 
may be said that the English Reformation in the reign of Henry VHI 
was personal and political and not religious.f ^ " 


it i ENGLISH REFORMATION AND CONTINENTAL REFOR¬ 
MATION DISTINGUISHED 


There are some important points of difference between the Re¬ 
formation in England and the Reformation on the continent. They 
arc as follows:— 


1. The English Reformation, to begin with, was not a religious 
movement in the time of Henry VIII because its object was not to 
reform the abuses and corruption. The movement started with per¬ 
sonal and political motives. The personal motive behind the move¬ 
ment was Henry's great anxiety to divorce his wife Catherine and 
when the Pope expressed his inability to allow Henry to divorce 
Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn, Henry was so full of wrath that 
he made up his mind to deprive the Pope of the right of interference 
in the affairs of the English Church. Henry’s motive became a poli¬ 
tical one when he resolved to end the papal interference in the affairs 
of the English Church and to make himself, instead, the Supreme 
Head of the Church and thus to make the Church an instrument with 
which to carry out his wishes. In England the Reformation was not 
a religious movement in the reign of Henry VIII since there was no 
religious change and the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
were allowed to remain in their original condition. On the other 
hand, the Reformation Movement on the continent (Europe) was nei¬ 
ther personal nor political but strictly religious. The people eagarly 
wanted a change in the doctrines of the Church. 

2. la England the Reformation began at the top, Le., it was start¬ 
ed by the King and filtered down below. It was not a revolutionary 
movement of the people against their sovereign but it was a compara¬ 
tively peaceful movement regulated and: started- by the Crown. On 
the continent it was a national movement on a mass scale. It started 
from bekw. i.e., the initiative was taken by the people and not by 
the Crown. ■■ 
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3. The Reformation in England was gradual and moderate. Eng¬ 
land was not prepared to accept extreme and thorough-going Protes¬ 
tantism. 


(v) HENRY’S RELIGIOUS POLICY; HIS ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS REFORMATION 

In religious matters Henry VIII was still a staunch follower of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He broke with the Pope and the 
Church of Rome but not with the doctrines of Catholic religion. 
He had abolished the Pope's authority in England, but still he was 
opposed to the idea of introducing far-reaching changes in the doc¬ 
trines of the old faith. In Henry’s reign no important change was 
introduced in the Catholic religion and he was still a keen follower of 
the old faith as will be clear from the following account •> • 

1. When Martin Luther preached against the abuses and cor¬ 
ruption of the Catholic Church. Henry opposed his views and ex¬ 
pressed his faith in the Catholic religion. Henry even wrote a book 
in favour of the Pope and the Catholic religion. For this act the 
Pope had honoured him with the title of 'Def ender of the Faith’. 
The Lutheran teachings had very little effect ori the people or Eng- 
land. It was the Divorce question and the angry action of the wilful 
king Henry that brought about the partial Reformation in England 
during his reign. Henry and his subjects were not opposed to the doc¬ 
trines of the Catholic religion but they were opposed to the Pope and 
wanted to get rid of his control over the Church of England. If the 
Pope had allowed Henry to divorce Catherine, he would not have bro¬ 
ken even with Pope. Thus Henry’s personal and political and not reli¬ 
gious motives led to that part of the Reformation in England which 
related to the authority of the Pope over the Church of England. ’ 
Henry only wanted to make himself the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England to be able to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn 
and he had no quarrel with the doctrines of the Catholic church. 

Thus he followed a middle course—it was not papal because 
Henry had abolished the authority of the Pope over the Church of 
England and it was also not Protestant because he had introduced 
no change in the doctrines of the Catholic religion. 

2. Henry suppressed the monasteries mainly for two reasons— 
they had great wealth and they were also the strong supporters of 
the Pope. 

3. Henry was in favour of the Reformation only partially. The 
Reformation had two aspects—(1) Denial of the authority of the Pope 
and (2) Denial of the doctrine of the Catholic Religion. Henry denied 
the authority of the Pope but not the doctrines of the Catholic reli¬ 
gion. It was on the ground of his personal and political motives that 
this aspect of the Reformation was introduced in England. Henry 
and his subjects wanted to go so far and no further. No change was 
caused in die doctrines of the old religion. 

4. Those persons who refused to follow the Act of Appeals, the 
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Ai't (if Supremacy and the Act of Succession were seriousl) dealt 
with and even put to death. 

5 Henrv wanted no change in the doctrines of the old Church. 
He parsed the Statute of Six Articles in 1539 which enforced the doc¬ 
trine^ of the Catholic faith. "Henry VIII was averse to all doctrinal 
reforms and the Act of Six Articles was a definite statement against 
anv attempt to chance doctrine.” Henry required all his subjects to 
observe the Statute of the Six Articles and those who denied the 
Articles were to be punished. Thus Henry strictly adhered to the 
doctrines of the old faith. “The great majority quite agreed with 
the King in maintaining all the old doctrines and practices except 
the supremaev of the Pope.” (Rayner). 

Ham's Persecutions. The Protestants who denied to express 
their faith in the Statute of the Six Articles were persecuted and even 
burnt to death. The Catholics who refused to acknowledge Henry 
as the Supreme Head of the English Church were persecuted. The 
monks of the Charterhouse were either persecuted or put to death for 
not acknowledging Henry as the Supreme Head of the English Church 
and for their not taking the oath of the Act of Succession. Several 
other well-known persons including John Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More were also executed for their refusing to accept the Acts of 
Succession and the Act of Supremacy. By the Treason Act passed 
in 1534, any one who denied the royal titles of Henry VILI was to 
be put to death. 

The leaders of the revolt known as the Pilgrimage of Grace 
which followed the suppression of the small monasteries (1536) were 
executed. In 1539 the King with the help of Thomas Cromwell sup¬ 
pressed the greater monasteries and all those persons who opposed the 
King’s policy were mercilessly executed or otherwise persecuted. 

Thomas Cromwell who had been the chief instrument of Henry 
in making him a despot and breaking with the Pope was charged with 
high treason and put to death in 1540. 

Q. Mention the general effects of the Reformation. Or, 

What were the effects of the Reformation on England and 
other countries of Europe? 

(A) EFFECTS OP THE REFORMATION ON ENGLAND. 
Economic Effects 

(1) Already the power of the Crown had very much increased 
in the reign of Henry VII. But in Henry VIH’s reign, it increased 
■still further. The Suppression of the Monasteries gave Henry huge 
sums of money and numerous tracts of land in 1536 and again when 
the greater monasteries were suppressed in 1539 it made Henry a 
very rich King. Lands were also distributed among .the King's cour- 
tiers. His great riches made him independent of the Parliament. 
One by one, all the remaining monasteries were dissolved and all 
their property confiscated for the use of the Crown.” (Mowat). Only 
a small portion of the confiscated money was used for public pur¬ 
poses such as education, defence of the coast etc. 
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(2) Before the Reformation Movement a large part of English 
wealth was drained outside the country. The Pope of Rome extract¬ 
ed the First Fruit from the clergy and thus took away a lot of wealth 
from England (The first-fruits were a year’s income given to the Pope 
by all Bishops and Archbishops). Besides, the pardon certificates 
were sold to sinners generally in exchange for heavy amounts: As a re¬ 
sult of this, England was deprived of her immense wealth every year. 
It was a constant drain on England’s resources. The Reformation 
Movement thus saved England from being impoverished and enabled 
her to improve her economic condition. 

Social and Religions Effects 

Before the Reformation, England was bound to follow the lines 
of the Roman Catholic faith as it prevailed in Europe. She had to 
act on the European thought-line and could not detach herself from 
that. She could not exercise independent thinking nor avail her¬ 
self of it. This Movement freed England from the chains of Catholic 
faith being exercised from without (England had the fullest advant¬ 
age of her position when Reformation was introduced in England in 
the full sense). 

With the separation of the Church of England from the Church 
of Rome, England secured her ecclesiastical independence. The 
English Church became national and followed her own line of action 
without the interference of any outside authority. It was a depart¬ 
ment of the State under the authority of the English sovereign. The 
King had now full authority over the Church as well as the State. 

Political and Constitutional Results 

1. Papal Authority Was Weakened in England. The interference 
of the Pope in the religious affairs of the countries of Europe had long 
been resented by the people. The attempt of Henry to free the 
Church of England from the control of the Pope was appreciated by 
the majority of the people. A national state could not tolerate the 
interference of a foreign sovereign (the Pope) in its internal dr reli¬ 
gious affairs. This attempt of Henry strengthened the national spirit. 

2. Henry VIII Became More Powerful by Becoming the Supreme 
Head of the Church. The various Acts passed by the Reformation 
Parliament during the course of seven years (1529—1536) made Henry 
Vm the Supreme Head of the English Church and led to the aboli¬ 
tion of the . authority of the Pope in England. The archbishop, the 
bishops and the clergy had always looked to the support of the Pope 
because he had a great hand in moulding their fortune but now every¬ 
thing came into the hands of Henry. Henry was now the complete 
master of the situation. Henry was to appoint and dismiss them as he 
Irked. They were, therefore, henceforward dependent oh Henry This 
made Henry despotic who was now all-powerful over the state and the 

. church. Before the Reformation the Church was like a state' under 
the control of the Pope and not under the King of Englaftd but now 
the Pope had nothing to do with the religious atfairfc of England. The 
Pope s control over the English Church was completely removed since 
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tiic Act of Supremacy made Henry the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England and anybody who denied this royal title was put to death. 
The Church was now subordinate to Henry and as such it lent active 
Hipport to him in his policy and actions. 

3. Henry's Power and Authority Increased by his Control over 
the Church Courts. The control over the ecclesiastical courts came 
entirely into the hands of Henry after the breach with Rome and the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Henry became almost despotic in the 
affairs of the Church and the State. His power enormously increased. 

4. Influence of the Church Weakened in Parliament. The com¬ 
position of the House of Lords was greatly changed. The abbots 
who had been previously sitting in the House of Lords lost their seats 
after the Reformation on account of the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The Church ceased To be represented in the Parliament like before 
and became extremely weak. 


(IL EFFECTS OF REFORMATION ON OTHER COUNTRIES 

OF EUROPE 

1. Division of Europe into Two Main Religious Camps. The 
Reformation Movement divided England two main hostile camps on 
the basis of religious differences. One camp comprised the countries 
thaLwere in favour of the Reformed Movement. They were called 
thej Protest apte- or the followers of the reformed religion. The other 
caniffconSIsted of the States that were in favour of the old faith, i.e„ 
Catholicism. The two camps were always at daggers drawn as the 
direct outcome of their religious hostility. They shed great human 
blood m the name of religion and committed acts of which humanitv 
was ashamed. 

. 1 - r J’ artial Removal of Evils Among the Clergy and Catholic Reli¬ 
gion. The Reformation Movement as it was called was a revolt against 
the vices and failings found in the life of the clergymen. The fol¬ 
lowers of the old faith took advantage of the opportunity and «ot 
r«i of certain personal abuses and religious rituals which had been 
made the object of serious criticism. Thus relision was partially puri- 
hed and rested on moral basis. 


3. The Spirit of Understanding the True Sense of Religion. Be¬ 
fore Reformation the people had implicit faith in religion and blindly 
followed its dictates. They did not care to grasp what religion meant. 
&nce the Bible was not translated into different languages, it en¬ 
abled the people to think and understand what religion really meant 
They were no more led by conventions but they began to appreciate 
the soul and sense of religion. 


4. Reform in the Language of Books on Religion. Before Re¬ 
formation the language of the religious books was complicated and 
ambiguous for nobody had cared to feel that these books were meant 
mostly for those persons who did not possess much knowledge and 
2 people could not easily understand the lanomm* . 
tf ^ Srasp &eir spirit and sense. Their faflure 

to appreciate them made them indifferent to religion. But the books 
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RESULTS OP THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES 
Economic and Social Results 

1. The imediate result was a revolt in the North led by Robert 
The rebels made two demands—that Cromwell be punished 

and the land;, of the monasteries be restored. The revolt is called 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. The revolt was suppressed and its leaders 
were punished. 

2. The people lost their prayer houses. The countries built their 
splenaid houses on the ruins of the suppressed monasteries. 

e. The tenants of the abbey lands were ruined as the new land¬ 
lords did not care for their welfare. They simply wanted to get as. 
high a rent as possible. 

4. The poor people also suli'ered much. The monasteries had 
afforded charitable relief to the poor, but their suppression deprived 
many poor men of the subsistence that they had received. 

5. Only a small number of monks and nuns received pension; 
but very many of them lost their living. These monks and nuns 
and other dependents on the monasteries swelled wretchedness in the 
country; vagrancy and wickedness increased in consequence. “The 
inpnks became homeless wanderers. Beggary and pauperism increas¬ 
ed. Thus the dissolution led to one of the greatest social evils.” 
The deplorable state of affairs produced bv vagrancy necessitated the 
Poor Law under Elizabeth. 


Political Results 

1. The King with the spoils of the monasteries in his possession 
became the richest sovereign that had ever been in England. This 
mturally made him strong and fearless. He could be independent of 
the parliamentary control for he needed no money from it. 

2. The destruction of the monasteries was responsible for a ris¬ 
ing known as the Pilgrimage of Grace which was pul down with much 
bloodshed. A new court called the Council of the North was estab¬ 
lished to keep the people in check. Those monks who offered any 
opposition were put to death on a charge of treason or on some other 


money was spent for building ships and fortifi- 
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Religious Results 

1. The cause of Reformation received a new stimulus. Those- 
:who received from the King the confiscated lands of the monasteries- 
zealously supported the Reformation Movement. If the Papal power 
was restored and the cause of the Reformation Movement was al¬ 
lowed to suffer the lands would surely pass away from their hands 
to the new landlords. The new gentry who got lands from Henry 
were most loyally devoted to the cause of the King and the Reforma¬ 
tion. “The secularisation of the Abbey lands secured the English 
Reformation by harnessing to King's cause the strongest, most enter¬ 
prising, most influential section of English society." 

2. Mary tried to get back the monastic lands distributed or sold 
by Henry but she failed in her attempt. This checked her ambition, 
to restore Roman Catholicism. 

Constitutional Results 

With the fall of the monasteries, the abbots lost their seats in 
the House of Lords. The number of lay peers naturally increased. 
Since the lay peers were more dependent upon the King than the 
spiritual lords, the power of the King increased and that of the Church, 
decreased. 

All this shows that the effects of the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries were enormous and far-reaching. 

Q. “Henry VIII’s reign marks the climax of Tudor despot¬ 
ism.” Do you agree with this statement? Give reasons. Or, 

Q. “The Tudors were autocrats outgrowing all moderation. 
Under Henry VIII this high-handed despotism reached its high 
water-mark.” Elucidate. 

TUDOR DESPOTISM AT ITS HEIGHT 

We cannot deny the fact that Tudor despotism was at its height 
under Henry Vni. Under him it had reached its climax and it 
could not have gone beyond that. Henry VIII was clever and tact¬ 
ful and he felt the pulse of the nation. He knew where to yield anrT 
where to remain firm. Some of his acts were most arbitrary and 
high-handed, his wish was law, his ministers and Parliament were- 
tools in'his hand and nobody had the courage to resist his wish. 
His ministers and councillors were his clerks whom he could dismiss 
whenever he liked. No person was safe in his hands; he could ex¬ 
ecute even his own Queens. 

The following account would help us to understand how Tudor 
despotism had reached its climax under Henry VIH:— 

His Arbitrary Policy in Breaking off with the Pope. Henry VHI 
wanted to di yorce Catherin e and /marrv Anne Bolevn but the Pope’s 
sanction was necessary for this. iJie Pope, however, did not allow 
Henry to do so because he (Pope) could not afford to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor of Spain, Queen Catherine being his niece. 
Henry s Parliament known as the Reformation Parliament parsed a; 
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number of Acts by which the King of England became the Supreme 
Head of the English Church and the Pope lost all jurisdiction in reli¬ 
gious matters of England. The King of England was now the sup¬ 
reme head both of English state and church. The English church 
was now reduced to the position of a department and it was as much 
a department of the State as so many other departments. When the 
church was made subordinate to the state it was no longer a problem 
for the King to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. 

in his heart of hearts Henry VJLH was a Catholic and had the 
Pope allowed him to divorce Catherine he would not have separated 
the Church of England from the Church of Rome. 

His Arbitrary Policy in Religious Maturs. The fact is that 
Henry Vlli was a Catholic and he broke off from the Pope not be¬ 
cause Henry had protestant views but because the Pope would not 
allow him to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. In 1539 
Henry caused the Statute of Six Articles to be passed through Par¬ 
liament. Any person who refused to accept any of the first five 
points of the Statute of Six Articles was to be imprisoned and his 
property was to be confiscated. And if any person denied the sixth 
point, that is, the doctrine of Transubstantiation (According to it the 
bread and wine, used in the mass were changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ i he was to be put to death. He had succeeded in 
extending his Kingly authority in religious matters by abolishing the 
authority of the Pope in England by making himself the supreme 
head of the English church. He imposed his will on the nation in 
religious matters by passing the Statuie of Six Articles the denial of 
any point of which involved heavy punishment like imprisonment 
forfeiture of property and even life. He was not willing to allow his 
people to accept Protestantism. People had no religious liberty so to 
say. He was the, supreme authority in religious matters of his king, 
dom second to none. Southgate has very correctly remarked, “For 
the last twelve years of his reign Henry VIIL was a kind of Pope over 
the English Church.” 


His High-Handedness in Imposing His Will on the Nation. Some 
historians have described Henry VIII as the “King, the whole king 
and nothing but the King.” Any person who refused to act against 
ms wish in matters of state and church was not safe. Nobody on 
the Council could have the courage to stand in the way of the Kind ’s 
will. Southgate says, “it must be remembered, however, that nobody 
on he council dared offer strong opposition to the King’s policy. As 

KL 1 |H'. 0,dcr and . his heaW > temper grew wmse, to attempt 
h ™ T dS t( ? “ cur § rave risk of death for ‘treason.’ What- 

Sarik ShS,V OJP fTi, mi8ht Henr *’ s Councillors were 

Ohurc^ ,1,y C th lC> and al acce P ted the royal supremacy over the 


SomffiLS^ £ r ***&? °f ^ th Was Unlimited, and- Illegal. 
m^aacw of the indurated and unjustified greed of the Kins 

*3 S Ji ,a 5* “” ra ®> indulge in Ike n« 
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The King ordered the chantries to be suppressed and their wealth 
and property to be taken into possession by the Crown. The next 
victim of the royal greed were the gilds. The gilds were associations 
of craftsmen to act as Unions to protect the interests of men engag¬ 
ed in various arts and crafts. Some of these gilds were very rich 
and it was their tradition to devote a part of their wealth to religious 
purposes and charity. The King’s uncontrolled avarice led him to 
confiscate that part of the wealth of the gilds which was meant for 
religious purpose. The king had the courage to indulge in these and 
many other despotic and illegal acts because he knew that his awe 
was so great that a word would not be uttered against him. 

Henry Made His Ministers and Councillors Serve as the Instru¬ 
ment of His Despotic Will. The ministers, councillors and advisers 
of Henry Vlli had never the courage to oppose his will. Almost 
all of them were the instrument of his will and the tool to accom¬ 
plish his ends however despotic and self-willed. Those who stood 
in the way of his despotic will or showed their reluctance to fullil 
his wishes had to face a very sad end. The instances of the most 
prominent persons who fell a victim to liis uncontrolled will are not 
wanting. Cardinal Wolsey who had served Henry so long, so loyal¬ 
ly and held such important offices both in Church and State was 
dismissed and all his estates and goods were confiscated in 1529 be¬ 
cause Wolsey could not bow down before the King’s despotic will 
in the solution of the divorce question. He was then arrested on a 
charge of high treason but he died on his way to London in 1530. 

Thomas Cromwell, a chief adviser of Henry VIII, who had done 
his best and used ail his fair and foul means to make the power of 
the King absolute and in doing so had incurred the hatred of the 
nobles and the people alike, was ordered to be executed by a Bill of 
Attainder. The charge against him was that he had advised the King 
to marry Anne of Cleves whose appearance was not liked by him 
(the king) Agnir^fSir Thoma^ More, a great literary scholar who 
had writtefr JUtopIs y and was 'sometime the King’s Privy Councillor, 
was execulecl in 1535 for refusing to take the Oath of Supremacy. 


His Despotic Acts Were Supported by the Parliament and the 
People. He made Parliament a tool through which Henry exercised 
his despotic acts. Henry packed the Parliament with his own men 
so that it passed any law, imposed any tax and agreed to anything 
that the King liked to do. It was so docile and subservient that he 
could conveniently use it to serve his most selfish and personal ends. 
The King was careful never to wound the susceptibilities of Parlia¬ 
ment. The submissiveness of Parliament is clear from the following 
few examples: j 

1. Parliament paid the King’s debts;-' 


2. It allowed him to separate the Church of England from the 
Church of Rome and make the English sovereign the supreme head 
of the! Church and the State;*/ 

■ 3. If gave the power of law to royal proclamations; .' 
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4 It always passed the Acts of Attainder (its object was to exe¬ 
cute a person for high Treason or similar charge). 

5. It allowed the King the right of repeated marriages. 

6. It allowed the King to regulate succession to the throne ac¬ 
cording to his will. 

7. The Parliament of 1539 suppressed the greater monasteries 
permitting the King thereby to seize their wealth and lands. 

Henry always humoured the Parliament and besides, he was con¬ 
fident that the majority of both the Houses was in favour of his 
policy. 

The people calmly bore the King’s despotic acts because they 
wanted a strong ruler who could keep down the turbulent nobles and 
give the country blessings of peace and security. The people knew 
well the civil results of die tyranny of the uncontrolled barons; hence 
the people had decided to be satisfied with the rule of one tyrant 
instead of having so many tyrants (still there were many barons in 
the country and every baron could act like an uncontrolled tyrant if 
the King was weak. Hence the people wanted a very strong ruler who 
could keep perfect peace and order in the country). Henry VIII, clever 
and tactful as he was, often threw the burden of his unpopular mea¬ 
sures on a particular minister and punished him to please the people. 
The people highly valued peace and security for without it life was 
impossible and for this the price paid by them was their silent tolerance 
of the despotism of King Henry VIII which had reached its climax 
under him. 

Henry VIH’s despotic policy was tolerated because it was based 
upon national support and approval. His policy did not lead to any 
popular insurrection, because it had the support of the people. 

All this shows that “No single monarch left so large a perso¬ 
nal mark upon the nation as Henry V1IL” 

A NOTE J 

Henry’s Wives '^—' 

Henry was married to Catherine of Aragon, his brother Arthur’s 
widow, for state reasons. Henry VH had married his eldest son 
Arthur to Catherine to create friendly relations with Spain. Thus it 
was a political marriage and not a marriage of Arthur’s choice. When 
Arthur died, Henry VH married his second son Henry (afterwards 
Henry _VIII) by a special permission of the Pope to maintain friend¬ 
ship with Spain. It was again a marriage for state purposes and not 
as the result of affection and personal convenience like those of pri¬ 
vate people. 

When Henry' had become king he decided to divorce Catherine 
he had fallen in love with' Anne Boleya^-a court lady. After a 
few years she fell into disgrace and was beheaded by the king’s 
orders, for high treason. Hefiry at once married Jane Seymopr, who 
met her natural death about two years after the marriage/ Henry’s 
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fourth wife was Anne of Cleves, the arrangement being made by, 
Thomas Cromwell. But her appearance was not to the king’s liking. 
Cromwell was beheaded and the marriage was declared null. His 
fifth wife was Catherine Howard but she proved to be an undutiful 
wife and hence executed for high treason. His last giYth Wif* 
was Cath erine Parr who n ——_____ 

Q. Describe briefly Henry VIII’s work and achievement. 
What were his services to England? Or, “Henry VIII was one of 
the great Kings of England”. Discuss. 

Henry VUU is rightly considered one of the very ablest Kings 
of England. He had certain serious faults as man and as king, 
but had he been devoid of all virtues, he would not have been able 
to hold En gland in his grip for 37 years. He rendered many services 
to his country and his work and achievement were certainly com¬ 
mendable. They may be briefly noted as under:— 

HENRY’S WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT, HIS SERVICES, 
HIS GREATNESS 

Peace and Prosperity. He crushed the power of the nobles and 
established a strong centralized government in the country. Henry 
VII had done much to destroy the power of the nobles but still there 
were barons in the country who required to be seriously dealt with. 
It was left to Henry VUI to crush such barons. He established per¬ 
fect peace and order in the kingdom. He encouraged industries, trade 
and commerce and thus made his people prosperous. He ruled Eng¬ 
land as an autocrat but he proved himself to be the guardian of the 
national interests. 

National and Independent Church. He made the Church of 
England National and independent. He s epara ted the Church of Eng ¬ 
la nd from the C hurch of Rome and“made the"TBBg“Cf "England the 
supreme head of tKe'T!hUrdi~and"Th'e'‘'State. “The Papal Supremacy 
had been abolished, the king was the Supreme Head of the Church 
in England and the “Papal Militia” had been dispersed with the dis¬ 
solution of the Monasteries.” He brought the Reformation in Eng¬ 
land and made the English Church national and independent by cut¬ 
ting off all connections with the Pope. In other countries the Refor¬ 
mation. brought not peace but the sword. Henry VIII, on the other 
hand, handled this difficult problem so adroitly and skilfully that the 
peace of the country was never allowed to be disturbed. The success 
of his religious policy is the greatest tribute to the political ability 
of Henry VHL It has been rightly said that Henry’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment was to secure the ecclesiastical independence of his country. 

Mowat says: Henry was a sagacious statesman, and possibly no 
other man could have piloted England through the crisis of the breach 
with Rome. 

A Successful Foreign Policy. During Hemy’s reign England was 
raised to. a very high place in European politics. England kept a 
balance of power in Europe and made itself a mediator in European 
politics. His policy Of ‘Balance of Power’ meant that -he helped and 
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supported the weak against the strong so that the strong party might 
not devour the weaker party and thus become the source of danger 
to others. Henry did not allow any single country to grow abnor¬ 
mally powerful. The ability and energy of Wolsey were of special 
service to his master (Henry VIII) in the region of foreign politics. 
Under his able guidance England became a great factor in European 
politics. 

Growth oj Navy. Henry took a keen interest in naval affairs. 
He laid the foundation of a “Standing Navy.” He encouraged ship¬ 
building and founded schools “for cramkig uf ’ pilots. He introduced 
swift ships and gained a naval victory over the French. The shift 
ships introduced by him were fitted with guns and it was this type of 
ship which proved so effective in the fight against the Spaniards. 
It was Henry VIII who built an effective fleet of royal fighting ships 
with royal dockyards at Woolwich and Deptford; he also founded the 
Corporation of Trinity House. He is rightly known as the ‘creator 
of modem navy’. It was with the help of a strong and efficient navy 
that England was able to increase its trade and commerce and win man y 
battles on the sea. England was rich and victorious mainly through 
its navy. Naval strength made England a great power not only on 
the continent but in the World. “He took great pains to build a 
powerful navy which formed the most important part of England’s 
defences.” 


Political Union of England with Ireland and Wales. Hitherto 
the title of an English King was Lord of Ireland but in 1541 Henry 
was acknowledged as the King of Ireland by a Pa rliament at Dublin. 

Under him Wales was finally incorporated in England. Wales 
was divided into thirteen counties and the Welsh counties and 
boroughs sent members to English Parliament and had the. same sys¬ 
tem of laws as England. Complete union of Englan d and Wales was 
thus effected. 


jXMenry a Bad Man but a Good King. As Henry grew older, he 
degenerated into a terrible monster and lost all consideration for others 7 
so that no one could approach him without trembling. He was mer¬ 
ciless to all who caused him any offence or stood in his way. This is 
also true that some of his acts were arbitrary and high-handed, his 
wish was law, his ministers and Parliament were tools in his hands 
but m spite of all his defects he did a lot of good to his countrymen. 
We should not forget that he was a watchful guardian of the national 
interests and had at his heart the permanent good of his countrymen. 
He steadily promoted the welfare of the country and succeeded in 
giving it a place of honour and glory among the nations of the world. 

nf 5 s cri “ es ’ y* he was one of the most glorious princes 

F S 0m account ^ has been given about the work, 
achievement and services one can say that he deserves a place among 
the great kings of England and one has to say that no single monarch 
left so laige.a personal mark upon the nation as Henry VITT 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTI0XS POE REVISION 
Write eti essay On the Rmtfostmce or, what is the Renaissance? 
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What do you know about the Italian and English Renaissance? 
What were its effects? How far was the Reformation an indirect re¬ 
sult of the Renaissance Movement? 

Sketch the career of Wolsey and his work and achievements . 
How far was Wolsey responsible for laying the foundation of a tradi¬ 
tional foreign policy for England? 

“Wolsey is the last Eminence in that long chain of ecclesiastical 
statesmen that tower through English History from Dunstan onwards” 
Explain . 

Discuss the following statement: “Wolsey imitated on a large 
scale the foreign policy of Henry VII ” 

How did Henry VIII free England from the Papal control? 

Explain the steps by which Henry VIII overthrew papal autho¬ 
rity in England . 

Write an essay on the Reformation in England . 

Describe the work of the Reformation Parliament . 

By what stages did the English Church sever itself from Rome? 
How did the people accept the change? 

“The effects of the Reformation were far-reaching” Discuss the 
general effects of the Reformation . 

“The Reformation effected not only England but the whole of 
Europe” What were the general effects of the Reformation? 

“The Movement for Reformation encircled the whole of the 
continent thus causing a wholesale change in the outlook of the peo¬ 
ple throughout Europe ” Mention carefully how the Reformation 
effected the whole of Europe . 

Why did the wrath of Henry VIII fall on the Monasteries? 
Carefully deal with its effects or constitutional and political results . 

Explain clearly the position of the Parliament under Henry VIIL 
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EDWARD VI (1547—1553)' 

"In ages of the saints that had comforted many 
a weary heart were rudely smashed. Sacred 
paintings that on Church Walls, had told bible 
stories to generations of illiterates, disapeared 
under whitewash”. 

—I. Tenen. 


His Accession and Character. After the death of his father 
Henry VIII, his only son Edward by his third wif e Jane Seymo ur, 
succeeded to the throne of England. Edward was gentle, studious, 
pious, affectionate and full of much promise. He was well educated, 
far wiser tha n his years and took interest in the affairs of the state. 
He was hardly t en at the time of succession . His mother had died 
soon after his birtETand "Str Edward was brought up in the Seymour 
family in the reformed faith (Protestant religion). He was, there¬ 
fore, interested in promoting the cause of the Reformation. He 
died in the sixteenth y ear of his age after a rule of six years. 

The Council of Reeencv an d Somerset. Henry VUI had put 
down in his will that as long as ms son EJward was a minor, the 
country would be ruled by a ‘Council of Regency’ with sixteen mem¬ 
bers. It so happened that the council of regency had a majority of 
reforming party (those in favour of the Reformation or Protestant¬ 
ism) with Edward Seymour, the uncle/of Edward, their leader. Ed¬ 
ward Seymour took the title of the/Duke of Somerset and became* 
Lord Protector of the Kingdom. \-/ 

Q. Give a brief account of Somerset’s Protectorate with spe¬ 
cial reference to his war with Scotland, the progress of Reforma¬ 
tion or the religions changes and the popular risings under him. 
Why did he fail? Or, 

Q. What were the aims of the Protector Somerset? Ac¬ 
count for his failure. (D.U. I960). 

S omerset as Protector. Edward was hardly ten at the time 
of sucression when his maternal uncl e. Edward Seymour, die leader 
of the reforming party in the Council of Regency, assumed the title of 
the Duke of Somerset and became Lord Protector of the realm. 

His Aims. He had two main aims before him —(1) To unite. 
England and Scotland by marrying Edward VI of England to the 
Young Mary, Queen of Scots, who was being brought up in Scotland, 
under the care of the Queen-mother. (2) His second aim was to 
promote the cause of the Reformation or to introduce changes in the 
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creed and the doctrines of the Church (that is why it is called Doc¬ 
trinal Reformation). 

I. England’s War with Scotland. Both Henry VII and Henry 
vm had eagarly desired to unite England and Scotland under the 
rule of one King. To bring about a lasting union between the two 
countries, Somerset proposed to marry Ed ward VI t o Mary, Queen 
ofjjicots. but the Scots did not welcome the proposal. Somerset took 
it ill and invaded Scotland. The Scots were defeated at Pinkie in 
1547 but they did not yield to the proposal of the marriage. The 
way in which Somerset behaved enraged the Scots and they sent 
Mary to France where she was educated and later on married to Fran¬ 
cis H. Somerset not only failed in his object but also turned Scotland 
into a bitter enemy of England. The apparent English victory at 
Pinkie was in fact a serious political defeat for it strengthened the 
friendly alliance of Scotland and France against England.—“Not only 
did the plan of uniting Scotland with England fail, but also the 
Scots were driven into the arms of the French.” 

II. Progress of Reformation ( Protestantism ) or Religious Chan¬ 
ges under Somerset. The second great aim of Somerset was to bring 
about religious changes in order to promote the cause of Reforma¬ 
tion. In the reign of Henry VIII the Reformation was political, i.e., 
it separated the Church of England from the Church of Rome which 
made Henry the Supreme Head of the Church and the Pope lost all 
jurisdiction in England. But it was for the first time in the reign of 
Edward VI that Somerset introduced the following changes in the 
creed and the doctrines of the Church of England: 

(i) The images of saints were pulled down, and broken into 
pieces and their pictures on the walls were destroyed and defaced. 

(ii) The Statute of Six Articles passed by Henry VHI and the 
Mass were abolished. 

(iii) The clergy were permitted to marry. 

(iv) The use of Latin in Church services was abolished and 
instead the use of English was made compulsory. 

(v) The First Prayer Book of Edward VI in English was intro¬ 
duced in 1549. It was a complete guide of prayer and worship for 
churches in England. An Act of Uniformity was also passed the 
same year (1549) ordering all the churches in England to use the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI as a matter of uniformity. 

(vi) Catholic bishops were imprisoned. Advanced Protestants 
were appointed to the bishoprics from which Catholics had been ex¬ 
cluded. 

(vii) The Church property was confiscated once again. A new 
Chantry Act was passed by which hundreds of chantries (religious 
places where the Catholics met to sing religious songs and say prayers) 
and the religious charitable endowments of the Catholics were sup¬ 
pressed. 

Causes of the Unpopularity and Failure of Somerset. 

1> Somerset had miserably failed in his proposal to .unite Eng- 
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land und Scotland.. He acted wrongly and rashly in attacking Scot¬ 
land to compel the Scots to marry Mary, Queen of Scots, to Edward 
VI. He perhaps forgot that hands are won not by force and fear but 
by love and good wishes. No doubt, Scotland was defeated but with 
this defeat Scotland was also lost. Scotland became hostile to Eng¬ 
land and instead France and Scotland became friends. 

2. In his religious policy too, Somerset was an equal failure. The 
severity and tactlessness with which the religious changes were car¬ 
ried out caused great unrest and gave a rude shock to the conserva¬ 
tive part of the people who formed an overwhelming majority. The 
religious houses of the Catholics were plundered by the reformers like 
Somerset and his followers and they grew fat on their wealth. The 
property of trading companies and other similar corporations was 
coniiscated on religious pretensions. 

The rapidity and rashness with which the religious changes were 
thrust upon the people made them indignant. This led to popular 
revolts in Cornwall and Devonshire but they were suppressed with¬ 
out much difficulty. 

3. The agrarian and economic grievances of the people led to 'a 
more formidable revolt in Norfolk under the leadership of Ket. 
Ploughland had been converted into pasture, sheep-farming became 
more popular, the enclosure of the commons, the greed of the new 
landlords who had got the lands of the monasteries, rise in prices of 
com and other articles owing to the debasement of currency were 
the chief .causes of the revolt. The rebels first defeated the King’s 
forces and the position was very critical but they were at last defeated 
by Dudley, Earl of Warwick, a member of the Regency Council. 
Somerset was held responsible for this great rebellion which was put 
down with great difficulty. He became unpopular among all sections 
of people. His incapacity to govern and manage affairs of the State 
with efficiency was too clear. 

4. Somerset’s personal character was also greatly responsible for 
his unpopularity, failure and ultimate fall from power. 

He was very rich and overbearing and got even his own brother 
arrested and executed, was greedy and ambitious and robbed the 
religious houses and lay institutions to make himself and his follow¬ 
ers grow rich on their wealth. Somerset built for himself a most 
magnificient and princely house on the Thames partly out of the 
materials obtained from the robbed churches. He was tactless and 
utterly failed to form an idea of the difficulties and problems that he 
had to actually face in his undertakings. ‘He was utterly unpractical 
aftd failed in all his undertakings.’ 

All these factors and causes led to Somerset’s fall from power. 
He was removed from the Council and the Duke of Northumberland 
took his place as Lord Protector of the realm. Somerset was at last 
executed in 1552 for the charges brought against him. 

Q. Trace the course of the Doctrinal Reformation (Protes- 
tOT t iaa or Reformed Faith) in the reign of Edward VI. Or, 
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Q. Trace the progress of Reformation under Somerset and 
Northumberland. Or, 

Q. What do you know of the religious policy of Edward VI 
or what steps were taken to make Protestantism as State Reli¬ 
gion in the reign of Edward VI? Or, 

Q. How did England become a Protestant country under 
Edward VI? 

Ans. JX he reign of Edward VI was constituted of two parts— 
one underjPr otector Somerse t 1547—1549 and the other under Pro¬ 
tector. the muke of Northumbe rland 1549—1553. Both of them were 
zealously in favour of the Reformation and took a number of steps 
to promote it. The combined work of both forms the sum total of 
the progress of Reformation in the reign of Edward VI. 

(A) Progress of Reformation or Religious Changes Under 
Somerset. For this please consult previous Answer. 

(B) Progress of Reformation or Religious Changes Under 
Northumberland. Northumberland succeeded Somerset as Protector 
and ruler of the realm in 1549. He was selfish, greedy, unprincipled 
and ambitious who knew no scruples. He grew enormously wealthy 
by the riches he had robbed from churches and monasteries in the 
name of reform. He was a self-seeker and had no true love for re¬ 
ligion, though outwardly he joined the party that was in favour of 
religious reform. His efforts to secure the throne of England for his 
own Daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, after the death of Edward VI. 
made him widely unpopular among the people. He was charged 
with treason and executed in 1553. Everybody felt that he had de¬ 
served that fate. 

He introduced the following changes to promote the cause of the 
Reformation: 

1. Catholics who still adhered to the bishoprics were excluded 
and advanced Protestants were appointed to take their place. 

2. Foreign theologians who were strongly in favour of the re¬ 
formed religion were appointed at. Oxford and Cambridge to under¬ 
take the task of guiding the clergymen in the spread of Protestantism 
among the people. 

3. The First Prayer Book of Edward VI was revised and issued to 
the public in 1552 under the name of the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. A new Act of Uniformity was passed to enforce its use 
in all English Churches. 

4. The Forty-two Articles of Religion were issued in 1553. • 
They contained the doctrines of Protestantism in full and formed the 
basis of the English Church. 

5. The Act of Succession passed by Henry VTII to regulate suc¬ 
cession to the throne was changed. It meant to deprive Mary (daugh¬ 
ter of Henry VHI and a Catholic) of the throne and bring Lady Jane 
Grey (married to the son of Northumberland, and a Protestant) to 
tee throne of England after the death of Edward VI. Northumber¬ 
land succeeded in prevailing upon Edward VI to give his consent to 
the changed Act of Succession. 
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"May’s sole aim was to bring back the nation 
to the Catholic faith to which she was fervently 
attached. She undid the work of her father 
and brother.” 

Accession of Mary Tudor a Popular Event. Mary was the 
daughter of Henry VIII and Catherine—that unfortunate queen who 
had been divorced by Henry. According to the Act of Succession 
passed by Henry VIII, Edward VI was to suceeded by his sister 
Mary Tudor. But the Duke of Northumberland, the second protector 
of the realm (first Protector was Somerset) in the reign of Edward 
VI, a greedy, unprincipled and unscrupulous man, did not want Mary 
Tudor to come to the throne after the death of Edward VI. He 
wanted Lady Jane Grey, his own daughter-in-law, the wife of one 
of his sons, to ascend the throne after the death of Edward VI Lady 
Jane Grey was the grand-daughter of Henry VEfl’s sister Mary 
Northumberland formed this plot for two reasons—to keep the poli¬ 
tical power in his own hands through Lady Jane Grey and to con- 
tinue the work of the Reformation for Mary was a staunch Roman 
Catholic and she would undo the work of his father and brother, if 
she ascended the throne. Northumberland succeeded in getting the 

topvStSSi'S fSl"* 01 s “ cce ? s ‘ on - 
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determination uncommon among women. She would not yield to a 
threat of force; she seemed to have inherited her father’s (Henry 
VIII) strength of will. She was not selfish and corrupt. She felt 
for the poor and expressed her anxiety to improve their condition. 
Her great weakness was that she loved Catholicism too much and 
had no sympathy for the new faith. Her determination to restore 
the old religion and bring back the supremacy of the Pope in Eng¬ 
land spoiled her cause and made her rule doomed to failure despite 
her good qualities. 

Q. The Spanish marriage of Queen Mary had two important 
results—one religious and the other political—but both disastr¬ 
ous.” Explain. (D.U. 1957). 

Mary’s Marriage with Philip II of Spain. Mary was an ex¬ 
treme Catholic who came to the throne with her full determination 
to undo what her father and brother had done to destroy the influ¬ 
ence of the Pope in England and push the cause of the Reformation. 
By a series of Acts passed by the Reformation Parliament between 
1529—1536, Henry VHI had made the King of England the supreme 
Head of the Church of England and done away with the supremacy 
of the Pope in the affairs of the English Church. In the reign ol 
Edward VI, the two Protectors, Somerset and Northumberland, had 
sufficiently advanced the cause of Reformation, i.e., Protestantism. 
Mary was determined to upset all this. As a bigoted Roman Catho¬ 
lic lady, Mary hated the Reformation still more because the suffer¬ 
ings and disgrace of her mother Catherine were more due to it than 
any other cause. Her firm belief in her religion made her blind 
to every other consideration—personal or political. She considered 
it her sacred mission to bring her subjects back to their old faith. 
It was to strengthen her hands to accomplish her great work that she 
married her cousin, Philip II of Spain, son of Emperor Charles V. 
and a man of strong Catholic views. Besides, she looked to Spain 
for moral and material aid because it was her mother’s home. It 
cannot, however, be denied that Mary committed a great political 
blunder and betrayed utter lack of statesmanship in marrying Philip 
of Spain. This marriage was the greatest disappointment of her life 
for when she tried to love Philip, he tried to forsake her and he had 
hardly visited England more than once. 

Wyatt’s Revolt. Many’s marriage with Philip of Spain, soon 
became unpopular in England. The people wished Mary to marry 
some English noble and not Philip of Spain for that would result 
in the loss of England’s independence and make her a mere depend¬ 
ency of Spain. The people of Kent and Sussex revolted under Wyatt 
as a protest against the marriage but Mary preserved her courage 
and put down the revolt. Wyatt was beheaded. The revolt Was a 
failure. 

Disastrous Religious Result of the Marriage. As a staunch 
•Roman Catholic, Mary was bent upon restoring die old religion and 
the supremacy of the Pope at all costs and, consequenpes. In her 
mad endeavour to accomplish this wrong task before her, she forgot 
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all personal and political consequences, she ignored the forces at 
work against her, she paid no heed to the national aspirations and she 
neglected the great truth that her bigotry and cruel measures would 
turn love of her people into hatred. What she considered to be a 
sacred mission turned to be the greatest disappointment of her life. 
Her cruel measures and three years’ persecution (burning of about 
three hundred leading Protestants of both sexes to death) made her 
reign the darkest period in the history of England. She undid the 
whole work done by Henry VIII and Edward VI, she revised the 
power of the Pope in England, she committed inhuman acts which 
earned her the nickname of ‘Bloody Mary’ but all this worked for the 
failure of her life-mission. Every cruel act of Mary strengthened the 
cause of Protestantism and showed the barbarous nature of Catholic 
religion. The courage, patience and silence with which the sufferers, 
bore the sufferings created in the minds of the people a sense of 
deep respect for Protestantism and a feeling of disgust for Catholic 
religion. The object which Mary had placed before herself turned 
out to be a dream. She miserably failed in her religious mission. 
Instead of restoring Catholicism she helped to resore Protestantism 
in the long run. “By these persecutions, however, she failed to 
achieve her purpose of eradicating Protestantism from England.” Now 
Protestantism was on sure footing. In her religious policy she went 
too fast and too far and therefore she failed. Had she adopted a mid¬ 
dle course, i.e., restored only the old faith, the nation was with her but 
when she restored papal supremacy in England the nation turned 
against her. The restoration of the papal supremacy was a national 
disgrace and humiliation which the nation was not prepared to stand. 
The control of the Pope over the religious affa irs of England was 
removed by Henry VUI but it was restored by Mary—a disgraceful, 
humiliating national change. 

Disastrous Political Result of the Marriage. Loss of Calais was 
the disastrous political result of the Spanish marriage. There was a 
war between France and Spain and Philip of Spain requested Mai$. 
to join him in the war. Mary knew that her husband’s treatment 1 
towards her was one of extreme indifference and disappointment but 
still she decided to agree to his request and participate in the war. 
She was however destined to undergo one more misfortune before 
her reign ended. She sent an English army jointly with her husband 
to defend the Spanish Netherlands against France. The French as a 
measure of revenge successfully attacked Calais, the only English 
possession on the continent. Calais fell easily since its fortifications 
and garrison had long been neglected. It was a national loss and 
humiliation. The loss of Calais made Mary very unpopular. She 
herself fdt it very much. “Calais will be engraved upon my heart”, 
she is supposed to have said. We have thus seen that Mary’s mar¬ 
riage was not a happy one^ It led to very important results—one 
religious and the other pohpal—but both were sad and disastrous. 

.rsltgSpps poliqy fed to the failure of her reigi and the loss of 
Calais taqsed her such a serious shock that she died df ,jt. She went 
dovtt «ave ddldfess, hated by her people, unwept, uohonour- 
ed'end unsung. Her end was really miserable aad existed pity. 
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Her religous policy was a complete failure, so was her foreign 
policy. She was anti-national in her outlook and least fitted to gov¬ 
ern England in those times. 

Q. Describe the various steps by which Mary restored 
~p.n ma.Ti Catholicism and papal supremacy in England. 

Q. What were those religious measures by which Mary un¬ 
did the work of her father Henry VIII and her brother Edward 
VI. Or, 

Q. What do you mean by the Counter-Reformation and the 
Catholic Reaction under Mary Tudor? Or, 

Q. Trace the course of the Reformation in the reign of 
Mary. 

Meaning of Counter-Reformation. The attempt to check the 
progress of Reformation and undo its work by bringing back Roman 
C a tlydir. ism to its original glory and position is called the Counter 
Reformation and the Catholic Reaction. The Pope tried to check 
the progress of the Reformation thus: he asked the Jesuits to lead 
a pure, simple and noble life so as to make the people appreciate 
the beauty of the Catholic religion; he advised the bishops and the 
priests to live a better and nobler life; he requested the Catholic 
Kings of France, Spain and other countries to resort to necessary 
measures- to restore the Catholic religion; he asked Mary Tudor to 
do her best to bring back the old religion to its old position. 

Steps by which Mary restored Catholicism and Papal Supremacy. 
Mary was a woman with strong Catholic views. She received her 
religious training on the staunch Catholic lines. She had suffered 
very much at the hands of the reformers. Her mother Catherine of 
Aragon had been divorced. She had nearly lost the throne herself. 
Her Catholic priests always tried to excite and instigate her against 
the reformed faith. She also wanted to please her husband who was 
a thorough and uncompromising Catholic. All these factors combin¬ 
ed to restore Catholicism apparently with great zeal. In fact she 
worked like a fanatic who is prepared for all consequences. 

Mary’s Parliament passed the following Acts: 

1. Act to Annul the Divorce of Catherine. A Bill was passed 
annulling the divorce of Catherine by Henry VIII thus making her 
position regular and stable. Mary could thus play the role of a full- 
fledged sovereign and exercise all rights peculiar to Tudor monarchy. 

2. Dismissal of the Protestant Bishops. The Protestant bishops 
were driven away from their seats and the Roman Catholics like 
Bonner, Gardiner and others were brought back in their seats. She 
filled up all important ecclesiastical seats and other- important posts 
in the government by persons of her own choice. The. foreign Pro¬ 
testants were also ordered to leave the realm. 

3. Restoration of the Ancient Form of Worship. The English 
Bible and the Prayer Books of Edward VI were replaced by'the old 
Latin Prayer, Book. All laws passed in the x reign of Edward yl;,; to 
pashf iHid encourage Protestant religion, were iepeakii. ’ 
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. I ni the Six Articles. The Parliament restored the 
six Articles and the Mass. The clergy were prohibited to marry. 
Ue ckS who had already married were asked to give up their 


wives. 


5 Reveal of the Forty-two Articles. Her Parliament repeal^ the 
Fort^Two Articles that had formed the basis of the Reformed Faith. 
Mv effort to encourage Protestant teaching m the country was for¬ 
bidden and it was to be severely punished. (So far she had restored 
Se ofd religious conditions, i.e., Roman Catholicism but henceforth 
ter object was to go still back and restore the supremacy of the 
Pope or to bring the Church of England under the Church of Rome). 

6 Reped of the Act of Supremacy. Mary’s Parliament repeal- 
ed all' the laws that Henry VIII had passed to weaken the power and 
position of the Pope in England. The Act of Supremacy which made 
the sovereign of England the supreme head of the Church of England 
was also repealed. By this the supremacy of the Pope as the head 
of the English Church was restored though the monastic property was 
not to be returned and it was allowed to remain in the possession 
of the present holders. The English sovereign was no longer the head 
of the English Church which was again brought under the control of 
the Pope. England was no longer independent in her religious 
affairs and she was again made a dependency of Rome.. A Papal 
legate was appointed to remain in England. It was a national insult 
and a national humiliation. Henry VIII had got rid of a foreigner 
as head of the English Church but Mary had brought him back 
again. Mary made her submission to the Pope. 


7. The Law Against the Lollards Was Re-Enacted. Somerset 
had repealed the law against the heretics in the reign of Edward VI 
but that was re-enacted by Mary’s Parliament. According to this 
law Mary got the right of punishing the Protestants and even burn¬ 
ing diem to death. The task of burning the Protestants was the last 
part of her religious policy. She was not satisfied with the religious 
changes made so far by her. Her thirst for human blood was still 
to be quenched. 


She mercilessly persecuted the followers of the Reformed Faith, 
Le., the Protestants. The Protestant bishops including Hooper,. Col¬ 
gate, Ridley and Latimer were burnt alive to death. When the 
flames began to make sharp noise, the aged Latimer cried out, “Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley. Play the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle, by God’s grace in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.” Ferrar, Rogers, Saunders Taylor and Cranmer in all 
about three hundred (300) Protestants of both sexes including child¬ 
ren were burnt alive to death. When Cranmer was brought to be 
hurat,. he said with courage: “This was the hand that wrote it 
(Catherine’s divorce), therefore it shall suffer first punishment.” The 
fire rapidly spread and the martyr was soon dead and gone. •, 

. The great historian Innes says, “Henry before and Elizabeth 
rfterererds could be ruthless, but wlule one reigned thirty-eight years 
and the other forty-five, yet in neither, reign was the aggregate of: 
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timin g s or executions for religion so great as in these five years 
( 1553 — 1558 ) of Mary’s.” The cruel policy of indiscriminate perse¬ 
cution earned her the nick name of ‘Blood Mary’ and her reign the 
darkest period in English History. 

Mary A Miserable Failure. Her life was full of sad failures and 
bitter disappointments. When she first ascended the throne, she was 
most popular and her subjects heartily welcomed her but during five 
years she turned her subjects into her bitterest enemies and her friends 
into foes. Her fault was that she went to extremes and travelled too 
fast and too far. She was a heartless Catholic fanatic burning with 
a desire for revenge. Had she stopped with the restoration of the 
old faith the nation was with her and did not oppose her but when 
she took steps to restore the papal supremacy in England the people’s 
anger knew no bounds and began to hate her. 

The restoration of the power of the Pope and the religious 
changes introduced by her show that she had undone the work of 
her father and brother. But in fact, here was nothing in it for her 
to rejoice for all this was a temporary phase and the Reformation 
came back once again in its full swing in the next reign. 

When she was burning the Protestants to death she was in fact 
digging a grave for Catholicism. Her cruel persecution of the Pro¬ 
testants turned the hearts of the people from a religion which could 
encourage such barbarity and paved the way for the restoration of 
the Reformed Church. Martyrdom of every Protestant was more 
effective than a hundred sermons against popery. ‘No religion could 
be killed by force and fear’ was the verdict of the world history. 
The courage with which the Protestants faced their death strengthened 
the cause of Protestantism. No Acts of Parliament could have re¬ 
stored Protestantism with as much ease and rapidity as did the glo¬ 
rious persecution of three hundred Protestants. Southgate writes the 
great truth in the following words, “But, above all, she tried to stamp 
out protestantism from the land, and, whether she realized it or not, 
she established it firmly in the hearts of the English people.” 

Q. “The accession of Mary Tudor was very popular but her 
death was equally welcomed.” Discuss this statement. Or, 

Q. “Mary was a failure in everything that she undertook.” 
Explain. Or, 

Q. “In the whole of English history, there is no tragedy 
more piteous than that of Mary Tudor.” Explain. 

The above statement is quite true. Its answer can be divided' 
into two parts. 

(a) “The Accession of Mary Tudor Was Very Popular" For 
this please see introduction to this Chapter. 

(b) “But Her Death Was Equally Welcomed." The other half 
of the statement is also equally true. Let us study the main causes 
for which her death was welcomed. Her work and policy had so- 
much offended her subjects that she became most unpopular among' 
them and a time came when they welcomed her death. 
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The following points will help us to understand why she became 
most unpopular and the people welcomed her death:— 

1. Her Marriage with Philip II of Spain. Mary’s marriage 
with Philip of Spain, an uncompromising Caholic, was most unpopu¬ 
lar in England. The people of England rightly felt that England 
would lose her own independence, she would become a dependency 
of Spain and her interests would be subordinated to those of Spain. 
They were right to think that the authority of the Pope would be 
restored in England, the cause of the Reformation would be pushed 
to the background and England would be compelled to fight in 
favour of Spain against France. 

The English people wished that Mary should marry some Eng¬ 
lish noble but she was so much devoted to Philip that she entertain¬ 
ed no other proposal of marriage. Her marriage with Philip was a 
great political blunder and showed her lack of statesmanship. She 
gained nothinc from this Spanish matrimonial alliance but had to 
lose a great deal in her attempt to please her husband at all costs. 
The people in some parts of the country even revolted as a protest 
against the proposed Spanish marriage alliance but Mary gave no 
heed to it. Philip did not love her, and, in fact, neglected her. He 
ceased to have every regard for her as soon as he came to know 
that it was not possible to have a son from her. 

2. Her Extremely Catholic Policy. Mary was a staunch Catho¬ 
lic. She and her mother had experienced great sufferings at the 
hands of the reforming party. She was determined to revenge her 
mother’s divorce. The great aim before her was to repeal the Acts 
passed by her father and brother in favour of Protestantism. Her 
anxiety was to restore old religion and also to make the authority 
of the Pope supreme in England as it was before the legislation of 
the Reformation Parliament of Henry VIII. Here she made a great 
mistake for it was going too fast and too far. Had she stopped with 
the restoration of the old faith the nation was with her but she was 
not satisfied till she had brought back the papal supremacy, i.e., made 
Pope the supreme head of the Church of England. This caused great 
national humiliation. The nation as a whole turned against' her. 
Henry had made the Church of England ‘National’ by doing away 
with the authority of the Pope over the religious affairs of England 
but Mary restored the papal authority which was a national insult 
and humiliation. She therefore lost the sympathies of her subjects. 
Her religious policy was greatly mistaken and a sad failure. 

3. Her Foreign Policy and Loss of Calais. Her marriage with 
Philip of Spain was really a political blunder. It was to please her 
husband Philip of Spain that she fought jointly with Spain against 
France. France, to punish Mary, attacked Calais, a: place which was 
most unprotected. France captured Calais. This was a national 
humiliation. England had to suffer this ioss—material, moral and 
n ^ oaa *r^ Utt t0 the misguided foreign policy of E ngland it was 
only to please heir husband that she brought this great national; insult 
lo w»r eoKMrtry. This made Mary most unpopular with her subjects. 
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Thus Mary was unhappy and unfortunate in everything that she 
undertook. Her work and policy was a great failure. There was 
no achievement to her credit. She was a liability to her subjects. 
All that she brought to England was national insult and h umilia tion. 
Her reign was a signal failure. It was on account of her miserable 
failures and national insults that her death was equally welcomed; 
“Honest but misguided, courageous but unfortunate, the first Tudor 
Queen failed to solve the problems of a new age.” 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

What was Somerset’s contribution to the Reformation as Ed¬ 
ward Vi’s Protector? 

Discuss the contribution of Northumberland to the Reforma¬ 
tion (Protestantism) in England during the reign of Edward VI. 

What, ims Mary Tudor’s religious policy? 

How did Mary reverse the religious measures of Edward Vi’s 
reign? 

How did Mary undo the work of her father and brother in 
the field of religion? 

In the reign of Queen Mary, England experienced a sud¬ 
den reversal in religious policy.” Discuss the religious policy of 
Mary explaining how it was reversed under her “Catholicism was re- 
introduced into England in full force.” Discuss the measures by 
which Mary introduced Catholicism in England. 

Describe the role of Mary in the Revival of the Catholic Faith. 
How far was she successful? 

Write a note on the Marian Reaction. 
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ELIZABETH I (1558—1603) 

“She was free from fanaticism, having no strong 
religious beliefs: for her, unlike her brother 
and sister, the religious problem was primarily 
a political problem and her aim was so to han¬ 
dle it as to maintain the unity of the nation.” 

—Ramsay Muir 


Her Accession Character. Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
VIII and Anne Bolcyn. succeeded to the throne of England after 
the death of her step-sister Mary in November. 1558. Her claim’ 
to the throne was Parliamentary since she ascended it according to 
an Act of Parliament passed in the reign of her father Henry VIII. 
She is called the Virgin Queen for she did not marry throughout her 
life. Her policy was to give England peace and to keep her out of 
war for as long a period as possible and her second object was to 
make England self-dependent and a great European power. 

Bright Side of Her Character. She was tall, robust, healthy and 
good-looking. From her father she had inherited wonderful nerve 
rare courage, indomitable will, and supreme self-confidence. Gene¬ 
rally she was gay and cheerful and had a balanced mind under diffi- 
i* 1 ®' ,? be . eoi| ld. speak several languages fluently and was proud 
of her skill m hunting, dancing and riding. She loved her people and 
was highly patriotic and national in spirit. She had the tact of select¬ 
ing able and wise ministers who worked hard for her and made her 
° f , th , e mo c st b , nlliant periods in the history of Ensland. 
condition 8 ^ ° VC f ° r the poor and she did a lot t0 improve"their 

Queen Elizabeth was a very clever and wise woman and shf» 
C.” °” e ”* besl rulm «“* S EngS 

Weak Side of Her Character. She had inherited from her mortar 
fonta fo r pomp, show and pleasure and she Tnen? a 

to my meartVfjiir^o/foui X'„™Y”° St “"“™P“l'>us and 8 resorted 
to tell r~ £ fw £ t0 p"" her purpose. She never hesitated 
T ;ir? L;^\i. Gcn t ra,1y she was se,fish and vain and loved flatterv 

flatteries of her courtiers “ listened with pleasure to the 
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clever and tactful and guided her country most successfully through 
all difficulties and problems. She never allowed any one to dictate, 
and dominate her. Her political wisdom, i.e., when to yield and. 
when to remain firm, her capacity to choose able and wise ministers, 
her rock-like determination to face any situation, her policy of com¬ 
promise, her intense love of her people and her anxiety to make Eng-, 
land great and respected abroad were the virtues which far-outweigh¬ 
ed her weaknesses and were responsible for making her age one of •. 
the most glorious periods in the development of the English people' 
and giving her a place of honour among the greatest sovereigns of 
England. In fact she proved to be one of the best rulers that ever 
graced the English throne. A great historian has summed up her char¬ 
acter as— 

“She was as self-willed and imperious as her father. As mean 
and stingy as her grandfather, and as vain and frivolous 
as her mother. But beneath this frivolity and stinginess, 
there lay a real love of England, which guided her in all 
her actions.” 

Ramsay Muir writes, “careers were made or marred by her smile 
or frown and the aim of all ambition was to win her favour.” She 
felt happy to know that people were anxious for her smiles. 

Q. Briefly state the various domestic difficulties and problems 
that Elizabeth had to face.. How did she overcome them? Or, 

Q. What were the domestic problems that faced England 
during Elizabeth’s reign? (D.U. 1965) 

ELIZABETH’S DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne after the death of her step¬ 
sister Jfary Tudor, she had to face a number of problems but she 
overcame them by her courage, wisdom and skill and a balanced; 
mind. Some of her domestic problems and difficulties may be briefly 
described as follows:— 

(A) Difficulty About Law and Order. When Elizabeth ascend-’ 
ed the throne the country was seriously suffering from lack of law. 
order and discipline. The main reason of this was that the reign of 
Edward VI and Tudor Mary had been solely busy with introducing • 
religious changes in the realm and paid no serious attention to any 
other aspect of life. During the reign of Edward VI, the two Pro¬ 
tector, Somerset (1547—1549) and Northumberland (1549—1553), 
were equally greedy, ambitious and unscrupulous. They were self- 
seekers and grew fat on the Church property. They devoted no at¬ 
tention to the State business and the maintenance of law and order. 

Again, in the reign of Mary, the government was whole-heartedly 
busy with introducing religious changes and neglected law and order 
of the country. Mary was a fanatic Catholic who devoted her sole 
attention to the restoration of the Catholic religion and the supremacy 
of the Pope. She paid no heed to other affairs of the State. Her . 
mad policy of bitterly persecuting the Protestants led to a very sad ' 
state of affairs and badly upset law and order of the country. 
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The first thing that Elizabeth did was to restore peace and order 
in the country by her strength, wisdom and tact. She knew it per¬ 
fectly well that a country which suffered from lack of law, order and 
discipline could not make satisfactory progress. She established a' 
strong government in the country which the people urgently needed 
for no progress and prosperity was possible without it. 

<B) Religious Difficulty. There were three main religious parties, 
in the country-—the Catholics, the Protestants and the Puritans. The 
Catholics desired to be united to the Pope; the Protestants were those 
persons who were satisfied with the religious changes introduced in 
the reign of Edward VI; the Puritans, from their desire to purify 
the Church still more, wanted to push on the Reformation still fur¬ 
ther. 


Elizabeth wanted peace in the country by pleasing people of all 
religions. She wanted a political and not a religious solution of the 
problem. She had personally no strong religions scruples and pre¬ 
judices. She wanted to avoid extremes of the r eigns of Edward VI 
and his sister Mary. Both had gone too fast and too far and thus 
both had failed, but Elizabeth wanted a via media or a middle course. 

^lution of the religious problem of her realm was more of a 
politician rather than that of an ecclesiast. Edward VI and Mary had 
both acted as fanatics and ecclesiasts and not as politicians. Eliza¬ 
beth wanted to play the role of a wise politician who is anxious for 
tiie welfare of the people, who wants to avoid civil wars and disturb¬ 
ances and who wants to preserve peace, law and order in the country. 

Her settlement of the religious problem is known as the Com- 
promise ,.e., based on Middle Course which proved a Seat suaSs 
for Whkfa gave England her national Church once 

LtleiLfS Sf OrurchT ° tS *° Wmg ab ° Ut her ‘ Reli S ious 

«. £s£&?sys, s “Sf ,ffa ***« 

VlBLEdroM?and ^6m ed <imSiflJ eV thr,“‘1“' HMlry ’ 
suffered a great loss as other countri^wou d not £to h°i 5°^^ 
coins in return for their goods. 1 *“* t0 have debased. 

persons *£?wwe &f ioas were sta .rted by' 

the manufoctu^ n^Sfat^l? 

cause the monks had ac*ed as tLTZ* ** Wmon pp^pbe 


» . — m ~ -r , *rr They* ha d also esti 
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The suppression of the monasteries had made many people homeless; 
and vagabonds. 

MEASURES TO IMPROVE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITION 

Elizabeth’s Social Code. Task of National Re-organisation 

1. The Statute of Apprentices or Artificers. By this Statute no 
one could set up as a fully qualified artisan unless he was 24 and had 
served at least seven years of apprenticeship. This led to the growth 
of useful industries which made the English people prosperous. 

2. Foundation of Merchant Companies. Elizabeth founded and 
encouraged among others the trading companies like the Turkey Com¬ 
pany, the Muscovy Company, the Levant Company and the East India 
Company. They brought immense wealth to the country. 

3. Fixing of Reasonable Wages. The workers in different trades 
and industries were to be paid reasonable wages as fixed by the Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace. 

4. Laws to End Vagrancy. People who had been thrown out 

of work went round the country like vagabonds with no aim but to 
harass simple. and innocent people. Such vagabonds generally lost 
morals and became a disgrace and burden to the society; By the 
Laws of Vagrancy people found to be wandering without aim were 
to be punished in terms of law and were forced to work in the State 
Work-houses where work was provided to them and payment was 
made for the work done by them. 1 

5. Reform of Coinage. The coinage was debased in the reigns 
of Henry VII, Edward VI and Mary Tudor. It brought bad name 
to England abroad besides adversely affecting Trade. Other coun¬ 
tries were not prepared to accept debased coinage and thus it render¬ 
ed incalculable loss to English merchants. 

Elizabeth, however, gave her serious attention to the questiori 
of reforming the coinage. The needful was done and the trade of 
the country prospered. 

6. Promotion of British Industries by Encouraging the Huguenots . 

The Protestants of France and Netherlands were called Huguenots. 
They left their native lands and came over to England for religious 
grounds. Such people were experts in several industries, manufac¬ 
tures and professions. These artists and artisans were encourag¬ 
ed and given concessions and facilities to settle- in England. . Manu¬ 
facture pf cloth, paper, sugar, glass, shipping and many other things 
flourished under them and they trained and taught Englishinen in 
all industries known to them* There was a sort of industrial' revo 1 
lution in the country. : 5 

7. The Poor Laws. 1601. V S till there were ‘Sturdy beggars 4 in 
the country who were boduyTfrror work but intentionally they , did po 
work. T]o meet this difficulty,, Elizabeth passed a number of Acts, 
according td which' -‘overseers’ were- appointed." 1 Their 'duty . whs to 
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lew rates on all the landowners of a parish and to maintain such of 
K pS“r*ople who could not work for physical unfitness. For the 
able-Sed poor, who were out of work, employment was provided 
in thework-houses. Thus the problem of unemployment was solved 
to a great extent. 

All her efforts resulted in solving social and economic problems 
of her country to a great extent and added to its material prosperity. 

(D) Financial Difficulty. The Treasury was emptied and the 
nation was in debt. There were four reasons for this. 

(a) There was misgovernment both under Edward VI and 
Mary; 


(b) England’s war with France had drained her treasury: 

(c) Mary had been so busy with religious affairs that she paid 
no attention to internal progress; and 

(d) Mary had given up the Church lands that Were in the 
possession of the State. 

Elizabeth reformed the coinage, encouraged trade and indus¬ 
tries. gave facilities to the Huguenots, restored the credit of England 
in foreign markets, founded Trading Companies, controlled the ex¬ 
penses of the State by allowing no mismanagement and carefully 
avoided wars and followed the policy of peace particularly in the 
first twenty-five years of her reign. The treasury was thus improved. 


(I) Personal and Political Difficulties. She had to face political 
difficulties at the hands of the Catholics and the Pope. 


(i) The Catholics supported the claims of Mary, Queen of Scots 
(the descendant of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII) to the 
throne of England by declaring Elizabeth as the illegitimate daughter 
of Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn. 

(ii) The Pope (Pius V) refused to acknowledge her as Queen 
of England. In 1570 the Pope issued a Bull excommunicating and 
deposing Elizabeth. 

(iii) Mary, Queen of Scots, was a source of constant danger to 
the safety of Elizabeth. A number of plots were formed with the 
object of killing Elizabeth and placing Mary on the throne of England. 
All these plots had failed and at last Elizabeth had to order Mary to 
be executed in 1587 for she was found guilty of participating in a plot 
which aimed at murdering Elizabeth. 


Plots Against Elizabeth 

(1) The Ridolfi Plot, 1571. Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, in¬ 
duced the Duke of Norfolk to put himself at the head of the rebel¬ 
lion. He was to marry Mary. The object of the plot was to release 
Mary (because she was in imprisonment in England) depose Eliza¬ 
beth and restore Catholics. The plot was detected and Norfolk was 
executed. 

(2) The Throgmorton Plot, 1583, The object of the plot was 
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to kill Elizabeth and place Mary on the English throne with the help 
of Spain and English Catholics. The plot was discovered and its 
•leader Throgmorton was executed in 1584. The Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor was expelled from England for his complicity in the plot. 

(3) Babington Plot, 1586. Its object was also to assassinate Eli¬ 
zabeth and to place Mary on the throne. The plot was detected and 
the chief plotters were executed. Mary was also executed in 1587 
as it was found that she had approved of the main object of the plot. 

It was with the execution of Mary that political dangers of Eliza¬ 
beth ended and she felt safe on the throne for the rest of her reign. 

It can be said to the credit of Elizabeth that she overcame all 
■difficulties by her courage and confidence in herself and her country. 
She showed rare courage and firmness of purpose in great matters. 
Rayner says about Elizabeth, “Perhaps her greatest quality was her 
steadfast courage amid dangers and difficulties which would have 
daunted any other person.” 

Q. Describe briefly (a) Elizabeth’s religions views and (b) 
her Religious Settlement. 

Q. Clearly examine the religious policy of Queen Elizabeth 
X Or, (D.U. 1958—60) 

Q. How did Elizabeth settle the religious Question? What 
were the effects of this settlement? Or, (D.U. 1955). 

,/Q. Describe Elizabeth’s Ecclesiastical Policy and her Estab¬ 
lishment of the National Church of England. ft • ft ( pv« ) 

‘•Hs. 

(a) ELIZABETH’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 

Elizabeth was not a woman of religious beliefs in the sense of 
'her brother Edward VI and her sister Mary. She was not a fanatic film 
them. She was endowed with a spirit of toleration and carefully 
avoided extremes. She was neither a staunch Catholic nor a staunch 
Protestant but she would like to adjust her views to political condi¬ 
tions and the prevailing circumstances in the best interests of the 
country. Personally she did not care much for religious creeds and 
practices. She was not interested in religious dogmas. 

Her main consideration was the maintenance of peace and order 
in the country and to so adjust her religious policy that there was no 
conflict among the various parties in the country and that her own 
position was secured as head of the Kingdom in religious and secular 
.affairs. 

Thus about Elizabeth’s religious views we can finally say that 
she did not bother much about her own religious views. At least 
she was not a zealous follower of Reformed Faith like her brother 
Edward VI nor a staunch Catholic like her sister Mary. It was not 
religion that stood first with her but the interest of her subjects by 
-maintaining peace and harmony among them and avoiding the possi¬ 
bility of a conflict and a Civil War. She was. tolerant by nature and 
'would prefer to make use of ‘compromises’ and “adjustments’ so 
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u, 10 preserve peace o£ the country which she considered ^greatest 
bicssinc which a ruler could give to his or her people. She was wise, 
tuctful'and politically-minded and would resort to a policy ^ 
in the best interests of her people and also secure h ® r P 0S1 !i°JJ J | 
head of the Kingdom without external interference in secular and 
religious affairs. She was tolerant and not so strict in her religious 
views; her religion lay in best safeguarding the interests of her people 
bv giving them peace and a spirit of toleration. 


(b) HER RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT OR SYSTEM. 
HER RELIGIOUS POLICY OF COMPROMISE 


When Elizabeth ascended the throne, there were three main re- 
licious parties in the country (a) The orthodox Catholics; (2) The 
moderate Protestants and (3) The extreme Protestants called the 
Puritans. She had no personal interest in any religion. Her great 
object was to promote national unity in the Church and make Eng¬ 
land a great power nationally and internationally. She wanted to 
follow a policy that would please all parties and offend none. She 
wanted to avoid extremes for that would lead to civil and religious 
war among the parties and thus expose the country to untold horrors 
and sufferings. To avoid this dangerous position she decided to 
follow her religious policy like a clever diplomat and a wise politi¬ 
cian rather than as a religious zealot. It was not religion in which 
she was so much interested but it was peace that she wanted in the 
country so as to keep the people out of religious conflicts. Peace 
was dearer to her than the so-called religion if it destroyed harmony 
among the people and led them to shed blood in the name of reli¬ 
gion. Her main anxiety was to preserve peace in the country and 
keep it aloof from religious conflicts and quarrels which are a great 
curse. 


When it is said that Elizabeth settled the religious question as 
a politician rather than as- an ecclesiastic, it clearly means that she- 
attached more importance to the preservation of peace and order 
and wanted to save her country from the bloodshed of a civil and 
religious war than she cared for dogmas and creed. She was guided 
more by the motives of peace than any other consideration while for¬ 
mulating her religious policy. “Her greatest desire, therefore, was to 
keep England out of war and to give her internal peace.” 

Her Church policy was a middle course between extreme Pro¬ 
testantism and Catholicism. 

Chief measures by which she settled the Church system or 
brought about her religious settlement can be briefly described as 
follows:— < 


1- 4 c f °f Supremacy, 1559. In 1559 sire passed an Act of Sup¬ 
ra 11 *? which she gave .up the title qf the ‘Supreme Head of '.tfe 
Quitch but adopted the title of the /Supreme Govern* of the King¬ 
dom in au tnatters of religion and government. This abolished the- 
Pope s authority over fcbglawd , . 

Changed , Second Prayer, Book of Edward VJ .. \ 'fw* 
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changes were made in the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI and it 
was ordered to be used as the Prayer Book of the English Church 
in future. 

The changes were made in favour of the Catholics so as to make 
the Prayer Book acceptable to them. 

3. The Act of Uniformity, 1559. This Act was passed to en¬ 
force the use of the changed Second Prayer Book of Edward VI in 
all the Churches of the country. The use of any other form of pub¬ 
lic prayer was forbidden. 

4. The Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. The Forty-Two Arti¬ 
cles of Edward VI were cut down to Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
containing a full statement of the tenets of the English Church as it 
was to be in future. 

Some Articles that were repugnant to the Catholics were re¬ 
moved. 

5. Court of High Commission. Elizabeth set up the Court of 

High Commission to enforce the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 
Those who were moderate in their religious views were satisfied with 
Elizabeth’s religious settlement but the extreme Catholics and ex¬ 
treme Protestants (Puritans) were dissatisfied and might defy her 
orders any time. It was to enforce her religious policy successfully 
and to strengthen her hands that she set up the Court of High Com¬ 
mission. Those persons who defied her religious policy were to bp 
tried and punished by this Court. ' ,. ! 

6. Elizabeth Did Not Marry. Elizabeth decided not to marry in 
order to offend no party. She knew that if she married a Catholic 
that would displease the Protestants and the Puritans arid if she mar¬ 
ried a Protestant that would offend the Catholics. She decided not 
to marry for that would save her country from the ruinous effects 

• of religious wars and strifes,. It was great sacrifice on the part of' 
Elizabeth to remain virgin throughout her life and that is why she 
was called ‘Virgin Queen.’ It was politically'a very.wise step. •' 

Character of the Elizabeth Settlement. 'Carter and Mears write 
as follows: 

# 1 

The legislation of '1559 may be regarded as- a settlement iri two 
ways. First, it laid down the lines on which the Church of Englarid 
has proceeded ever since; secondly, it brought peace for thb time' be¬ 
ing. There were various religious wars iri Europe during' the - second 
half of the sixteenth century, but not in Fngtanrt j 

The arrangement; made .by Elizabeth to settle the religious ques- 
tiori was clearly a comprofnise, for it granted in full the demarids' of 
no party. It fas an attempt to piease all parties and To "be least 
offensive 'to any one. ' ' *’f : * 

, , The, Religious .Settlement or System as introduced by Elizabeth 
TO®: ^i^fcsfaclqry to extreme Catholics, as. well, as extreme ■ Protest 

-She had-placed the Church on a broad 
w. ’"TOi-fSv It• was ..h<#, .ffc^ntcpuie. .qf .rpligiqri'^^ 
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but it was a compromise or a via media dictated by political neces- 
fiitv or the best interests of the country* But it worked and very 
little attempt was made by persecution to enforce obedience to new 
arrangements. It formed the basis of the National Church (Anglican 
Church) of England as it exists to-day and restored the national 
unity. Her settlement was, broadly speaking, wise and brought peace 
to the country. This was a great achievement to the credit of Eliza¬ 
beth because it served the best interests of the country by creating 
an atmosphere of peace and harmony. 

N.B. The success in this difficult task of Religious Settlement 
was mostly due to Elizabeth's tact, wisdom and spirit of tolera¬ 
tion and her wise and selfless advisers and councillors. Her sole in¬ 
terest lay in a peaceful settlement. She had witnessed with her own 
e\es persecution of Catholics at the hands of Protestants and that of 
Protestants at the hands of Catholics. She had no strong religious 
views of her own. She was neither Edward nor Mary Tudor in her 
religious views. Her religion lay in the safety of her people and the 
country whom she wanted to save from bloody civil and religious 
wars. Mary (Tudor Mary also called Bloody Mary) had altogether 
failed to solve the religious problem of the country. She also knew 
that she could not be a strong and successful ruler if she failed to 
secure sympathies of both Catholics and Protestants. She, therefore, 
decided to follow a Middle Course or a Policy of Compromise which 
would seek to satisfy moderate Catholics as well as moderate Protes¬ 
tants. She never showed to any party that she was either a Protestant 
or a Catholic though her leanings were in favour of Protestantism for 
the Catholics had denied her title to the throne. 


Effects of Elizabeth's Religious Settlement . The Religious Set¬ 
tlement of England was a great task which the wise and tactful Eliza¬ 
beth alone could accomplish. The Middle path or the policy of 
Compromise adopted by her was followed by the largest number of 
Englishmen. Effects of Elizabethan Religious Settlement may be 
briefly noted as follows: 


1. It Ended Civil and Religious Wars . Elizabeth rendered a 
great service to England by her Anglican Church Settlement. It was 
not well-received in the beginning because it was not the work of a 
religious zealot but of a thoughtful politician who was more anxious 
about giving peace to the people of a country than care for dogmas 
and creed. In the long run it worked and the people accepted it. 
It gave me country a national church and national unity. It saved 
the people from the most ruinous effects of a civil and religious war. 

2. It Led to Better Use of Human Energy . The energy of the 
people was no more wasted in useless civil and religious wars but it 
was utilized for the welfare and advancement of the country. The 
people aevoted their energy and attention to the development of arts, 
industries and professions under the inspiring guidance of Elizabeth 

g [ ai !? ^ ecan J c a &***• industrial and manufacturing coun- 
been . bus y. about Creating and putting down 
religrous conflicts and wars, her reign could not have been considered 
*to be one of the most glorious periods in the development erf the 
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English people. The progress in literary and sea-faring activities 
would have been out of question if the people had continued to in¬ 
dulge in conflicts about religion. 

3. Establishment of National Church and National Unity Which 
Gave Elizabeth Success Against Spainsh Armada. Elizabeth’s Settle¬ 
ment of Religion was not based on narrow dogmas and creed but it 
placed the Church on a broad basis. She was more in favour of 
giving people liberty of conscience. As time passed the Church 
established by her came to be regarded as the National Church and 
gave the people national unity which raised high the position of Eng¬ 
land. If the Catholics and the Protestants had not felt as one nation, 
it would have been difficult for Elizabeth to defeat the ‘Invincible 
Armada of Spain’. At the time of the invasion of England by the 
Spanish Armada the Protestants and the Catholics forgot their differ¬ 
ences and rallied around Elizabeth to defend their country. The 
great national and international position of England was more due 
to her national unity than to any other factor. The national unity 
of the country was due to her wise settlement of the religious pro¬ 
blem. 

4. England Was Having Peace While Europe Was Tom by Wars. 
It goes to the credit of Elizabeth that while Europe was tom by wars 
England was enjoying the blessings of internal peace and harmony. 
Her wise Religious Settlement saved the country from the calamities 
of internal wars and bloodshed. A great historian very correctly re¬ 
marked, “While the vultures of war darkened the European horizon, 
the birds of peace sang in England.” The Anglian Church as estab¬ 
lished by Elizabeth came to be liked by almost all men after the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. The wise and moderate policy adop¬ 
ted by Queen Elizabeth made her reign one of the brightest periods 
in the history of England and gave the people an opportunity to make 
wonderful progress in every branch of life. 

Q. State the causes that were responsible for a successful 
religious Settlement by Elizabeth Or, Elizabeth’s Religious Settle¬ 
ment was more of a ‘Politician than of an Ecclesiast’ Discuss. 

Causes of the Success of Elizabeth’s Religious Settlement. Eliza¬ 
beth’s settlement of the Church even though it had a few shortcom¬ 
ings, proved satisfactory on the whole. The reasons which contri¬ 
buted to her successful and satisfactory religious settlement may be 
described as follows: 

1. Effect of Mary’s Policy of Persecution. Mary’s persecution 
had worked for the Protestant cause, it had made the waverers see 
that the Protestants were really honest and earnest Mary’s effort 
was to suppress the course of the Reformation by persecuting the Pro¬ 
testants but she had to be disappointed in this. Her persecutions 
went against her and spoiled the cause of Catholicism. Her, policy of 
persecuting the Protestants helped to promote the cause of Protestant¬ 
ism. 

'2. Weakness of the Catholic Cause. The Catholic cause had 
weakened owing to the strong belief among the people that it was a 
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foreign cause. It was the cause of Philip of Spain; and Elizabeth’s 
Cathdlic rival, Mary Queen of Scots, was the wife of a French prince. 
Hence the loyalty to Elizabeth grew more and more to be a Pro-, 
teslant loyalty, the Catholics tended to be thought the disloyal party. 

3. Elizabeth’s Great Ability as a Politician. Elizabeth acted 
like an able politician in making her religious settlement. Being a 
sagacious and shrewd ruler she was more careful about the security 
of her throne than about anything else. She arrived at a settlement 
that would give offence to no party as the Prayer Book was in many 
places ambiguously worded both in its regulations for public worship 
and in its statements of doctrine and could therefore suit the consci¬ 
ences alike of Protestants and Catholics. 


4. Elizabeth’s Middle Way. Elizabeth deliberately avoided th$ 
extreme policy and drastic changes in the Church Settlement. For¬ 
tunately, her personal inclinations in matters of religion were by no 
means strong. She could see that Somerset (Edward Vi’s Protect 
lor) and her sister Mary Tudor had failed to bring about a perma¬ 
nent settlement of religious affairs because each had taken up too ex, 
treme a line. She rightly thought that to imitate Somerset would 
mean letting loose upon the country a body of wild revolutionaries. 
On the other hand, she could not imitate Mary for that would mean 
bringing back the supremacy of the Pope in England. To avoid all 
this trouble and to secure her position on the throne, she followed 
the middle path—the path of moderation that proved successful in 
the long rpn and led to peace in the country. Her policy of com¬ 
promise saved her’ from the annoyance of the masses and Won sup- 
port to her policy, Tolerance and moderation proved miraculous in 
the. sohition,of ^he,pfoblem that had long Upset the realm. “Elizas 
beth s settlement of the 'Church was si compromise. It was a cOmpiro- 
nuse dictated by political necessity and for that reason it was un* 
satisfactory to enthusiasts on most sides.” \ ■ ■ > 


Elizabeth's Leniency in Enforcing Her ReligioUs Settlement. 
Elizabeth did not enforce anything of the religious settlement with 
great rigidity. Any one who did not attend public wonffiip was fe- 
~i ,re rk£ fi e n t of , 12 - d ' and this fine was not too’strictly realiz- 
X. nlr° f her len ‘ e ? t P° lic >’ in otters of religion was that 
°/ the ™ sses an u d . w ^n the Pope ex-commur 
iiKated her in 15?0; *.0. few- of her subjects revolted against hen 
The majority of the more patriotic Catholics were still in her-favour ^ 

tor -°f the Massel The’other great fac¬ 

tor toat helped EMabeth iA arriving at a satisfactory religious settle-* 

SS "iL° f - he masses ’ The ^ ksses: were 

Ural oi persecution ini bloodshed witnessed bv them during tin* 

feigns of Edw and VI; to, M,^. llefy we« 

av<Md S bxtreme of action.' Elizabeth' gave the 

hadSJSSSihLS ^^.asmaHJe % Elizabeth wdfrk6d; it 
ftaa the great worrtjthafc it was, reached.^ the •oonseqt of. rfeasoaable 
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men, after a period of turmoil which had imperilled national unity. 
“The Elizabethan Church Settlement was a layman’s settlement reach¬ 
ed after discussion, and not imposed by authority.Not until 

then they were replaced by Protestant Divines, but Elizabeth did 
her best to select moderate men.” (Ramsay Muir). It has the 
credit of having lasted down to our own times. The use of the Eng¬ 
lish Prayer Book and the negation of Papal authority are still the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the Church of England as established by Eli¬ 
zabeth. 

Q. (a) What do you know of Mary Queen of Scots? What 
part did she play in English History and what was Elizabeth’s 
policy towards her? 

(b) Compare her with Elizabeth. Or, 

Q. Give an account of the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
What influence did she exer-cise on the history of England during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth? 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

She was the great grand-daughter of Henry VII. (She was the 
grand-daughter of Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII. Margaret 
was married to the Scottish King—James IV). Somerset had made 
an effort to marry Mary to Edward VI but had failed. She was. 
however, married to Francis II, King of France. Francis died in 1560 
and Mary came back to Scotland where she married her cousin Lord 
Darnley. She bore a son who became James VI of Scotland and 
James 1 of England. She soon came to have a hatred for Lord 
Darnley who was murdered after some time. It was suspected that 
Mary had a hand in the murder of Darnley and she made these sus¬ 
picions true by marrying the murderer of , her own husband. The 
Scots were so much displeased with her that they threw her into pri¬ 
son. She managed to escape from the prison, and went to England 
where she placed herself at Elizabeth’s mercy. 

Mary’s Part in English History and Elizabeth's Policy towards 
Her. Mary was a ’ thorough Catholic. She was clever, ambitious, 
energetic as well as very beautiful and phartning. She was accom¬ 
plished and tactful and she had rare capacity f6r commanding the 
sympathy and affection of those who were brought into closer rela¬ 
tions with her. She was an open claimant' of the English throne and 
was always trying to encourage and back up Catholic risings in Eng¬ 
land. She was a life-long enemy of Elizabeth and a source of cons¬ 
tant danger to her. She tried every means to stir up as much trou¬ 
ble for her as she could by secretly encouraging the Scottish Protes¬ 
tants. The King of Spain and Catholics, both in England and-Spain, 
were in favour of Mary. They wanted to depose and kill Elizabeth 
and place Mary on the throne of England. Many plots apd cons¬ 
piracies were formed tq achieve the above r object but all of them 
fcirfed in.smoke. At last in, 1586 yet another plot was hatched by-'Mary 
sipi jhe* adherents to : compass Elizabeth’s : dbath. ' Mary’s a^bciaies 
were (attested* and beheaded. 1 - Urged by her- ministers Elizabeth’-gave 
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orders for her trial and when she was found guilty, she reluctantly 
signed her death warrant and she was executed in 1587. • i 

The execution of Mary marks a turning point in the relations of : 
Encland and Spain. So long, Elizabeth had tried to be on friendly 
terms with Philip II but the execution of Mary made it quite clear to 
Philip that Elizabeth was pre-eminently a Protestant. The Spanish 
Kins, accordingly, made preparations for war and sent the huge - 
Armada to invade England in 1588. 

Mary and Elizabeth Compared. Though beautiful, accomplish¬ 
ed and fascinating, Mary Queen of Scots was an intriguing, shallow- 
minded woman. Mary married three times, Francis II of France, 
Damley and Bothwell but Queen Elizabeth remained a virgin through- , 
out her life. She did not marry on two political grounds—she did not 
like to displease any party and secondly she was so ambitious of 
power that she would not like to part with political power. Regarded J 
as a virgin of blameless character she was adored by all her people. ' 

2. Elizabeth proved to be a popular sovereign because she had 
always the good of her people at heart and was anxious to promote 
their welfare. She gave peace, order and prosperity to the English : 
people at home. By her strong foreign policy$he won for England 

a very high position among the European monarchies. England was j 
feared and respected abroad and had a high position in international 1 
politics. i 

Mary Queen of Scots was not at all popular with her subjects ; 
and she did not possess Elizabeth’s diplomacy, ability and statesman- I 
ship. j 

3. Elizabeth possessed great practical wisdom and political sense, i 

She knew when to yield and when to remain firm. She possessed 
great courage, strength of will and self-reliance. She had the knack ! 
of choosing best men as her ministers who rendered her most valu- i 
ale services and without their advice and guidance it would have 
been well-nigh impossible for Elizabeth to accomplish such a great ! 
task. Mary Queen of Scots did not possess any of these qualities- ! 
and this brought about her ultimate ruin. . j 

4. Elizabeth’s policy was intensely national. She kept England ! 
out of war and developed her resources. She had a deep sense of 1 
duty towards her subjects and raised their standard of living and' I 
made them happy and prosperous. She encouraged trade and com- I 
merce and made many sorts of improvements so that people became ! 
rich, happy and contented and England became a good and happy j 
place to live in. Mary, Queen of Scots, had no such ideal and sense i 
of duty and die practically did nothing for her people.. Her ideals > 
were never high and noble like those of Queen Elizabeth. By her ! 
wisdom, hard work and keen interest she brought about a great 
change among her people and made her country, great and glorious. ■ 

5. Elizabeth adopted a middle course between Catholicism and 
esteem Protestantism aid thus established -a* national Church.' She 
adopted this middle course because she was . anxious: to. satisfy th# 
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three parties^-the Catholics, the Protestants and the Puritans. On the 
other hand Mary Queen of Scots was a staunch Catholic. The Scots 
who had adopted an extreme form of Protestantism under the'guidance' 
of John Knox hated Mary. They put her in prison from where she 
escaped to England in 1568. The Roman Catholics in England 
formed a number of plots and conspiracies to murder Elizabeth and 
to make Mary Queen of England, but they failed. 

6. Both were ambitious and loved power. Both were equally 
fond of display and pleasure and adopted all means, fair or foul, to 
gain their end. 

Q. Give a brief account of the causes of the war between- 
England and Spain in the reign of Elizabeth or an account of the ; 
Spanish Armada also called the Invincible Armada, 1587. Why 
was the Armada defeated? What were the results of its defeat? 
Or, 

Q. Discuss the causes of conflict between Elizabeth and 
Spain. (D.U. 1961) 


THE SPANISH ARMADA 

A ns. During the earlier years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
relations of England and Spain were friendly but in 1586 and 1587, 
their relations were estranged and Philip of Spain prepared a fleet of 
many ships called the Armada to invade England. “Persuasion and 
plots failed to produce any effect upon Elizabeth. Now the exaspe¬ 
rated Pope and Philip, the Champions of Catholicism, tried force and* 
the Armada was the result.” 

Causes of Enmity Between England and Spain 

1. Hatred between England and Spain on Religions Grounds. 
From the first the English Queen and the Spanish King had been op¬ 
posed to each other in their religious, political and commercial aims. 
Philip was the champion of Roman Catholicism and Elizabeth the. 
champion of the Protestants of Europe; as such they had a strong, 
hatred for each other. 

2. Refusal of Elizabeth to Marry Philip of Spain. Philip of 
Spain wanted to turn England into a Catholic country but he had fail¬ 
ed to do so. Philip had still to face another greater disappointment. 
Philip wanted to marry Elizabeth and the Queen, clever and tactful as-’ 
she was, had been holding out to him false promises of marrying 
him. Philip felt very angry when Elizabeth said openly that she was 
not prepared to marry him. Both on religious and political grounds- 
it was not possible for Elizabeth to marry him. 

3. Elizabeth's Help to the Netherlander Offended Philip. The: 
English helped the Netherlanders against Spain in winning their inde¬ 
pendence. This offended Philip. The Netherlanders were Protes¬ 
tants and were under Spain. In fact this was a fight between Catho¬ 
licism: and Protestanism. Elizabeth strongly supported the cause .of 
the Netherlanders because they were Protestants. 
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4. Plots and Conspiracies against Elizabeth. Philip of Spain 
helped the Catholics in England in plots and conspiracies against 
Elizabeth. The object of all these plots and conspiracies was to 
murder Elizabeth and place Mary Queen of Scots on the throne. The 
useless attempts to put an end to the life of Elizabeth and enthrone 
Mary Queen of Scots proved most unsuccessful and served no other 
purpose but to create more bitterness between Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

5. Commercial Rivalry between England and Spain. England 
and Spain were rivals for trade in Spanish and American waters. 
The English seamen like Drake, Hawkins and Raleigh attacked and 
plundered the Spanish settlements in Central and South America. 
They also plundered the Spanish trading ships. 

6. Execution of Mary Queen of Scots by the Order of Elizabeth 
Mary Queen of Scots was executed by the order of Elizabeth because 
Mary had taken a very active part in a plot aiming at the life of 
Elizabeth. A number of plots and conspiracies were formed by the 
friends and supporters of Mary to kill Elizabeth and bring Mary to 
the throne of England. At last she was tried and found guilty of acti¬ 
vely participating in a conspiracy planned against the life of Eliza¬ 
beth, and she was ordered to be executed. 

Philip had also hoped to unite England and Spain by marrying 
Elizabeth but her refusal to marry him gave him a rude shock. 
Mary was a strong Catholic and Philip was supporting her cause in 
every way. Her execution made Philip very angry. 

Before her death Mary had by will disinherited her son and be¬ 
queathed to Philip I of Spain her claims to the English Crown 
Philip had, therefore, reason to claim the throne of England and 
avenge Mary’s ’ execution. 

Events. In May 1588 the Invincible Armada (so called for the 
Spaniards thought that no power on earth could conquer it) consist¬ 
ing of 137 ships with eight thousand seamen and nineteen thousand 
soldiers sailed from Spain under Medina Sidonia to be joined on the 
way by the Duke of Parma with three best Spanish troops from the 
Netherlands. It was settled that the Spaniards would invade Eng, 
land after being joined by Parma and his soldiers. It so happened 
that Parma could not join Medina Sidonia for reasons beyond his 
control. 


The En g l i sh fleet was entrusted to the supreme command of 
Lord Howard of Effingham. By the time the Armada reached the 
English Channel, the English fleet was ready for the fight at Plymouth 
The Armada was allowed to sail in the English Channel for some dis¬ 
tance when the English ships attacked it from behind. The Armada 
was wefi haia«Mft till it was forced to take shelter at Calais. The 
English fire-ships then caused a great destruction among the Spanish 
ships and so much panic was created among than that theytost 
heart and fled back to Spain in wild confusion. A great ba&fc took 
place at GraveJmes (in the Steaks of Dover) in whtoh the Sbanish 
ships suffered a very heavy toss. Then a storm came a»T W$k a 
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tremendous harm to the Spanish ships and only a few of them reach¬ 
ed home in safety. It was a defeat the like of which the Spaniards 
had never suffered before. The English had not lost even a single 
ship. Elizabeth felt so much joyous over the victory that she struck 
a medal with the words, “He (God) blew and they (our enemies) 
were scattered.” 

Causes of the Defeat of Armuda. The Englishmen, whether 
Protestants or Catholics, had laid aside their religious difference and 
united together to face the enemy boldly. The different partymen 
sank their political differences in the interest of national unity. Philip 
of Spain had been wrong to think that the Catholics would support 
him in his fight with England. Elizabeth showed great courage and 
infused a new spirit for desperate fight in the Englishmen. Hie Eng¬ 
lish sea-captains possessed great skill and daring. The English ships 
were equipped with big and powerful guns and commanded and man¬ 
ned by brave and experienced seamen. “Lord Howard of Effingham 
who was the Commander-in-Chief of the English fleet was aided and 
advised by the most experienced and skilful captains of the type of 
Drake. Hawkins and Frobisher”. 

The Spaniards did not possess sufficient powder. Nature was 
against Spain. A heavy storm blew and destroyed the Spanish ships. 

The English ships were light, and could move quickly in every 
direction while the Spanish ships were heavy and moved very slowly. 
With their lighter ships the English seamen could dash anywhere and 
do anything. The English fire-ships caused terrible havoc and des¬ 
truction and rendered the Spanish ships unfit to continue their fight. 

Effects of the Defeat of the Armada on England. Protestantism 
in England was saved. Catholic Spain had tried to destroy Protes¬ 
tantism in England but it had failed to do so. England became re¬ 
ligiously independent. The victory of England was the triumph of 
Protestantism over Catholicism. The defeat of the Armada was a 
rude shock to the cause of Catholicism. 

England became a great naval power. Spanish supremacy of 
the sea was crushed. England began to take an active part in Euro¬ 
pean politics and international matters. Her prestige and power in¬ 
creased in Europe. “By defeating the Spanish Armada Elizabeth rais¬ 
ed England high among the nations of Europe.” 

The naval supremacy of the sea made it possible for England 
to increase her trade and establish colonies. England’s commercial 
and colonial greatness began. The English people had no more 
cause to fear any nation of Europe. The removal of fear brought 
about an era of peace and prosperity. Literature developed and 
poets and dramatists flourished. 

It put a check on the Catholic powers that were working against 
me Reformation. “It gave a set-back to the counter-Reformation 
Movement. England had no more danger from the Catholics.” 

The English union with Scotland and Ireland became possible. 
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Maritime, commercial and colonizing activities of England received 
a great stimulus. 

The power of Spain was broken and its naval prestige was lost. 
It revealed the weakness and proclaimed the downfall of Spain. 

The power of the Parliament in England increased. The defeat, 
of the Armada removed all dangers from outside. It devoted its at¬ 
tention to internal affairs and to the increase of its own power. Hav¬ 
ing got rid of external dangers, English people grew restive and be¬ 
gan to call in question many of the Queen’s actions. Rupture began 
between Elizabeth and her Parliaments. 


The moral effect of the English victory over the Spaniards was 
still great. It gave the English a sense of pride and self-confidence. 
Now they cared for no fear and looked the whole world in the face. 

Effects of the Defeat of the Armada on Europe. The defeat of 
the Armada affected not only England but it had its effect outside 
England too. 


Firstly, the defeat of Spain most adversely affected the progress 
of the counter-Reformation. The Catholic reaction was checked 
everywhere on the continent. “The defeat of Spain was most disas¬ 
trous for Roman Catholic religion.” Catholicism suffered a great 
blow. Protestantism came out victorious in its conflict with Catho- 
Iwism. There was no longer any hope of Catholic revival. The 
Counter-Reformation movement received such a set-back that it 
covrid not recover from it. “The stronghold of Catholicism was 
greatly weakened on the continent.” 

the defeat of tbe Spanish Armada led to the independ¬ 
ence won by the seven northern provinces of the Netherlands. 

, ™ r ^L y ; % gave a seri ? us bIow to the Spanish naval supremacy 
“S 1 * ltS power and P restl S e among the nations of Europe, 
i.ngland became a great power and began to dominate Europe. 

_ destruction of the Armada marked the turning 

Elucidate tbe great dUel betwen Catholicism and Protestantism.” 


Hints - 11 s et definite limits to the Catholic reaction It 

.inhf? P *° S [? SS of the counter-reformation and decided once for 

2“ t0 gr0W and 138 of the majority 

gre? s rf SeSrnkm Sf Were WOrking t0gether t0 impede the pro¬ 
gress or Protestantism were give a strong set-back. F 

5* Ha f ate the story of Elizabeth’s relations with Spain 
with the Counter-Reformati^ Af^T, “S 7 °f * he stru ^ 1& 
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struggle iwaLst 11 ®*zabeth represented, a. sustained 
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Q. Elizabeth’s reign was one constant struggle against the 
forces of Counter-Reformation.” Elucidate. (D.U. 1963). 

THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 

Meaning. The Catholic revival in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and the attempts of the Papacy to win Protestant Europe to 
the Catholic fold by setting its own house in order are known as the 
Counter-Reformation. Its political leader was Philip II of Spain. 

The movement tried to win back England and Elizabeth to the 
Papal fold. They failed and the failure led to open attacks against 
Elizabeth who succeeded in repulsing all the assaults of the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation. 

There were four phases of Elizabeth’s struggle against the Coun¬ 
ter-Reformation. The first of Scottish phase ended when Mary 
Queen of Scots, sought'shelter in England after many vicissitudes of 
life. The second phase comprises the period of plots when a number 
of unsuccessful conspiracies, all aiming at the deposition or assassina¬ 
tion of Elizabeth, were hatched. Mary’s complicity in the Babing- 
ton plot, the last of the series, was proved and she was executed. The 
third phase covers the story of the Armada. The Armada sent by 
Philip to conquer England was defeated. England had the whipping 
hand in the last phase when English sailors destroyed the power of 
Spain at sea. 

Some Details of the Story. Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn and her right to the throne was secured by 
an Act of Parliament passed in her father’s time because the Pope 
had refused to recognize her as the rightful claimant to the throne 
of England. Hence her title to the throne of England was Parlia¬ 
mentary. She had to face many difficulties at her accession. She 
was not recognised by the Pope as the legal heir. France supported 
the claims of Mary Stuart of Scotland, while Spain was also looking 
for its own opportunities. But through her wisdom and sagacity, she 
was able to overcome all opposition and succeeded in making Eng¬ 
land a first-rate power. 

From the beginning of her reign she displayed a tendency to¬ 
wards Protestantism. Hence both Spain and the Pope became her 
mortal foes. Just at this time a new movement had been set on foot 
on the continent. This is known as the Counter-Reformation and 
Queen Elizabeth had to cope with the forces of this movement. The 
main object of the Counter-Reformation was to restore and establish 
Roman Catholicism in England. The Pope, Pius IV, wanted to 
have good relations with Elizabeth and invited her to the Council of 
Trent which had been called to reform the current defects and vices 
of the Roman Church. But Elizabeth refused to accept the invita¬ 
tion of the Pope because he had declared her mother’s marriage un¬ 
lawful. As a result, the Pope became a bitter enemy of the Queen. 

The Catholics, seeing the great progress made by Protestantism, 
thought of improving their own Church in order to give a blow to the 
influence and check the advance of the new movement. The Papacy 
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had reformed itself to a certain extent and the Popes were no longer 
politicians or supporters of art, but they were zealots and religious 
leaders. New religious orders had been set up to teach the old faith 
to the heathen, the heretic or the indifferent. Chief among these was 
the Order of Jesus, started in 1540 by the Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola, 
and which had already made much progress on the Continent. Jesuit 
workers soon became" the zealous supporters of the new movement. 
The Pope also renewed the Inquisition where heretics were tried and 
next Pope, Gregory XIII, sent a number of Jesuits under Campion 
Church were removed by the famous Council of Trent, summoned 
by the Pope in 1563 and to which he invited the English Queen. 
CJueen Elizabeth, however, refused the invitation and thus provoked 
die Pope and his followers. 

The Pope now issued a bull, excommunicating Elizabeth and ask¬ 
ing her subjects to give up their allegiance to the Queen. But the 
English Parliament answered by passing anti-Papal legislation. The 
next Pope, Gregory XIII, sent a number of Jesuits under Campion 
and Persons to rouse discontent in England and to win the country 
back to Catholicism. The Queen, however, with the help of her 
Parliament, succeeded in passing a number of Recusancy laws which 
iiC'ped her to expel the Jesuits and their followers from England. 
Campion was executed and Persons fled away with his life. Thus 
H ; /abelli succeeded in avoiding the papal attacks through the Jesuit 
and seminary priests. The Pope and the Spanish King then stirred 
up the Catholics and Mary Queen of Scots to form a series of plots 
against the life of the Queen. The Englishmen, thereupon, formed 
an association called the Bond of Association to protect the life of 
Elizabeth. Many plots were formed but they failed and ultimately 
resulted in the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The execution of Mary marks a turning point in the relation of 
England and Spain. So long Elizabeth had tried to be on good terms 
with Philip II, but the execution of Mary made it quite clear to Philip 
that Elizabeth was pre-eminently a Protestant. The Spanish King, 
accordingly, made preparations for war and sent the huge Armada in 
15HR which was, however, defeated and crushed by the F.nglkh sea¬ 
men. The defeat and destruction of the Armada dealt a death-blow 
10 the supporters of Counter-Reformation in England. This freed 
Elizabeth from every further danger from the Catholics at home and 
secured the freedom of the Netherlands. 

Results. Elizabeth s success against the Counter-Reformation 
cn>ured the loyalty of England to Protestantism, helped the union 
belween England and Scotland, encouraged English naval enterprise 
and determined the course of her future development. It further 
contributed to the success of the revots of the Netherlands and to the 
decline of Spain. 

Th* Policy Which Gave Elizabeth Victory in the Long Run 
Elizabeth was a great ruler indeed. She was full of courage, deter¬ 
mination and self-confidence which form a great secret of success 
for anygreat achievement. She was a great diplomat and often out¬ 
witted foreign rulers and statesmen by her tact and diplomacy. She 
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possesed great vigour, foresight and extraordinary intelligence to 
understand and handle things. Her people supported and respected 
her for her aim was to make England a great power and her people 
prosperous. Through her wise and far-seeing policy she made Eng¬ 
land a great commercial, colonial and naval power. It was during 
her reign that Pope started a new movement known as the Counter- 
Reformation. The Queen, however, rose to the occasion and was 
full}' successful in saving Protestantism in England. By her religious 
settlement, she won the support of her subjects and by encouraging 
her seamen she succeeded in defeating the object of the supporters 
of the Counter-Reformation. The defeat and destruction of the 
Spanish Armada is the greatest achievement of Elizabeth because this 
victory laid the foundation of England's future greatness and truly 
she has reaped the fruits of the efforts of that great queen. She 
never went against popular opinion and this fact largely accounts for 
her success against the greatest enemies of England at that time. A.J. 
Grant says, “But when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, the 
monarchy was again strong, national and popular; more truly repre¬ 
sentative of the whole people than any Parliamentary government 

could at that time have been..But for the most part the Crown 

was supported by the enthusiastic loyalty of the country.” Thus ac¬ 
cording to A. J. Grant, Elizabeth received a great support from her 
own people. She established a national church and her religious set¬ 
tlement came down to the present times with very few changes. All 
these causes enabled her to succeed against the forces of Counter- 
Reformation. 

Q. Mention briefly Elizabeth’s Foreign policy or England’s 
relations with France, Spain, Netherlands and Scotland in the 
time of Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Elizabeth was anxious to keep England out of war. She 
wanted to develop her internal resources and still make her great 
abroad without allowing her to waste her finances in war. Her policy 
was therefore to avoid war and conflict. Her foreign policy was es¬ 
sentially a peace policy and that of keeping the balance between dif¬ 
ferent powers. 

Elizabeth and Spain. It was Spain that proved to be the greatest 
enemy of England. Spain and France were not on good terms. She 
made the best of this opportunity and took the maximum advantage 
of the situation. She played off the one against the other and did 
all she could to excite and keep alive a keen sense of rivalry between 
them. She allowed them no opportunity to make a common cause 
against England or to grow powerful.to a degree that might unset 
the balance of power. 

Not only this, Elizabeth took advantage of Spain’s internal trou¬ 
bles too. The people of Netherlands revolted against Spain. Eliza- 
beth sent help to the rebels to enable them to continue their resistance 
and their efforts to be free. Spain was thus kept occupied in her in- 
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ternal troubles and face such difficulties so as to have no time to 
think of designs against England. 

At last when England had grown strong and she had no dangers, 
internal or external, she followed the policy of instigating Spain for 
a war. The war became inevitable. The fight between England and 
Spain (The Spanish Armada—see separately) became inevitable in 
which Spain suffered a crushing defeat, and England came out victori¬ 
ous and became the ‘Mistress of the Seas.’ 

Elizabeth and France. Elizabeth very wisely kept France and 
Spain jealous of each other. Their rivalry grew stronger day by day 
and she missed no opportunity to keep them at a distance from each 
other. They could not be friends or make a common cause against 
the interests of England. Elizabeth, a woman of great cleverness and 
sagacity, took great advantage of this opportunity, i.e., enmity bet¬ 
ween France and Spain. 

She also took equal advantage of the internal troubles and pro¬ 
blems of France. There arose a civil war between the French Catho¬ 
lics and the Protestants who were known as the Huguenots. She 
sent aid to the Huguenots to enable them to maintain their struggle, 
so that France, busy in her domestic problems, might not think of in¬ 
juring the interests of England or forming a coalition against her. 
“Her weapons of dealing with France and Spain, who were jealous 
of each other, were curious. She kept peace as long as she could. 
She achieved this by dangling the prospect of her marrying now Philip 
of Spain, now a French Prince, although all along she had no inten¬ 
tion of marrying any of them.” 

Elizabeth and Scotland. Scotland was a source of danger to 
Elizabeth for a long time. Mary Queen of Scots was constantly 
aiming at the throne of England and made a common cause with the 
enemies of Elizabeth to form plots and conspiracies against her to 
depose or assassinate her. Finding insecure as long as Mary lived. 
Elizabeth had her executed on a charge of treason for alleged com¬ 
plicity in the Babington Plot of 1587. So passed out of history the 
tragic figure of Queen Mary and with her the worst of Elizabeth’s 
troubles was over. She also took advantage of the serious conflict 
between the Protestants and the Catholics in Scotland. 

In 1593, Elizabeth sent aid to the party of the young King in 
Scotland and suppressed the last remnants of Queen Mary. 

Results of Her Foreign Policy. Her foreign policy was most suc¬ 
cessful. England began to occupy a prominent position among 
European nations. Her importance on the continent grew. She as¬ 
sumed a position of extraordinary significance and other nations were 
anxious to seek the alliance and friendship of England. England 
was at last free from all dangers and difficulties at home and abroad 
and had no worries at all. She subdued Ireland, united Scotland to 
England, crushed Spain. She fomented the internal troubles of 
France and did not allow her- to do any harm to England. She also 
continued her matrimonial intrigues and kept France quiet for the ' 
rest of her reign. 
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SHORT NOTES 

Social and Economic Legislation 

Monopolies. Elizabeth generally rewarded her favourites and 
courtiers by the grant of a ‘monopoly’ to them. A monopoly was the 
exclusive right to sell a certain article, so that the holder of the privi¬ 
lege could enrich himself by raising its price without fear of compe¬ 
tition. So she created so many monopolies in articles of daily use 
that the people began to clamour against her. When the list of 
monopolies was read before the Commons, a member exclaimed: “Is 
not bread among the number.” So great was the outcry that Eliza¬ 
beth yielded and revoked all monopolies which weighed heavily upon 
the people. 

Mercantilism. Elizabeth and Cecil (Lord Burleigh), a states¬ 
man and adviser of Elizabeth who took great interest in the growth 
of trade and industry, introduced the system that came to be known 
as Mercantilism. It aimed at developing the resources of the country 
so as to improve the economic condition of the people. She was the 
first among the Tudor rulers to start ‘Mercantilism’ in her reign. To 
promote the interests of her people in manufacturing articles, she 
opened workshops at government expense and provided many facili¬ 
ties to them. Shipping and fishing were encouraged in various ways. 
Foreign mechanics and experts were invited to England and encour¬ 
aged to start new industries. Goods began to be manufactured in 
England and they soon commanded a good market in other countries. 
Imports were discouraged. Expert weavers were brought to England 
from Holland, France and other countries to provide efficient training 
to the people in the art spinning, weaving etc. 

Statute of Apprentices. She passed the Statute of Apprentices 
by which no one could set up as a fully qualified artisan unless he 
was 24 and had served at least seven years of apprenticeship. This 
led to Hie growth of manufactures of good quality and made the 
English people rich and prosperous. 

Besides, Elizabeth founded new merchant companies which 
brought immense wealth to the country. The Turkey Company, the 
Museovy Company, the Levant Company and the East India Com¬ 
pany are some of the most outstanding Companies favoured by the 
Queen. London soon became a very prosperous city and look the 
place of Antwerp as a manufacturing and trade-centre of Europe. 

The Poor Law, 1601. The ‘Enclosure’ movement had thrown 
many people out of work in the country. Thus misery prevailed in the 
lower section of society, and ‘sturdy beggars’ able to work but unem¬ 
ployed were frequently seen. To meet this difficulty, Elizabeth pass¬ 
ed a number of Acts, according to which ‘overseers’ were appointed. 
Their duty was to levy rates on all the land-owners of a parish and 
to maintain such of the poor people as could not work for physica 1 
unfitness. For the able-bodied poor, who were out of work, em¬ 
ployment was provided in the work-houses. Thus the problem of 
unemployment was solved to a great extent. 
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William Cecil (Lord Burnley) (1520—1598). He was the chief 
minister and adviser of Elizabeth and the greatest statesman of his 
age. He served the Queen niosi faithfully for forty years (1558— 
!5'TSt and proved extremely useful to her till the year of his death 
in 15°8. He was the most important member of the Queen's secret 
Cabinet, enjoyed her fullest confidence, was responsible for her suc- 
iCSsfui policy and exercised efficient supervision over every depart¬ 
ment of the State. Tt would have been a difficult task for Elizabeth 
1 1 gain success in her actions and policy and to have achieved perso- 
n .: greatness without the devotion, wisdom and guidance of this 
great statesman. 


Sir Francis Walsint>ham. He began his political career as a 
diplomatist under Lord Burleigh who appointed him as ambassador 
to Trance. When he came hack from France he was appointed the 
Secretary of Stale. He was a. very clever and tactful person who 
played the role of a very successful detective at home and abroad 
through his agents. 

He detected in time the secret plots that were formed from time 
to time to kill Elizabeth and bring Marv Queen of Scots to the throne 
oi I: ngland. 

I he Earl of Leicester and the Earl of Essex were also unions 
her leading ministers. 


harl of Leicester (1532—1588). Robert Dudley, Earl of Leices¬ 
ter* was the son of Duke of Northumberland the Protector of Edward 
/*• He was a favourite of Elizabeth but he was not shrewd and tact¬ 
ful like Lord Burgfaley. It was believed that Elizabeth shall marry 
Leicester but she was never prepared to part with her political power 
by haying a husband. He was not successful in the expeditions 
headed by him. He died in 1589. 


Sir Walter Ralegh. He was born at Hayes in 1552 and was 
educated in a Grammar School and at the Oriel College. He was the 
ursl man to think of the possibilities of an England on the other side 
, -antic. I, '“" founding English Colonies. He led an expedition 
u» the Azores in 1578 against the Spaniards. To pursue his scheme- 
ol colonisation he led an expedition to America where he founded a 
colony under the British flag and called it Virginia in honour of the. 
Virgtn Queen (Elizabeth). He made another attempt in 1578 but 
both his attempts at colonisation failed for want of proper facilities 
and necessary provisions. v p es 

In the reign of James I he was imprisoned for being an accomplice 

£ iail lKn w? 8 *,, He /£ ote the H | stor y of the World while 
n J 11 i'. 1“ 1617 James allowed him to sail to America to discover 
gold mines on the condition that he would not quarrel with the 

nor n ^-j R *° ha . p P ened that he could neither discover gold mines 
nor avoid coming into conflict with the Spaniards. To mcifv fl£ 
Spaniards James ordered him to be ftrarpted in 1618. ^ ^ 

brake. He was the son of a Devonshire Clergy man 
who led several expeditions against the Spaniards, He was thf first 
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Englishman who sailed round the world, plundered the Spanish towns 
on the Pacific coast and returned home laden with silver and gold. 
For his great adventures he was created ‘knight’ by Elizabeth, in 
1588 he fought with great courage against the Armada and burnt a 
part of it. 

Drake's famous voyage of 1577—80 round the world was signi¬ 
ficant in several respects. It led to the beginning of English trade in 
the East Indies and the expansion of England’s trade in other parts 
of the world, it led to the establishment of private trading companies; 
it marked the beginning of England’s naval supremacy; it led to the 
improvement in seamanship, gunnery and naval tactics; in fact his 
famous voyage of 1577—1580 round the world opened up the New 
World to England accompanied with numerous advantages. 

Sir John Hawkins. The motive of most of the expeditions led 
by the early famous English sailors and seamen of Elizabeth’s time' 
was not to establish colonies but trade in slaves. In 1562 he sailed 
first to Africa and then to the West Indies. He captured about three 
hundred slaves and sold them to the Spaniards who had settled in 
Hispaniola. In the same way he availed himself of several opportu¬ 
nities of capturing slaves and selling them to others. He is rightly 
known as the founder of the Negro slave-trade in America. 

SPEECH OF ELIZABETH TO HER PEOPLE ON THE EVE OF 

THE ARMADA 

My loving people! we have been persuaded by some that are 
careful of our safety, to take head how we commit ourselves to armed 
multitudes, for fear of treachery: but 1 assure you. I do not desire to 
live to distrust my faithful and loving people. 

Let tyrants fear; I have always so behaved myself that, under 
God. I have placed my chiefest strength a safeguard in the loyal 
hearts and good will of my subjects and therefore, I am come 
amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for my recreation and 
disport, but being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to 
live or die amongst you all, to lay down for my God, and for my 
Kingdom,, and for my people, my honour and m y blood even in. 
the dust. - - ’ " 

I know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman; I have the 
heart and stomach of a King, and of a King of England too; and 
think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any'prince of Europe should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm, to which rather than any 
dishonour should grow by me, I myself will take up firms, I 'myself 
will be your general, judge and rewarder of every one of your vir¬ 
tues in the field.” (Mowat). 

Q. Describe Elizabeth’s relations with, her Parliament. 

Ans. For this please see next Chapter ‘General Questions’ 
on the Tudor period. 

Q. Show how the character of Elizabeth was reflected in her* 
policy, both home and foreign. ‘Elizabeth is said to have been 
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at once the daughter of Henry VUE and Anne Boleyn.” Eluci¬ 
date, 

Am. Hints to expand. Elizabeth is said to have been at once 
the daughter of Henry VI LI and Anne Boleyn. To be simple, it 
means that she inherited, in a true sense, the peculiar traits of charac- 
ter of her parents. From her father, she inherited love of power, self- 
confidence, want of gratitude to those who served her faithfully and 
a strong determination. From her mother she derived love of pomp, 
coquetry and self-indulgence. She had learnt intrigues from the dan¬ 
gers of her early life and was ever ready to use any means fair or 
foul to achieve her purpose. In council she was keen and, though 
at times irresolute, she could strike a decisive blow at the exact time. 
She was a good judge of men and selected her advisers well. She 
consulted her ministers and examined their views but generally her 
policy was her own. These traits of her character made their in¬ 
fluence felt in her foreign as well as domestic policy. The way in 
which she affected religious settlement of England illustrates her 
character, and that clearly shows that she knew the value of the 
middle course and moderation”. 

She followed a policy of moderation and intentionally avoided 
extremes for she knew that extremes were dangerous and often led to 
serious trouble and disturbed the peace of the country. Personally the 
Queen had no deep religious feelings and the result was the political 
settlement of religious matters. She had seen how Edward VI and 
Mary had failed in their religious policies because they had taken up 
too extreme a line. She therefore adopted the ‘middle way’ and want¬ 
ed to follow a ‘middle course* between Roman Catholicism and Pro¬ 
testantism, She aimed at bringing about a peaceful settlement to save 
the country from civil strife and struggle. It is rightly said that her 
settlement of the religious question is more of a politician than of an 
ecclesiast. This clearly shows that the way in which she settled the 
religious question of her country was that of a wise politician and not 
of a religious fanatic. The first thing to her was the peace of the coun¬ 
try and religion was to her a secondary thing. The same trait is also to 
be found in her attitude towards Parliament. Her policy was to keep 
Parliament in good humour. She knew how to remain firm and re¬ 
solute, but at times she yielded with grace whenever there was any 
strong opposition. She knew when to remain firm and when to 
yield. She tactfully handled the Parliament and never gave it an 
unnecessary cause of displeasure. Her foreign policy aimed at the 
maintenance of peace abroad, especially with France. With this end 
in view, she did not even want to refuse the hand of the French king. 
It was for England that she remained a virgin all through her life. 
She had intense love for her country, and her example was one of 
the chief reasons for the growth of the new spirit that characterised 
the age. She inspired the people to do great deeds and thus bring 
honour, wealth and prosperity to their country. 

Q- Write a note on the literary and maritime activities dnr- 
dag the reign of Elisabeth. 
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“The reign of Elizabeth was the Golden Age of English 
literature”. Comment. 

t y ELIZABETH’S REIGN GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Literary Activities. The 45 years covered by the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth constitute one of the most momentous period of English history 
and the growth of English literature. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation, the discoveries of the unknown lands and continents and 
the various inventions connected with paper, printing press, scientific 
instruments, etc., widened and enlightened human knowledge beyond 
proportion. Added to these was the consciousness of national great¬ 
ness which came to the English people, as a result of the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. The Tudors, all of them from the time of 
Henry VII, had been patrons of literature. The Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge as well as the Grammar Schools had their due share 
of royal patronage. Finally, with the closing years of Elizabeth there 
developed exclusively, a national literature which was the result of the 
influences—political, social and religious,—that England had been ex¬ 
periencing for some time. 

First comes the name of William Shakespeare, whose dramas 
have secured immortal fame all over the English-knowing world. His 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Julius Ceasar, etc., claim to be the best trage¬ 
dies ever written. So also are some of his comedies. The next is 
that of the poet Spenser whose Faerie Queene is the most poetic of 
romances in the old-world style. Christopher Marlowe is another 
name of the period remarkable for stateliness of verse and rare bits 
of poetic beauty. Other notable poets of the time are Thomas Sach- 
ville, George Chapman, Micheal Drayton and Sir Philip Sidney of 
‘thy necessity’ fame. 

Of the essayists, the names of Bacon, John Lyly, Hooker, Green 
and Sir Walter Raleigh stand out prominent. It is interesting to note 
that the works of all these men are characteristically English. Their 
intense vitality, their wide vatiety, the alertness, which they produced 
in English mind, their joyful outlook, their vigorous patriotism and 
above all their true English character produced what is known as the 
“Golden Age of English Literature.” England shook herself free 
from the fetters of old learning, the years of dread were over, the 
enemy humbled, her position as the Mistress of the Seas recognised, 
new trade routes opened and she at least, was safe and saved from 
further humiliation and foreign wars. The above facts justify the 
truth of the statement that “the reign of Elizabeth was the Golden 
Age of English literature.” 

REIGN OF ELIZABETH AGE OF ENGLISH ffEAMAWflOTP 

Maritime Activities. Maritime activities of the Tudors have spe¬ 
cial significance for they have played a great part in the development 
of the country. During the reign of Henry VII Cabbot discovered 
America and Henry VIE took keen interest in the building up of 
English navy. But it was really under Elizabeth that Englishman 
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felt a strong love for sea-life and the spirit of adventure had full play. 
The sea-rovers were the embodiment of the spirit of adventure. The 
sea-rovers had so often to deal with pirates and take part in naval 
warfare and as such thev had ample opportunities to become excellent 
fighters on the sea. The destruction of the Spanish Armada really 
murks an important stage- in the development of England’s colonial, 
commercial and naval power. In this work Elizabeth was very much 
helped hv her sailors, among whom Hawkins. Drake and Sir Walter 
Raleigh.' Frobisher, Sir Humphrey Gilbert stand out prominent and 
they are better known as the Sea-dogs of Elizabeth’s times. 

Hawkins was one of the first group of sailors who sailed far. He 
reached Sierru-Leons on the west coast of Africa in 1662 and captur¬ 
ed Negroes whom he sold as slaves in South America making a huge 
profit from the sale. His other ventures were failures. 

Drake sailed into the Spanish parts of America and plundered 
their valuable cargoes including silver and gold and returned with 
treasure untold. He made several voyages and plundered a large 
number of Spanish and other trading vessels. When the Spanish 
Armada was being fitted out. Drake reached Cadiz and displayed 
great courage in the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

Q. Describe the work and policy or services and achieve¬ 
ments of Elizabeth, Or. 

Q. What were the measures of Elizabeth which rank her as 
one of the greatest rulers of England? Or, 

Q. What were the glories of Elizabeth’s reign and why is 
her age considered to be one of the most glorious and brilliant 
periods in English history? Or, 

Q. Elizabeth’s reign is called “Spacious Days in English 
History.” Justify. Or, 

Q. What were the chief features of the reign of Elizabeth? 

(D.U. 390")) 

GLORIES AND GREATNESS OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN 

The following facts will explain the above:— 

Establishment of Perfect Law and Order. By her wisdom, tact 
and courage she established perfect peace and order in the country. 
She established such a strong government in the country that there 
was very little possibility left for a Civil War in the country. She kept 
down her enemies with a strong hand and did not allow them to 
create any disorder or cause any disturbance in the normal life of 
the people. She took drastic steps against all those persons who 
were bent upon creating disturbance and lawlessness in the country. 
By her awe and strength she succeeded in giving law, order and peace¬ 
ful conditions which the country very badly needed. The people felt 
grateful to the Queen for creating conditions in the country under 
which they could live peacefully. 

Establishment of a National Chttrch in England. She completed 
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thrilling as the rejoicing of the woods when the sun rises on the May 
morning.'’ (Ramsay Muir). Elizabeth herself was a great patron of 
Literature and Art.’ Many poets, dramatists, moralists and prose 
writers flourished during her reign who wrote many useful and valu¬ 
able works. Ascham. Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Hooker, Spencer, Mar¬ 
lowe. Jonson and Shakespeare are some of the chief writers. 

England Elevated to a Front Place in Europe. Elizabeth com¬ 
pletely conquered Ireland and defeated Spain. She entered into clever 
friendship with Scotland. France feared and respected England. By 
her wisdom, tact and boldness she elevated England to a front place 
in continental politics and added to her prestige. 

Elizabeth’s personal character had a great part in elevating Eng¬ 
land to a high place. “With all her faults, Elizabeth was passionately 
devoted to the national interests. She lacked the religious tempera¬ 
ment; she played at making love; her gift was for politics and in that 
she excelled. To put it another way—her religion, if she had any, 
was patriotism; if she loved anvthing, she loved England.” (Carter 
and Mears). 


Naval Supremacy of England. After the defeat of the Spanish 
(Invincible) Armada, the naval supremacy of England was establish¬ 
ed and she became the “Mistress of the Sea”. The Power and pres¬ 
tige of England increased, and she began to take a leading part in 
politics of Europe. Spanish supremacy was destroyed. Spain, the 
only enemy of England that always obstructed England’s progress, 
was defeated and crippled. The naval supremacy thus established 
added to the glory of England and was ul timate ly responsible for 
splendid victories on the sea. 


, Begrnning of England’s Colonial Greatness. After the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, England became free to carry out her schemes 
ol colonization and building up an empire. The English sea-rovers 
displayed their full spirit of adventure and enterprise. Many English 
people tome to sealife; most prominent among them being Drake, 
xlawkins, Frobisher and others. England had a wonderful and busy 
activity on the sea which helped England become a first-rate power. 

,, j?®r Conception of Kingship. The secret of her success lay in 
if* j conce Ption of kingship differed widely from that 

_„ ;t _ $k„ c«L pr f d ^ : t SSOrs ’ for siie regarded herself as being, if not 
in hpr her people, at least their guardian. In her speech 
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food, dress, etc., and a new and fresh literature arose. In ever} 
sphere of life people showed new vigour and life. 

To make England self-sufficient in foodstuffs, the Queen enacted 
the ‘Enclosure Act (1580)’ and ‘Corn Law (1600)’. To see that 
even the poor people were properly fed, she passed a Poor Law in 
1601 by which Justices were empowered to nominate overseers in 
every parish. These had the authority to tax the inhabitants in every 
parish in order to provide money necessary for the support of the 
poor people of the parish. 

A United and Strong England. “Elizabeth found England divid¬ 
ed and weak, she left it united and strong.” When she ascended the 
throne she was surrounded with difficulties and dangers, both at home 
and abroad, but by her skill, wisdom and courage she surmounted 
them all, she left a united, happy and prosperous England She 
made England great both at home and abroad. By her courage and 
wisdom she won for England a position in the front rank of Euro¬ 
pean states. Mitra says, “when she came to the throne, England 
was divided within and in peril from without. She left it a great, 
free and united nation which has never ceased to think of her with 
gratitude and admiration.” Ireland was conquered, Spain was defea¬ 
ted and Pope had no position in England. Union of England, Scot¬ 
land and Ireland was ensured. 


For the above reasons Elizabeth deserves to be considered as 
one of the greatest sovereigns of England. Her reign occupies a very 
important place in the history of England. She was popular durina 
her lifetime, her subjects looked upon her with feelings of great res~ 
pect and her memory is still recalled with pride. “In the affection 
of her subjects, and the good fortune of her reign, she may be com¬ 
pared with the greatest ruler of any age.” (Mowat). Her reign was 
the richest, fullest, and most heroic period of English History. It is 
for this reason that Elizabeth’s reign is termed as the ‘Spacious Days’ 
in English history and forms one of the brightest periods in the his- 
tory of England. England on tha whole was happy and contented 
with a growing fame on all sides. Elizabeth followed a wise and 
moderate policy throughout taking care not to offend any section of 
tier people. 
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OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Describe the religions or Anglican-Church system of Elizabeth. 
“At the time of Elizabeth's accession, England presented to her a very 
■difficult position.’’ Discuss. 

Explain the difficulties and dangers to which Elizabeth was ex¬ 
posed when she came to the throne and how she overcame them. 

“The settlement of the Church by Elizabeth was more of a poli¬ 
tician than of an ecclcsiast.” Discuss. 

State what you know of the Church Settlement of Elizabeth. 

“The foreign policy of Elizabeth was full of important conse¬ 
quences.” Explain. 

Justify the statement that the reign of Elizabeth forms one of the 
brightest periods in the History of Engalnd. ■ 

Describe the contributin 'r of Elizabeth to the national greatness 
of l.ngland , or show fully the greatness of Elizabeth’s reign. 

“Elizabeth must yet be counted one of the very greatest of our 
itwereigns.” (Oshcrt Lancaster). Comment. 

Why is Elizabeth's reign called the Golden Age of the Tudor 
Pen , d ?' 

How did Elizabeth secure her own personal greatness , the sup¬ 
remacy of the Royal power or the ascendency of the Crown? 

Show that the character of Elizabeth was reflected in her policy 
both home and foreign. 

“The manifold achievement of Elizabeth entitles her to the high¬ 
est position among the English sovereigns.” Comment. 

Give an estimate of the home ami foreign policy of Elizabeth 
dwelling mainly on (a) her relations with Parliament, (b) her dealings 
with the Puritans and the Catholics and (c) her attitude towards Spain 
and the Papacy. 

Write a note on Parliament during Elizabeth's reign. 

Mention the dangers arising from Roman Catholicism to Eliza¬ 
beth’s throne and the liberty of her subjects and summarise her policy 
and measures by which she overcame these dangers. 

"The age of Elizabeth may rightly be regarded as the Golden 
Age > >j English literature.” Justify. 
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SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 
TUDOR PERIOD 

Tudor Despotism 

Q. Explain the causes and conditions that enabled the 
Tudor sovereigns to establish a strong personal rule (New Monar¬ 
chy or Popular Despotism) based on the support and loyalty of 
'the people. Or, 

Q. To what causes would you attribute the success of Tudor 
Despotism? (D.U. 19(521. 

Q. Why did the English people and Parliament tolerate the 
actions and policy of the Tudors and extended their willing co¬ 
operation to them? Or, 

Q. Examine the statement “that Tudor monarchy unlike 
most of the despotisms rested on the willing support of the nation 
at large, a support of the deeply-rooted conviction that a strong 
executive was necessary to the national unity.” Or, 

Q. Why did the English Parliament generally accept the 
dictation of the despotic Tudor sovereigns? Or, 

Q. “The Tudor sovereigns were nearly autocrats, but their 
autocracy depended upon their efficiency and upon the willing as¬ 
sent of the nation which was weary of factions.” (Ramsay Muir). 
Explain. 

CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS OF TUDOR DESPOTISM 

This is a fact that the people during the Tudor period not only 
tolerated the actions and policy of their sovereigns but also willingly 
extended their support and co-operation to .them and felt grateful for 
the many advantages and blessings that they received from the strong 
and enlightened rule of the Tudors. The establishment of successful 
Tudor despotism is considered a unique event in the history of the 
world because there never was a despotism that had the full support 
and willing consent of its people. The Tudors continued to rule for 
more than a century and yet there was seldom any rising of the peo¬ 
ple against them. Here are the main causes and conditions that en¬ 
abled the Tudor sovereigns to establish a strong monarchy (despo¬ 
tism) in England:— 

1. A Strong and Stable Government Was the Immediate Need of 
the Nation. In the first place, the quarrels and civil wars between 
the barons as the Wars of the Roses showed that peace and order 
could not be secured without the strong rule of an able King. The 
people were sick of the selfish barons who had seriously disturbed 
peace of the land. They fully trusted their Kings, who alone could 
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give them peace and security of life and property. A. strong and 
stable government was the great necessity under the existing circums¬ 
tances. Without a strong government England was sure to be torn 
into pieces bv civil wars and mutual quarrels among the barons. 
TTie Tudor sovereigns were strong and tactful enough to restore 
peaceful conditions in the country which the people needed most. 

2. Decline in the Power of the Nobles. Most of the nobles had 
been*killed during the Wars of the Roses because it was a war in 
which the nobles were mostly concerned and the common people 
took very little part. So far there had been a constant struggle bet¬ 
ween the Kings and the nobles of England for supremacy, but with 
the destruction of great many nobles in the Wars of the Roses, the 
King’s power increased and he had no cause to fear the nobility 
Thus the royal power automatically increased. 

3. Complete Destruction of the Old Nobility. This is true that 
most of the ancient barons had been destroyed in the Wars of the 
Roses but their power was not completely shattered. Some of the 
harons were still strong enough to defy the authority of the King and 1 
upset law and order of the country. To crush them thoroughly. 
Henry VII, besides adopting other measures, passed (1) the Statute 
against “Livery and Maintenance’, i.e., he refused to allow nobles to 
keep retainers" (retainers were more like soldiers dressed in uniform 
who fought for their lord against any one even the King) and (2) 
established the Court of Star Chamber to punish any person, how¬ 
ever strong, who defied the law of the land. The power of the barons 
was thus broken down and the King was left free to exercise his power 
in the way he liked. The barons were thus no longer a serious 
check on die King's power. 

4. Invention of Gun-Powder. Gun-powder was invented in the 
beginning of the Tudor age. Henry VII forbade its use for everyone 
save the government. Before this the nobles in their strong castles 
had been able to resist the authority of the King, but now that the 
king possessed gun-powder, i.e., artillery, it became almost impossible 
for the nobels to challenge his authority. This very much strengthen¬ 
ed the position of the Tudor monarchs against their rebellious nobles. 

5. Creation of a New Loyal Gentry. Tudor Kings pursued the 
policy of depriving the great barons and the Churches of their land, 
wealth and power. The enormous wealth thus seized was deposited 
in the royal treasury while the land was distributed among the new 
ministers and officials who were chosen from the middle class of the 
society. Thus a new gentry or nobility came into being which was 
thoroughly loyal to Henry VII and the succeeding monarchs of the 
Tudor dynasty. Thus the shrewd Tudors were able to exercise their 
powers as they liked with the co-operation and assistance of these new 
nobles. The new gentry served the Tudor monarchs most faithfully 
and rendered them all sorts of assistance. 

_ 6. Co-operation of the Trading Classes. The traders extended 
their full co-operation to the Tudor sovereigns. The long-ra ging 
wars had drained the wealth of the country. The trade and com- 
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merce were most neglected. The traders longed for perfect peace and 
order so that their business might flourish. It was only a strong 
kingly rule that could ensure the chances of a prosperous trade. 
Thus the merchant classes offered their full co-operation to the Tudor 
sovereigns, because they knew that they alone could give them peace 
and security of life and property. 


7. Support of the People and the Parliament. England had 
been engrossed in domestic and foreign wars since long wherebv the 
general masses had suffered great losses. “England had been'tom 
into pieces by the rival civil wars and quarrels.'’ Besides, the long- 
drawn struggle for power between the kings and the nobles had in¬ 
flicted untold sufferings on the people and seriously upset the eco¬ 
nomic set-up of the country. This had reduced them to a sad plight. 
England had many dangers at home and abroad. So the man in 
the street longed for the rule of a powerful king who might save him 
from further ruin and starvation. The masses thus showed every 
readiness to make any sacrifice to make the Tudors all powerful. 
The people and the parliament co-operated most loyally with Henry 
VIII when he wanted to get rid of the authority of the Pope over 
the Church of England. According to Marriot—“England tolerated 
the despotic sway of the Tudors, because the country had the need 
of a strong government in the sixteenth century.” 

8. The Church Supported the Tudor Sovereigns. The monas¬ 
teries were no longer homes of purity and learning. They had grown 
corrupt and given to evil practices. Their wealth and the lands were 

Their land was distributed among the new gentry creat- 
ed by the Tudors and the clergy who were thus reduced to povertv 
had no other alternative but to seek the favour of their ruling sove- 
reigns and depend upon them even for their very existence. 


9. Enlightened and National Policy of the Tudors. The Tudors 
were shrewd enough never to go against the wishes of the people and 
the Parliament. They knew how to deal with them in a way that 
was suitable to the spirit of the times. They strained every nerve to 
make their country great both at home and abroad. The authority 
of the Pope who was thought to be a foreigner was overthrown and 
* National church established in England. The Church policy of 
the Tudors was a great success in the long run since it made the 
Church of England independent of the Pope. To raise national pride 
they encouraged navigation and foreign trade. Tudor monarchs 
were certainly motivated by the feelings of nationalism and the wel- 
fare of their subjects. They never lost sight of public good and they 
did their best to improve the condition of the masses. 

10. Observance of Constitutional Procedure. The Tudors were 
wise enough to realize that if they did not observe constitutional for- 
malite and did not respect the parliament, the people would take- 
them for foreigners and challenge their claim to the English throne. 
This made them have full regard for the parliament and never to 
ovemde it by neglecting the proper constitutional procedure in their 
dealings with it. This is known as the ‘veiled despotism’ of the* 
Tudors in the constitutional form, i.e., they were despots without' 
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doubt but the\ exercised their despotism by fulfilling the necessary 
formalities in the parliament as required by the law of the land. They 
succeeded in obtaining many special powers for themselves from their 
Parliament. Anv attempt to set at naught the constitutional formali¬ 
ties would surelv have brought the Tudors into conflict with the Par¬ 
liament and weakened their position. The Tudors thus carefully 
avoided any conflict with their Parliament and tried to work with it 
in perfect harmony. 

11. T ltd or Sovereigns Amassed Great Wealth. To lessen their 
financial dependence on the Parliament, the Tudors amassed'"great 
wealth by benevolences, heavy fines, amicable loans, taxes, Morton's 
Fork, by'seizing property of the monasteries and several other direct 
and indirect means. This made them in a great measure indepen¬ 
dent of the parliamentary control for parliament was the only body 
Jo exercise some sort of control over the king. But the Tudors never 
forgot to observe the necessary parliamentary formalities and secure 
its sanctions wherever necessary. 

12. Absence oj the Independent Commons. The independent 
Commons who offered resistance later on to their rulers had not as 
yet risen and come into prominence. It were they who fought tooth 
and nail to assert their rights and privileges. They were coming into 
importance by and by but the Tudors were wise enough to have ex¬ 
ercised influence over the Commons to keep them favourably inclin¬ 
ed towards them. 

13. Personal Character and Efficiency and Virtues of the Tudors. 
The Tudors were wise, tactful and efficient rulers. They could know 
the wishes of the nation and acted accordingly. They knew when to 
be firm and when to yield. Besides, they had always the good of 
Jhe people at heart and never gave them unnecessary cause of offence. 
When any of their measures was not liked by the people, they held 
their ministers responsible for it and punished them to please the 
people and the parliament. They not merely used their great power 
to enjoy but worked hard to look to the comforts and prosperity of 
the people and make England a great commercial, naval and colonial 
power. 

As a rule the measure of the Tudor Sovereigns did not wound 
the feelings of the people, nor go against the traditions or interests 
of the nation. 

Conclusion. The secret of the Tudor rule was that it was a 
popular “Despotism” resting on popular free will and consent. It 
had the backing of the people. Tudor dictatorship was a necessity. 
The people required strong rulers who could give them peace and 
swurity and they found them in Tudors. The Tudors felt the pulse 
of the nation, ami the nation on its part trusted its sovereigns, who 
were every inch of them English. Tudor despotism was tolerated 
because it was popular and national and existed for the good of the 
country. Says Warner: “The Tudors were absolute because Eng¬ 
land believed in them, trusted them and was willing that they should 
be absolute.” ® 3 
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The Tudors had a veiled despotism. U was so effectively veiled 
as not to make it appear unconstitutional. The Tudors maintained 
and respected legal forms and the constitutional formulae of gov¬ 
ernment. They did not abolish the Parliament but they summoned 
it occasionally though with a view to use it at* convenient tool to- 
carry out their own purpose. The rights of the people and the pri¬ 
vileges of the Parliament were never openly denied by the Tudors 
but "they tactfully succeeded in evading as long as possible without 
exciting opposition. Whatever be the nature of the Tudor rule, it is 
quite clear, however, that it neither abolished the constitution, nor 
was it challenged as was done later on by the Stuarts. The Tudors: 
may have preserved and observed constitutional forms as a formality 
but this formality gave the Parliament the necessary training to make: 
it fit for a contest with the Stuart Kings which was soon to come. 

Tudor despotism was benevolent in character, constitutional in' 
form and invigorating in effect. It was a necessity and a blessing 
both. It rendered great services to the people and the Parliament 
and left a permanent mark on the history of the country. 

Q. How do you account for despotic power which the Tudor 
Sovereigns were allowed to exercise? Or , 

Q. "‘The Tudor despotism was popular for it had national or 
public backing ” Discuss. Or, 

Q. What do you understand by popular despotism and how 
far was it found in the Tudor period? Or, 

Q. “Tudor despotism was based upon popular support and 
willing consent of the people rather than on force or fear.” Dis¬ 
cuss this statement. Or , : 

Q. “Tudor dictatorship was a necessity ” Discuss. Or, 

Q. Explain the circumstances which Helped the growth of the 
power of the Crown under the Tudors. Or, . 

Q. “The Tudors came to the throne in an age of transition 
when the medieval feudalism was giving way before the modern 
State. Owing to temporary character of a number of circumstan¬ 
ces the Tudor monarchs had a large measure of power.” (Prof.. 
Steward). Explain. 

A ns. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Were the Tudors despots or dictators? Is the term “Tu¬ 
dor despotism” a misnomer? What do you understand by the* 
term—“Tudor Despotism”?. 

Tudors were dictators and not despots in the strict sense. The: 
term “Tudor despotism” is a misnomer (wrong term). 

The Tudors were not despots; they may more correctly be called 
dictators. The Tudors enjoyed vast powers as the following exam¬ 
ples will illustrate but these powers were willingly conferred upon them 
by their Parliaments: — 
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li l In I4‘J5 Parliament acknowledged the right of the King to 
leu arbitrary taxation in the shape of benevolences. 

(ii) In 1504 Henry VII was given the power to repeal Acts of 
Attainder when Parliament was not in session. 

I Hi) Parliament gave power to Henry VIII to settle the suces- 
sions to the English throne by will: 

<iv! Henry VIIPs ‘proclamations’ were given the force of law. 
The Act was, however, repealed shortly afterwards. These exam¬ 
ples show that the Tudors enjoyed vast powers. But it does not 
mean that they were despots. They enjoyed these powers not as 
royal prerogatives but because these powers were conferred on them 
by a willing Parliament. The Tudors being wise and tactful rulers did 
not abuse the great powers conferred upon them but worked hard 
to make England a great country and it was the result of the strenu¬ 
ous efforts made by the Tudors that England became a great com¬ 
mercial, naval and colonial power towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Their system of government was parliamentary and not despotic; they 
observed all necessary constitutional formalities and seldom did any¬ 
thing that was against the spirit of the law of the land. Tudor des¬ 
potism is a unique event in the history of the world because there 
never was a despotism that had the full support of the people, i.e„ 
thorough national backing. The Tudors continued to rule for more 
than a century and yet there was seldom any rising of the people 
against them. 

The Tudors were not despots. Their government was popular. 
The Tudor government rested upon the consent and co-operation of 
the people and the Parliament. People were tired of anarchy due to 
the Wars of the Roses and internal strifes and struggles and thus they 
wanted a stable government which could be established only by strong 
kiqgs like the Tudors. They had a strong faith in the ability and 
strength of the Tudors. The Tudors knew the necessity of the time 
and proved themselves equal to the difficult task of establishing a 
•strong and efficient government. A. J. Grant says. “It is wrong to 
call the Tudor Monarchy a despotism, for there is every reason to 
think that it was popular-more popular than Parliament; and that 
the people at large saw in the monarchy its representative and pro¬ 
tector”. 

The Tudor system of government had the backing of the nation 
and the Tudor sovereigns were entrusted by the people with great 
power for the purposes of:— 

1. Keeping the nobles in check and under strong control. 

2. Guiding England through the crises of the Reformation. 

3. Guarding England from the danger of foreign invasion. 

4. Developing trade and commerce, to bring about material 

prosperity in the country. 

The Tudors did not act arbitrarily but ruled through the Privy 
Council, the Parliament and the Justices of the Peace. The Tudor 
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period is also important from the constitutional point of view, be¬ 
cause the Tudors increased the authority of the Parliament by care¬ 
fully observing all parliamentary formalities. 

Here are some more reasons which help us to believe that the 
Tudors were no despots in the strict sense of the term:— 

1. It were the people who entrusted the Tudor sovereigns 
with great powers. The people, tired of misrule that ex¬ 
isted before the Tudors and considering the dangers that 
threatened England if it remained disunited and weak, 
allowed the whole power to rest in the hands of their 
kings. Despotism means tyranny or oppression but the 
Tudors never acted as tyrants and they always respected 
the wishes of the people and the parliament. 

2. The Tudor sovereigns seldom went against the wishes of 
the Parliament. They had all their laws and measures 
passed by the Parliament. The great historian Ramsay 
Muir is of the opinion that it would be wrong to call 
Tudor Rule ‘Tudor Despotism’ because the Tudor sove¬ 
reigns did not rule without a parliament and every law 
was passed by the parliament according to the regular 
procedure. The Tudors increased, the authority of the 
Parliament and particularly in the later part of Elizabeth’s 
reign we find that it asserted itself and struggled for its 
privileges. 

3. They ruled the country with the help of the Privy Council¬ 
lors, the Parliament and the unpaid Justices of the Peace. 

4. They yielded to popular demands, felt the pulse of the 
nation and never went against it. They were great pat¬ 
riots and always had the good of their country at heart. 
They found it divided, weak and poor but they made it 
united, strong and prosperous. 

5. The monarch of the Tudors was national. They did not 
misuse the vast powers entrusted to diem. Their powers 
were used for the good of the people and for the advance 
ment of their country’s position both at home and abroad 
as may be seen from the following: 

ta) At home they restored order and good government. They 
encouraged trade and commerce and made the country rich. They 
founded a strong navy and encouraged voyages, discoveries and ex¬ 
plorations. They brought about a peaceful, religious revolution by 
severing connection with the Church of Rome and laying the founda¬ 
tion of an independent national Church. The government became 
very strong and as the Tudors on the whole used their power for the 
good of the country and the prople were united and happy, know¬ 
ledge and learning flourished and Elizabeth’s age was a time of the 
growth of great learning. 

(b) Abroad they strengthened the union with Wales and laid 
the foundation of a union with Scotland. In Ireland they enforced 
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, order and kept down all attempts at rebellion. They defeated Spain- 
and de.slrovcd its naval supremacy; France and other countries were 
anxious to’ seek their friendship. They increased England s prestige 
and raised her position on the continent. England was feared and 
respected. 

<i. There was perfect harmony between the Parliament 
and the Tudor Sovereigns. They understood each other 
and thus accommodated each other. The Tudor sove¬ 
reigns wanted to establish a strong personal rule in the 
country for the benefit of the people and then a 
strong government was a great necessity of those times 
for the great lords and nobles were always on the look 
out of opportunities to disturb peace and order of the 
country and take advantage of the disturbed conditions. The 
Parliament also knew fuli well that a weak king was unfit 
for the purpose of keeping down the turbulent nobles. 
Under these circumstances the people and the parliament 
willingly co-operated with the Tudor sovereigns for other¬ 
wise peace, security and prosperity were impossible and 
the best interests of the country could not be served. ' 

The above facts show that the Tudors were great patriots and 
though they wielded vast powers they used them for the interests of 
their people and the country. Their outlook was national and in 
everything they had the support of the nation. They were strong and 
self-willed but they always had the good of the people at heart. They 
were, therefore, more of dictators than despots. 

Q. Discuss the main features or characteristics of Tudor des¬ 
potism. Or. 

Q. State carefully the nature of Tudor despotism. 

MAIN FEATURES OF TUDOR DESPOTISM 

1. Tudor Despotism was Benevolent and Enlightened. The Tu¬ 
dor Sovereigns, though despots, never forgot the welfare of their 
people. In all their actions and policies they carefully kept in view 
the best interests of their people. It was not a tyranny exercised by 
the rude and uncivilized rulers but it was intelligent exercise of power 
for the benefit of the people. 

2. It was Popular and National. The people were tired of the 
evils of the Wars of the Roses. There was anarchy and lawlessness 
in the country which the turbulent nobles had caused during thirty 
years of the Wars of the Roses. People wanted strong Kings on the 
throne who could suppress the unruly barons and give peace and 
security to the country. Under these circumstances the people were 
prepared to lend every support to a strong king. The Tudor Sove¬ 
reigns had the national backing, i.e., it was based on the willing loyalty 
^2!? support of the people. A. J. Grant has very correctly said, 
“The rule of Henry VII was generally welcome because it gave the 
country rest from Civil War and the opportunity for industrial and 
economic progress.” Practically the whole nation supported the 
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strong and personal rule of the Tudors because they gave what the 
nation wanted immediately, i.e., a strong rule which could crush the,' 
power of the barons and make them obey the law of the land. “The 
Tudors were popular despots for their power was based on the willing 
consent and not on the servitude of the people. 

3. It Reduced the Power of the Church . The rebellious nobles 
who were bent upon taking the law into their own hands were severe!) 
crushed. The one great service that Henry VII rendered to the peo¬ 
ple of England was to break down the power of the nobles and make 
them amenable to the law of the land. The Reformation Parliament 
broke down the authority of the Pope in England and made the king 
of England supreme both in the state and the church. The church 
was no longer a powerful state within the state but it had been reduc¬ 
ed to the position of a department in the state, i.e.. it came under the 
control of the state. The church was no longer under the authoritv 
of the Pope; it was under the king of England; it was independent of 
any foreign interference. 

4. Tudor Despotism Was Veiled wider Constitutional Forms 
The Tudor Sovereigns, wise and tactful as they were, did not go against 
Ihe Parliamentary formalities. They did not lew a tax o»* enforce a 
law unless it had received the consent of the Parliament. The power¬ 
ful Tudor sovereigns could have ruled the country even without Par¬ 
liaments but they made it a point to seek sanction for all their actions 
and policies from the Parliaments. The fact that thev sought Parlia¬ 
mentary sanction for all thev did won them the hearty support and 
goodwill of the people. Thev never did anything that was illegal 
or against the snirit of ihe constitution. Thev scrupulously followed 
the law of the land and went through alt constitutional proceedings 
in and outside the Parliament so as to avoid all adverse criticism. 

5. Tudors Did Not Defy the Wishes of the People. Tudors felt 
the pulse of the nation and sympathised with the feelings and aspira¬ 
tions of the people. Thev knew when to submit and when to remain 
firm. Thev seldom defied the wishes of the people and often sanc¬ 
tioned their demands gracefully. Ck Thev never flouted, the wishes of 
the people and the Parliament’'. Their practical wisdom and tact 
stood them in great stead and won them the good will and gratitude 
of their people. 

6. Tudors Took Active Interest in Sea Adventures , Trade and 
Commerce. The Tudors encouraged seamen for sea ventures and 
maritime activities which resulted in the discovery of new trade routes. 
England achieved maritime greatness and became an important coun¬ 
try in Europe. This led to the growth of English trade and com¬ 
merce which made England prosperous. Successful efforts were made 
at colonisation and in course of time England became a great naval 1 , 
commercial and colonial power. 

7. Union of England , Wales , Ireland and Scotland , At the acces¬ 
sion of Henry VTI the above four countries were separate from each 
other. By 1603 all the four were united together under a single crowr. 
and formed a strong union in the time to come though Ireland was* 
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slow to join England. Ireland remained a problem for England for 
a long time but at last its better sense prevailed. 

8. England Became a Very Important Power of Europe. The dis¬ 
covery of new routes and the development of English navy made 
England one of the leading countries of Europe. The importance of 
Portugal and Spain decreased and England assumed a first-rate posi¬ 
tion in Europe. The fact that she followed the policy of ‘Balance 
of Power' among European nations made England a powerful coun¬ 
try. The object of the policy of Balance of Power was to so main¬ 
tain the position of the European powers that none of them grew ab¬ 
normally powerful and thus not to become a source of danger and 
menace to the liberties of other states on the continent. The defeat 
of the Armada gave a death-blow to the power of Spain and humbled 
her position. 

9. Rise of English Nationalism. The power of the nobles was 
broken, the Reformation Parliament had led to the separation of the 
Church of England from the Church of Rome and England had made 
for itself a position of prominence on the Sea. All these achieve¬ 
ments created their strong confidence in their own national institu¬ 
tions and they began to feel proud of them. A strong feeling of 
nationalism spread in England. This helped England to become a 
united, rich, powerful and prosperous country. 

10. Social and Economic Uplift of the People. Social and eco¬ 
nomic life of the people was improved in many ways. Statute of 
Artificers was passed to better the lot of workers, wages were fixed 
and arrangements were made to provide relief to the unemployed 
and the poor. The famous Poor Law of 1601 made important pro¬ 
visions for the relief of the poor. Ramsay Muir says, “In every way 
it was the work of these years of peace that made possible the glories 
of a later period. The strength and unity of England had been 
secured.” 

Q. Exlain the Tudor System of Government and indicate the 
place of Parliament in it. Or, 

Q. Write a note on the Privy Council of the Tudor times. 
’The Privy Council was a pivot round which entire Tudor admin¬ 
istration revolved.” Explain. 


TUDOR SYSTEM OP GOVERNMENT 

Establishment of a Strong Government. The Tudor Sovereigns 
successfully established a strong monarchy in the country. The peo¬ 
ple were tired of anarchy and lawlessness that had arisen in the coun¬ 
try by^ the Wars of the Roses. During this period people lost peace 
and security, their life and property was in danger, their business dis¬ 
located, trade and commerce was set back and the conditions were 
sure to get worse if the Tudor Sovereign had not occupied the throne. 
Henry VII and the succeeding Tudor Sovereigns established a strong 
monarchy with a powerful central government that conferred upon 
’the country the blessings of an efficient and effective government. 

The Tudors carried on the administration of the country with 
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the help of the King's Council, the Privy Council, the Parliament and 
the Justices of the Peace. 

(A) The King's Council. The Chief advisory body of the King 
was the Council known as the King’s Council which always assisted 
him in every matter and which was very close to him. This Council 
consisted of the King's favourites, some lords and bishops, a few com¬ 
moners. the members of the royal family and several high officials 
like the Lord Chancellor, Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Treasurer 
etc. In fact till 1540 the Privy Council and the King’s Council were 
almost the same thing with the only difference that Privy Council 
comprised some select Councillors who met the King to discuss some 
special matters. 

(B) The Privy Council. During the Tudor period the Privy 
Council was generally composed of the members chosen not from the 
nobility and the clergy but from the middle class. Some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Council were lawyers too. The result of this policy was 
that these people owing their importance to the King did not have 
the courage to go against him and thus served him quite loyally. 
The number of the Councillors varied from time to time and each 
of them received a salary of £ 100/- annually besides certain, other 
facilities. 

The Functions of the Privy Council. It had various Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial functions. These are briefly described as 
under:— 

From Legislative point of view it discussed legislative measures. 
The ordinances and proclamations were also issued by it whenever 
the sovereigns directed it to do so. 

As regards its executive functions, it framed and guided the in¬ 
ternal and external policy of the state and received foreign ambas¬ 
sadors. It supervised the work of all departments of the state and 
applied to the parliament for money grants. 

As for its judicial functions, it perfomed the duties of a Court 
of justice in certain cases. 

The Court of Star Chamber . This court was a part of the coun¬ 
cil mainly concerned with the performance of judicial work, in other 
words it was the judicial organ of the council. Generally it tried 
cases connected with theft, robbery, sedition and such other cases on 
which common law was not clear. The court as an important judi¬ 
cial body rendered valuable services to the State. The establishment 
of law and order and keeping under control the unruly nobles who 
were bent upon creating anarchy and mischief in the country was 
one of the wonderful activities of this Court. The Tudors broke 
down the power of the barons by permitting the Court of Star Cham¬ 
ber to enforce the Law against the powerful subjects. Other branches 
of the Privy Council were the Council of Wales and the Council of 
North which restored peace and order in Wales and Northern Coun¬ 
ties respectively. 

Since the Council was a powerful organ in the Tudor age and 
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wa* entrusted with important functions which it performed with 
etlicicncv and restored peace and security in the country and without 
the help of which the 1 udors could not have ruled with^ success and 
cflieienev. the Tudor period is therefore called ‘the Golden Age of 
the Council'. The importance of the Privy Council and the vast 
field of legislative, executive and judicial work which it controlled 
justifies the remark, “The Privy Council was a pivot round which the 
entire Tudor administration revolved 

(O Parliament. It consisted of the Monarch, and the two 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. Its duties 
were to pass laws, to impose taxes and impeach ministers found to be 
unjust and uuiltv. The Parliament was guided and controlled by 
the Priw Councillors. They sat in the Parliament and guided its 
proceedings. There was perfect harmony between the Parliament and 
the Tudor sovereigns. They understood each other and acommodat- 
ed each other with a view to avoid conflict. This is true that the 
Tudor sovereigns exercised vast and dictatorial powers but they secur¬ 
ed the consent of Parliament for all that they did. They levied no 
tax and enforced no law till it was passed by the Parliament. They 
never defied the wishes of the Parliament and the people. The wise 
and tactful sovereigns never offended the Parliament and the people 
for they carefully felt the pulse of the nation and adjusted their acti¬ 
vities accordingly. The Parliament and the people had full faith in 
the ability and" good intentions of the Tudor sovereigns. The Tudor 
sovereign's never overrode the authority of the Parliament and govern¬ 
ed the country with its consent. The Parliament did not offer any 
Opposition to them because it was convinced that they had general 
welfare of the people at heart. The Parliament which was so docile 
and accommodating in the beginning of the Tudor period began to 
assert itself in the end of Elizabeth's reign; but on whole there was 
smooth-sailing between the Tudor sovereigns and their Parliaments. 
The existence of the very cordial relations between them led the coun¬ 
try to attain commercial, naval and colonial greatness. 

’(D) Justices of the Peace. The Privy Council acted through 
Justices of the Peace. They were appointed by the King not'from 
among the great nobles and barons but from among the local gentry. 
They acted as the local chiefs of police and thus helped in the preser¬ 
vation of law and order. Relief was distributed by them among the 
poor according to the new Poor Law. They regulated prices of arti¬ 
cles and wages of skilled and un-skilled labour so as to help trade and 
commerce of the country. 

The Tudor system of government proved very admirable and 
successful. It not only made England great and prosperous but it 
gave parliament that political training which enabled it to fight a 
successful political battle with the Stuarts and thus protected popular 
rights and liberties. 

TUDOR PARLIAMENTS 

Q. Discuss the relations of the Tudors with their Parha*- 
ments. Or, 
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Q. Describe the constitutional significance of Tudor Period.' 
Or, 

Q. “Tudor despotism was constitutional and enlightened.” 
Discuss. Or, 

Q. “English constitution was saved from destruction under 
the Tudors.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. “Parliament grew in power and importance under the 
Tudors.” Comment. 

GROWTH OP PARLIAMENT IN POWER AND IMPORTANCE 
AND THE TUDOR RESPECT FOR CONSTITUTION 

It is sometime argued that the growth of the English constitu¬ 
tion and Parliament was arrested under the Tudors and that the 
Tudors ruled the country in a despotic way by overriding the Parlia¬ 
ment and the Constitution of the country. But this charge levelled 
against them is not altogether true. This is true that the Tudors did 
what they liked and ruled the country as they pleased and followed 
their own sweet will but in doing so they always observed certain 
principles most scrupulously: 

Firstly, they aimed at public good. i.e., good of the nation as a 
whole. They never did a thing that went against the interest of the 
masses. If ever there was an act that displeased the people, they would 
punish their minister to win the favour of the people and the parlia¬ 
ment. They tried their best to satisfy public demands. Elizabeth once 
said, “Nothing is so dear to me as the love and goodwill of my sub¬ 
jects." The same sentiment was expressed so many times by her pre¬ 
decessors. 

Secondly, they observed all constitutional formalities most care¬ 
fully. They would never do a thing unless they first obtained parlia¬ 
mentary sanction for it. Even for their proclamations they got the 
sanction of the parliament and levied no illegal tax. They were 
shrewd enough never to go against the constitutional procedure and 
in fact they were anxious to observe all parliamentary formalities. 
This is true that in its initial stages the parliament was not strong and 
it yielded to the will of the sovereigns but so far as the parliamentary 
proceedings are concerned they never infringed them. 

Thirdly, they had a deep sense of respect for the parliament, 
showed every courtesy to it, and never encroached upon its privileges. 
If ever there was a clash of interests, the Tudors yielded and thus 
averted any serious conflict. 

/The Tudors did not deprive the parliament of its legislative 
power, rather suggested many interesting points of reform to it. The 
Tijdor period was fertile in legislation dealing with social, religious 
and economic matters. Marriot is of opinion that no period as the 
Tudor period in English history down to th£ Victorian era was so 
fertile in legislation of an important character. 

4" F ourthly, they had a great regard for public opinion and respect 
for . old institutions. Being wise and far-seeing politicians the Tudors 
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took care not only to give a constitutional form to their acts but they 
scrupulously cared never to offend public opinion or abolish any of 
the old institutions which protected personal and political freedom. 

— fifthly, they maintained the tradition of contitutional or limited 
monarchy.’ In constitutional monarchy the head of the executive can¬ 
not levy taxes and pass laws. The same was found in the Tudor 
period. The Tudor monarchs who were the head of the executive 
had to ask their parliament to levy taxes and pass laws. The Tudors 
never levied a tax or passed a law by themselves. It was a function 
of the parliament or the legislature. They never encroached upon the 
rights and privileges of the parliament or assume powers that did not 
belong to them. By doing so the Tudor monarchs maintained a very 
healthy tradition of the constitutional or limited monarchy which ser¬ 
ves as the foundation stone of personal and political freedom. This 
tradition bore fruit in the Stuart and subsequent periods and that is 
why England feels proud of its democratic set-up even to-day. 


Sixthly, the Tudors made a valuable contribution to the constitu¬ 
tion of their country. It is sure that but for the strong hand of the 
Tudors, the English constitution would have perished. The English 
constitution was saved from destruction because the Tudors scrupul¬ 
ously preserved its traditions. The parliament was allowed to pre¬ 
serve its privileges and none of them was attacked. They consulted 
Parliament in all important matters touching public welfare. “The 
Tudor monarchs took no important step in any direction without the 
consent and approval of their Parliament.” They had a great res¬ 
pect for the constitution and while the tyrants abroad were over¬ 
throwing free institutions, the Tudors were showing the deepest res¬ 
pect to it and trying their best to preserve it in its original form. 


The Tudors preserved the old medieval institutions—King's 
Council, Parliament, Common Law, and Justices of the Peace—but 
they were wise enough to use these institutions to increase the royal 
authority. Nobody objected to it because the Tudors gave law* 
peace and security to the country which it needed more than any¬ 
thing else. They never forgot that public welfare was their first con¬ 
cern. It was for this reason that the people lent support to their 
policy and co-operated with them. 

Tudors Saved the Constitution from Destruction. The Tudors 
wanted to break down the power of the barons in order to restore 
peace and order in the country. They wanted to establish a strong 
and stable government to give their people full benefits of a peaceful 
rule. They also wanted to do away with the interference of the Pope 
in the religious affairs of their country. The Tudors wanted to finish 
the control of the Pope over the Church of England. To achieve 
ttus they cut off all connections of the Church of England with the 
Church of Rome; Pope was no longer the Head of the English 
Church; the Church was. no longer a state within the state but it was 
brought down to the position of a department of the state under the 
control of the State. Henry VIII and his successors (with the ex¬ 
ception of Mary) were the heads of the English Church and the Pope 
could no more interfere in the affairs of the English Church. Ena- 
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land was now a full-fledged sovereign state. But all this was achiev¬ 
ed by remaining within the Constitution and with the assistance of 
the Parliament. 

As already stated, the Tudors carefully observed all constitu¬ 
tional formalities and they never did anything that was illegal or 
against the spirit of the constitution. They always sought the con¬ 
sent and approval of the Parliament for everything that was impor¬ 
tant. They had a deep sense of respect for the constitution and law 
of the country and ever tried to preserve the old institutions in their 
real form. 


'Position and powers op parliament under the. 

O TUDORS 

Rights and Privileges 

1. Members of the parliament enjoyed freedom from arrest. 

2. They enjoyed the right of freedom of speech. 

3. They had the right of punishing those persons who used cor¬ 
rupt means at elections, or taking disciplinary action against a mem¬ 
ber for showing contempt or disrespect to it. They abolished the 
right of granting monopolies. 

4. They claimed the right of discussing all important affairs of 
the State. 


Powers. The parliament could levy taxes, pass laws, renew old 
laws and issue statutes. It exercised no direct control over the ad¬ 
ministration of the country. Unlike the modern parliament it did 
not control the executive. But in spite of all this there was perfect 
harmony between the Crown and the Parliament and the one was not 
opposed to the other. They co-operated and harmonised their ac¬ 
tivities so that there was perfect smooth-sailing between them. 


The House of Commons. The House of Commons was fairly 
representative of such section of society as took any active interest 
in politics. The barons having been removed, the way for the com¬ 
ing middle classes was prepared. The House of Commons had begun 
to take inihative. So far there was no read parliamentary opposition 

aad b ° th ?u rtl f^ W0 ^ ed in a spirit of compromise. Pollard says, 
The growth of the House of Commons was reflected in the exnan- 

i „ rease of popular interest in elections and 
of ,- the , H ° use and in the development of its privi- 
S s ,n a , nd r^ rs - Gradually it rose to an important position. When 
L m!i n n n e r' H0U v fc of Comm ?ns raised its voice against the obnoxi- 
2J? P ° es jS C *t. gaVe an lUegal revenue to the Queen (Elizabeth), 
fte latter cancelled them saying, “I have more cause to thank you 

hiwV™ “A badI not received knowledge from you, I might 

a /\ em>r ’ for lack of information/’ 
* he reelings of love and regard for the House with the 
result that some honourable members wept for joy. The House duII- 
smootUy with Hizabeth, but later, when the StuartKingste- 
gan to base their authority on ‘Divine Right’, the House also became 
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nii'irc assertive and quarrelsome. Marriot writes: “The Tudor re¬ 
gime was not merely disciplinary but educative and the House of 
Commons emerged from the period neither crushed nor emasculated, 
but braced, stimulated, and invigorated, confident in its powers and 
eager to battle for its privileges with the Stuarts.” 


l'he House of Lords. It was a mere tool in the hands of the 
Tudors. It blindlv followed their will and took no interest in the 
affairs of the state. It was weaker than the House of the Commons 
in many respects. 


The numerical strength of the House of Lords had decreased 
on account of the destruction of the monasteries. Some representa¬ 
tives of the monasteries used to sit in the H. O. Lords but during 
the Reformation (1529—1539) in the reign of Henry VIII most of the 
monasteries were wiped out of existence. This made the House of 
Lords still weak. The Lords had no independence of views and 
were practically all *\es men’. 


Political Training oj the Parliament. Members of the Privv 
Council were required to sit in the Parliament and guide its proceed- 
ings and watch its working. The object in doing so was to make the 
Parliament interested in the matters of administration. It was a sort 
ot training that proved very helpful to it in the years to come. This 
is true that the Parliament had the power of taxation, legislation and 
administration, but the monarch's will always prevailed. During the 
last years of Elizabeth's rule the Parliament had begun to assert it¬ 
self. Gradually, Parliament was gaining power. The Tudor sove¬ 
reigns with the help of the Privy Council taught the Parliamentary 
men at Westminster and the Justices of the men in the countryside 
the work of real government which had been neglected in the^pre- 
v ions century. An eminent student of English constitution has verv 
correctly remarked tat. "WtthcHtt ta aX ta. 

°f self - | r> 1 Portance conferred on it bv a century of Tudor le"is- 
JiSiiUc.’ 1 ' 4 C ° U d ne ' er ha ' e bCen Styled by Pyn1 ' ,he soul of the body 


Southgate on the Parliament. This great historian savs- r, li¬ 
the greatest reason for the absence of friction between Crown »nH 
Parliament in the Tudor period was that nehher iSSd 1 ?n tSe 
Stuart period it was felt that the aims of King and Peonle weS not 

TST»S imate1 ^ \ ^ CamC Clear that W were sharply op- 

tmS their rulers* Ifoirv Vlrt^h’^ ° PP ° Sed ' The People 
nation at his back"- 1" his t stru §g le against Rome had the 

SotSSSSSSSaS. 


CmXS" &T Veaed «f law or 

‘•asm sassttaaa? - 
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Q. “You might call the Tudors ‘Despots or Dictators’ but 
they never overrode the Parliament or did anything unconstitu¬ 
tional,” Or, 

Q. Describe constitutional progress under the Tudors. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Discuss briefly the achievements of the Tudor sovereigns 
or their importance and glory in the history of England. Or, 

In what way did Tudor despotism or dictatorship prove 
beneficial to the people of England? Or, 

Q, What services did the Tudors render to the people of 
England? 

Q. How far and in what ways did the achievements of the 
Tudor period contribute to the political and economic develop¬ 
ment of England? (D.IT. ]!).16i. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OR SERVICES OF THE TUDOR 
SOVEREIGNS 

The Tudor rule which lasted in England from 1485 to 1603 was 
a period full of progress, advancement and prosperity in every phase 
of life. When the first Tudor king Henry VII succeeded to the throne. 
Hngland was weak, poor and distracted and when the Tudor rule 
ended in 1603 with the death of Elizabeth, the country was strong, 
rich and united. 

Before the advent of the Tudors the history of England had 
been a story of foreign and civil wars without any marked advance¬ 
ment in the social, economic and political life of the country. But 
with the beginning of the Tudor period all foreign and civil wars 
stopped, the feudal system gradually disappeared and the beginning 
of modern life and conditions was made in various directions. The 
Tudors devoted their attention and energy to the making of a new 
and modern England. It is for this reason that Tudors are consi¬ 
dered to be the founders of England’s greatness both at home and 
abroad. Their efforts proved eminently successful and most benefi¬ 
cial to the people of England. Some of their achievements and their 
contribution to the internal and external greatness of England are:— 
Establishment of Law and Order. The first thing and which 
the country needed most at the time of their accession was the estab¬ 
lishment of peace and order. There was chaos and absolute lack of 
peace and order in the country when the first Tudor King ascended 
the throne of England. “They gave England internal order and 
peace, and saved it from civil war in their time.” (Carter and Mears). 
The Tudors established a strong and stable government in the country 
by adopting suitable measures. The barons who had disturbed law and 
order of the country and whose only business was to create political 
troubles and indulge in civil wars were strongly suppressed. Their 
power was broken so that they might not defy the authority of the 
King and upset peaceful conditions of the country. They were not 
allowed to keep retainers (soldiers^ and whenever a baron commit- 
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ted a crime he was immediately handed over to the Court of Star 
Chamber to be tried and punished. Many drastic measures had been 
adopted to weaken the power of the nobles and reduce them to the 
level of ordinary citizens. 

2. Material Prosperity and Social Reconstruction. The Tudors 
passed a number of laws to check vagabondage and to improve social 
and economic conditions of the people. To make people prosperous 
and useful members of the community education was spread, im¬ 
proved methods of agriculture were introduced and Corn Laws and 
Enclosure Acts were passed to protect it; art and industries were en¬ 
couraged. profitable industries like glass, wool, alum, salt etc., were 
started vigorously; pasture lands were converted into cultivable land; 
sailors were encouraged to undertake new expeditions so as to dis¬ 
cover new places and centres of trade. Trade both internal and ex¬ 
ternal received proper encouragement and it added to the wealth and 
prestige of the country. A number of Poor Laws were also passed 
to remove poverty and beggary prevailing among the people. All 
this led to the growth of material prosperity of the people. 


3. Equality Before Law. The Tudors had crushed the power of 
the strong barons who had long been a source of extreme annoyance 
to the people. The Church also suffered a great deal and it was no 
longer holding the position which it had previously held. The Tudor 
Sovereigns were afraid neither of the nobles, nor of the Church. They 
had lost all influence and were no longer an obstruction in the way 
of the peaceful progress of the country. The nobles, the clergymen 
and the common people were equal before the law of the land The 
same law was meant for all without any distinction of birth, caste, 
colour, creed and public position. 


4. Establishment of a National Church. There had been great 
bloodshed in England in the name of religion. Horrible cruelties had 
been perpetrated to gratify religious fanaticism. At last the great 
work of establishing a National Church was accomplished during the 
Tudor Period. This was a great service not only to the people of 
England but to humanity as a whole for the example of England 
was followed by many other countries. The Pope was no more the 
head of the English Church but the English sovereign became the 
Supreme Governor of the English Church. Abolition of the control 
of the Pope m England was not a small achievement for the English 
people. The National Church as established by the Tudors still en¬ 
dures. It is the best example of the ability and wisdom of the Tu¬ 
dors who solved the most complicated religious problem so amicably. 

5. Spread of National Education. Good citizenship is not Dossi- 
We unless there are satisfactory arrangements for the diffusion of 

Sir “ d ^ “ 

6. Strong and Efficient Navy. England is an island and has to 
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deal with sea-powers. The Tudors did their best to improve their 
navy so that they could defend themselves against their enemies and 
win victories on the sea. But for a very strong navy it would have 
been impossible for England to defeat the Invincible Spanish Armada. 
Spain was the greatest power of Europe. She could not have fought 
a long and successful war against Napoleon without a very efficient 
and reliable navy. It was with her powerful navy that she was able 
to establish her supremacy on the sea and earn the well-deserved 
title of the "Mistress of the High Seas.” 

7. Tudors Encouraged a New Spirit of Enterprise. The Tudors 
encouraged the people to sail far and wide and thus to make dis¬ 
coveries. Maritime spirit grew with immense speed and the peoples 
love for sea-life found every encouragement at the hands of the Tudor 
rulers. This led to the foundation of many colonies which made the 
English people prosperous. Manufactured goods were sold in abun¬ 
dance in the new colonies and in some of them English rule was es¬ 
tablished. Charters were granted to many new trading companies 
as for instance the East India Company, the Levant Company and 
Museovy Company. This led to the growth of English trade and 
commerce and the consequent prosperity of the people. 

8. Political Training of the Parliament. Constitutional Gains. The 
Parliament received the right sort of political training under the Tu¬ 
dors. All laws were passed with full formalities in the Parliament. 
For some time the Parliament acted in the spirit of perfect obedience 
to the wishes of the Tudor sovereigns for political reasons but in 
course of time it gained strength, it knew its own position and as such 
it began to assert itself. It received its necessary right sort of train¬ 
ing under the Tudors and thus it found itself quite fit for the long 
and hard struggle with the obstinate and tactless Stuarts. Ultimate¬ 
ly the Stuarts had to yield and the Parliament came to have full 
powers m its own hands. It was after the century-old struggle that 
the Parliament secured its control over the Crown. It was decided 
that the ultimate sovereignty lay with the Parliament and not with 
the sovereigns of England. The King was onlv a theoretical and 
titular head of the country and the real power lay in the hands of 
the Parliament. The ultimate triumph of the Parliament in the Stu- 

art P?™* 1 was largely due to its training that it had received under 
the Tudors. 


9. Growth of Literature. Literature received a great impetus 
under the Tudors. It was the most brilliant period for the develop¬ 
ment of different branches of literature—poetry, prose and drama. 
The sixteenth century was perhaps the most fruitful epoch in the 
tustoty of English literature. The most notable book produced be- 
fore the days of Elizabeth was Sir Thomas More’s ‘Utopia.’ During 
the last twenty-five years of Elizabeth’s reign “the true Elizabethan 

^™» re ^ UrS f ^ r' lt n st . ran S e suddenness and overwhelming 
glory. The-greatest of all writers of the age was Shakespeare. An- 
other great poet was Spenser. Marlowe was a great dramatist. In 
prose literature the names of Bacon, Hooker, Holinshed and Hakluvt 
were prominent. 
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!«) Greatness oj Fngland Abroad. Tudor Foreign Policy The 
Tudor .sovereigns were wise, tactful and ambitious. They wanted to 
make England great both at home and abroad. England had confid¬ 
ence in herself. She took a vigorous part m international politics and 
wars of the world to enhance ‘national glory of England. Wolsey 
had wiselv laid the foundation of the policy of ‘Balance of Power 
i.e.. no country was allowed to grow so strong that its strength would 
he a menace to the liberties of other countries. Elizabeth played a 
creat part in her foreign policy by her virginity. She extended false 
hopes of marriasc to the princes of France and Spain and thus gain¬ 
ed her object. She was successful in most of them and won great 
victories, this raised the prestige and position of England and made 
her groat and respected abroad. 

Thus we sec that the Tudors played a very significant part in 
he historv of their country and made her great both at home and 
abroad. At the end of Elizabeth's reign England was a most power¬ 
ful country whose resources were so great and which had made a 

wonderful "progress i n every branch of life. 

Q. What do you understand by ‘nationalism’? Give briefly 
the causes that were responsible for the rise of Nationalism in 
England under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. Give reasons showing that England was a National State 
under the Tudors. 


NATIONALISM 

Meaning oj Nationalism. Nationalism means the devotion of 
the individual or the society at large to the motherland. Under this 
sentiment the individual is always prepared to sacrifice his or her all 
on the altar of the motherland and value the interests of the country 
above everything else. Persons possessing the sentiments of nation¬ 
alism are known as patriots. According to Socrates, “Love your 
country above everything else! Your country is the land of your 
elders and forefathers. If need arises, never hesitate to go to the 
battlefield for her sake. Live for your country and even die for her 
if her interest so requires." 

CAUSES OP THE RISE OP NATIONALISM IN ENGLAND 

1. The Hundred Years' War. The Hundred Years' War (1338— 
1453) really, makes the dawn of nationalism in England. For the 
first time, the English people realised that they should have their own 
language, dress, literature, society and religion. Latin, the then pre¬ 
vailing language, began to fall into disfavour and hence into disuse 
and in its place was installed English. 

2. The Reformation. Reformation gave an impetus to national¬ 
ism in England. This reformatory movement exposed and brought 
to light the outstanding evils of the society and a check was placed 
over the Pope’s authority. The Pope lost all hold over the minds 
of the people and the King became the supreme head of the State. 
Now the people began to rally round their king for the welfare oi 
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their own country and they ceased to respect the Pope. Reformation 
was a very important step towards nationalism. 

3. Personality of the Tudor Sovereigns. The Tudor Sovereigns 
were shrewd and able rulers. They were sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the people. They left no stone-unturned to improve the 
condition and all-round status of the people. They succeeded in 
raising the country from a low position to rank with great countries 
of the world. England was great both at home and abroad. All 
this helped the people to strengthen the sentiment of nationalism and 
loyaltv to their country. 

4. Practical Contribution of the Tudors. The Tudors made a 
\ery valuable and practical contribution towards the growth of nation¬ 
alism in England. They set up the rule of law by breaking the power 
of the nobles and the corrupt Church. They gave peace and secu¬ 
rity to the country by establishing a strong central government. *The\ 
devoted their attention to the expansion of National Education so that 
English people might have a wider outlook of life and a sympathetic 
and intelligent understanding of things around them. They did their 
best to encourage trade, commerce, agriculture, industries, manufac¬ 
tures and navy. Parliament flourished under the Tudors for they 
never levied taxes and enforced laws without the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment. They never went against the wishes of Parliament and the na¬ 
tion. All what Tudors did helped the development of nationality. 

5. Invasion of England by the Great Armada . The wave of • 
nationalism had suflicientlv acted on the English mind by this time. 
The Spanish Armada made a huge preparation to defeat England 
and growing Protestantism. But the English people who had strong 
religious differences before the invasion forgot their differences when 
they heard of the invasion and fought like one man against their 
enemy. The Spanish Armada was defeated and crushed "but it was 
more due to patriotism and nationalism of the English people than 
to any other factor. Their success against the Armada made them 
more devoted to their country and more jealous of its honour. 

EXPANSION OP ENGLAND 

Q. Describe the main causes of the growth of overseas in¬ 
terest in the Tudor period. Or , 

Q. Give an account of the growth of English naval and mari¬ 
time power under the Tudors. (D.U. 195 c ))> 

FACTORS THAT MADE ENGLAND A GREAT 
SEA-POWER 

England paid no attention to the development of her naval power* 
during the middle ages. Countries like Spain and Portugal took great 
interest in the development of their sea-power and thus established 
their trade with distant countries which brought them huge gains. It * 
was late in the fifteenth century that the Tudor King opened a school 
to impart training in shipping. The experiment proved a great suc¬ 
cess and the people began to take more interest in this new field. 

The main causes which were responsible for the growth of Eng- 
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!ith naval and maritime activities were the following:— 

1. Influence of Renaissance. The Renaissance opened men’s eye 
and widened their outlook of the world around them. It infused in 
the people a new spirit, life and activity. The spirit of adventure 
and enterprise had full play and inspired them to undertake sea- 
ventures. Their determination and interest in maritime activities led 
them from success to success and made them a successful sea-loving 
power. 

2. Influence of Reformation. It filled men with new ideas and 
aspirations. Before the Reformation the trade routes and newly dis¬ 
covered parts of the world were more or less monopolies of the dis¬ 
coverers themselves and the Pope’s decisions were considered an au¬ 
thority in all such matters. But after the Reformation the Protestant 
nations of Europe did not care for the Pope’s decisions. English sea¬ 
men freely sailed far and wide, found new markets of trade, dis¬ 
covered new Lands and laid the foundation of many settlements and 
factories. 


3. The Growth of Industries Led to New Trade Markets. The 
Tudors established a strong rule in the country. This was very fav¬ 
ourable to the growth of industries. The Tudor sovereigns encourag¬ 
ed British Industry. shipping and trade by welcoming and supporting 
the persecuted artisans and manufacturers from France and Nether¬ 
lands into England. With the increase of manufactured goods, it 
wus necessary to find out new markets for their consumption. 

4. Settlement of the Religious Question in England. Elizabeth 
rendered a great service to the people of England by settling the reli¬ 
gious question and establishing the National Church of England. The 
people being free from religious tensions could devote sufficient time 
and energy to the development of sea-activities for they began to real¬ 
ize that their future lay in the development of sea-power. 

5. The Invention of Mariner’s Compass. The Mariner's Com¬ 
pass proved very helpful in geographical discoveries and trade routes. 
It facilitated voyages and enterprises and proved immensely helpful. 
Without this invention the work of geographical discoveries must 
have taken a long process and thus the progress in sea-activity could 
not have been a marked one. 


6. Improvement of the Navy. The Tudor sovereigns paid a 
serious attention to the improvement of the Navy. It was through 
her superior Navy that she was able to defeat the Spanish Invincible 
Armada. Many sca-voyages and expeditions were undertaken. The 
English navy formed a strong basis of English victories on sea and a 
source of her future commercial and colonial growth: 


7. Defeat of Spanish Armada. The defeat of the Spanish Armada 
destroyed naval supremacy of Spain and made England the “Mis¬ 
tress of the Sea.” Ever since this defeat, the sailors of England were 
encouraged and filled with a new spirit of sea-life. They showed a 
wonderful dash and spirit in the sea-life. After the destruction of 
the Spanish naval supremacy the path became clear for the English 
nation to build up a large empire slowly but gradually. 
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8. A New Spirit of Enterprise. There arose a new spirit of enter¬ 
prise in the whole English nation. The English people were not pre¬ 
pared to remain secluded, they wanted to come into touch with the 
whole world. This spirit inspired them to face all risks in the sea 
and made them a great sea-faring nation. 

9. Rivalry with Spain and Portugal. Seeing the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese deriving great benefits from trade and commerce, the 
English people followed their example and went out to all parts of 
the world and completed successfully ’with the rival nations of Europe. 

10. Inspiring Examples of English Sailors and Sea-Rovers. The 
heroic examples of English sailors and sea-rovers like Cabot, Hawkins 
Frobisher, Drake. Gilbert. Raleigh, etc., filled the English people with 
inspiration and made them so bold and keen that great many sea 
voyages and enterprises were undertaken to explore new lands and 
find out new markets. Many new lands had been discovered where 
they established new markets for their lucrative trade. Naval tactics 
developed and sea-rovers became excellent fighters on the sea. Eng¬ 
land entered on her career as a sea power due to those venturesome 
Englishmen. 

11. The Growing Wealth of the English People. The English 
people had grown wonderfully rich on account of the growth of trade 
and commerce. England was becoming a great manufacturing coun¬ 
try and there was a great material prosperity in the country. The 
people could easily afford to equip new expeditions and undertake 
new voyages and enterprises with their wealth. 

12. State Encouragement. But over and above all, it was the 
state encouragement that offered the greatest support to the seamen 
in their activities. These seamen were not punished for plundering 
the merchant ships of other countries, rather they were encouraged 
and supported by the state and helped in many ways to carry on their 
sea activities of every nature. 

THE REFORMATION 

Q. Discuss the various stages through which the Reforma¬ 
tion passed during the Tudor Period. Or, 

Q. Trace the growth of the Reformation movement in Eng¬ 
land during the Tudor period. Or, 

Q. How did England become a Protestant country in the 
Tudor period? Or, 

Q. How did the Church of England become independent of 
the Church of Rome and the Pope? Or, 

Q. Compare the religious views of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary and Elizabeth. Or, 4 

Q. What was the attitude of the Tudor Sovereigns towards 
the Reformation? 
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VARIOUS STAGES OF REFORMATION IN THE TUDOR 

PERIOD 


Hairy l 111. In religious matters Henry was a Roman Catholic-. 
He broke with the Pope and the Church of Rome but not with the: 
doctrines of Catholic Religion. When Marlin Luther preached against 
the sices and corruptions of the Catholic Church, Henry wrote against 
his views and strongh in favour of the Pope and the Catholic Reli¬ 
gion. The Pope was therefore much pleased with Henry and bestow¬ 
ed upon him the title of ‘Defender of the Faith’. The Reformation, 
had two aspect—(al The denial of the authority of the Pope as 
Head of the Church of England and (b) the denial of the doctrines 
of the Catholic Religion. Originally he was a follower of the Pope 
as well us of the doctrines of the Catholic Religion. But when Henry 
wanted to divorce Queen Catherine and sought the sanction of the 
Pope for the purpose, the latter refused to comply with his request. 
This led Henry to discard the authority of the Pope in England.. 
Henry's Parliament passed a number of Acts to separate the English 
Church from the Church of Rome and then Henry himself assumed 
the title of the "Supreme Head of the Church”. (First of all Henry 
fined the clergy for acknowledging Wolsey as the Papal Legate. There 
the clergy signed a document called the Submission of the Clergy. 
In 1532 Henry's Parliament passed the Act of Annates by which all 
payments made so far to the Pope were to be made to the King. 
Next it passed the Act of Appeals by which no appeal was to be 
made to the Pope. Then it passed the Act of Supremacy (1534) 
by which Henry became the Supreme Head of the Church). This 
is how the Reformation began in England. Had the Pope allowed 
Henry to divorce Catherine, there would have been no Reformation 
in England during the reign of Henry VIII. The Reformation was 
bound to come, this is true, but that could be conveniently postponed 
in the time of Henry VUI. It was neither a religious nor a national 
movement. It was purely a personal and political movement in Eng¬ 
land. From the above we see that Henry abolished the authority of 
the Pope in England simply because the latter did not allow the King 
to divorce his Queen. But had the Pope fulfilled the desire of Henrv 
the latter would have taken no steps to remove him from his position 
as ‘Head of the Church of England’. Henry did away with the con¬ 
trol of the Pope over the Church of England and made himself the 
Supreme Head of the Church of England. Henry was now the Head 
of the Church as well as that of the State. As such it became easy 
for the King to gel the sanction of a court presided over by the Eng¬ 
lish Archbishop Cranmer to divorce Catherine. Henry favoured on'lv 
the first stage of the Reformation, i.e., the abolition of the control 
of the Pope over the Church of England. Henry did not go beyond 
that i.e. he continued to adhere to the rites and doctrines of the 
Catholic Religion and allowed no change in it. 


Thus we see from the above that the Reformation in England 
during the time of Henry was not a religious or national movement 
it was solely personal and political. On the other hand the Refor¬ 
mation in Europe and Germany where it started was a religious and 
national movement and it was neither personal nor political'. In the 
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European Reformation the sole aim was to remove the abuses and* 
corruptions of the Catholic Church and there was no personal or 
political aim. The followers of the New or Reformed faith were called 
the Protestants because they protested against the existing abuses of 
the Catholic Church. 

Edwurd VI. He was a Protestant by faith. In his reign the: 
Protector Somerset brought about the doctrinal reformation, i.e... 
radical changes were made in belief and worship. The first phase 
of the Reformation, i.e., the denial of the authority of the Pope was 
completed in the reign of Henry VI11 and the second phase was com¬ 
pleted in the reign of Edward VI. The Six Articles which formed 
the chief doctrines and rites of the Catholic Church were repealed. 
More lands of the Church were confiscated. The book of Common 
Prayer was published and an Act of Uniformity was passed by which 
the use of the Prayer Book was made compulsory in the churches. 

The Catholics were subjected to severe persecution and ever- 
attempt was made to wipe out Catholicism. The Reformation, i.e... 
Protestant movement made a rapid progress. 

Mary. She was a staunch Catholic and an enemy of Reforma¬ 
tion; she undid the work of her father Henry VIII and her brother 
Edward VI. Henry VIII had abolished the authority of the Pope 
in England and made the English sovereign the Supreme Head ot' 
the Church of England; Edward VI had introduced radical changes, 
in the doctrines and rites of the Catholic Religion and thus completed 
the Reformation. But Mary reversed the whole work of Henry and 
Edward. She once again made Pope the Supreme Head of the English 
Church and restored Catholicism in its full force. All signs of Eng¬ 
land being a Protestant nation were removed one after another—The 
Book of Common Prayer, English Church service. Forty-two Articles 
of Religion. She released Roman Catholic Bishops—Gardiner and 
Boner—from the Tower and sent in the Tower Protestant Bishops— 
Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer—instead. Mass was introduced, 
images were brought again and a large number of Protestants were 
burnt alive. The Act of Supremacy which abolished the authority 
of the Pope in England and made the English Sovereign the ‘Supreme 
Head of the Church’ was repealed. Thus she acknowledged the con¬ 
trol of the Pope over the Church of England and made her submis¬ 
sion to him. Being a thorough Catholic, Mary set back the Refor¬ 
mation and pushed forward the cause of Catholicism to the best of 
her power. She undid the work of her father Henry V1TI and his 
brother Edward VI, by introducing religious changes favouring Catho¬ 
lic Religion. 

Elizabeth. She did a great service to her country by her reli¬ 
gious settlement. The religious settlement as affected by Elizabeth-, 
proved a grand success and the National Church of England as es¬ 
tablished by her exists even to-day with few minor changes here and 
there. 

Elizabeth had no strong religious beliefs and prejudices in the* 
sense of her brother Edward VI and her sister Mary. She was not 
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.1 ianatie and carefully avoided extremes because one great object 
before her was to preserve peace and order in the country and to 
allow no religious strifes and struggles between the Protestants and 
the Catholics? She was also anxious that her position was secured 

the head of the religious and secular affairs of the Kingdom. 

She Did Sot Allow Religion to Override Politics. Fortunately 
;or herself and for England she was not personally interested in 
dogmas and creeds and she disliked the idea of playing the role of an 
extreme Protestant or an uncompromising Catholic. She was more 
v f a politician than of an ecclesiast. Her main concern was the 
maintenance of peace in the country and the security of her throne. 
She had no religious conscience and her love to preserve her country 
from all dangers internal and external was her only anxiety. She 
was not prepared to allow religion to override politics like Mary, 

and Lord Protectors of Edward VI or Philip of Spain. She solved 

the religious question of her time as a tactful politician in the best 
interests of the country and consistent with time and circumstances 
like illustrious Akbar of India and the wise Henry IV of France. 

The Compromise. Elizabeth followed the policy of the Com¬ 

promise. i.e., she followed the Middle-way and avoided the extremes. 
Her aim was “Moderation’ or "the Middle Path'. The extreme policy 
of Edward VI and Lord Protectors and the repressive policy of Mary 
Tudor were hated for they had caused great bloodshed and created 
great disaffection; but Elizabeth wisely followed the ‘middle course’ 
and introduced religious changes with moderation. Her religious 
policy was a sort of compromise between the two extremes. 

Success of Her Religious Policy. 1 . Peace of the country was 
the first and constant object before her eyes. Personally she had no 
strong religious beliefs and she wanted that there should be no reli¬ 
gious and civil wars in the country. She, therefore, wanted to please 
all. It was more to safeguard the interests of her country as a whole 
and to save it from the dangers and civil conflicts that she solved the 
religious problems of her time. 


2. The religious changes introduced by Elizabeth caused some 
offence both to the Protestants and the Catholics at the outset. While 
favouring Protestantism, she tried to make it as little offensive to the 
Catholics as possible. Her settlement was a half-way house which 
alienated the Catholics and did not fully satisfy the extreme Protes¬ 
tants for the time being. The compromises are generally looked 
upon with disfavour and disgust but Elizabeth’s settlement of the 
church came to be appreciated as time passed. Her policy of middle 
course, wisdom and moderation saved the country from the horrors 

! a .[ evo I ut f n or a civil strife and ultimately solved the thorny prob¬ 
lem that had caused England so much of anxiety. 

“When Elizabeth was crowned in 1558 there had been many 

violent changes in the country’s religious life.The 

religious settlement can be considered a successful solution 
of the problem.” 


(J. A. S. Biggs) 
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Q. Describe the relations between the Church and the State 
during the Tudor Period. Or, 

Q. Explain the principal changes which were made in the 
English Church under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. How did England get rid of the domination of the Pope 
over the Church of England? 

Ans. Please Study previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the relations of the Tudor Sovereigns with their 
Parliaments or the Parliament under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. Describe the position of the Parliament during the Tu¬ 
dor Period. How far is it true that the Parliament in the Tudor 
period was submissive and subservient? Or, 

Q. How would you account for the growth and importance 
of the Parliament during the Tudor period? 

RELATIONS BETWEEN TUDORS AND THEIR 
PARLIAMENTS 

Perfect Harmony. The relations of the Tudor Sovereigns with 
their Parliaments were harmonious and based on mutual co-operation 
and good-will. There was no ill-will and conflict between the two. 
Technically, the Tudors did not act unconstitutionally and on the other 
hand they scrupulously observed all Parliamentary proceedings. They 
never imposed a tax or passed a law without the proper sanction of 
the Parliament. Both worked •on well and smoothly for a long time. 
The Parliament acted submissively for the country needed a strong 
rule and did not stand in the way of the Tudors so that they could 
act as they pleased. The Tudors were wise enough not to do any¬ 
thing unconstitutionally and to keep appearances of a constitutional 
government or limited monarchy they got through the Parliament 
what they wanted. This is called “The veiled despotism of Tudors”. 
They were tactful enough not to give any cause of annoyance to the 
people and the Parliament and still they would follow their own 
sweet will. The Tudors looked upon the Parliament as the sovereign 
legislative body of England and never called into question its posi¬ 
tion as such. Whenever they found that a certain action or policy 
was not liked by the people, they blamed and punished their minis¬ 
ter for that in order to please the public and the Parliament. The 
Tudors were always careful to keep up good relations with the Par¬ 
liament and the people and in fact it was the support and co-opera¬ 
tion of the people that made ‘Tudor Despotism’ possible. Their des¬ 
potism was not based on force or fear but on the people’s backing 
and a submissive Parliament that would go even out of the way and 
do anything to please its masters. The Parliament was a tool and 
not a hurdle in the absolute way of government adopted by the 
Tudors. 

Reasons of Support and Co-operation by the Parliament. The 
reasons why the Tudor Sovereigns received perfect co-operation and 
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willing support both from the public and the Parliament may be brief¬ 
ly stated as follows:— 

The new gentry which had been created by the Tudors and had 
been granted wealth, lands, offices and other favours and concessions 
willingly vieklcd to the wishes of the Tudor monarchs. 

The masses and the merchants who had suffered great losses dur¬ 
ing the Hundred Years' Wars, Civil wars and quarrels and the weak 
government of the Lancastrians were anxious to have peace and 
order to secure their lives and property. 

The Clergv who were open to the attacks of the Lollards sought 
the protection of the government. They felt themselves so weak 
against the Lollards that they had no other alternative but to request 
the Tudor Sovereigns to protect them against their onslaughts. Thus 
the Church was compelled to co-operate with the Government for its 
security. 

For a long time Spain. France, Scotland and the Pope were bit¬ 
terly against England. The danger from these enemies could be 
minimized when England was strong and could face them successfully. 
The nation and the Parliament, therefore, extended their willing co¬ 
operation .to their Tudor rulers for the safety of their lives and pro¬ 
perty fay in a strong government. 


GROWTH OF THE PARLIAMENT 

Hairy VII. He was shrewd enough to realize early that if he 
wanted to be strong, he should not depend upon the Parliament for 
grants of money. He amassed money by benevolences, fines, forced 
loans, Marlons’ Fork and other means direct and indirect and fair 
or foul. He broke down the power of the old nobility and created 
a new nobility from the middle class by granting them offices, lands 
titles etc., and also recruited them in the Parliament. Thus he had 
a submissive Parliament which readily agreed to his wishes and did 
not stand in his way. The country needed a very strong ruler who 
could put down the nobles and broke their power so that they might 
not disturb peace of the country. For all these considerations the 
Parliament gave the King a free hand in the executive duties of the 
country so as to preserve perfect order which was the foremost need 
or the country. 

I 1*1 p , r ? t I ect ? i the clef gy against the attacks of the 

i^ rea f t£ l 1x1(1 blood between the Commons and the Nobles 
h ° f ^ ern su PP ortecl tk e rr royal master; he punished his 
™? isters for fery wrong. By these measures he won the goodwill 
and support of the nation and the Parliament. g 

t^fr5 d Q ard V { and ¥ a P'- Durin g the reign of Edward VI the Pro- 
Sr J b e X ToL?*responsMe for the disturbances that had 
“? C ? unlry due to his religious changes. Tlie Parlia 
him g if m « some P° wer impeached Somerset and removed 
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Elizabeth. She summoned only ten Parliaments during her long 
reign of forty-five years. One of these lasted eleven years (1572— 
1583) but met only three times. Yet many good laws were pass¬ 
ed and much was done through the council to solve social and eco¬ 
nomic questions of the time in order to improve the condition of the 
people. Elizabeth was not in favour of calling Parliament frequently 
for the following reasons: — 

1. The House of Commons consisted of men of strong Puritan 
views who wanted the Queen to follow a more Protestant policy but 
Elizabeth was bent upon following ‘middle-path’ in religion and not 
to displease any party. She wanted to be guided by her own will 
rather than by others and she did not like to discuss religious matters 
in the Parliament and to be influenced by others. 

2. She had decided not to marry for reasons best known to her 
but apparently for political reasons (if she married a Catholic that 
would displease the Protestants and if she married a Protestant that 
would displease the Catholics). To avoid the discussion of this ques¬ 
tion she wanted to call the Parliament as seldom as possible. “Even 
when Parliament met, she forbade all discussion on the question of 
religion and her marriage.” 

3. By observing a very careful economy in the expenses of the 
Government, Elizabeth did not feel the necessity of frequently calling 
Parliament for grants. 

4. She was vain and haughty; she disliked the idea of being 
guided by others, though she did not want to lose the support of the 
Parliament. Elizabeth was exceptionally wise and tactful and she 
knew when to be firm and when to yield. When she found the 
House of Commons bent upon a certain course of action and policy 
she adopted an attitude of compromise so as to keep the House in 
good humour. 


She had increased her influence by creating new boroughs which 
returned members of her choice. Such members could not venture 
to go against her wishes and give her any cause of displeasure. She 
asserted or yielded as she thought expedient. The Parliament often 
claimed its privileges but she was not always favourably inclined to 
them. She had more than once asked the Parliament not to discuss 
religious questions and the subject of her marriage. When the privi- 
lege of speech was demanded, she said, “Privilege of Speech is grant¬ 
ed, but you must know what privilege you have, not to speak to 
hnfL m? 8 °" e , Ilst ® neth ’ or wha t cometh in his brain to utter 

Str^H ^ rm ege , 1S aye or m ’ r 0n the same occasion the queen 
asserted the royal prerogative in emphatic terms: “It is in me and 

m my power to call Parliament; and it is in my powertoasTentor 
to dissent to anything done in Parliament.” The fact is that the 

oueen^wnuhf * liament did n f ob J ect to what the old and honoured 
queen would do or say, out of regard for her personality. 

in ihztTtJ/JVfu Dejea L of the Armada - But tfa ere was a change 
ThS w a ? ti y f ,- he ™ em . bers soon after the defeat of the Armada. 
They began to realize the importance of the defence of their rights 
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as soon as there was a change in the domestic and foreign situation. 
The change was that England had no internal trouble and no foreign 
danger from outside after the defeat of the Armada. The people 
had out-grown the need of a strong and despotic government such 
as the Tudor monarchs had established and on the other hand they 
wanted a real share in the government of their country. 

It had been Elizabeth's custom to raise money and reward her 
favourites by grants of monopolies (a monopoly was the exclusive 
right of trading in certain articles, such as salt, vinegar, coal, etc., 
which the Queen conferred upon her favourites to oblige them.) In 
1601 a Bill was introduced by the Parliament declaring monopolies 
illegal. The wise Queen at once sent a message to the Parliament 
to say that she understood that monopolies were disliked by the peo¬ 
ple and that she promised to suspend them till it was found out that 
they were legal. She thus very cleverly met the wishes of Parlia¬ 
ment, without admitting their right to criticize her action. When the 
commons came to thank her, she addressed them in a touching 
speech, declaring that her only wish was to govern in accordance with 
the wishes of her people. 

B. Main factors and circumstances that led to the growth and 

importance of the Parliament during the Tudor Period after 

the Armada. 

(1) Influence of the Renaissance. The Renaissance created in 
men the spirit of criticism. People were no longer satisfied with things 
as they were till they had studied them with a critical spirit. The 
Renaissance had also made the people politically awakened. So long 
as they were engaged in religious and political conflicts they could 
not pay their attention to anything else. But as soon as law and 
order was established and peace began to prevail, they not only cri- 
ticied the powers of their sovereign but began to press the Parliament 
to take effective steps to check Tudor absolutism. 

2. Influence of Reformation. The people having been critical- 
minded had seriously questioned the Papal authority during the course 
of the Reformation. They could distinguish good from bad and 
were fully conversant with what was harmful to them. Thus they could 
not afford to tolerate, in their monarchs, any sort of evil as existed 
in the Church officials or the Pope a few years back. By a change 
in their angle of vision they strengthened the hands of the Parliament 
against the monarchs. 

3. Growth of Trade and Commerce. Towards the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth the trade and commerce had considerably develop¬ 
ed resulting in the prosperity of the people. They now did not worry 
at all for their living and devoted their time to the discussion of poli¬ 
tics. They tried to criticise and control their monarchs through their 
representative body—the Par liam ent 

4. Spirit of Puritanism. Puritans were elected in the Elizabeth 
Parliament in great majority. These people wielded great influence 
in the towns. They believed in special powers for the Parliament to 
have a hold on the King. 
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5. G/wfA o/ Education . Gradually there was progress of edu¬ 
cation and illiteracy disappeared. The expansion of education widen¬ 
ed the mental horizon of the people and made them think of their 
richts and duties as citizens. The spread of education played a great 
part in political awakening and making the people conscious of the 
value of their political rights and the evils of despotism. The people 
began to question the powers of their sovereign and their right use b> 


6. Absence of External Dangers. The English people had tole¬ 
rated despotic powers of the Tudors because there was ever-present 
dancer of external invasions. But the later years of the virgin Queen 
witnessed strong control of the British over the seas which did away 
with all external perils. The defeat of the so-called ‘Invincible 
Armada’ had raised the prestige of England. Her religious and so¬ 
cial difficulties were almost over and the country enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. This made the people think of getting rid of royal des¬ 
potism and the Parliament to secure more privileges and concessions 
to strengthen its position. 

The result of this change of mentality was that the Parliament 
succeeded in securing a number of its concessions and privileges. 


Q. Write a note on the Privy Council in Tudor Time. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

Composition. The mainstay of the Tudor rule was the Council 
which in every matter assisted the monarch. This Council consisted 
of the members of the Royal family and the high officials like the 
Chancellor, Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Treasurer, etc. In 
fact, in 1540 the Privy Council and the King’s Council were almost 
the same with the only difference that Privy Council comprised some 
select councillors who met the King to discuss some special matters 
while the King’s Council consisted of all the favourites of the King 
who always and in every matter acted according to the orders of the 
King. 

Tudor Councillors were always common. Dudlay, Fox Empson 
and Morton etc., were persons all belonging to the middle class of 
the society and experts in handling work connected with various 
branches of government. Powerful barons and clergymen were not 
taken in the Council. The new nobility thus created could exercise 
no check upon the King. So the Council was a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Kings and assisted them to exercise their absolutism. 
The Kings cared little for the decisions of the Council. Henry VUI 
and Elizabeth were, really, themselves their Prime Ministers., So the: 
Tudor Council can be said to be a weapon by the monarchs to make 
their despotism a success. “They gave advice but in the long run 
they carried out the sovereign’s will.” 

The leading members of the council were the Lord Chancellor 
to deal with law matters, the secretary of State to conduct foreign 
affairs and the Lord Treasurer to handle financial matters. Some 
members who possessed knowledge of special subjects were summon¬ 
ed only when special knowledge was required to deal with a particular 
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nmuer as for instance the Archbishop of Canterbury's presence was 
required when a matter concerning religion and Church discipline 
was in hand. 

Legislative Powers of the Council. Though the Council was 
men onlv executive powers, yet it enacted laws also. The laws en¬ 
acted by ’the Council needed no sanction of the Parliament and were 
referred’ to as Proclamations. The Council put forth resolutions be¬ 
fore the Parliament like the ministers today which were given out as 
laws. The Councillors sat in the House of Commons and assisted the 
Parliament in their work. 

Judicial Powers of the Council. The Council had been also en¬ 
trusted with judicial functions in early times. A bench of the Council 
Known as the Court of Star Chamber started to hear the cases against 
landlords, barons and sherrifs. The Council of Wales and the Coun¬ 
cil of North were two other Councils that heard the cases of robbery, 
highwayness, piracy, etc. The Court of Requests considered the ap¬ 
plications given by the poor for financial assistance. All these coun¬ 
cils and courts were very prominent under the Tudors. But later on 
these courts became the weapons of injustice and cruelty to the peo¬ 
ple who felt tired of them. 

Administrative Powers of the Council. The Council alongwith 
other powers enjoyed administrative powers also. It supervised the’ 
administration and kept an eye upon the judicial Baron, Sheriff and 
Justice of Peace. It patronised the important industries and offer¬ 
ed solutions for the problems of unemployment and revolts. Its ad¬ 
ministrative functions have been described as under. 

Thus we see that the Tudors conducted their rule and govern¬ 
mental affairs with the assistance of the Privy Council and the Par¬ 
liament. The Council was, no doubt, the weapon of their despotism, 
yet none could venture to point out the absolutism of these monarchs. 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

Q. (a) Trace the relations of England and Scotland in the 
Tudor period. 

(b) Also trace England’s relations with Ireland in the Tu¬ 
dor Period. Or, 

Q. During the Tudor period the relations between England 
and Scotland were one of enmity. Give an account of the rela¬ 
tions of the two countries during the Tudor period. Or, 

Analyse the successive phases of Anglo-Scottish rela¬ 
tions in the Tudor Period and explain the factors which deter¬ 
mined those relations in each case. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

During the Tudor Period the relations of England with Scotland 
were unfriendly. Throughout the period Scotland followed a policy 
of friendship and alliance with France and a reverse one with Eng¬ 
land. 
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Henry VII. The early years of Henry were disturbed by revolts 
of Pretenders like Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. • James IV 
of Scotland supported the claim of Perkin "Warbeck to the throne of 
England. Perkin Warbeck pretended to be Richard Duke of York, 
the younger son of Edward IV who had been murdered in the Tower 
of London. James IV invaded he north of England in 1496 on be¬ 
half of Warbeck. The expedition was a complete failure and War¬ 
beck with no hopes of success decided to leave Scotland and retire 
to Ireland. Meanwhile Henry made a treaty with James IV by which 
he promised not to support Warbeck. To make England secure 
from the north and to turn Scotland into a friendly neighbour, 
Henry married his elder daughter Margaret to James IV of Scotland. 
As a result of this matrimonial alliance the relations between England 
and Scotland during the rest of Henry’s reign were peaceful. 

Henry VIII. The cordial relations between England and Scot¬ 
land ended shortly after the death of Henry VII. War broke out 
beween England and France and Henry VIII won the Battle of the 
Spurs in 1513. James IV, a friend of France, was stirred up by the 
French to invade England. James was defeated and slain at Flodden 
in 1513. Scotland was now ruled by Margaret as Regent for her 
young son James V. Henry was anxious for the union of England 
with Scotland but James V was more under the influence of France 
(France was a traditional enemy of England). Henry wanted James 
to break with the Church of Rome, to end his alliance with France 
and to marry his daughter Mary, but James agreed to none of these 
proposals. England invaded Scotland but the attempt proved fruit¬ 
less and the Scots now invaded England as a retaliatory measure. 
The Scots were completely routed at Solway Moss in 1542 but 
James could not survive the shock. He left behind him an infant 
daughter Mary (later on known as Mary, Queen of Scots) as the heir 
to the throne of Scotland. Henry who was still anxious to bring 
about the union of England and Scotland proposed that his infant son 
Edward • (later on Edward VI) should marry the infant Mary but the 
-proposal proved unsuccessful. 

Edward VI. Henry VIII died in 1547 and was succeeded by his 
son Edward who was only ten at that time. ‘ A Council of Regency 
was formed headed by the Duke of Somerset to govern the country. 
Somerset, anxious to carry out Henry VIH’s plan of bringing about 
a marriage'between Edward VI and Mary, Queen of Scots, made a 
fresh proposal for the purpose, but’ the Scots refused the same. In 
a hurry Somerset invaded Scotland and the Scots were routed at 
Pinkie (1547). No useful purpose was served by this hasty action of 
Somerset—an utterly unpractical man who possessed no knowledge 
of human nature and who possessed no tact to handle delicate a ffa i r s 
: like marriage-questions. The Scots got enraged and sent the little 
queen to France where she was brought up as a Catholic and French 
woman and she soon married the Dauphin Francis (Francis II). 
Everything was lost by the hasty and ill-considered plans of Somerset. 
; The failure of- Somerset’s Scottish policy and religious policy and the 
fact that social'-and economic changed introduced by him caused great 
distress among the people made him unpopular and he was turned 
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out from the Council of Regency. Somerset was succeeded by the 
Doke of Northumberland who made peace with Scotland and with¬ 
drew the English garrisons. 

Mary Tudor. When Mary Tudor ascended the throne of Eng¬ 
land, the religious policy of England and Scotland was the same—it 
was the policy of vigorously persecuting the Protestants, i.e., undoing 
the task of the Reformation. The unwise Scottish policy of Somerset 
had strengthened the Catholic party and checked the progress of the 
Reformation in Scotland. Persecution in both the countries led the 
English and Scotch Reformers combine together. Catholic religion 
was strongly favoured in Scotland. 

Elizabeth. Scotland was a source of constant danger to England 
particularly in the first part of her reign till the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

When Mary Queen of Scots was in France, it was Mary of 
Guise, the Queen's mother, who governed Scotland as her Regent, 
Mary of Guise who possessed staunch Catholic views persecuted the 
Protestants and thus checked the progress of the Reformation. A 
National Protestant party was formed in Scotland to counteract the 
attempts of Mary of Guise and stop the progress of Catholicism. 
This party appealed to Elizabeth for help. She sent a fleet to help the 
party and it besieged the French at Leith. Mary of Guise, the Regent, 
died and soon the Treaty of Edinburgh (1560) was concluded by 
which the French withdrew from Scotland and acknowledged Eliza¬ 
beth’s title to the English throne. The National Protestant party 
organised the Scottish Church on the model of the Church of England 
and thus England and Scotland were drawn closer. So far the policy 
of Elizabeth in Scotland was a brilliant success. The French influ¬ 
ence in Scotland had ended and all dangers from the quarter had 
almost disappeared for the time being. 

Mary', Queen of Scots, was the grand-daughter of Margaret 
(daughter of Henry VII) and thus she was related to the Tudors. 
She laid a claim to the throne of England on the ground that Eliza¬ 
beth was not the legitimate daughter of Henry VIII, as the marria ge 
of her mother Anne Boleyn with Henry was not valid. Mary was 
zealously supported by Philip of Spain, Catholics of England and 
France. 

Mary's husband, Francis II, King of France, died in 1560. She 
returned to Scotland where she promised religious toleration to the 
people. She had two great aims—she wanted to be recognised as the 
successor of Elizabeth and her second aim was to establish Catholicism 
in Scotland. (Most of the people in Scotland at this time were Protes¬ 
tants). In 1565 she married her cousin Damley who soon grew jea¬ 
lous of Rizzo—his wife’s secretary—and got him killed. A son was 
bom to Mary who later on ascended the throne of Scotland as James 
VI (who succeeded Elizabeth to the throne of England as James I of 
England). Mary got Damley murdered by BothweU (a person whom 
Mary loved and whom die married). This act of Mary made her 
very unpopular with her people and led them to rise against her and 
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Edward and Mary. During this period also Ireland did not show 
any sense of accord but on the other hand broke out in revolts under. 
O’Connors and O'Mores, though these revolts were suppressed suc¬ 
cessfully. 

"The unrest and alarm caused by his violent dispossession was a 
source of trouble, for the rest of the century; whenever there was any 
disturbance, the O'Connors and O'Mores were in it.”—Ramsay 
Muir. 

Elizabeth. During the reign of Elizabeth, the efforts of Ireland 
were directed towards offering formidable resistance to the fast 
spreading movement of Reformation. She, in fact, became the strong¬ 
hold of 'Anti-Reformation people. The Irish people did their utmost 
to slop the growing influence of England in Ireland. This resulted in 
the annihilation of English influence in Ireland. The Desmonds 
broke out into a rebellion against the queen but were put down seve¬ 
rely. Their property was confiscated by the State. In the year 1598 
took place the O’Neils' revolt. Essex was sent to crush it‘but he 
failed to do so and was consequently executed, In 1600 Mountjoy 
was sent to put down the revolt who suppressed it successfully. 

Q. “The Tudor Period (15th and 16th centuries) was the age 
of discoveries, inventions and new ideas.’’ Explain. 

The Tudor period witnessed events of great importance which 
enlarged physical bounds of the world, broadened the human mind 
and extended human knowledge. Great revolutionary changes took 
place in this period. It was now that the Renaissance or the new 
birth of thought and learning took place. It was a time of great in¬ 
ventions, discoveries and new ideas. There was a new life and a 
new spirit, spirit of adventure and enterprise was a new feature. 

INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 

The invention of the Mariner's Compass gave an impetus to « 
navigation and led ultimately to the discovery of America by Colum¬ 
bus. Labrador by Sebastian Cabot, and the sea-route to India and 
the east by Portuguese mariners. The scientific discoveries of Co- 
pemeius revealed to man the secrets of the universe. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth many important discoveries 
were made. In 1576 Frobisher discovered the Straits in Hudson’s 
Bay. Sir Humphry Gilbert made voyages of discovery to America 
and took possession of Newfoundland. Sir Walter Raleigh introduced 
potato and tobacco into England and founded the colony of Virginia 
after the name of virgin queen, Elizabeth. Sir France Drake sailwt 
round the world. 

“The importance of the geographical exploration of this period 
is very great. A new way to India had been discovered which was 
,to be the chief route until the openihg’of-*Ke Suez Canal in 1869. 

A new world had been found which would ultimately equal and' per¬ 
haps excel, the old world in wealth and. importance.” ' (Southgate); 

The invention of gun-powder revolutionised military sciehce and 
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gave a death-blow to military feudalism. The use of gun-powder by 
the kings alone strengthened the royal" power and weakened the 
b&rdns. Physical strength and personal bravery sank into compara¬ 
tive insignificance before artillery. The feudal nobles who used-to- 
defy the authority of the King from their castles now became power¬ 
less because of this new invention which made their bows, arrows and 
castles equally useless and unimportant. The Kings had an advant-' 
age in war which no rebel could compare. The result was that the - 
royal power increased and strong monarchies grew up. 

The invention of printing multiplied books and helped the> wide,* 
diffusion of knowledge. The great religious revolution, known as the 
Reformation, was the most important result of the spread of know¬ 
ledge. 

New Ideas . New Ideas were due to the Renaissance and the * 
Reformation. The Renaissance and the Reformation widened the out¬ 
look of the English nation. 

i The Renaissance or the revival of arts and letters brought a period 
of intense intellectual activity. The Renaissance created in people 
a spirit of criticism and inquiry. The people were not satisfied with 
established order of things, and they wanted to find out the truth for 
themselves. One effect of the Renaissance was to stimulate men to 
think for themselves. They were anxious to go critically into things. 
They were not prepared to accept them as gospel truths but they 
wanted to ascertain truth .by their own efforts and arrive at their own 
and independent inferences. Men’s minds were free from the bond¬ 
age of authority and they believed in such things only as appealed to 
their reason and appeared to them just and rational. They were free 
to think for themselves unfettered, unchained and uninfluenced by any 
force or fear. It deepened the outlook of men. Their mental vision 
was altogether changed. Man's faith in mere, tradition was shaken 
and the foundations of that openness of mind were laid which sepa¬ 
rates the Modern Age from the Middle Age. “In other ways, people 
were tempted no longer to take old ideas for granted but to cast them, 
to find out where they were false, and so to extend knowledge”.— 
Southgate. 

The Reformation Movement filled men with new ideas. It led 
the people to deny the authority of the Pope and some of the doc¬ 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church. It led the people to reform 
the vices found in the Church and the evils prevailing among the 
clergymen. The tone of the Church was raised and the general 
standard of life and morality among the monks was improved. Schools, 
colleges and universities were founded on new models on a higher 
standard of morality and freedom of thought. Education became 
wider and affected large classes of society. The Reformation brought 
the spirit of enterprise and adventure into full and infused in the peo¬ 
ple new ambitions and aspirations. Englishmen freely sailed far and 
wide, found new markets for trade and laid the foundation of many 
settlements and factories. It led to the growth of England’s maritime 
activity, commercial prosperity and industrial and manufacturing 
greatness. 
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OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

“Tudor absolutism was never opposed by the people”. How 1 
would you account for this? 

Why did the English Parliament generally accept the dictation 
of the Tudor monarchs? 'Name the factors and circumstances that 
helped the Tudors in establishing strong rule in the country. 

The Tudor Kings were very nearly autocrats. But their auto¬ 
cracy depended upon their efficiency , and upon the willing assent of 
the nation , which was weary of factions. Muir: British History ). 
Explain. 

“In fact the new Monarchy of the Tudors was a despotism veiled 
tmder the forms of law or constitutional forms”. Discuss. 

“Tudor rule was parliamentary in theory but in practice it was 
a strong personal rule”. Discuss. 

Discuss the importance of the Tudor Period in the History of 
England. 

“The Tudor Period occupies a most significant place in the his¬ 
tory of England”. Discuss. 

What were the effects and consequences of Tudor despotism or 
dictatorship? 

“The accession of Henry VII is generally taken as the dividing 
line between Medieval and Modern Times”. Justify. 

How far was the reign of Henry VII responsible for ending the 
Middle Ages (Medievalism) and beginning the Modern Times. 

“The reign of Henry VII marked the end of the Middle Ages and 
the beginning of Modern Times.” Justify. 

Write a note on the new ideas , discoveries and inventions with 
reference to the Tudor Period. 
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CHAPTER VIII . 

INTRODUCTION 

The Stuart period (1603—1714) or the seventeenth century was ar 
time of a keen struggle between the Stuart rulers and their Parliaments; 
and the people. It was a century of very important constitutional con- 
flicts between the Stuarts who claimed all power for themselves ahf? 
the Parliament and the people who’ claimed the right to rule themselves 
without the interference of the Crown.- The'quarrel began with the 
accession of James 1 in 1603 and ended with the flight of James'1{ 
who deserted by the army and the people (except the Catholics) had' 
no other alternative but to run away and save his life. In one . way 
he rendered a great service to his people for he. saved them from the 
horrors of a civil war. The long struggle that had lasted from the- 
accession of James I to the flight of James II (1688) ended in favour 
of the Parliament which became the supreme ruling body in the coun-. 
try after the. Glorious Revolution. The King yielded and was dep¬ 
rived of his great claims, power and prerogatives. The Kings -could 
no more boast of the theory of ‘Divine Right of Kings’ and their 
claim to the exercise of unlimited powers ended once for all. Hence-, 
forward the King was to be treated like a high official of the state 
who. like other officials, could be removed from office, if he made the 
wrong use of powers or refused to offer his full and hearty co-opera¬ 
tion to the Parliament. There was to be no hereditary kingship. . It 
was for the Parliament and the nation to appoint any suitable person 
qs- the King and to depose any ruler who was unfit for the job. 
Under these circumstances the Parliament began to grow in power 
and the King became weak and still went on losing his powers graif 
dually. ■ .’ 

Q. “What mainly characterised the Stuart period was the 
struggle between the King and the Parliament”. Comment. Cr,\ 

Q. Discuss the causes of the struggle between the King and 
the Parliament during the Stuart Period. Or, 

Q. Why did the first two Stuart Kings (James I and Char¬ 
les I) quarrel with their Parliament? Or, "rt 

Q. Describe the questions at issue in the constitutional strtigi 
gle between the Stuarts and their Parliaments in the 17th cen¬ 
tury? 


CAUSES OF THE STRUGGLE ’. .! 

. . The causes of the struggle between the Stuart Kings and their 
Parliaments or the questions at issue during the. 17th century struggle 
may be briefly.described as fallows :-r- 

T. Theory of Divine Right of Kings. The Stuarts preached the 
theory of Divine Right of Kings, i.e., they were .the representatives of s 
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God on earth and they were not responsible for their actions or poli¬ 
cies to the Parliament and the people. They said that they were res¬ 
ponsible to God alone and were above law and criticism of the peo¬ 
ple, and the Parliament. They said that their will was law and that 
the people or the Parliament had no power to discuss or question 
their actions and policies. Their doctrine of Divine Right of Kings 
was looked upon by their subjects as a declaration of war against 
their rights and liberties. The people and the Parliament openly said 
that the King had no power to impose taxation without the consent of 
the Parliament which represented the people. Again, they said that the 
King could not imprison people without due trial. The Stuart Kings 
claimed that the Parliament had no power to grant them money which 
they could raise on their own account. Such ideas of the Stuart 
Kings led to the serious resentment of the people and rendered strug¬ 
gle with Parliament inevitable. 

2. Religious Troubles . The religious question assumed a very 
serious and threatening aspect. The question of religion created a 
delicate and difficult position. _The Stuart Kings who were zealous 
Catholics wanted to force their own religious views on the people 
Against their wishes. They persecuted the people for the simple rea¬ 
son that they did not follow the wishes of their sovereigns in religious 
matters. The Stuarts wanted to restore Roman Catholicism and be 
the head of the Church but it was strongly opposed by the people 
and the Parliament. The Puritans were supreme in the House of 
Commons, and they hated the Catholics very much. The Puritans 
could not tolerate the extremely favourable attitude of the Stuart 
Kings towards the Catholics. Besides, Laud, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who was for some years Charles I’s most trusted adviser in 
religious matters, was a bitter foe of the Puritans. 

3. Stuart enmity towards the Puritans. The Puritans formed the 
majority in the House of Commons, as such they were naturally op¬ 
posed to James I and Charles I who supported the Anglican Church. 
The Puritans were never prepared to yield to the wishes of the Par¬ 
liament. Charles 1 had in Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury, his | 
trusted friend whose policy was strongly anti-Puritan and who was the 
most dangerous enemy of the Puritans. 

4. Purse and Power. The control of the purse lay in the Par- j 

liament and each time the King made a demand for the grant of i 

money, the Parliament made a corresponding demand for more 
power. This led to embitterment between the two. The fin a ncial 
■question created a great gulf between the King and the Parliament. ! 

The King felt humiliated whenever he made a demand for money. j 

5. King’s Favourites Misused Powers. Each Stuart king had his 

(favourites to whom undue favours were shown but they misused the 1 

favours by using them for their selfish ends and thereby caused harm i 

to the people. The people, thus, hated their favourites. For instance i 

James 1 had his favourites in Buchingham and Francis Becan. But ! 

they were most unpopular among the people. They were tools in the 
King’s hand and took no interest in the people’s welfare. They were 

the agents of the King. 
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6. Arbitrary Rule of the Stuarts. The Stuarts ruled the country 
arbitrarily and unconstitutionally, imposed taxes without the sanction 
of the Parliament, and imprisoned persons without proper trial. They 
did not care for the law of the land and ruled according to their own 
sweet will. They exerted their own will in all matters and paid no 
heed to the views and wishes of the people and the Parliament. 

7. Illegal Claims of the Stuarts. They raised money by illegal 
means like monopolies, benevolences, forced loans, sale of offices, 
titles, etc. They said with an air of pride that the ministers and the 
judges were their servants and they must carry out their will. The 
ministers and judges could not act freely for they were mere tools in 
the hands of the Stuart Kings. They claimed the use of suspending 
and dispensing powers and thus they tried to put out of operation the 
laws that had been passed by the Parliament. They exacted illegal 
customs and excise. 


8. James’s claim that his Proclamations had the Force of Laws. 
James asserted that his proclamations were as forceful and legal as the 
laws passed by the Parliament. He said that if a person flouted his 
proclamation he flouted (disobeyed) the law of the land and was 
therefore as much liable to punishment as if he violated the law of 
tiie country. Those who disobeyed his proclamation were heavily 
fined. 

9. Weak Foreign Policy. The Stuarts followed a weak foreign 
policy to which their Parliaments did not agree. They wanted to 
play into the hands of the French Kings and side with the Catholic 
powers, Spain or France, which their Parliaments thought to be most 
humiliating. They were the national enemies of England. Generally 
they refused to have friendly relations with the Protestant powers 

^ ames J wanted peace with Spain and also marry his - 
son Charles to a Spanish princess but all this was against the wishes 
of the people. The Parliament disagreed with Charles’s foreign po¬ 
licy and later distrusted the King and Queen’s intrigues with the for¬ 
eign powers. It must be confessed that the foreign policy of tww 
dunng the first half of the seventeenth century was both inglorious 
and ineffective and reflected discredit on the country. 

The differences about the foreign policy created great friction 
between the Parliament and the Stuarts. 


a Powerful Class. The middle class had not as yet 
risen politically and so they had not taken any active part in the affairs 
® lb® State. But the Renaissance, the Reformation and several 
other influences led to political awakening among the people. Till 
the end of the fifteenth century, the nobles were the leaders of the 
people; during the Tudor period and especially in. the Stuart period 
the place of the nobles was taken by Jhe middle class, i.e., the coun- 
ti ry squires, the merchants and the lawyers. “The battle of F.nglkh • 
liberty m the seventeenth century was fought, not so much by the 
nobles as by the people, as by the squire, the merchant and the law¬ 
yer; these were the classes which had developed in Tudor times and it 
was from these classes that the members of the House of Commons 
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were drawn”. The people now made up.their mind tq take active 
interest in the affairs of the State and fight for their, political' rights, and 
liberties. People became more self-reliant and were eager for'a grea-' 
ter share in the government of the country, and claim their rights. ' 

11. Absence of External Danger : There was perfect peace in 
the country and England had no danger of- foreign foes. , The Tudor-, 
sovereigns had established perfect law and, order at home, and . crush¬ 
ed the "enemies of England abroad. The people were, therefore, free, 
to fight for their rights and liberties. Plots against the English throne 
had "finally stopped; the Spanish Armada ,had come., to naught; the 
counter-Reformation had spent its force as far as England was con-,, 
cerned. • ; 

■ 12. Defects in the personal character of the first two Stuarts. The 
greatest source of the Tudors’ strength was .their knowledge ; of na-; 
tional sentiment. They knew what the nation wanted : and how much... 
they could expect from it. They could rightly, feel the pulse,-of the 
nation. Their strong common sense and unfailing tact helped them to, 
conciliate the nation on all important occasions. The first two Stuart ■ 
Kings were ill-suited by their character to deal with their' subjects.- : 
James was proud- and always boasted of his learning and openly ex*' 
pounded the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. At heart Scots,, 
both James and Charles were entirely ignorant of the ordinary opi-' 
nions of the ordinary Englishmen. “The Stuart Kings did not pos-' 
sdss tact and practical wisdom of the Tudors. If they had liked they 
could have avoided the friction with the people and the Parliament, 
but unfortunately they were not wise and practical statesmen, and 
so they offended them in many matters and so often:” :The Stuarts 
never understood English ways and mentality and their open advo-.: 
cacy of Divine Right naturally provoked, the English. 

13. The Stuarts were Foreigners. The Stuarts belonging to a for'" 
eign race possessed less knowledge of English ways. Their sympa¬ 
thies with the English people were narrower than those of the Tudors 
and they were less intelligent than their predecessors. Charles was 
a.bad ruler. Neither James I nor Charles I was a good judge of 
men whom they ruled. Prof. Trevelyan says, “James knew Scotland’ 
but not England and Charles knew neither”. Charles could hot 
think clearly and pursued simultaneously many contradictory plans. 
He was obstinate and unable to understand any one else’s -standpoint, r 
he lived in a dream-world of his own. 

Besides all this, the Stuarts were most tactless, they never felt 
the pulse of the nation, they never tried to study the demands anil 
real needs of the people, they never came into touch with the people. 
They lived in their own dreamland and they had no practical experi¬ 
ence of the stem realities of the world. - - ; ’ 

N.B. The above causes made the submissive Parliament 'of the 
Tudors assert itself vigorously in the time of the Stuarts. . 

_? °f the Long Struggle. The struggle ended in favour of the 

Parlia ment. The struggle co?t Charles I his life and James- H his 
mrem The Glorious Revolution ultimately decided, where the soye» 
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reienty lay i.e., whether the Parliament or the King was to be the 
supreme power in the country and rule it. The Revolution settled 
once for all that it was Parliament that was tojule the country, guide 
its policy and mould its destinies. The King was simply to carry out 
the wishes of the nation and to act as an office holder. No person 
could be imprisoned without trial according to the law of the land. 
The king had to forget the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. He 
could no lonaer override the laws of the land. There was to be the 
'Rule of Law’ in the country—in other words all people were to be 
judged by the law of the land which was no respector of persons and 
position but which' judged a person in the light of his merits. And 
to-day the British Parliament, or, rather, the House of Commons, 
chosen by the votes of nearly every man or woman in the countfy, 
decides what laws are to be made, and how the country is to govern¬ 
ed. The King could be dismissed if he neglected his duties or attemp¬ 
ted to rule unconstitutionally. 

Q. How was it that the Parliament so subservient to monar¬ 
chy in the time of the Tudors, asserted itself so vigorously under 
the Stuarts? 

Ans. Please consult previous answer. 

Q. How would you account for the conflict between the 
King and the Parliament in the seventeenth Century? 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. State Briefly the characteristics of the Stuart Period. 
Or, 

Q. The Stuart period was unique in many respects.” Com¬ 
ment. 

The following are the characteristics of the Stuart period. (Only 
hints are given here which are to be expanded by the students them¬ 
selves) . 

1. Period of Conflict. The Stuart Period was a period of cons¬ 
tant conflict between the King and the Parliament. The Stuart kings 
believed in the theory of Divine Right of Kings by which they meant 
that Kings were appointed by God and were answerable for their ac¬ 
tions, not to their subjects, but to God alone. The people protested 
against the authority of the King. The gave rise to a serious conflict 
in which Charles I had to sacrifice his life and James II had to give up 
his Kingdom by running away to save his life in 1688. At last the 
king had to yield and the supremacy and final authority of the Parlia¬ 
ment had to be accepted. 

2. Age of Experiment and Research. The age of blind belief 
and dogmas had disappeared and the age of experiment and re¬ 
search had taken its place. Reason had become supreme, people 
were inquisitive and they were not prepared to believe in any thing till 
it appealed to reason. Thus the age of reason became prominent 
and people were not prepared to take anything for granted. 

3. It was the Age of Toleration. The more enlightened and 
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humane members of most ecclesiastical organisations began to cham> 
pion toleration and thus challenged the right of the State to deter¬ 
mine the religious worship of its citizens. There was a remarkable 
progress in the domain of religion for it was generally agreed that 
the State had no right to dominate the conscience of its subjects. 

4. England the Greatest Colonising Nation. England had set up 
its colonies all the world over. It was in the seventeenth century that 
the foundations of the United States, the E nglis h West Indies and 
British India were laid. 

5. Abolition of Monarchy and the House of Lords. They were 
both abolished, but the people did not like this revolutionary change. 
An experiment was made by the Commonwealth (1649—1660) to 
rule the country without the Monarchy and the House of Lords. The 
Commonwealth failed in the long run and the monarchy had to be 
restored. 



CHAPTER IX 
JAMES I (1603—1625) 


"He strongly shared the current political doc¬ 
trine of the Divine Right of Kings, but he lack¬ 
ed the shrewd Elizabeth’s sense of what was 
practiced.” 

—Ramsay Muir. 

His Accession. James VI of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England as James I of England. He was the son of Mary Stuart. 
Queen of Scots, who had been beheaded by Elizabeth’s orders in 
1587 by taking part in a conspiracy that aimed at the life of Elizabeth; 
thus James was the great grandson of Henry VII. England and Scot¬ 
land that had been in a state of hostility for so long a period were 
now ruled by the same King. In England’s struggle with other nations, 
Scotland was a thorn by her side. From this time England and Scot¬ 
land became friends. The union affected was merely a personal 
union of two Crowns, and the two countries were entirely different 
in matters of law, manners and customs. The time, however, was 
soon to come when the two countries were to unite in one kingdom. 

N.B. The term Great Britain was introduced in 1603, when 
James I was styled ‘King of Great Britain.’ 

Q. What do you know about the character of James I? 

Or, 

‘The Wisest Pool in Christendom’. Is this a correct estimate 
of the character and work of James I? (D.U. 1964) 

Or, 

Form an estimate of the Character of James I and account 
for his unpopularity. (D.U. 1961) 

HIS CHARACTER AND IDEAS 

Bright Side. He was amiable, kind and peaceful by nature. He- 
was a man of uncommon intelligence and highly developed literary 
tastes. In the early years of his reign he was popular and his learn¬ 
ing and versatile talents won him the love of all but as time passed on, 
he revealed his real nature. He liked hunting as an outdoor sport but 
jfjdoors he loved reading, writing and the company of learned persons. 
He was very learned; he wrote books on theology, on witchcraft and 
against the use of tobacco; he loved arguing, and had a shrewd and 
ready wit. But all his virtues and merits lost their value and sank into 
insignificance as compared to his defects and drawbacks which made- 
him very unpopular as time passed and led to*his failure as a ruler. 

Dark Side. The Wisest Fool in Christendom. His Unpopularity. 
He was obstinate and conceited and vain of his being a learned man. 
He lacked tact and judgment and had no insight into practical affairs. 
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He loved flattery and had a weakness for favourites who proved to 
fee one of the main causes of his unpopularity and failure. His flat¬ 
terers called him ‘BRITISH SOLOMON’ but in fact he was the wisest 
fool in Christendom. His features were ungainly, his manners coarse 
and his dress and actions undignified, so that all these things looked 
unkingly in him. His rough and unpolished manners made him ex¬ 
tremely unpopular. He was extravagant and wasted public money in 
Useless pursuits. He was, obstinate and conceited and did not care 
for public opinion. 

He did not hesitate to employ unfair means to extort money from 
his unwilling subjects. He believed in the theory of ‘Divine Right 
of Kings’ and as such he ruled in the most irresponsible way, levying 
heavy taxes and punishing and imprisoning persons arbitrarily. He 
was timid, indolent, talkative, self-willed, and not open to conviction. 

He never understood the temper and feelings and prejudices of 
the English people. He was a bad judge of men and failed to select 
men of real worth and merit who could serve him ably. He was 
tactless and devoid of all human sympathies. His worst fault was his 
incurable habit of distinguishing between his own interests and those 
of his subjects. 

His faults and weaknesses made him universally unpopular. The 
most peculiar thing about him was that even though well-read and 
.shrewd, he had no practical wisdom and he lacked that tact and 
judgment that made a man successful in life. He was always found 
boasting of his great learning and wisdom but the fact was that he was 
not a practical man and was devoid of sound common sense and 
judgment. 

He was so cowardly that the sight of a drawn sword made him 
shudder with fear and he lost the little courage he had. He had a 
■weak character arid: was altogether devoid of those qualities that malr* 
a person a successful ruler. 


James’s unconstitutional acts and despotic rule had caused, great 
offence to the English people and the Parliament but there was no re- 
volution in the country. In fact they had prepared a way for it to take 
place during the reign of his son Charles. The Chief Minister of the 
French King who had a thorough knowledge of James I, said of him 
that he was ‘the most learned fool in Christendom.’ 

Q. What do you understand, by the theory of the Divine 
.Right of Kings? How was it instrumental in overthrowing- the 
Stuart Dynasty? . Or, . 


Write a short essay on the theory of Divine Right of Kings 
•or the Stuart Theory of Kingship. ... 


THEORY OP DIVINE RIGHT OP KINGS 

Theory as understood by, the Stuarts. All the .Stuart Kings, from 
1 t0 J a ™ es n, maintained that their power descended upon 
™em from God by ’virtue of their divine hereditary kingship, and that 
itne Drvme Right’ thus acquired involved tfae' piesrogative to ‘dispense’ 
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as they pleased with the ordinary laws and customs of their people. 
They claimed ‘dispensing’ and ‘suspending’ power and maintained 
that the Parliament had no power to grant them money which they 
could raise on their own account. They said that the King being the 
.shadow of God on earth, was responsible to God only for his actions, 
and his subjects could not call him to question for what he did in 
this world. They further said that the King had the power of life 
and death over his subjects for the people lived for the King and not 
the King for the people. As it is atheism and blasphemy to dispute 
what God can do. so it is presumptuous and high contempt in a sub¬ 
ject to dispute what a King can do. This was the celebrated theory 
of the divine right of Kings. But their theory brought the Stuarts into 
bitter conflict with their Parliament, the representative of the people. 
At its root lay a desire of the Kings to rule despotically as they pleased 
in utter disregard of the laws of the land. But could the nation be 
coerced into continuously submitting to any act of the King, however 
arbitrary it was, with the theory to support his act? The previous 
histon* of the nation could clearly show that the people had been con¬ 
stantly trying to bring the kings under Parliamentary control and it 
would not allow them to act as they pleased. This theory filled the 
Stuarts with an exaggerated notion of the prerogative and involved 
them in a life-and-death struggle with the nation. James I always 
irritated his Parliaments by lecturing them on it and thus provoked 
them to resist his demands. 

Theory of Divine Eight in Action 

James increased the customs duties on currants without the con¬ 
sent of Parliament. Parliament protested and would not let go its 
rights to vote taxes. But the judges upheld the King when the ques¬ 
tion was tried in the Courts of law. Most but not all of the judges, 
under the earlier Stuarts, upheld the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings, i.e., that Kings were appointed by God and were responsible to 
God alone and not to their subjects. It was this that led Charles I 
to impose Ship-Money and raise other illegal taxes and ultimately 
cost him his throne and his head; it was this theory which led James 
II to override the acts of Parliament by his ‘Declaration of Indulgence’ 
which led to the abdication of his throne. The conflict ceased only 
when William III gave up this theory and admitted the power of the 
Parliament to have control over King’s actions and policy. 

Q. What were the main points of dispute and controversy 
or constitutional struggle between James I and his Parliaments. 
Or, 

Q. Describe the relations of James I with his Parliaments. 
Or, 

Q. “James I’s reign is called one long quarrel between the 
King and the Parliament”. Elucidate. Or, 

Q. The first Stuart King ushered in the era of conflict bet¬ 
ween the King and the Parliament. Describe briefly the causes 
of the conflict between them. 

Ans. James was obstinate and a staunch Catholic. He was 
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proud and tactless and a very poor judge of men. He was the king 
of England but he knew nothing about England and his people. He 
had no sympathy with the feelings, traditions and aspirations of the 
progressive English people. He had no knowledge of the fact that 
the English Parliament was no longer the Tudor Parliament but a 
Parliament which had learnt to assert itself, which had received the 
necessary political training and which was bent upon recovering its 
old rights and privileges and which thus became a supreme body in 
the country. The circumstances and times had changed but James 
was entirely ignorant of them. 

MAIN POINTS OP DISPUTE AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN JAMES AND HIS PARLIAMENT 

James’s First Parliament, 1604—1611. His first Parliament met 
in 1604 and lasted for seven years. It spent most of its time on the 
legal limits of Parliamentary privilege and royal prerogative. Parlia¬ 
ment held that it sat of its rights, while the King held that it sat not 
of its right but of his grace. Parliament criticised the king ’s unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude towards the Puritans, and the leniency shown to the 
Catholics. It condemned the King’s right of forbidding the election 
of outlaws or bankrupts and asserted the privilege of Parliament to 
decide about the contested elections; it attacked the grants of privil¬ 
ege by the king to the trading companies and condemned the 'Book 
of Rates’ issued by James I. The King and the Parliament were 
considering to put the whole financial system on a new footing on the 
contract basis but at the last moment religious and political mis¬ 
understanding prevented the financial agreement. 

The Parliament made the customary life grant of Tonnage and 
Poundage to James. (It was so called because a certain sum was 
paid on every ton of wine and pound of merchandise imported). But 
James could not practise the severe economy of Elizabeth, so he tried 
to supplement his income by raising customs duties without the con¬ 
sent of the Parliament. A merchant called Bate refused to pay the 
extra duty on currants (dried fruit of a variety of grapes) but the 
judges decided against him. Encouraged by this, James imposed 
extra duties upon a whole mass of other articles as well. These extra 
duties known as 'Impositions’ were opposed by the Parliament. It 
refused to grant supplies unless grievances were redressed. James dis¬ 
solved it in 1611. 

Second or Addled Parliament, 1614. Forced by financial needs 
James summoned his second Parliament in 1614 but it also refused to 
grant supplies till its grievances were redressed. It was dissolved as 
soon as it met and was called the Caddied Parliament, because it was 
dissolved without doing anything. It made no grants nor passed any 


James s Third Parliament, 1621-22. James summoned his third 
Parliament in 1621. It criticised James’s foreign policy and express¬ 
ed its strong disapproval of the marriage negotiations with Spain. It 
refused to grant any supplies before the redress of its grievances and 
condemned the King’s granting of monopolies. It revived the old 
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weapon of impeachment by impeaching Bacon who was sent for trial 
before the House of Lords. Not satisfied with its strong attitude, the 
King dissolved the Parliament. 

James's Fourth Parliament, 1624-25. James's fourth Parliament 
was a little bit conciliatory because the marriage negotiations with 
Spain had broken. But it did not grant the whole of the supplies 
asked for. and even “that treasurers appointed by the Parliament 
should control the money, and only issue it for the purpose for which 
it had been voted.” It impeached the Lord Treasurer and passed an 
Act declaring the granting of monopolies illegal. This Parliament 
came to a premature close by the death of James I in 1625. 

Achievements of the Parliament in its struggle with James / or 
constitutional gains or the important things done by the Parliament. 
The relations between the King and his Parliaments were not sweet 
and cordial. The Parliament in its long and hard struggle with the 
King extending over twenty years made the following constitutional 
gains: 

1. The Parliament severely criticised the theory of Divine Right 
of Kings as practised and preached by James. The Parliament was 
strongly opposed to this theory. 

2. The Commons revived their ancient right 'impeachment’. (Im¬ 
peachment is the act of accusing and trying some big officer of state in 
Parliament or a special court meant for this purpose). They impeach¬ 
ed Bacon for receiving bribes. It impeached Cranfield, Earl of Mid¬ 
dlesex and Lord High Treasurer of embazzlement (Misuse) of public 
money. Impeachment was a way to exercise control over the execu¬ 
tive. 

3. It declared monopolies illegal by passing a statute against 

liieip. , 

hr , maintained its right to control taxation by asserting that the 
ICing coaM not levy impositions. It was also decided that money 
should be only issued for the purpose for which it was voted by the 
Parliament. It could not be issued for a purpose other than that for 
which it was voted by the Parliament. 

5. It asserted that it had the right to discuss all matters of publie 
interest like religious policy, domestic policy, foreign affairs, etc. 

6. It maintained its privileges like the freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of election, etc. 


Short Notes 

“JAMES’S FOREIGN POLICY” 

James wanted to act as the peace-maker of Europe. (1) He 
made peace with Spain in 1604 and made efforts to conciliate her by 
marrying his son, Charles to the daughter of the Spanish King. Par¬ 
liament disliked the marriage alliance with Catholic Spain. If so 
happened that the Spanish Princes refused to marry James’s son Char¬ 
les. James still disregarding the feelings of the people married hlsu 
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son Charles to another Catholic princess’ sister of the King of France. 

(2) James I married his daughter, Elizabeth, to Fredrick Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, a strong Protestant, but did not help him 
against Spain, when the Thirty Years’ War in Germany broke out, 
even though he was turned out of his own Palatinate. Parliament 
wanted to take the side of Elector Palatine but James did not like 
lo offend Spain and made useless efforts to restore Palatine to his 
son-in-law by a marriage alliance with Spain, but when the marriage 
negotiations failed in 1623, a small and poorly equipped army was 
sent to help the Elector Palatine but it could not affect anything and 
James died in 1625. 

(3) James 1 continued friendly relations with France and after 
Tie failure of marriage alliance with Spain tried to gain the support 
•of France for the Elector Palatine by marrying Charles to the French 
Princess. Charles I was married to Henrietta Maria in 1625. His 
foreign policy which was against the will of the people created a gulf 
between the King and the nation. 

HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE 

After the accession of James I, as many as one thousand Puritan 
clergymen sent an application to him to secure some facilities and 
concessions from him. The paper which bore the signatures of the 
applicants was referred to as ‘MILLENARY PETITION’. To con¬ 
sider this application, the King called a conference known as Hamp¬ 
ton Court Conference and presided over it. In the conference, 
Puritans’ most important demand was that the office of the bishop 
should be abolished. James, a believer in Episcopacy, i.e., ‘government 
by bishops’, got enraged at this demand replied: ‘No bishop, no king’. 
The King meant that if the Puritans did not want bishops to-day, to¬ 
morrow they would demand the abolition of the office of the--K«itg. 
The King who was already infuriated dissolved the Parlia^iMl 
sent away the Puritans with a warning. Thus the 
in nothing. 


GUN-POWDER PLOT, 1605 

James was personally desirous of peace and order in the country 
and he earnestly tried to make up the differences of the Catholics with 
the Crown. But at the same time he realized that it was harmful to 
grant many facilities to the Catholics. This led many Catholics to 
form a conspiracy to blow off the King along with both the Houses of 
Parliament. The plot came to be known as Gun Powder Plot for 

Guy Fawkes was entrusted with the duty of setting fife to the Gun¬ 

powder exactly when the Parliamentarians, the Clergy and the Prince 
came to listen to the lecture <Jf the King. The plot could be a suc¬ 
cess but one of the conspirators wrote to a member of the House of 

Lords not to attend the meeting that day. The letter was presented 
to the King who guessed that something was serious. A search was 
made and Guy Fawkes was discovered ih a cell under the House of 
Parliament ready to explode. Guy Fawkes mid other conspirators 
were arrested, tried and executed. 
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Pilgrim Fathers . After the accession of James I, the Puritans 
tried their best to secure some facilities from him which the King 
denied outright and consequently the Hampton Conference proved a 
failure. Later on. James imposed several restrictions on the Puritans, 
and they were not free even to perform their religious duties. They 
feared more ferocities at the hands of the King. Some Puritan 
Separatists left England and sailed to settle in Plymouth in a ship 
called May Flower. Many Puritans followed suit. These simple 
God-fearing Puritans, who left England in despair and settled in 
Plymouth, are called Pilgrim Fathers. They were the first colonists, 
in the real sense whose bravery and hardihood inspired others and 
attracted other settlers to lay the foundation of other colonies. It 
was thus that the foundation of England’s colonial empire was first 
laid in the reign of James I. 

OTHER IMPORTANT QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

“Stuart Age is marked by a long conflict between the King and 
Parliament Or, “The struggle between the King and Parliament is 
the most important feature of English History in the 17th century'\ 
What were the causes of the conflict and how did it ultimately end? 

“The Stuarts provoked a contest in which after several fluctu¬ 
ations y they were decisively worstedState briefly the causes which 
provoked the Parliament and led to the ultimate defeat of the Stuarts» 

“The great event of the Stuart Period was the Struggle bet¬ 
ween the King and the ParliamentGive briefly the causes of this 
struggle . 

Bring out clearly the main issues in the controversy between 
James and his Parliaments , 

How do you account for the change in the attitude of Parlia¬ 
ment towards the Crown after James I had succeeded Elizabeth. 

What were the reasons for the disagreement of James l with 
his Parliaments ? 

“The Wisest Fool in Christendom *\ Discuss the wisdom and 
folly of James /. 

In what way did the power of the Parliament increase and that 
of the Crown decrease in the reign of James I? 

“Though the reign of James I did not witness a revolution , it 
witnessed that loosening of the bonds of sympathy between the rider 
and the ruled which is often the precursor of revolution” Explain . 

(Hints. —This is true that there was no revolution in the reign of 
James I, but his reign had prepared the way for the revolu¬ 
tion in the next reign (Charles I). The relations had been 
so strained between the King and his subjects that the re¬ 
volution became unavoidable in the reign of Charles I who* 
was as bad and unfit as his father James I). 



CHAPTER X 

CHARLES I (1625—1649) 


“Of no areal ability himself, he (Charles I) 

Licked the ability to recognise it in others, giv¬ 
ing his confidence to men because he liked 
them and not because of their wisdom." 

—Vernon Simms. 

Hit Accession. Charles I ascended the throne in 1625 on the 
death of his father James f. He was a youngman of twenty-five at 
the time of his accession. 

His Character. Bright Side. Charles 1 had some advantages 
over his father. Charles was handsome, dignified and courteous. He 
was really good and pious in many ways. He was a thorough gen¬ 
tleman. His piety and devotion to his wife and children, his love of 
art, painting and good literature, won for him the attachment and 
admiration of those who came into personal contact with him. He 
was a tender husband and father and a man of spirit and courage. 
In private life he was all that a gentleman should be. 

Weak Side of his Character. But he had grave faults as a ruler. 
He was a poor judge of men and failed to understand the aspirations 
and traditions of his subjects. He was proud and very reserved. He 
was obstinate and never open to conviction; he stuck to his own guns 
even though he knew that he would come to grief. He was never 
well-advised surrounded as he was by worthless counsellors and 
friends and favourites like Buckingham, Laud, Maria Henrietta and 
others. He was unlucky to have a French wife who was a Catholic 
and cared nothing for England and her people. The King and the 
•Queen had no sympathy with the feelings and aspirations of their 
people for as foreigners they could not understand English ways, 
•views and mentality. He was a poor financier and was always in 
need of money. He lived in a dreamland of his own, he had no 
practical experience of the world and never appreciated the view¬ 
point of others. 

Like his father he believed in the Divine Right of Kings and 
was never willing to work in co-operation with the Parliament. 

Charles who had many good qualities in private life proved a 
hopeless failure as a King. He never cared for public opinion. This 
brought him into serious conflict with the Parliament. He ruled for 
eleven years (1629—1641) without a Parliament which period is bet¬ 
ter known as ‘Eleven Years’ Tyranny’. His despotic rule, obstinacy 
and unsympathetic nature towards liis people ultimately cost him 
his life. His is the one instance in the history of England who was 
hanged for his serious faults as the ruler of a great country. 
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Q. Describe the foreign policy of the first two Stuarts. Why 
was it a failure under them? 

FOREIGN POLICY OF THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 

A ns. Foreign Policy of James I. Please see previous Chapter. 

Foreign Policy of Charles I 

War with Spain. The Thirty Years’ War that began in the time 
of James I was still going on. Thinking that English people wel¬ 
comed war with Spain, Charles sent an expedition to Cadiz under Sir 
Edward Cecil but it proved a failure. 

War with France. Buckingham, a favourite of Charles, quar¬ 
reled with Richelieu, the French Minister. Charles sent an expedi¬ 
tion to France under George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in order 
to help the Huguenots (French Protestants) but it failed. The Eng¬ 
lish people looked upon the failure of the expedition a great national 
disgrace and held Charles as well as Buckingham responsible for the 
failure. The nation was already in conflict with the government, the 
failure in France added insult to injury. 

War with Scotland. The Scots were Protestants. The govern¬ 
ment of the Church in Scotland was in the hands of Presbyters or 
elders and in those of bishops. Laud and Charles wanted to intro¬ 
duce the principles of the English Church. There were riots and 
disturbances all over the country and the Scots signed a National 
Covenant by which they took a solemn oath to defend their religion 
at all costs and consequences. Charles wanted to introduce religious 
changes by force of arms. The Scots resisted and the war began bet¬ 
ween Scotland and England. These are known as the First Bishops’ 
War and the Second Bishops' War. Charles failed for want of suffi¬ 
cient men and money. 

Causes of Failure. The foreign policy of England during the 
first two Stuarts was a sad failure: the policy was inglorious and in¬ 
effective and the failure of that may be ascribed to the following 
causes:— 

1. No Standing Army. James 1 and Charles I possessed no 
standing army and consequently there was no force behind England’s 
diplomacy. 

2. Popular Opinion in England Against Foreign Policy. The 
Parliament was strongly opposed to the foreign policy of the first two 
Stuarts. Popular opinion in England was hostile to the foreign policy 
of James I who was anxious to secure friendship of Spain. Equally 
sad was the fate of the foreign policy of Charles I. The Commons 
attacked his foreign policy. His foreign policy was weak and inglo¬ 
rious and consequently England lost all position and prestige in for¬ 
eign affairs during the rest of his reign. 

3. Parliament Gave no Money for War. The Parliament gave 
no money to James I and Charles I to prosecute the war for it seriously 
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differed with him in matters of foreign policy. Their foreign policy 
was weak and that of undue dependence upon others which made 
England a tool in the hands of others. The Parliament and the peo¬ 
ple were thus opposed to their views and their line of action. 

4. Serious Drawbacks in the Character of the Two Stuarts. Last 
but not least, the failure of the foreign policy was in a large measure 
due to the character of the two rulers. James l was timid and in¬ 
decisive. Charles I was vacillating, obstinate, intriguing, unable to 
lead nor to be led. Always in want of sincerity, he was always play¬ 
ing a game with his men. Never a man so fallible believed so hon¬ 
estly in his infallibility. 

Q. Describe the relations of Charles I with his Parliaments. 
Or, 

Q. Mention the circumstances which led to the meeting of 
the Long Parliament... Describe its measures, i.e., its work and 
importance. 


CHARLES’S PARLIAMENTS 

First Parliament of Charles I, 1625. Charles I summoned his 
first Parliament in 1625 to ask for grants for the prosecution of 
the Spanish War. The Parliament showed an uncompromising spirit 
and refused to sanction any substantial grant (it granted £ 140,000 
which was only one-tenth of the amount which was actually required 
for the prosecution of war) unless Buckingham, the King’s favourite 
minister, was dismissed: The Parliament also attacked the King’s 
lenient policy towards the Catholics. It granted him Tonnage and 
Poundage only for a year. Enraged at its demand for the dismissal 
of Buckingham, Charles I dissolved it the same year (1625). 

Second Parliament of Charles I, 1626. Charles continued war' 
with Spain and sent an expedition to Cadiz which proved an utter 
failure. Faced with an urgent need of money, he called his second 
Parliament in 1626. This Parliament proved as uncompromising as the 
first. The opposition was led by Sir John Elliot, who wanted Buck¬ 
ingham to be impeached for his inefficient organisation that had led 
to the disaster of the English fleet at Cadiz. Charles who was anxi¬ 
ous to save Buckingham refused to agree to his impeachment and dis¬ 
solved Parliament in 1626. 

Third Parliament of Charles /, 1628. After he had dissolved his 
Second Parliament Charles tried to collect money from the people by 
following the policy of ‘forced loan’. Even his policy of ‘forced 
loan’ did not bring Charles sufficient money and he called his third 
Parliament in 1628. The Commons before granting supplies presented 
the Petition of Right which declared the recent acts of the King ille¬ 
gal. The main clauses of the Petition of Right (1628) were: 

(I) The loans and taxes levied without Parliament and (2) all 
arbitrary imprisonments without cause shown were declared illegal. 
(3) Itloitojethe billeting of soldiers on private Rouses and (4) 
prohibited the exercise of martial law in peace times. The king had 
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to yield and accept the Petition of Right. The Commons granted 
supplies and the first session ended in their complete victory. In 
1629 it met again for the second session. The King, though he had 
accepted the Petition of Right, continued to levy Tonnage and Pound¬ 
age. < It had been granted to him for one year only. Thus it was a 
violation of the Petition). The Commons attacked the policy of the 
King and voted that all who introduced innovations in religion or 
paid Tonnage and Poundage without Parliamentary sanction were 
traitors and betrayers of English liberties. For eleven years 1629— 
1640 he ruled without a Parliament. 

The Short Parliament, 1640 ( April-May). The interference of 
Charles in Scottish Church led to the outbreak of the Bishop's Wars. 
To conduct the wars against the Scots, Charles was in urgent need of 
money. He called the Short Parliament for this purpose. The Par¬ 
liament refused to grant supplies before redress of grievances. The 
King dissolved it. It was called the Short Parliament because it was 
dissolved only after a few weeks of its meeting. From 1629 to 1640 
the King ruled without a Parliament. He called the Long Parlia¬ 
ment in 1640. It was the fifth and the last Parliament of Charles. 

The Long Parliament, 1640. The Short Parliament had refused 
to grant Charles supplies to conduct the Bishop's Wars. The Second 
Bishop’s War had proved very disastrous and the King was in urgent 
need of money to meet the expenses of the army. Having no other 
source, Charles was constrained to call the Long Parliament (1640— 
1660) to grant him supplies. This was Charles’s fifth and last Parlia¬ 
ment. The most famous members of the Parliament who made an 
undying name in history were Hampden, Pym, Vane. Selden, Holies- 
and Cromwell. 

Its Work and Importance. Its Measures and Reforms, (a) Ex- 
ecution of Charles’s agents of Tyranny. Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(afterwards made Earl of Strafford) was Charles’s chief adviser whose 1 
system of government was known as ‘Thorough’. By this system he 
trampled down all opposition by force and made the King’s power 
absolute. The Long Parliament charged him with treason and passed' 
a ‘bill of attainder’ by which he was beheaded in 1641. 

Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, a great adviser of Charles in- 
religious affairs, used stern and harsh measures against all those who 
opposed the King’s religious policy. Laud was executed in 1645. ' ’ 

(b) Its Remedial Measures. The Parliament next touched the- 
arbitrary measures of Charles. 

(i) It abolished the Court of High Commission, the Council of 
the North, the Star Chamber, and other prerogative courts. 

(ii) It upset the unconstitutional decisions of the judges. 

(iii) It declared Ship Money, Tonnage and Poundage, and the 
new impositions illegal. 

(iv) It passed a Triennial Act, enacting that not more than three 
years should pass without a meeting of Parliament. . 
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iv» It deprived the King of his favourite weapon of a dissolution 
forcing on him a law that the existing Parliament should not be dis¬ 
solved without its own consent. 

The King had no other alternative but to accept all these mea¬ 
sures as he had no party to support him while his favourite ministers 
had already been removed. He was at the mercy of the Parliament. 
These measures of reform became not only permanent but part of 
the constitution. 

tc) Work on religious side. The Parliament next took up the 
religious question and brought forward a bill, known as the Root and 
Branch Bill, which proposal to abolish bishops altogether and place 
the control of the Church into the hands of a commission of laymen. 
But this measure did not have the approval of the whole house and 
caused a split. People like Edward Hyde, Lucious Cary and Vis¬ 
count Falkland strongly opposed this measure and the second read¬ 
ing of the bill was only carried by a small majority. 

(d) Grand Remonstrance. The Parliament met again in the 
■autumn of 1641. It drew up a long document, called the Grand 
Remonstrance, which contained all the evil and illegal deeds of Char¬ 
les since his succession to the throne. It demanded that only such 
persons be employed ministers as possessed the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple. At last the Remonstrance was passed by the Commons, though 
by a very narrow majority of eleven. The last measure of this Parlia¬ 
ment was the Militia Bill which transferred the command of the militia 
from officers appointed by the King to commanders appointed by the 
Parliament. Charles, however, refused to give his consent to this 
measure whereupon the Lords and the Commons ordered that it 
should be carried out as an ordinance of Parliament. Parliament 
then presented the Nineteen Propositions to Charles, the effect of 
which would have been to make him a ruler in name only. This 
measure completed the rupture between the King and Parliament and 
the King set up his standard at Nottingham as a signal that Civil war 
had begun. 

Importance. The work of the Long Parliament is very impor¬ 
tant in the history of England. It ended the arbitrary rule of the 
King and forced him to part with his confidential councillors. Its 
remedial measures once more restored constitutional government in 
England. . The abolition of the arbitrary courts weakened the power 
<>f the King and secured liberty and freedom to the people which 
had been completely destroyed by the Stuart monarchs. The King’s 
•obstinacy and love of power really resulted in the Civil War ; which 
secured the supremacy of the people once for all. The work of the 
Long Parliament shows that it commanded full confidence of the 
people who were very eager to do away with the arbitrary rule of 
Charles. 


Q- Narrate the circumstances that led the Third Parliament 
■of Charles I to draw up the Petition of Right ( 1028 ). What were 
ats chief clauses. Discuss its constitutional significance. 
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THE PETITION OF RIGHT 
Circumstances Leading to the Petition of Right (1628) 

1. Charles was proud, obstinate and a thorough believer in the 
Divine Right of Kings. He made promises with his Parliament and 
people but never kept them. 

2. Foreign Policy of Charles was a sad failure. He was forced 
to send an expedition to La Rochelle under Buckingham to help the 
French Protestants (called Huguenots) who had been attacked by the 
French King. The expedition proved a failure, the Huguenots sur¬ 
rendered to the French Government. This offended the Parliament 
and the people. 

3. The Parliament and the people disliked the King’s unscrupu¬ 
lous favourites especially Buckingham. 

4. Charles needed money but his second Parliament refused to 
grant him any money till he improved himself and redressed its grie¬ 
vances. 

The House of Commons, with Sir John Eliot at its head, accus¬ 
ed Buckingham (a great favourite of Charles) of wasting money, neg¬ 
lecting the interests of the country and abusing his powers and want¬ 
ed to impeach him but Charles dissolved Parliament to save Buck¬ 
ingham. 

5. Since his second Parliament had refused to grant him money, 
he decided to make use of illegal ways to raise money. He began to 
raise money by ‘forced loan’, a way which was noted by all. Respect¬ 
able persons were imprisoned (five Knights who refused to pay the 
forced loans were imprisoned and Darnell was one of them) and 
ordinary people were seized and forced to serve as soldiers. Then 
he resorted to ‘billeting’, i.e., people were required to provide free 
food and shelter to the soldiers. To make the people more angry, 
the disputes between soldiers and civilians were not tried in the ordi¬ 
nary courts of the land before a judge and jury but by a military 
court headed by a military officer. Even the ordinary courts of the 
land were subservient to the King; the judges did what the King 
wanted them to do. Such courts could never be depended upon for 
justice. In spite of all unconstitutional means Charles could not get 
the money he wanted. 

6. To meet his financial needs, Charles called his Third Parlia¬ 
ment in 1628. The members of the Parliament would not grant him 
any money till he promised to carry on the government of the coun¬ 
try according to the law of the land. They were determined to check 
the King’s encroachment on the rights and liberties of the people. 

The Parliament Drew up the Petition of Right (1628) with the 

Following Clauses: 

1. The levying of taxes or ‘loans’ by the King without the con¬ 
sent of Parliament was illegal. 

2. All arbitrary imprisonment of free men without cause shown 
was illegal. 
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3. There was to be no martial law in times of peace. 

4 There was to be no billeting of soldiers and sailors in private 
citizens (i.e.. private citizens should not be forced to provide food and 
shelter to soldiers and sailors). The Petition incorporated the four 
cardinal points—Arbitrary Taxation, Arbitrary imprisonment, Martial 
Law and Billeting. Charles hesitated to give his consent to the Peti¬ 
tion but he had no other alternative but to yield for he needed money 
very badly. The Parliament then granted him the supplies. He ac- 
ceptcd the Petition and promised to abide by its clauses but he deli- 
berately violated every clause of the Petition. 

Its Constitutional Significance. The Petition stands as a great 
landmark in the constitutional history of England. It is a Second 
Great Charter of English liberties, the first was the Magna Carta and 
the third Bill of Rights. This great constitutional document limited 
the powers of the king and put definite checks on them so that the 
rights and liberties of the people of England might be safe. It depri¬ 
ved arbitrary government of illegal powers. This is true that Charles 
I levied Tonnage and Poundage and violated other articles of the 
Petition of Right, and ruled the country most arbitrarily between 
1629—1640 but he had to pay for these violations with his life which 
was a very heavy price. No sensible person could have behaved so 
rudely and foolishly and risked his throne and life but as ill-luck 
would have it, he had inherited from James I (his father) a love of 
arbitrary power and exalted notions of the power and prestige of a 
King. He considered himself justified in using any means to defend 
and maintain his royal prerogatives. It is really a pity that he had 
to sacrifice himself for his foolish and false notions. Had he been a 
little tactful and less obstinate and conceited, he could have saved him¬ 
self from the gallows. 

Q. What do you understand by Charles’s Eleven Years’ 
Tyranny? Who were the chief agents of his Tyranny? What 
was the grand Remonstrance? 

THE ELEVEN YEARS’ TYRANNY OF CHARLES I OR HIS 
ABSOLUTE AND PERSONAL RULE OR HIS UNPARLIAMEN¬ 
TARY GOVERNMENT 1629—1640 

Objects of the Tyranny. Main object of Charles was to make 
himself independent of the Parliament and then rule the country as 
he liked. To achieve this he decided to amass large wealth. 

Secondly, he wanted no one to interfere with his policy a«I ( sec¬ 
tions. There should be none to question his authority and stand in 
the way of his absolute sway. 

His unconstitutional acts or his despotic and arbitrary rule may 
be described as follows:— 

1. He broke all the provisions of the petition of Right dissolv¬ 
ed the Third Parliament and imprisoned its leading members, includ¬ 
ing Eliot. Eliot died in prison after three years. 
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2. In the affairs of the government Charles followed the advice 
of Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford. Wentworth in¬ 
troduced a scheme of government called ‘Thorough’ the object of 
which was to establish a military despotism by means of a strong 
.standing army. 

3. He collected money by illegal taxes, benevolences, monopolies 
and such other unlawful devices. 

4. He exacted tonnage and poundage and imposed heavy fines 
on those who broke the long-forgotten Acts of Parliament. He im¬ 
posed fines on holders of property worth £40 a year who had neg¬ 
lected to get themselves knighted. 

5. He imposed a tax called ‘Ship-Money’. It was opposed by 
the people under John Hampden, but to no use. Of all the taxes 
levied by Charles, the most hated was that of Ship-Money. In the 
early times it had been the custom to call upon the people living near 
the sea-coast to provide ships for the protection of the coast of Eng¬ 
land. To revive this old and forgotten custom, Charles first called 
upon the people living near the sea to pay the Ship-Money and in 
the following year people living in Inland countries were also re¬ 
quired to pay the same tax. The people of the Inland countries 
objected to this but the King paid no heed to their protests and en¬ 
treaties. The King’s obstinate attitude created strong resentment 
among the people. • 

6. In the affairs of the Church, Charles followed the advice of 
Laud, who was raised to the post of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He enforced ceremonies hateful to the Puritans and tried to put them 
down but he treated the Roman Catholics with great leniency. Those 
clergymen who refused to follow the religious policy of Laud were 
expelled from posts. Fine, exile, imprisonment, dismissal, etc., were 
the means by which Charles and Laud imposed their religious policy. 
Laud tried to crush Puritanism with the help of the Court of Star 
Chamber and High Commission. Laud’s religious policy was greatly 
responsible for driving Englishmen into the paths of revolution. 

Arbitrary Courts of Charles 

He imposed heavy fines arbitrarily, put men into prison with 
the help of his arbitrary courts. The Court of Star Chamber punished 
political offenders, the High Commission Court punished those who 
opposed Laud in his religious policy and the Council of North, whose 
president was Wentworth, made King’s rule absolute in Northern 
England. These Courts worked as engines of oppression. The fact 
is that the Eleven years’ Tyranny prepared the way for the Great 
Civil War of 1642 and a great contest became inevitable in which 
Charles was doomed to lose his all. 

THE SUPPORTERS OF CHARLES’S ABSOLUTISM—WENT¬ 
WORTH AND LAUD 

Wentworth. Charles had three advisers—Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(Earl of Strafford), Laud and Weston. Wentworth was the chief ad¬ 
viser of Charles in civil matters. 
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Wentworth's aim was to make Charles quite independent of Par¬ 
liament. At first he was a critic of the King’s policy but he deserted 
his own friends and joined the Court Party. The grateful king rais¬ 
ed him to the peerage in 1628. He advised the King to maintain a 
strong army to crush opposition with a strong hand. He was for 
seven"years* (1633—1640). The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His sys¬ 
tem of government was known as “Thorough’ because it aimed at 
trampling down all opposition and to secure efficiency by using all 
sorts of methods—however crude and rough. His reign has been 
described by some as one of terror. “He aimed at protecting the 
royal prerogatives and organising despotism into a system.” In 1641 
the Long Parliament charged him with treason, passed a bill of At¬ 
tainder against him and he was sent to the gallows. His last words 
were: 

“Put not your trust in Princes, 

Nor in the sons of Man, 

For in them. 

There is no salvation.” 

He meant to say that people on the earth are all ungrateful ancf 
we must not trust them. 

Laud. Laud was the friend of Wentworth and became the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury in 1633.* He was a man of vast learning and 
wonderful energy. He made many changes* to please the Catholics, 
thus offending the Puritans. He used the Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission for punishing those who opposed his religious 
policy. Clergymen who refused to follow his religious policy were 
ruthlessly driven away from their posts and it is said that three men 
had even their ears cut off for writing pamphlets against Laud’s Church 
policy. His oppressive church policy was to a very great extent res¬ 
ponsible for preparing the way for the Civil War or the Puritan Re¬ 
volution as it was called. Laud was accused of treason and a Bill of 
Attainder was passed against him by which he was executed in 1645 
just four years after Wentworth. It was to a very great extent the 
religious policy of Laud that inflamed the temper of the opposition 
and prepared it for the great civil war. 

N.B. The Bill of Attainder charged a person with high treason, 
did not judge him according to die merits of the case, 
gave the accused no opportunity of defending himself. 
The accused was sent to the gallows unheard and unde¬ 
fended. 

The Bill of Attainder to be effective had to receive the royal 
assent alone. If it was given, the accused had to meet death without 
being given an opportunity to defend himself. 

In a Bill of Impeachment the accused was given an opportunity 
to defend himself and the royal assent alone was not enough to send 
him to the gallows. He could be heard in self-defence. 

THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641 

The Grand Remonstrance also called the solemn Remonstrance 
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was the famous document drawn up by the Long Parliament on Nov¬ 
ember 22, 1641 a.d. It clearly made a mention of all the evil deeds, 
illegal actions of Charles I from the beginning of his rule. It also 
laid down a programme for the future. 

It made two immediate demands: 

1. The king should appoint only those persons as ministers who' 
are approved by the Parliament. 

2. The King should not interfere with the religious matters of 
the country and that a synod of Divines should look to the affairs of 
the Church. 

In effect the Parliament claimed sovereignty both in Church and 
State but the king was not prepared to part with his powers and pre¬ 
rogatives. This led to a serious clash between the King and the Par¬ 
liament. The King charged five members of the House of Commons 
(including its leaders Pym and Hampden) with high treason. He 
rushed to the House of Commons to arrest them but they had already 
left the House. This made the Civil War inevitable. 

Q. Describe briefly the Puritan Revolution or the Rebellion 
of the Parliament or the Great Civil War of England from 1642— 
1649. 

Q. Discuss the causes of the Great Civil War of England. 
(1642). 


CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 

The causes of the great Civil War or the Puritan Revolution have 
been divided into two parts: General Causes and Immediate Causes. 

A. General Causes 

1. Despotic Rule and Civil Oppression of Charles I. Charles, 
ruled the country most despotically with the help of his minister 
Wentworth from 1629 to 1640. This period is rightly known in Eng¬ 
lish history as ‘Eleven Years’ Tyranny.’ During this period heavy 
fines were imposed on the people through the Court of High Com¬ 
mission and the Court of Star Chamber and many persons were im¬ 
prisoned without trial. He ruled without Parliament for eleven years. 
As a firm believer in the Divine Right Theory he ruled as a most ab¬ 
solute sovereign. During the eleven years there was no Parliament 
in the country and the king and his favourite ministers were the sole 
masters of the situation and ruled the country as they liked. 

2. Illegal Means for Raising Money. He got money by reviving 
the monopolies, by imposing tonnage and poundage, by fines and 
illegal taxes. He imposed heavy fines on the qualified persons who 
did not take knighthood and who broke proclamations and old for¬ 
gotten laws. 

Charles I also imposed the ‘Ship Money’ tax. It was an old! 
tax levied on sea-coast towns to arrange for ships in times of war. 
Charles imposed this tax not only upon coast towns but also upon 
inland counties. The people complained against this tax because it 
was levied without Parliamentary grant. Joh*. Hampden refused to- 
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pay this tax and was arrested. This created great discontent in the 
country and the people were so much excited that they were prepared 
to go any length against the king. 

N.B. John Hampden, a member of the House of Commons, was 
brave enough to challenge that the ‘Ship-Money’ tax was 
illegal. He~ was a man of very great ability, very great 
power of persuasion, keen intelligence, ripe learning and a 
character pure and lovable. 

3. Ordaining Power. Charles I issued frequent proclamations 
(the proclamations had the force of law) with the help of his Council 
and enforced them through the Court of Star Chamber. The Court 
of Star Chamber was a powerful instrument of oppression in the hands 
of Charles. The King could indulge in any illegal act and arbitrary 
measure with the help of this Court. 

4. Harsh Religious Policy of Charles I. He favoured the Catho¬ 
lics alone and was very harsh to others, specially the Puritans and 
the Presbyterians. He tried to enfoce his own religious views upon 
the people and this brought hint into serious clash with the people and 
the Parliament which consisted of majority of Puritans. Laud, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the King’s favourite used the Courts 
of Star Chamber High Commission to inflict severe punishments on 
those persons who refused to follow the king’s religious views. The 
King was a staunch Catholic but all people were not prepared to be 
Catholics. It caused general discontent throughout the country. 
There was thus a serious conflict between the King and the Parlia¬ 
ment on the ground of King’s religious policy. 

5. Lack of Political Insight. Both the father and the son (James 
I and Charles I) lacked political insight. They were tactless and fail¬ 
ed to understand the trend of times and the pulse of the nation. 
They did not know when to remain firm and w;hen to yield to the 
popular will and the Parliament. They did not possess breadth of 
vision and a sympathetic mind that could attract the people towards 
them. 

Their lack of political insight combined with their unwise religi¬ 
ous policy and autocratic principles of government made them extre¬ 
mely unpopular. They had failed to see that a strange awakening of 
national consciousness had taken place in England after the defeat of 
the Armada and by the time Charles I ascended the throne this feel¬ 
ing had become deeply rooted among all the classes of the nation. 
If James and Charles were politically wise they should have made 
tlT compromise with the Parliament and carried on the government of 
the country in a spirit of mutual co-operation and acted on the policy 
jof ‘give and take.’ 

B. Immediate Causes 

1. Grand Remonstrance. The Parliament had drawn up the 
Grand Remonstrance which set forth the King’s illegal actions and 
arbitrary measures in which he had been indulging from the begin¬ 
ning of his reign. The Parliament also made two immediate demands 
—-(i) The King can appoint only those ministers who are approved by 
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the Parliament; <ii) The King's interference in religious affairs of the 
people is an encroachment cn their rights and liberties and that there 
should be a svnod cl divines for the reform of church. This enraged 
the King and he assumed a strongly revengeful attitude. 

2. King's attempt to arrest five members of Parliament . A little 
before certain Royalist bishops had been imprisoned by the House of 
Commons. The king took it as a great personal insult. To avenge 
this the King impeached those members oE Parliament, live in num¬ 
ber. who had taken the most active part against the said Royalist 
bishops. Charles entered the House of Commons to arrest these 
members but they had already escaped. This was a fatal blunder 
that Charles could commit. The Commons took it as an insult of the 
House and strongly resented the King’s action. There was wide¬ 
spread discontent against the King in the country. 

3. Kings refusal to agree to the Militia Bill. A rebellion broke 
out in Ireland and had to be put down. The Parliament did not wish 
that the army should be led and controlled by the King. A Militia 
Bill was introduced in the Parliament according to which the army 
was to be controlled not by the King but by the Parliament. The 
King did not agree. It enraged the Parliament and it began to 
think seriously of the war with the King. The Parliament still wanted 
to avoid war and so it offered certain terms to Charles for that pur¬ 
pose. Charles refused to accept these terms, brought mercenary sol¬ 
diers into England and set up his standard at Nottingham as a signal 
for war. The Civil War began in 1642. 

Parties. The North and West, the Roman Catholics, the country 
gentry, with their retainers and servants were for the King. They 
were called the Cavaliers because they were horsemen or gentlemen 
and were known for their finery and gallantry. The South and East, 
the Puritans and the industrial and trading classes (who were gene¬ 
rally rich) supported the Parliament. They were known as the 
Roundheads because they wore their hair short. 

The Royalist forces were commanded by the King, his nephew 
Prince Rupert, a brilliant cavalry leader and Falkland. The Parlia¬ 
mentary forces were under the command of Essex, Hampden. Crom¬ 
well and Fairfax. 

The Great Civil War is divided into two parts—First Civil War 
1642—1646, Second Civil War 1646—1649. 

EVENTS OP THE FIRST CIVIL WAR 1642—1646 

1. Battle of EdgehilU 1642. It was a bloody but indecisive con¬ 
flict though the king had some advantage over his opponents. The 
King’s soldiers were better disciplined and Prince Rupert, in com-' 
mand of the Royal Arihy, was a bom cavalry leader. 

2. Battle of Chalgrove , 1643. The King’s army won the victory 
and Hampden, a Parliamentary general, was killed. The same year 
the First Battle of Newbury was fought which was indecisive but the 
King had some advantage. 
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The Royalist success did not last King for Oliver Cromwell, the 
ablest and most successful leader of the Parliamentary forces, soon dis¬ 
ci nered the defects of the arm}'. By the Self-Denying Ordinance 
passed by Parliament, all Parliamentary commanders had to resign 
except Cromwell, and he set himself to carry out reforms. He soon 
raised a well-disciplined army known as the ‘New Model Army.’ 
Cromwell's soldiers were called the Ironsides (because their sides were 
as strong as iron). They soon turned the tide of events. Besides, to 
strengthen its forces, the Parliament asked help from the Scots, to 
which they agreed. By the Solemn League and Covenant England 
agreed to adopt presbyterianism and the Scots agreed to give help. 

3. Battle of Marston Moor, 1644. Cromwell and his brave sol¬ 
diers Ironsides completely defeated the royalist army. 

4. Battle of Naseby, 1645. It was the most decisive battle 
where the entire Royalist and Parliamentary forces met on June 14, 
1645. The Royalists were completely routed with no hope to reco¬ 
ver their position. Thousands of the Royalists were taken prisoners 
and all their guns, ammunition and weapons of war were captured. 

5. Second Battle of Newbury, 1645. The King’s forces were 

defeated. They suffered great losses and their war material was cap- 
tured. * 

6. Battle of Naseby, 1645. The Royal army suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of Parliamentary leaders like Cromwell and Fair- 


• i££ e 5J 1,i ? Royal army was defeated at several places and 

m 1646 Charles, thoroughly defeated and disappointed on all sides 
surrendered himself to the Scots who handed hurt over to the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament for a large sum of money. 


THE SECOND CIVIL WAR 1646—1649 

. was P ut und ® r S uard and detained a prisoner in his own 

palace. Differences arose between the Parliamentary leaders as to the 
<? Chad “- The Presbyterians and the Independents who 
formed the two main parties in the Parliament differed from each other 
on the point of treatment to be meted out to Charles. The Presbv- 
^® r ®, “ favour of restoring Charles to the throne by placing 

Sm J 1 "™ t0 r b J S P °'f' er as would not « d I°w him to misgovern if 
future. The Independents wanted to deprive him of the throne and 
take a violent action against him. Seeing this state of affairs Charles 

pSSr. r “ away ,0 U,e We ot Wi »‘i-wfa* rSdS 

Charles entered into a secret agreement with the Srnfc h\r wVmVTv 

~ ~ Si-oSsrc 3 % SB &r£. 
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defeated the Scots and the followers and supporters of Charles at 
Prciton and Warrington in 1648. All England was now at the mercy 
of the New Modef Army with Cromwell as its chief Commander. 
The Army wanted to waste no more time in negotiating with the King 
and the Parliament and finish things once for all by punishing Charles 
for his intriguing activities. The army turned one hundred and forty 
three Presbyterian members out of the House of Commons by means 
of an armed force under Colonel Pride. This incident, i.e., forcible 
ejection of the Presbyterians is known as Prides’ Purge. After this, 
the remaining members of the Long Parliament known as the Rump, 
brought Charles before a High Court of Justice which was specially 
created for his trial. The King was tried, found guilty of treason and 
condemned to death. After this mock trial Charles was executed on 
January 30. 1649, outside his palace of Whitehall in London. 

Opinions are different about the justice or injustice on the execu¬ 
tion of Charles. There was no wisdom in the decision of the Puritans 
to send Charles to the scaffold. 

Q. (a) Describe the factors and circumstances that led to 
the ultimate victory of the Parliament over the Royalists in the 
Civil War. (b) Also describe the results of the Revolution or 
the effects and Constitutional significance of the Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion. Or, 

Q. Why did King Charles I fail in the Civil War? Or, 

Q. How would you account for the success of the Puritan 
Revolution? How did it effect the future constitution of the 
country? 

The Civil War was fought during 1642—49 in which the 
Royalits had the advantage over the Parliament at the outset but in 
the long run the cause of the Royalists was doomed to suffer and the 
ultimate victory was won by the Parliament. 

CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ULTIMATE VICTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT 

1. Charles I had Forfeited the Sympathies of his Subjects. Char¬ 
les was a bad and unsympathetic ruler. He had no respect for his 
promises and the laws of the country. He was always quick to maV<» 
promises but very slow to perform them and often he did not perform 
them at all. He raised money by illegal ways and levied heavy fines 
for the breach of old and long-forgotton laws and proclamations. 
Charles and his agents (Wentworth, Laud and others) ruled the coun¬ 
try in the most despotic way. He had established three extraordi¬ 
nary courts (Star Chamber, Court of High Commission and Council 
of the North) to enforce the laws against his subjects as he liked and 
to punish the people as he directed them to do. The so-called courts 
of justice were in fact engines of oppression. The people had come 
to hate his tyrannical rule and they were anxious to get rid of it. 
He had thus lost sympathies, support and good will of his people. 
Majority of the people sided with the Parliament against the king 
Charles during the Civil War. 6 
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2. Parliament had more Efficient Army and Commanders. As 
compared with tnc Parliament, the army and the generals of Charles 
were less efficient and uexoted. Most of them were not true to the 
caa.>e of their master and possessed a mercenary spirit. Persons like 
the Earl of E--ex. Cromwell. Monchester and Fairfax and others who 
led the Parliamentary forces were men of mature experience, possess¬ 
ed elficienl military training and were honestly devoted to their cause. 
More than three hundred members of the House of Commons (with 
a total strength of 475) joined the ranks of the Parliamentary forces 
with exceptional zeal for the popular cause. 

3. Parliament had Enough of Material Resources and Funds. 
The King was constantly in want of money whereas the Parliament 
had good sources of income and never suffered in efficiency for fin¬ 
ancial reasons. The King had no power to impose any tax and even 
if he had imposed one, the people would not pay it for they had no 
sympathy with the cause of the King. The people willingly assisted 
the Parliament with money and other materials for it was fighting 
lor the defence of popular rights and liberties. The industrial and 
trading classes had placed all their resources at the disposal of the 
Parliament. All rich men of the country supported the cause of 
Parliament. 


4. The Parliament had Control of the Sea. The Parliament had 
many ships under its control and had hold over several important 
ports and trading centres. All this stabilized the position of the 
Parliament and it served as a great moral and material factor that 
lent great strength to the cause of the people. Control of the Navy 
by the Parliament made any foreign aid to the Royalist cause imprac¬ 
ticable. France and Holland wanted to help Charles but they found 
themselves helpless to do so for the navy was under the control of 
the Parliament and not of the King. 

5. Parliamentary Party joined by the Scots. The Parliament en¬ 
tered into a treaty with the Scots known as the Solemn League and 
covenant. According to this treaty the Scots promised to help the 
Parliament m its fight with the King, if the Parliament undertook to 
establish Presbyterianism as the State religion in England. It was a 
very clever move on the part of Cromwell. Cromwell with the help 
of the Scottish army defeated the King’s forces at Marston Moor 
and then at the Second Battle of Newbury. As a result, the King’s 
forces suffered heavy losses and the royalist cause was entirely rum- 

heln^whV'fwtvi* ? n ^ 0t * er ha 1 nd the Kin S depended on the Irish 
help which did not prove of much significance. The role played by 

proved°very h3JJu“ f&V ° Ur ° f Kin8 b ° re important fruit and 

~ ^Parliamentary Reform in the Army. In the beginning of the 
Civil War the Royalists had the advantage over the forces of the 
Parliament. Cromwell who knew the defects strengthened the army and 
infused a fresh spirit and efficiency in it by introducing the necessarv 
reforms. He organised the Eastern Counties into an association 
which organised on behalf of the Parliament a new armycaKthe 
Ironsides. (Ironsides means strong and hardy persoi whS s£ 
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were like Iron}. To strengthen it still further Cromwell passed the 
Self-Denying Ordinance which introduced two important reforms—1. 
Incompetent Parliamentary generals were removed and the commands 
were entrusted to better and more etlicient hands. 2. The New Model 
Armv consisting of well-trained and reliable soldiers w r as formed. 
These reforms enhanced greatly the Parliamentary strength and effi¬ 
cient'}. Sir Thomas Fairfox a very competent and tried military 
general was placed at the head of the New Model Army. Cromwell's 
military reforms worked a great wonder and the Parliament began 
to win victory after victory. "Parliament had the advantage of a 
very capable, tactful and enthusiastic leader like Oliver Cromwell. 
The New Model or Cromwell's Ironsides formed a powerful force 
and the Ro\al Army was no match for it.'" 

7. Parliament had a stronger position . The King lost all dignity 
and respect in his attempt to fight with his own people who were 
struggling for their rights and liberties and save their constitution from 
being destroyed at the hands of a despotic and cruel king. On the 
other hand the Parliament maintained its dignity and high position 
by sitting at Westminster and conducting the work of administration 
and legislation as it hud been doing before. 

8. The King Committed Serious Mistakes. The king and his 
advisers lost their mental balance and committed serious mistakes in 
the course of the long struggle. His ignoble efforts to create a gulf 
between the Parliament and the army and to set one against the other 
by ignoring the larger interests of his country made him behave like 
a traitor to his country. He lost the little respect that he had and 
began to be hated by the people. 


EFFECTS OF THE PURITAN REVOLUTION (CIVIL WAR) 

Immediate and Temporary Effects. Immediate or temporary 
effects of the Civil War or the Puritan Revolution may be briefly des¬ 
cribed as-follows: J 

1. NEWS of the execution of Charles I filled all Europe with 
_ The Cz! %, of Ru ssia drove away the English ambassador. 

So did France. The Protestant princes showed even greater displea- 
sure. * 

2. There was a royalist reaction soon after the King’s death. 

, g / ea f st t f°^ le . uro 5 e in Scotland and Ireland where Prince 
Charits. son of Charles I, was proclaimed King. Cromwell defeated 
the Rcjahsts both m Scotland and Ireland. 

ftn.f fnn 'S e r5.? Ii i ngS # ° f i he English pe °P le were shocked at the ex¬ 
ecution of Charles for the-nation as a whole did not want to ao to 

such an extreme against him. They never wished the end of fhdr 
monarch to be so tragic. “Ihe King’s death turned public opinion 

(Slhgate) SamSt thCm (Puritans) and in favour of the P royal cause”. 

ed atSTffinf 1 th £reat C °^ rage> patience and dignity that he show¬ 
ed at the time of the execution strongly roused popular feelings in his 
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fa\our. There was a strong reaction in favour of monarchy. Crom¬ 
well himself said that the execution of King Charles was a ‘cruel 
necessity.’ 


4. After the execution of Charles I the army and the Rump 
(the residue of the Long Parliament) forcibly seized much of the 
land of the supporters and the followers of Charles. 


5. The English constitution broke down. Monarchy was abo¬ 
lished. It was voted that the House of Lords was “useless and dan¬ 
gerous and ought to be abolished.” Thus the House of Lords was 
also abolished and a Council of State consisting of forty-one mem¬ 
bers was set up to carry on the government of the country. The 
Rump did not represent the nation. 

6. The Commonwealth was established. It was an irregular and 
peculiar form of government since there was no monarchy, no House 
of Lords and no House of Commons like before. A Council of 
State consisting of forty-one members had been appointed to perform 
the duties formerly belonging to the King’s ministers. The old order 
of things was quite upset by establishing this irregular system of carry¬ 
ing on the government. 


7. Most of the members of the Rump and the Council of State 
consisting of fortyone members which had been now set up to carry 
on the government of the country were the same. The entire power 
therefore, both legislative and executive came to rest in a close oli¬ 
garchy (government by the few). 


8. The rule of the army was established by Cromwell. It was 
a sort of military despotism which took the place of civil tyranny and 
oppression. Cromwell was forced to introduce rule of the sword 
though he had to do so under the force of circumstances. Military 
despotism was as much a failure under Cromwell as the royal tvran- 


tt.,, 5 1 ^ h , as * hus , described the situation: They abolished the 
L k or , < ?i t 5 e T da y a J* er the y had murdered the King. In reality 

k aW ' 0rde , r and the old natural constitution; and 
all their efforts for the next eleven years to nut anythin? artificial in 
its place were hopeless failures. The one realfact left in England was 
the ‘ RuIe of the Sword ’’ the worst of aU con! 
Sword!” ty eS ’ however good the men may be who wield the 


Permanent Effects of the Puritan Revolution 

The permanent results of the Puritan Revolution were: 

1. Restoration of Limited Monarchy. 

2. Restoration of Parliament with increased powers. 

3. Restoration of the old Church the control of which was com 

pletely in the hands of the Parliament 


4. Restoration of the confiscated property of the Royalists. 

5. Restoration of the Social Life. 
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For details please study the effects or the Significance of the 
Restoration in Chapter X. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Describe the character of Charles L What advantages had 
he over his father? To what extent was his character responsible 
for the great catastrophe of his reign? 

Sketch the history of the relations between Charles I and the 
Parliament up to the year 1640, laying special emphasis on those as¬ 
pects of his policy which hastened the Civil War 

How far was the Eleven Years' Tyranny (1629—1640) respon¬ 
sible for the Civil War of Charles Vs reign? 

Describe the work and achievements of the Long Parliament . 

Give the causes and effects of the Great Civil War of the reign 
of Charles L 

(a) How far was Charles 1 personally responsible for the Great 
Civil War (1642—1649)? 

“The Great Rebellion that began in 1642 was, as it were, brew¬ 
ing and germinating all through the reigns of James I and his son ” 
(Mowat). Do you agree with the statement—Hints for Answer: 
The causes that were responsible for the Great Rebellion of 1642 had 
their beginnings in the reign of James 1. The seeds of these causes 
were sown in the reign of James L They developed and bore their 
fruit in the reign of Charles L 

State the causes of the Victory of the Parliament over the King in 
the Great Civil War. 

What part did religion play in hastening the Civil War? 



CHAPTER XI 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649—1653) OR PURITAN 

RULE 

“Cromwell's greatness at home was a mere 
shadow of his greatness abroad.” 

—Clarendon 

I The time during which the throne remained vacant). 

(i) The Rump. 1649—1653. 

tii) Oliver Cromwell, 1653—1658. 

liii) Richard Cromwell 1658-1659 (eighteen months). 

(iv) Clash between Army and Parliament. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND ITS PRINCIPLES 

Thus England became a “Commonwealh”—a form of govern¬ 
ment in which the power rests with the people for the common or 
public well-being—but. in fact, it was ruled by the army. 

After the execution of Charles I, the Rump (consisting of the 
remaining members of the Long Parliament) abolished the monarchy 
and the House of Lords and established a Republic or Common¬ 
wealth. The Rump Parliament made the following announcements 

on February 6, 1649. “.The office of a King in this nation 

and to have the power thereof in any single person is unnecessary 
and burdensome, and dangerous to the liberty, safety and public in¬ 
terest of the people of this nation and there of ought to be aboished. 

Regarding the House of Lords, the Rump Parliament said that it 
should be abolished because it was useless and dangerous. The 
Rump itself did the legislative work and it appointed a Council of 
State consisting of forty-one members to do the executive work, but 
most of the members of the Council of State were taken from the 
Rump. The Rump ruled for four years, i.e., 1649-1653. Its princi¬ 
ples were: 

1. Freedom of Speech. 2. No taxation without the consent of 
the Parliament. 3. Government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. 4. Equality. 5. Liberty of conscience. 

EARLY PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
COMMONWEALTH 

Problems and Difficulties at Home. The task before the Com¬ 
monwealth was very difficult. The masses in England hated the 
Commonwealth. The Anglicans were displeased because their rites 
were abolished and their bishops were deprived of their livings. Dis¬ 
content prevailed among the Presbyterians because their religious and 
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political programmes remained unfulfilled; more than anything else 
were the differences among the ruling party. The Levellers were dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Suppression of the Mutiny of the Levellers . The Levellers were 
not satisfied with the form of government established in the country 
and wanted a government more 'democratic' in spirit. They instiga¬ 
ted the soldiers to rise into mutiny but the mutiny was put down with 
great seventy by Cromwell. 

Problems and Difficulties Abroad. The Commonwealth was faced 
with equally grave problems and difficulties abroad. The foreign 
rulers refused to recognize the new government of England. Some 
of the dominions and territories of England actually rebelled against 
England and Ireland and Scotland declared Charles II, the son of 
Charles L as their King. Holland was also jealous of England for 
commercial reasons. 

Conquest of Ireland. Ireland favoured the cause of Prince Char¬ 
les V, son of Charles I and threatened England with an Irish inva¬ 
sion. Cromwell defeated the Irish in the battles of Drogheda and 
Wexford and reduced them to submission. 

Conquest of Scotland. The Scots also supported Prince Charles. 
Cromwell defeated the Scottish army at Dunbar in 1650. Charles 
then invaded England with the help of the Scottish army but he was 
defeated by Cromwell at Worcester in 1651. (Ultimately Cromwell 
united Ireland and Scotland with England). 

Deteat of Holland. In 1651 a Navigation Act was passed which 
forbade foreign goods to be brought into England except by English 
vessels or those of the country which produced the goods. * This~ led 
to Dutch War which ended in 1654. The Dutch were defeated who 
accepted the Navigation Act and recognized the supremacy of Eng¬ 
land on the sea. 

It goes to the credit of Cromwell who ultimately established peace 
and order in the country and reduced to submission all rebellious ele¬ 
ments. 

Expulsion of the Rump , 1653. Cromwell expelled the Rump 
(the remnant of the Long Parliament) as it did not represent the 
nation and ruled tyrannically. 

T!lc government of the Commonwealth had lasted from 1649— 
1653. At last Cromwell quarrelled with the Rump and drove the 
members out of the House by force. 

Q. Describe what you know about the Protectorate of 
Cromwell (1653-1658). Or, 

Q. Describe briefly the career of Oliver Cromwell with par¬ 
ticular reference to his policy at home (Home and religious po¬ 
licy). 

PROTECTORATE OF CROMWELL (1653—1658) 

Barebone s or Little Parliament. After the expulsion of the 
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Rump, administration fell into the hands of a Council of Officers. 
The Council selected a number of Puritans for the purpose of gov¬ 
erning the country. This was called the Little or Barebone’s Parlia¬ 
ment. Its members were more like saints and did not take any ac¬ 
tive interest in the affairs of the country. Cromwell did not agree 
with their policy and so dissolved it. 


The Instrument of Government—1653 

The Council of Officers drew up a scheme for the future govern¬ 
ment of England called the Instrument of Government, It provided: 
(1) England. Scotland and Ireland to be united into one common¬ 
wealth. (2) There was to be only one Parliament, the House of Com¬ 
mons, containing four hundred members from the three kingdoms. 
This Parliament was to have all the legislative power. 

It was to meet only once a year. The life of the Parliament was 
three years, i.e., it was to be re-elected at the end of every three years. 
(3) The executive was to consist of the Lord Protector to be assisted 
by a Council of State which was to consist of not less than thirteen 
and not more than twenty-one members. The Protector had no 
power to dismiss any member of the Council. (4) A large army was 
to be kept permanently. (5) Toleration was to be extended to all 
except the Papists and the Prelatists. (6) Under the Instrument of 
Government, Cromwell was appointed Lord Protector and given the 
executive power. He was also given a fixed minimum revenue with 
which to carry on the government of the country. Cromwell was 
appointed Lord Protector for life. (7) Cromwell could only delay 
annual laws for twenty days. 

Nature of the Instrument : 

It had two main aims: 

1. To give Cromwell a kind of limited monarchy for life; 

2. To prevent a despotic government—The Council of State 
was to act as a check on the Protector and the Protector 
was to control the Parliament. 


Cromwell and his Parliaments : 

HicnnlP fi rst Protect °rate Parliament. There was a 

bet ^? en tlu ? t ^ arliament and Cromwell as to the powers of 
the latter. Cromwell dissolved the Parliament. 

Tn 155( 2 Cromwell summoned his second Parliament as he 
required money for his foreign wars. 

This Parliament drew up the Humble Petition and Advice. This 
was a scheme of government by which: 

1 ‘ ^ romw ^ y as to take the title of King with the right 

to nomination of his successors; s 

2 ofTords- ^ ak ° aSked t0 nominale members of a House 

3 Parlkment WaS empowered to delude members of the 
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4. A fixed revenue was to be granted for the army, the navy 
and the administration of the country; and 

5. The Papists (Catholics, i.e., followers of the Pope) were not 
to be tolerated. 

Cromwell refused to accept the title of ‘King’ though he agreed to 
other terms. Cromwell dissolved this Parliament as the Commons 
attacked the Upper House nominated by Cromwell. 

Career and Rule of Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell was bom at 
Hutingdon in 1599. He studied at the Cambridge University but he 
was not a brilliant student. He was, however, fond of sports and 
other physical activities. He belonged to a land-owning family which 
had occupied a good position for several generations. He spent his 
early years in farming and became a member of the Parliament in 
1628 and was again elected member of both the Short and Long Par¬ 
liaments in 1640. He was so much disgusted with the despotic and 
non-parliamentary rule of Charles I that he seriously thought of selling 
his farm and settling in America, but circumstances did not permit 
him to do so. He took no active part in political life during the 
tyrannical rule of Charles (1629—1640). When the Civil War broke 
out between Parliament and Charles I he felt very much delighted. 
He took a very active part in the Civil War as the most competent 
general on the 'Parliamentary side. He trained up a body of God¬ 
fearing soldiers, filled them with intense religious zeal called the new 
Model Army and Ironsides. He gained brilliant success at Marston 
Moor, Isaseby and Preston. The successes in the Civil War were 
due to his courage, skill and iron determination. After the execution 
of Charles I the real rule of the country was in the hands of Crom¬ 
well. He conquered Ireland, subjugated Scotland, destroyed the naval 
supremacy of the Dutch and humiliated Spain. He successfully over¬ 
came the early difficulties and problems of the Commonwealth at home 
and abroad and became Protector in 1653 under the Instrument of 
Government. 

His Home or Internal Policy. He ruled wisely and justly so long 
as no opposition was shown to him and no obstacles were thrown 
in his way. The three kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland 
were united for the first time under a single Parliament under him. 
His first Parliament opposed him in many ways and so he dissolved 
it. He then ruled as a military despot. He divided England into 
eleven military districts and placed each of them under a soldier with 
the title of Major General with unlimited powers. He levied taxes 
without the consent of Parliament and turned out judges who critici¬ 
sed his actions and system of government. The Major Generals were 
withdrawn when he summoned his Second Parliament. He was ask¬ 
ed t^> accept the title of the King but he refused to do so. 

the -be^-tfai5g about mm was thaTEe~1ngVfe T - fi n uni i l w - gnnd 
, 01 m s..people, Bfe wanted to improve their character and raise their 
moral tone in every possible way. This is however to be admitted 
that his domestic policy was despotic and this was unpleasant to many 
but he was never revengeful and had the best interests of the people 
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at heart. The real difficult} was that some people had failed to form 
the correct idea of his worth for his ideals were very high and far in 
advance of time. 

He gave his people peace and order which enabled them to pur¬ 
sue their"vocations most peacefully and thus improved their economic 
condition. To give his people equal justice he reformed the law 
courts and removed their grave defects. To wipe off illiteracy and 
ignorance from among his people he founded a large number of 
schools and also the University of Durham. Learning and literature 
were encouraged and great writers patronized. To improve the so¬ 
cial condition of his people he removed evils prevalent in the socie¬ 
ty and thus raised the social and moral standard of his people. Every 
branch of life even the Church received his full attention for reform; 
a number of church reforms were introduced and the corrupt and 
morally degraded clergy who constituted a menace to the Church 
were removed from their posts. 

In some respects Cromwell's rule was as despotic as that of 
Charles I but still there was no revolution in his time. The reason 
for this is not far to seek, Charles was all evil and vice. He was 
all despotism and had no good traits of character. Cromwell though 
despot was decidedly a far better ruler than Charles. Cromwell was 
a despot, no. doubt, but his despotism was of a far nobler type, since 
he always aimed at the good of his people and the constant motto 
before him was "to strive for the well-being of the people. 9 Crom¬ 
well was a great administrator, statesman and patriot and a person 
who had always the good of his people at heart and who did so much 
to improve the condition of his people. 


It has been correctly remarked that his greatness at home was 
a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. It is really true that Crom¬ 
well's foreign policy was most vigorous, energetic and successful and 
made England a great power and thus the glory and greatness which 
Cromwell achieved for himself and his country was far greater than 
his success and achievement at home. (For this please study his for¬ 
eign policy in the next answer and it will help us to know that the 
greatness which Cromwell achieved at home was insignificant as com¬ 
pared to greatness he won abroad). Some persons consider his home 
policy a failure for he ruled like a military despot and cared neither 
for the wishes of the Parliament nor those of his people. He was 
well-intentioned and his ideas were so high and noble that the masses 
were unable to appreciate them. 


His Religious Policy. He was a devout Christian and feared God 
His two objectives were popular government and freedom of reli¬ 
gion. A man of intense religious feelings, he looked upon all he did, 
due to God s providence. He prepared the ground for religious tol- 
eration. He gave liberty of worship to all religious sects except the 
Catholics. Practically all the Puritan sects .were tolerated. The ‘So- 
euity of Friends’ also known as the ‘Quakers’ was founded under him 
and it made a nice contribution to the spiritual life of the country, 
tven the Jews were free to worship as they liked and were allowed 
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to return to England. He ordered an enquiry to be made into the 
character of clergymen and turned out those who were vicious or 
in anv way disloyal to the Commonwealth. This was really a great 
service to the cause of Christianty. His desire was to make the peo¬ 
ple lead strictly pure lives, and as such under him innocent amuse¬ 
ments like singing, dancing, drawing painting etc., .were forbidden for 
fear of corrupting the people. “Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry” is said to have been the advice he gave to his soldiers. He per¬ 
secuted no sect on religious ground. He was liberal even in the age 
of persecution. He was sometimes misunderstood for his liberal re¬ 
ligious views were far in advance of time. 

Q. Give a brief account of the foreign policy of Cromwell. 
Or, 

Q. “The Commonwealth had done something at all events to 
restore the prestige which England had lost in Europe under the 
first two Stuarts.” Explain and substantiate. Or, 

Q. The historian Clarendon says, “Cromwell’s greatness at 
home was a mere shadow of his greatness abroad.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. “England was more warlike during the period of the 
Commonwealth than she had been at any other time since the 
Hundred Years’ War with Prance”. Elucidate. Or, 

Q. “Cromwell was not only a militant Protestant; he was 
imperalist.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. “Dazling as its immediate results were, the foreign policy 
of Cromwell, inspired purely by militarist ideas, was wholly mis¬ 
taken.” (Ramsay Muir). Comment. 

CROMWELL’S FOREIGN POLICY AND WARS 

Cromwell was a great military General. He made England a 
first-class power. He followed a bold, forward, wise and vigorous 
foreign policy. He was a desperate soldier who met every-where 
with success. 

Three aspects of his warlike policy may be noticed. In the first 
place, Cromwell had to oppose the Royalist enemies of the Common¬ 
wealth. Secondly, he had to undertake a commercial war with Hol¬ 
land. Thirdly, he had to attach the Spanish Colonies in the New 
World. Neither during the Tudor period nor during the reigns of the 
first two Stuarts did England engage in so many conflicts in different 
parts of the world. 

The main points in his foreign policy are given as under: 

War with Ireland. Strong man like Wentworth had kept Ire¬ 
land under complete control but after his death, Irish affairs had .got 
into a deplorable condition. Serious quarrels broke out between na¬ 
tive Irish and English colonists. People rose into a rebellion to sup¬ 
port the claim of Prince Charles (son of Charles I) to the throne of 
England. The Irish had strong sympathies with the Stuarts and 
wanted to secure the throne of England. Cromwell marched against 
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them at the head of a strong army, mercilessly put down the rebel¬ 
lion and defeated them at Drogheda, Wexford, Killkenny and other 
places (1644). The unarmed Irish were killed in thousands, St. 
Peter's Church where many Irish had taken refuge was set on fire 
and destroyed. Many Irish were sent as slaves to Barbados. The re¬ 
bellion was crushed with full force and in three months Cromwell 
was master of Ireland. Ultimately Ireland was united with England. 

War with Scotand. Like Ireland, Scotland too supported the 
cause of Prince Charles and showed every practical sympathy for the 
Stuarts. After receiving the news of the execution of Charles I, the 
Scots at once proclaimed Prince Charles as the king of England. 
Charles II landed in Scotland in 1650 and the Covenanters were will¬ 
ing to fight for him and give him every support when he swore to 
uphold the Government and the Presbyterian religion. Cromwell was 
sent to Scotland with an army of sixteen thousand men to control 
the situation. He defeated the Scots under David Leslie who were 
seized with great terror and panic. Many Scots were killed or taken 
prisoner and all their baggage and artillery seized in the battle of 
Dunbar. In 1651 a new army was formed by the Royalists and Co¬ 
venanters. and Charles II was cro'wned at Scone after swearing to 
observe the League and Covenant. Cromwell gained possession of 
Fife, and cut Charles off from the north of Scotland. Charles march¬ 
ed southwards. Cromwell overtook and defeated him in the battle 
of Worcester. General Leslie was taken prisoner, and Charles fled 
in disguise to Normandy. Thus the royal cause in Scotland was des¬ 
troyed. 

War with Holland. In 1651 the English Parliament passed the 
Navigation Act which laid down that the goods imported to England 
were to be carried in English ships or in the ships of the country which 
produced the goods. The Dutch (the people of Holland) had been 
following the ‘carrying trade* (carrying goods from one place to an¬ 
other) for some time and thus making great profits. The Navigation 
Act seriously affected the Dutch carrying-trade and caused them im¬ 
mense loss. ‘Their shipping industry suffered a great loss, as the 
Dutch were the chief carriers from foreign countries.’ This led to a 
war between England and Holland which lasted from 1652 to 1654. 
The Dutch fleet under Admiral Tromp was defeated by the English 
under Blake in the English Channel. The war continued with vary¬ 
ing fortunes, but the Dutch were completely defeated in the end. 
Peace was made between the two countries and the Dutch agreed to 
the Navigation Act and acknowledged the English supremacy on the 
sea. The treaty with Holland proved highly advantageous to Eng¬ 
land. 

Formation of the Protestant League. Cromwell made a leasue 
of the four Protestant countries known as the Protestant League. The 
League consisted of Denmark, Sweden, Holland and England. He 
was in the true sense a saviour of Protestantism and spared no oppor¬ 
tunity to protect them. He concluded a treaty with France and 
thereby saved the French Protestants from persecution. The Protes- 
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lants of the whole of Europe looked to him for protection and called 
him the 'Saviour of Protestantism.’ 

England and France. Cromwell was in the true sense a ‘Saviour 
of Protestantism’. He asked the French King to stop his policy of 
persecuting the Protestants and give them a better treatment. The 
French King Louis XIV at once agreed to his proposal and this ready 
acceptance on his part brought the two countries nearer and helped to 
increase the prestige of Cromwell. 

England and Portugal. Cromwell who was always anxious to 
increase the prosperity of England made a commercial treaty with 
Portucal bv which he secured a number of trade-concessions for Eng¬ 
land.'’The* concessions thus secured proved highly advantageous to 
the English people. 

England and Spain. On the continent, Spain and France were 
fighting each other. Cromwell made an alliance with France and 
defeated the Spainsh fleet at Santa Cruz and took the Island of 
Jamaica from the Spaniards. A little after, an Anglo-French army 
attacked the town of Dunkirk in the Spanish Netherlands. Dunkirk 
was captured and the French King handed it over to Cromwell. 

Criticism of Cromwell's Foreign Policy. Cromwell made a mis¬ 
take in siding with France against Spain. Spain was already a dec¬ 
lining power. By helping France against Spain, Cromwell made the 
King" of France a formidable monarch who could upset the balance 
of power and thus disturb the peace of Europe. Thus helping France 
against Spain was wrong in principle. In siding with France Crom¬ 
well rendered a disservice to England for it enabled Louis XIV to 
lay the foundation of his enormous power which afterwards proved 
so dangerous to the peace and harmony of Europe. His foreign poli¬ 
cy would have been considered still more successful if he had helped 
the weak and declining Spain against a powerful France for that would 
not have upset the balance of power. 

Results of Cromwell’s Foreign Policy. Cromwell’s foreign po¬ 
licy which was bold and energetic proved very successful. It won 
E ngland a position she had not had since the days of Elizabeth. It 
raised England from a low to a position of prodominance in Europe. 
The power and prestige of England were enhanced and she became 
a very important nation on the continent. Cromwell won for Eng¬ 
land a maritime supremacy which she has ever since retained. 

“Cromwell was eminently successful in making England a great 
power. The defeat of the Dutch in the Dutch wars and the humilia¬ 
tion of the Spaniards made her the greatest commercial power in the 
east. He thus greatly increased England’s colonial possessions and 
considerably enhanced her prestige in the eyes of the European 
powers. He really laid the foundations of the future greatness of 
England. He made England supreme on the seas as well as on the 
land.” 

The brilliant results of Cromwell’s foreign policy lead us to con¬ 
clude that the Commonwealth had done something at all events to 
restore the prestige which England had lost under the first two Stuarts. 
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Cr.vnvell upheld the honour of England by his wise and powerful 
noiicv and made England a great country. Thus we see that his for¬ 
eign j'.ilx'.' was so successful that Cromwell’s greatness at home ap¬ 
peared to’ be a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. This is true 
that Cromwell’s policy brought greatness to him but his foreign policy 
bore greater fruit and brought Cromwell greater honour. 

Ramsay Muir’s criticism of Cromwell’s foreign policy is exag¬ 
gerated. Who can deny that his foreign policy strengthened England’s 
position on the whole by adding immensely to its power and prestige? 
Again, who can deny that England gained strength and influence on 
the sea and that Cromwell had done at all events something to res¬ 
tore the prestige which England had lost in Europe under the first 
two Stuarts (James I and Charles I), who can deny that Cromwell 
made England formidable and respected abroad? Cromwell deserves 
credit for all this and England is grateful to him for his efforts to 
make it a great country. In 1649 after the execution of Charles I 
the situation at home and abroad got so worse that only a person of 
the calibre of Cromwell could control it. It goes to the credit of 
Cromwell to have controlled this difficult position with success. 

Q. What is your estimate of Cromwell. Or, 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s character, work and achievement. 
What is his place in history? Or, 

Q. Discuss the importance of Cromwell’s political career in 
the history of England. Or, 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s contribution towards mairing Eng¬ 
land a powerful country in Europe. 

AN ESTIMATE OF CROMWELL OR HIS WORE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

IMPORTANCE OF HIS POLITICAL CAREER 

A Man of High Aims and Ideals. He was brave, dutiful and 
devout. He was ambitious yet patriotic. In private life he was gene¬ 
rous and cheerful, frank and amiable. His aim in life was to sa ve 
Protestantism and m ake England formida ble and resp ^t 3 ^ nhrnpd 
Cromwell never lost sigftrof-the"higlr ideals that occupied his mind. 
He was energetic and always anxious to improve the condition of 
England both at home and abroad. His first anxiety was to do away 
with the anarchy and chaos that prevailed in the country in 1649. 
His speeches reveal that he always carefully remembered his ideals. 
He never wanted personal gain but his constant anxiety was to seek 
the welfare of England. 

A Great Military Genius. He was a.great military genius and 
one of the ablest generals that England had ever produced. He was 
the greatest soldier of his age, a man who was expert in military tac¬ 
tics and one who could inspire his followers with extraordinary zeal 
and courage. He was a daring fighter who minded no danger and 
who cared for no fears. 

A Great Patriot. Cromwell never looked to any personal ad- 
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vantage or self-interest and he was constantly anxious to add to the 
power and position of his countrymen whom he dearly loved. He 
was really one of the greatest sons of England who made every sacri¬ 
fice to promote the well-being of his countrymen. As one of the 
greatest sons of England, he was given the honour of burial in West 
Minster Abbey, it is an honour which is conferred only upon the 
chosen few. 

His Successjul Foreign Policy Made England a Great Power. A 
great historian has remarked as follows: 

“He was always anxious to further the interests of his own 
country and his despotic rule saw the establishment of Eng¬ 
lish supremacy over the seas as well as in the continent. He 
was completely successful in making England a great power. 
What he did at home was very insignificant as compared to 
what he achieved and accomplished abroad. That is why it 
has been said that his greatness at home was a mere shadow 
of his greatness abroad. He enhanced the glory and great¬ 
ness of England by his foreign policy, and thus added much 
to its significance. The defeat of the Dutch and the Spani¬ 
ards made her the greatest commercial power in the East. 
The last years of Cromwell are marked by the splendid 
achievements of English arms abroad, on both sea and land, 
in a war against Spain, during which the important prizes 
of Jamaica ahd Dunkirk were taken by the English. He 
thus greatly increased England’s colonial possessions and 
considerably enhanced her prestige in the eyes of the Euro¬ 
pean powers. He really laid the foundations of the future 
greatness of England.” 

The prestige that England had lost in Europe under the early 
Stuart kings was restored under Cromwell. It is undoubtedly true 
that he was a great general and can compare favourably with the 
greatest that England has produced in her history. In no single cam¬ 
paign was he ever defeated, and the discipline that he imposed on 
himself and his army testifies to his self-control and capacity to com¬ 
mand. 

A Great Statesman. Union of British Isles. He was also a sound 
statesman. He foresaw that the future of England lay in her union 
with Scotland and Ireland and he laboured to unite both of these 
countries on the basis of economic equality. As a far-sighted states¬ 
man he could clearly judge that the permanent union of England, 
Scotland and Ireland was the only road of the strength and prosperity 
of the British Isles and that as long as they worked in co-operation 
and with a good will, they could successfully face even the greatest 
danger. 

Improvement in the Navy. He also put the English Navy on 
a sound footing because he could see a brilliant future of England in 
becoming a strong sea-power. It was with this view that he strength¬ 
ened the navy and made it very efficient. It was with her strong and 
efficient navy that England in Cromwell’s time and long after him 
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could win her great and memorable victories on the sea and thus 
mairft her a great naval, commercial and colonial power. It is rightly 
said that to Cromwell belongs the credit of the revival of English 
sea-power and the establishment of the navy on a basis of permanent 
efficiency. During his reign English seamen began to establish their 
influence. 

Tolerant from Religious Point of View. He had granted reli¬ 
gious liberty to all except the Roman Catholics. A man of intense 
religious f ilin gs, he thought that whatever he did and achieved was 
through God’s will and grace. He persecuted no religious sect, for 
he was God-fearing. He was large-hearted and his ideas of tolera¬ 
tion were far more liberal than those generally prevalent during his 
own life-time. 

His Place in History. Cromwell is entitled to a high place in 
the first row of great soldiers, administrators and statesmen of Eng¬ 
land who mould the destinies of nations. The success in the Civil 
War was mostly due to his courage, determination and organisation 
of file army known as the New Medel. 

At the outset, the Commonwealth was faced with a very diffi¬ 
cult task on all sides. The people themselves were bitterly hostile to 
the Co mmo nwealth. With a firm hand he prevented lawlessness and 
anarchy caused by the unruly element. He had also to prevent the 
disruption of the British Empire. In 1649 on the whole the position 
of FnglanH was very critical and it was universally thought that either 
the British power would be destroyed and dissolved into various parts 
of which it was composed or Prince Charles would become the King 
of England by the sword and aid of foreign soldiers. But Cromwell 
by virtue of his great qualities allowed neither the dissolution of the 
British Empire nor left a chance for Prince Charles to reconquer the 
throne of his father. He bravely stood the test of the time and ruth¬ 
lessly crushed those who stood in his way to give peace to the land 
that had been long sick of the war conditions. 

His home policy was based to a certain extent on military despo¬ 
tism but that was for the nation’s good. From the accession 1 of 
James I (1603) to 1649 the country had been subjected to a tyranni¬ 
cal rule. Cromwell who was always anxious to promote the best in¬ 
terests of his people ruled wisely and justly so long as no opposition 
was shown to him. He secured best trade facilities and concessions 
for his people from other countries. He built many schools to spread 
education and reformed the law courts to give better justice. & his 
private life he was never fond of any gains or greedy of wealth. He 
hated shams and insincerities. 

He was a true Christian and God-fearing. Though wedded to> 
the cause of Protestantism he gladly extended liberty of worship to 
all except the Catholics. He had intense religious feelings and look¬ 
ed upon himself as an agent in carrying out the will of the Almighty 
God. He introduced many reforms in the Church,. He was extra-, 
ordinarily liberal even in the age of persecution. He was above; 
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fanaticism and adopted a policy of toleration. He was religious and 
honest. He even treated politics as a part of religion. 

By his bold and vigorous foreign policy he made Engl and a 
powerful nation in Europe and the credit that it had lost under the 
first two Stuarts (James I and Charles I) was restored. He raised 
the prestige of England to the highest point and made her respected 
and feared in Europe. He saved England when her safety was im¬ 
perilled and always remained calm and unperturbed in moments of 
crisis. 

Thus Cromwell rendered most valuable services to England by 
improving its domestic and foreign position and giving it a place of 
honour among the nations of the world. “Oliver Cromwell was more 
powerful abroad (as at home) than the preceding Kings of Englana, 
had been; and his admirals and generals won victories in various parm 
of the world. He was feared throughout Europe.” (Lethbridge)^ 
His rule was marked by efficiency, both at home and abroad. He is, 
sometimes, accused of ruling unconstitutionally. To this the supporters 
of Cromwell’s policy reply that he found his. Parliaments less tolerant 
than himself. His Parliaments would not allow to carry out the 
policy of ‘healing and settling.’ When he is charged with the execu¬ 
tion of Charles, he said about this charge that Charles’s execution was 
a cruel necessity, i.e., as long as Charles lived there could be no per¬ 
manent peace and tranquillity in the country. For all this Cromwell 
deserves the hearty thanks of the English nation and entitles himself 
to a place of great honour in history. 

“His character and exploits have indeed been bitterly criticised, 
but it is now generally agreed that he is one of the noblest figures in 
English history, and one of the greatest men of action. But for his 
military genius, England might have been subjected to royal despo¬ 
tism and the United Kingdom disrupted.” (Mukerji). He was one 
of the greatest of Englishmen and he was honoured and feared to 
the last. 

Q. Examine the various schemes for the governance of Enir- 
land from 1649 to 1660. Or, 

_ Q' Describe briefly the various constitutional experiments 
made during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate between 
1649 and 1660. Or, 

Q. “Cromwell tried one constitutional experiment after the 
other but each one of his experiments proved to be a failure”. 
Discuss the various constitutional experiments made by Cromwell. 

The various constitutional experiments made by Cromwell dur- 
mg the Commonwealth and the Protectorate may be briefly mention- 


1. Abolition of Monarchy and the House of Lords. Cromwell’s 
rule with the help of the Rump and a Council of State (1649). 

2. The Instrument of Government. It was an experiment to trv 
a written ana thus a rigid constitution in England. Before this Eng¬ 
land s constitution was unwritten and flexible. The instrument & 
Government was the first attempt to change the nature of the English 
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Constitution, i.e.. from unwritten and flexible to written, and rigid 
(165? i, respectively. 

3. A new scheme of government known as ‘The Humble Peti¬ 
tion and Advice (1656) was tried last of all. 

For all these constitutional experiments and schemes please con¬ 
sult answer previously given. 

Q. Discuss briefly the internal administration of Cromwell. 
Account for the fact that his rule though arbitrary was tolerated 
by the people whereas for the same defects Charles I lost his life. 
Or, 

Q. ‘ Cromwell was but Charles I writ large”. Do you agree 
with this statement? Or, 

Q. Cromwell’s rule was a military despotism for the nation’s 
good 1 '. Do you agree with this statement? 

Cromwell and Charles I resembled each other in certain im¬ 
portant respects and their mentality appeared to be the same. It 
appeared as if both of them were persons of the same type and one 
was the exact copy of the other but the minute study of facts shows 
that it was not so. A superficial observer might easily say that one 
was as bad as the other and that one failed as much as the other 
but a careful examination leads us to conclude differently. Charles 
became very unpopular and his rule was so much hated and he was 
so obstinate and unyielding that his absolutism and utter disregard 
to the wishes of the people and the Parliament sent him to gallows 
but it did not happen so in the case of Oliver Cromwell. The 
despotic rule of Cromwell was tolerated by the people and they did 
not rise against him and there was no Civil War in his time as we 
find in the reign of Charles I. The main reason for this was that 
Cromwell possessed certain qualities of head and heart which Charles 
did not. Cromwell’s rule though despotic was purely meant for 
nation’s good. Some of Cromwell's actions were meant solely for 
the well-being of his people as he was a great reformer but Charles 
lived in a dreamland of his own and had no high ideals. Charles 
was a thorough believer in the divine right of Kings and as siich he 
had no sympathies with the feelings and aspirations of his subjects. 
Besides there were several other factors which were responsible for 
creating a situation favourable for Cromwell. 

A. SIMILARITIES BETWEEN OLIVER CROMWELL AND 

CHARLES I 

1. Both of them ruled England as despots, i.e., their government 
was not based on the consent of the people. Both levied taxes with¬ 
out the consent of Parliament. Under both the burden of taxation 
was heavy. 

2. Both of them could not tolerate opposition and whenever 
there was anything like an obstruction to thwart their will that was 
at once removed. 

3. Both of them did not co-operate with their Parliaments and 
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dissolved them when they found that they stood in their way. The 
relations between them and their Parliaments were far from cordial. 

B. DISSIMILARITIES OF THE TWO OR THE FACTORS 
WHICH MADE THE RULE OF CROMWELL TOLERATED BY 

THE PEOPLE 

1. Cromwell, a Great Patriot, Administrator and Statesman. 
Cromwell is considered to be a great patriot and statesman who ren¬ 
dered great services to his country. His services to his country were 
praiseworthy. Far more than any body else, it was Cromwell who 
was responsible for the victories which destroyed the Royalist cause. 
It was for the first time in history that he created a Parliament to 
which the English, the Scots and the Irish sent their representatives. 
On the other hand Charles I was neither a patriot nor a statesman. 

2. Cromwell's Domestic Policy or Reforms. In the matter of 
internal government of the country both Charles I and Cromwell were 
despotic but Cromwell tried to introduce several reforms in the coun¬ 
try whereas Charles made no attempt for the benefit of his people. 

<i) Establishment of Peace and Order. Cromwell suppressed 
all those elements that were likely to disturb peace and order in the 
country. People immediately needed a strong man on the throne who 
could give them the blessings of an orderly government to enable them 
to follow their vocations with perfect ease and lead a life of peace and 
security and who could administer even-handed justice to his people. 

(ii) He appointed a Commission to bring about a reform in the 
Law and Law Courts of the country so that people could receive 
better justice. 

(iii) To extend the advantages of education to his people, Crom¬ 
well founded many new schools and the University of Durban for 
the extension and efficient control of education. In this way educa¬ 
tion received great impetus. Cromwell patronized literature and 
great writers like Milton and Marvell were duly encouraged by him 

Charles had no such interest and did not bother about introduc¬ 
ing reforms in the country or patronizing men of letters and learning. 
Letters and literature had no attraction for him. 

(iv) To improve the social condition of the people, Cromwell 
forbade by law gambling, theatre-going, dueling, dancing, races, cock- 
fighting and other such activities as adversely affected the character 
of his people. Some people looked upon it as undue interference 
with the private and innocent activities, but he wanted the people to 
lead a highly pure, noble and natural life so that the foundation of 
the coming generations might be built on the bedrock of purity and 
high character. 

Charles took no interest in the social activities of the people and 
let them alone. Charles was selfish and greedy and had no sympathy 
with'the feelings and aspirations of his people. ■ 

3. Cromwell’s Religious Policy of Toleration. Cromwell follow¬ 
ed the policy of religious toleration in those days of religious fanati- 
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cism when religious toleration did not exist in name in other coun¬ 
tries of Europe and in England. Except the Papists (extreme fol¬ 
lowers of the Pope) all other religious sects were granted toleration, 
i.e., freedom of worship. Even the Roman Catholics and the Angli¬ 
cans who were opposed to the Commonwealth were allowed to 
enjoy considerable toleration. The Jews too who had been expelled 
from England long back were allowed to return and enjoy the right 
of private worship. The Quakers were also treated leniently. He 
also introduced a number of important reforms in the Church parti¬ 
cularly by driving away the currupt clergy he did a great service to 
it. This is true that he wanted to protect Protestants but at the same 
Fima he did not like to persecute others for religious reasons. Gifted 
with a liberal mind, CromwelL would have gone even further in grant¬ 
ing freedom of religion but his followers did not allow him to go that 
extent. It goes to the credit of Cromwell that he was found to be 
tolerant in an age when there was fanaticism and religious persecution 
alround. 

Charles had appointed Laud to protect and advance the Angli¬ 
can religion. He did not know what toleration meant. He introduc¬ 
ed a number of ceremonies and practices which , were highly offensive 
to the Puritans who formed the majority party both among the peo¬ 
ple and in the Parliament. The Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission were set up to act as active engines of oppression and 
injustice and they strongly put down Puritan preachers and publica¬ 
tions and all those persons who did not agree with the views of Laud 
and Charles were most severely punished. There was no religious 
liberty worth the name. 

4. Bold and Successful Foreign Policy of Cromwdl. It is very 
correctly said that Cromwell’s greatness at home was only a shadow 
of his greatness abroad. Cromwell defeated the Scots, the Irish and 
the Dutch. Navy was strengthened which led to the increase of trade 
and commerce and the expansion of colonial possessions. He made 
an alliance with France against Spain. (It was a mistake on the part of 
Cromwell to have made an alliance with France for it strengthened 
France very much). On the whole his foreign policy made F.nglanH 
a powerful country and raised its dignity in Europe. He obtained a 
wonderful success in his foreign policy and made England a great 
commercial, colonial and naval power. 

5. Cromwell’s Despotism was of a Nobler Type. There is no 
doubt that Charles and Cromwell were both despots but Cromwell’s 
despotism was of a nobler type for he never forgot that the end of 
the government was the well-being of the people. This good trait 
was missing in Charles’s despotism. “Cromwell never sought personal 
gain or advancement but sincerely worked for the good of his coun¬ 
try.’’ . Besides, there was efficiency in his government though it was 
a military despotism. Charles’s despotism was found wanting in 
this. 

On the other hand in the time of James I and Charles I the posi¬ 
tion of England was lowered in the eyes of foreign nations. England 
played in the hands of France and it had no international position. 
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Charles had no independent foreign policy and to serve his personal 
ends he allowed it to be controlled by France. Cromwell never 
sought personal gains but always had the good of the country at heart. 
Charles was devoid of all such high ideals. 

From the dissimilarities between Cromwell and Charles I it is 
very clear that Cromwell had always at heart the welfare of his peo¬ 
ple and was anxious to promote their character and prosperity. He 
never cared for any personal advantage. He gave to his people peace, 
order and security. Cromwell was a great patriot, administrator and 
statesman who took all pains to improve the condition of his people. 
He granted them religious toleration and freedom of conscience. His 
greatness at home was a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. By 
following a bold and vigorous foreign policy, he made England a 
powerful country in the world from commercial, colonial and naval 
point of view. The people could appreciate what Cromwell had 
done for them. Under these circumstances the people saw no wis¬ 
dom and sense in rising against their ruler and they tolerated his arbi¬ 
trary rule. On the other hand Charles’s policy had weakened the 
country and resulted in the Civil War which did incalculable harm to 
the people. He took no interest in the welfare of his subjects. His 
rule was arbitrary and they had no bright future in it. That is why 
they could not tolerate his rule and there was the great Civil War 
which ultimately resulted in his death. 

Q. Why did the attempts to set up a stable form of govern¬ 
ment during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate fail? Or, 

Q. Describe the causes to which you would attribute the 
downfall of the Protectorate. Or, 

Q. Account for the impermanence of Cromwell’s work. 
UNPOPULARITY AND FAILURE OF PURITAN REVOLUTION 

The following were the main causes that were responsible for 
the unpopularity or failure of the Puritan Regime or the imperman¬ 
ence of Cromwell’s work:— 

1. Too Fast and Too Far. The promoters of the Puritan Revo¬ 
lution went too fast and too far. At one stroke they abolished the 
Kingly office, the House of Lords and the Episcopal Church. The 
masses were not prepared for these revolutionary changes.* Their 
speed was very great and the people could not travel at this rate. 

2. Stern Puritan Rule. “A pleasure loving nation like the Eng¬ 
lish were anxious for release from the grim constraint compulsory 
godliness.” The people hated the stem Puritan rule, wherein even 
simple and innocent pleasures were placed under a ban. Harmless 
amusements, horse racing, bear-baiting, singing, dancing, dra wing, 
painting, etc., had been prohibited. Even theatres and entertainment 
houses were ordered to be closed. Cromwell wanted to make the 
English people better and more virtuous by magistrates and soldiers 
but the people were not prepared to welcome it. Puritan restrictions 
placed upon the amusements and entertainments of the people mad* 
the government unpopular. 
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3. The Ideals of Commonwealth Far in Advance of the Time, 
The ideals of Commonwealth such as religious toleration, reformed 
Parliament and strict morality were not liked by the people as these 
ideals were much before time. The Puritans who controlled the gov. 
eminent in the days of Cromwell wanted to create a heaven on earth. 
They iried to make the English people a nation of saints. Godliness 
was" considered the chief qualification for any service. Even most 
innocent amusements were prohibited to the people. Cromwell’s 
ideals were far in advance of the time. Cromwell’s speed was too 
fast to be appreciated by the masses. He travelled much faster than 
his contemporaries. 

4. Unrepresentative Character of Cromwell's Parliament. Crom¬ 
well’s Parliaments did not consist of the representatives of the nation. 
He did not treat his Parliaments properly. He expelled all those mem¬ 
bers who did not agree with him .or stood in his way. 

His over-bearing conduct was intolerable to the people. He 
twice called his Parliament but could not pull on with it. He had 
to dissolve it. 

5. Cromwell’s Military and Despotic Rule. He ruled with the 
help of the army. His whole system of government was based on 
military strength. He had divided the whole country into eleven 
(twelve according to some) districts and placed each district under a 
Major-General with unlimited powers. Cromwell dominated every¬ 
where in the country during the years 1653-58. The Extremists, the 
Irish, the Scots and the Long Parliament (the Rump) had all been 
suppressed. He imposed greater restrictions upon individual liberty 
and freedom of speech. Cromwell did not rule the country with the 
help of Parliament. He ruled like a despot. He imposed taxes and 
imprisoned and fined persons arbitrarily. Merchants were particu¬ 
larly subjected to heavy taxation and were severely punished when 
they failed to pay. 

Edicts having the force of law were issued on the Protector’s 
sole authority. People found that monarchy had been abolished only 
to be followed by a Government of the sword. Hence it excited op¬ 
position of the masses. 

6. Lack of Experience. Commonwealth had no experience in 
the wdrk of government. It had neither tact nor that spirit of ac¬ 
commodation which serves a very useful purpose and often acts as 
a soothing balm. The spirit of accommodation and adjustment is 
the highest specimen of remedial measure. The spirit of ‘give and 
take’ works wonders and even most complicated and difficult pro¬ 
blems are sometimes automatically solved without conscious effort. 

7. No Attempt at Religious and Political Liberty. The execu¬ 
tion of Charles I was not followed by any attempt to establish reli- 

S 'ous or political liberty. In fact a resolution in the name of liberty 
jeame an instrument of tyranny in the hands of the successful mino¬ 
rity. ^ 

8. Discontent of the Republicans. The' republicans were discon- 
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tented because the republic was crushed and absolute rule of Crom- 
weii was established. This rule could not satisfy the Republicans 
whose ideals were quite different from those of the prevailing system 
of gov eminent. 

>). Half-hearted Measures of Cromwell. Most of his measures 
were half-hearted and he seldom cared for the wishes of his people. 
Sometimes he would not hear even his own partisans and advisers. 
His religious toleration was also incomplete. He was intolerant to 
Papists and the adherents of the Church of England. 

10. Cromwell's Personal Dejects. Cromwell had certain perso¬ 
nal defects which stood in his way of introducing a system of Govern¬ 
ment hased on the good-will of the ruled. “His nature was fiery, 
rough and reserved. Usually he could not tolerate opposition from 
any quarter. The Chief defect of his administration was that he fail¬ 
ed to create harmony between his personal rule and Parliamentary 
institutions. His government was not based on the good-will of the 
ruled. It was the rule of the sword”. He had failed to win the con¬ 
fidence and loyalty of his people and thus deprived himself of their 
willing co-operation. 

11. Hatred of the Royalists. The Royalists hated Cromwell 
and regarded him as a usurper in the place of the King. People 
silently put up with his despotic rule and arbitrary measures because 
they were afraid of his great powers. 

Important Note. This is true that Cromwell’s government was 
despotic but it had its good side too (for this please see his home, 
religious and foreign policy). Had Cromwell’s son and successor 
Richard Cromwell been a competent and tactful ruler, the Protec¬ 
torate would not have collapsed so suddenly. He had none of his 
father’s genius, little force of character and was devoid of ambition. 
He quickly retired into private life giving up his office. After his 
retirement into private life, the Rump and the army quarrelled as a 
result of which there was general anarchy in the country. As the 
people were tired of long despotism since the advent of James I 
(1603) they therefore welcomed general Monk who called a Conven¬ 
tion (1660) whose members, in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, passed a resolution to restore the old Government of King, 
Lords and Commons and to invite Prince Charles to govern the coun¬ 
try as Charles II. The immediate causes of the sudden termination 
of the Protectorate were the incompetence and tactlessness of Richard 
Cromwell and the quarrel between the Rump and the army which led 
to general anarchy in the country. 

OTHER IMPORTANT AND UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 

“The Commonwealth was faced with several difficulties at 
home and abroad ”. State the difficulties. How'did. the Common¬ 
wealth meet them ? 

Describe the character of Oliver Cromwell the “Great Protector” 
and the importance of his political career. 
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How did Oliver Cromwell try to rule England after he came 
into power ? What was his foreign policy ? 

Give an estimate of the work and achievements of Cromwell. 
Why did the Commonwealth or the Republican Government 

fail ? 

Write a note on Cromwell’s internal and external policy. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE RESTORATION (1660) 

AND 

CHARLES II (1660—1685) 

"The Restoration of 1660 was the restoration of 
the King, the Lords and the Commons and 
the Church. But the Kingship restored dif¬ 
fered from the Kingship by Divine Right of 
James 1 and Charles I and again from the per¬ 
sonal ride of the Tudors; the new Kingship 
governed in the presence of a Parliament which 
maintained all the privileges won from Char¬ 
les 1 before the beginning of the Civil War". 

—Carter and Mears. 

Q. Account for the Restoration of the Stuart Monarchy in 

1660. 

Richard Cromwell, the eldest son of Oliver Cromwell, succeed¬ 
ed him as Protector. He was easy-going, sluggish and religious- 
minded. He had none of his father’s genius and was unable to 
maintain balance between the army and the Parliament. He was not 
strong enough to control the situation with efficiency. He had no 
interest in politics. He would please neither the army nor the 
Parliament. The army was not satisfied with him, as he was a civil¬ 
ian. The Commons protested against his weakness and he dissolved 
Parliament. <Th e Tjyhjgfr - 

Oliver CromwdT~6a d dismissed.. It was called the Rump or hinder 
eml uf crTafEament" TEeTKump, too, did not want Richard, so he 
resigned and retired into private life, in 1659. Richard Cromwell 
made no attempt to keep power in his own hands but quickly retired 
into private life, saying, “I will not have a drop of blood spilt for 
the preservation of my greatness, which is a burden to me”. Thus 
did the Protectorate come to an end. May 1659. 

RESTORATION OF CHARLES H 

After the resignation of Richard Cromwell, the Rump and the 
army quarrelled. There ensued a general anarchy in England. A 
Royalist rising took place. The soldiers under General Lambert 
subdued it. Then they took the power into their own hands, and 
elected a ‘committee of safety* from among the officers. General 
Monk, the Commander of the Sottish army, who was against the Eng¬ 
lish army and wanted that it should be under civil authority, entered 
London. The Rump Parliament was dissolved and a new and freely 
elected Pariiameint (1660) met which was called a Convention because 
it was not called by a royal writ. Its members passed a resolution to 
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rj,,;ore ihe old Government of King, Lords and Commons and to in¬ 
vite Charles II to govern them. Thus Parliament was restored. 
Parliament began to consider the terms on which they should recall 
Cnuriex But "belore their arriving at any decision a messenger came 
from Charles, bringing with himself a document called “The Declara¬ 
tion of Breda." In the Declaration, Cha'rles promised (1) pardon to 
all who. within forty days, should express their loyalty, with the excep¬ 
tion of those who were excluded by Parliament, (2) liberty of con¬ 
science. (3) all questions regarding the land settlement were to be 
decided by Parliament and (4) payment of all arrears to Monk’s 
army and to take them into royal service on the same pay and con¬ 
ditions. 

The Convention approved of all these conditions and sent a fleet 
to Holland to bring Charles to England. He was proclaimed King on 
29th May, 1660. Monarchy was thus restored in England amid uni¬ 
versal rejoicings. Charles's journey to London was a march of tri¬ 
umph, all parties and order of men joining to welcome him back. 

General Monk 

He was a general of great repute under Oliver Cromwell and 
Charles II. He played an important role in the Civil War and fought 
like a brave soldier. Cromwell left him in Scotland where he follow¬ 
ed a most vigorous policy and succeeded in completing the work as¬ 
signed to him. After the death of Oliver Cromwell his son Richard 
Cromwell succeeded to his father’s office but he found himself unfit 
to maintain peace and order in the country, so he resigned and re¬ 
tired into private life. Now ensued general chaos and disorder in 
the country, and seeing this pitiable plight of England. General Monk 
marched on London with a view to restore order. English soldiers 
under Lambert marched against Monk. But so great was the joy of 
the people at the attitude of Monk that he entered London unoppos¬ 
ed. He declared a free Parliament and very skilfully dispersed the 
turbulent army. It was mainly the result of his efforts that Restora¬ 
tion was made possible. When Charles II came to the throne Monk 
was rewarded with a pension of £7,000 a year and was created Duke 
of Albemark. He also fought in the Dutch Wars in the reign of 
Charles II. 

Q. What were the lasting effects of the Restoration or the 
permanent results of the Puritan Revolution? Or what was the 
significance of the Restoration. Or, 

Q. Why was the monarchy restored in 1660? Or, 

Q. Discuss the nature and effects of the Englisn Restora¬ 
tion in 1660. Or, ' 

Q- “The Restoration of 1660 was the restoration of the 
Sing, the Lords and the Commons, and the Church. But the 
Kingship restored differed from the Kingship by Divine Right of 
James X and Charles I and again from the personal rule of the 
Tudors; the new' Kingship governed in the presence of a ParKa- 
ment which maintained all the'privileges.won from Charles I bei- 
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fore the beginning of the Civil War.” (Carter and Hears). Ex- 
plain this statement fully. 

The following were the chief effects or results of the Restora¬ 
tion or the permanent effects of the Great Civil War or Puritan 
Revolution. 

PERMANENT EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

(i) It was a Restoration of Limited Monarchy. After Crom¬ 
well’s death, his son Richard Cromwell took charge of the office but 
he was so weak and incompetent that he found himself unfit to main¬ 
tain peace and order and balance between the army and the Parlia¬ 
ment. As a result of this there was general anarchy and disorder in 
the country and Richard Cromwell seeing this pitiable state of affairs 
into which England was plunged resigned his office and retired into 
private life. 

After his resignation, extreme lawlessness and chaos prevailed in 
the country and the army and the Parliament quarrelled with each 
other. People were tired of this state of affairs and the Republican 
Experiment or the Rule of the Commonwealth which was not very 
successful. People wanted monarchy and consequently the Conven¬ 
tion Parliament sent an invitation to Charles II who accepted the in¬ 
vitation and returned to the throne of England. The people wel¬ 
comed their new monarch amidst shouts and rejoicings. But the 
new king had to observe certain definite limits and checks on his 
powers. He was not to override the authority, nor levy taxes without 
Parliamentary sanction or raise money by illegal means. The Court 
of the Star Chamber and the Court of High '"Commission which the 
previous kings had been using as instruments of oppression were abo¬ 
lished. “There were to be no prerogative courts, no irresponsible 
government and no rule of the King’s favourites”. There was to be 
Rule of Law through Parliament and properly constituted authority. 
“The reign of the Sword was over, the reign of the Law had begun”. 
The position of the restored king was much changed, i.e., he had to 
rule the country constitutionally and it was not possible for him to 
defy the authority of Parliament or go against the wishes of the na¬ 
tion. The theory of the Divine Right of Kings had totally ceased to 
exist and exercise its influence. He had to rule the country like a 
constitutional monarch. The Restoration thus brought limited mon¬ 
archy in the country. 

(ii) It was the Restoration of Parliament with increased powers. 
The Restoration brought back the Parliament as well. The Resto¬ 
ration was not only the restoration of monarchy but it was a restora¬ 
tion of the Parliament as well. Under the Commonwealth and Pro¬ 
tectorate, the House of Lords had been abolished but now the Par¬ 
liament was to consist of two Houses—the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons with all its ancient privileges. Henceforth there 
was to be a freely-elected Parliament. The restored Parliament gain¬ 
ed in power and importance. The new Parliament possessed greater 
powers than before and it was no longer possible for the restored king 
to override its authority or defy its wishes. The settlement of all 
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important affairs was in the hands of Parliament. The king could 
not impose any tax without the Parliamentary sanction. The Parlia¬ 
ment further secured the right of auditing accounts. Feudal dues, 
forced loans. Ship Money and any other tax that was imposed without 
the authority of the Parliament was to be considered illegal and 
against the constitution of the country. The members of the Parlia¬ 
ment enjoyed the right of freedom of speech, and several other im¬ 
portant rights and privileges, so that the position of the new Parlia¬ 
ment was supreme in the land. It was all powerful in the country. 
With the Restoration, the supremacy of the Parliament revived and 
the king was made a tool in the hands of the Parliament. 

(iii) It was a restoration of the old Church the control of wfuck 
was completely in the hands of the Parliament. The Restoration 
brought back a church the control of which was no longer in the 
hands of the king but it was completely controlled by the Parliament. 
The Cavalier Parliament passed a number of Acts which were collec¬ 
tively known as the Clarendon Code. The Clarendon Code restored 
the Church of England, i.e., it enabled the Anglican clergy to recover 
their livings and destroyed all chance for Puritanism to regain its as¬ 
cendancy. The Clarendon Code brought back Anglicanism which was 
the established religion of England before Civil War. 

(iv) It was a Restoration of the Royalist Property. The Royal¬ 
ist squires had suffered immensely under the stern and despotic rule 
of Cromwell who had confiscated their estates. The confiscated lands 
were given back to the Royalists, and thus the social rule of the upper 
class was restored. 

(v) It was a Restoration of the Social Life. Ideals of the Na~ 
tion were Lowered. With the return of Charles II a great reaction 
began. There was again the splendour of the court. The Royal 
Court of Charles became notorious for its licence, corruption and for 
the evil influence exercised by women of easy virtue. The sober and 
stem rule of the Commonwealth was forgotten. Theatres, revalries 
of all kinds and orgies took the place of the sermons and prayers. 
Gambling, drinking and dueling were the order of the day. It is, 
therefore, rightly said that the Restoration of Charles II in 1660 was 
followed by consequences of far-reaching importance. 

The various changes introduced by the Restoration in England 
amply justify the truth of the statement: “The Restoration brought 
Charles II to Whitehall; and in an instant the whole face of England 
was changed”. 

Q. “The Restoration was not only the Restoration of the 
Parliament and before long it meant the bringing back of the old 
Church”. Or, 

Q. Discuss carefully the importance of the Restoration of 
Monarchy in 1660. Or, 

Q. The Restoration brought Charles II to Whitehall and in 
an instant the whole face of England was changed”. Comment, 
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Q. “The Restoration of Charles II in 1660 was followed by 
consequences of far-reaching importance." Discuss. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Describe the constitutional results of the Restoration. 

Ans. Please study first three points in the previous answer. 

CHARLES H’S ACCESSION, CHARACTER, AIMS AND 

OBJECTS 

Accession. He was the son of Charles I and after his father’s 
execution he had run away from the country. He issued the Declara¬ 
tion of Breda which was approved by the Convention Parliament and 
so it restored him to the throne. 

Character, Aims and Objects. Charles had been trained in the 
school of adversity, and so he had acquired knowledge of human na¬ 
ture and capacity for intrigue and concealment. He possessed great 
natural capacity and tact but he was indolent, pleasure-loving and im¬ 
moral in private life. His immorality had passed into a proverb and 
he was shamefully licentious. He was known by the popular title 
of ‘Merry Monarch’.' He well remembered the fate of his father and 
the hardships of exile, so he took great care not to displease Parlia¬ 
ment. He said so often, “I do not want to go on my travels again.” 
He was a Catholic at heart and wanted to restore Catholicism in the 
country, but he was prudent enough not to declare himself openly 
as such for that would have created popular opposition. Apparently, 
he tried to maintain good relations with Parliament but he anxiously 
awaited the day when he would become absolute in the Kingdom. 
Charles carefully felt the pulse of the nation and would do nothing 
that would arouse popular indignation. Charles II and his successor 
James II both wished to rule as absolute monarchs but Charles II 
succeeded and James II failed. Charles II succeeded in retaining the 
throne even as a despotic ruler but James lost it. Like his father 
Charles I and his brother James II, Charles II was equally determin¬ 
ed to make himself despotic and to be independent of Parliamentary 
control. While Charles JLand James II were obstinate, foolish and 
[tactless, Charles II was open to conviction, he was tactful and far- 
lighted, kept up appearances and speedily yielded whenever he found 
that there was a strong opposition to his measures. Though appa¬ 
rently ease-loving, he concealed great capacity for intrigue which even 
a very able statesman could not understand. He avoided extremes 
and sagacious as he was, he never allowed the differences to go so far 
as to result in a War or Revolution. He was much wiser than his 
father Charles I and his brother James II. Unlike them he was a suc¬ 
cessful ruler though his private life was scandalous. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Foreign Policy of Charles II. 

The foreign policy of Charles II deserves our notice in two res¬ 
pects—(i) Relations of Charles II with France and (ii) The Three 
Dutch Wars. 

Charles IVs Relations with France. There was a great friend-' 
Ship between Charles II and Louis XIV, the King of France. For 
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the next sixteen years, the chief points in Charles II’s foreign policy 
were his friendship with France and enmity with Spain (France had 
unfriendly relations with Spain, thus it was more to please France 
that Charles II followed a policy of enmity towards Spain). Charles’s 
greed for money converted his friendship with Louis XIV into his 
subordination to the will of the French King. Louis freely used 
Charles II as his tool to serve the interests of the French policy. 

It was on the suggestion of Louis XIV that Charles II married 
Catherine of Braganza, a Portuguese Princess (Portugal was a bitter 
enemy of Spain. France wanted to strengthen her cause against 
Spain by uniting with Portugal). The Portuguese also gave to Eng¬ 
land, as Catherine’s dowry, two colonial possessions named Tangier 
and Bombay. 

Again, it was to win the favour of Louis XIV that Charles was 
influenced to sell Dunkirk to him. 

Triple Alliance. Louis of France attacked the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands to get hold of it. People of England raised a strong voice 
against this attack. An alliance was soon concluded between the 
Dutch, England and Sweden, known as the Triple Alliance (1661). 
Louis withdrew his forces from the Spanish Netherlands but his en¬ 
mity against the Dutch continued to be as strong as before. 

The Treaty of Dover and the Secret Treaty of Dover (1670). 
Charles was extremely anxious to get financial help from France to make 
himself independent of the Parliament and maintain a standing army. 
He made a treaty of Dover with France which consisted of two parts— 
the open treaty and the secret treaty. By the Secret part of the 
Treaty of Dover— 

1. Charles II promised to help Louis XTV of France against the 
Dutch. 

2. England was to conduct Naval War and to get Zealand. 

3. Charles promised to support Louis’s claim to the Spanish 
throne. 

, "4. Louis promised to pay Charles a sip of £ 300,000 a year as 
a sort of economic aid. 


5. Charles promised to embrace Roman Catholicism and convert 
England into a Catholic country. 

6. Louis promised to help Charles with men and money to put 
down any opposition to the royal authority in England. All these 
clauses of the Secret part of the treaty of Dover were known only to 
two members of the Cabal (Clifford and Arlington). The first three 
clauses formed the open part of the Treaty of Dover and were known 
to all the five members of the Cabal. 


To favour the Catholics and the Dissenters, Charles isstMd the 
Declaration of Indulgence and set aside all the laws that had been 
passed against them but the people of England expressed a strong 
sense of hatred against the Declaration and the Secret Treaty of Do¬ 
ver. This made Charles unpopular who soon withdrew the Declara¬ 
tion and also ceased to be friendly with France. The Parliament 
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disapproved the Declaration, passed the Test Act which excluded all 
Roman Catholics from holding any government post and married 
Princess Mary (daughter of James II) to William of Orange, the 
Chief Protestant King of Europe. 

THE DUTCH WARS 
FIRST DUTCH WAR, 1664-1667 

CtiiiSfi. 1. There was strong commercial and colonial rivalry bet¬ 
ween the English and the Dutch. 

2. The passing of the Navigation Act made the relations very 
unpleasant between the English and the Dutch. 

3. Quurr.is that were still unsettled among the sailors of England 
and Holland in several places embittered the relations between the 
two countries. 

4. The French influence over Charles II was responsible to a 
great extent in bringing about the War between the English and the 
Dutch. 

Events. The Dutch were defeated at Lowestoft and the English 
captured New Amsterdam and new Jersy. Later on the Dutch ships 
attacked the English soil, gained some success and burnt some Eng¬ 
lish ships. The Dutch policy of Charles II became unpopular. 

Results. Peace was at last made between the English and the 
Dutch by the Treaty of Breda. The English got Amsterdam (New 
York) and Jersy from the Dutch. The Dutch got Surinam from 
England in South America. 

SECOND DUTCH WAR, 1672—1674 

Louis XIV was a determined enemy of the Dutch. He attacked 
the Dutch but according to the Secret Treaty of Dover, Charles II 
was bound to help Louis in his attack on the Dutch. Hence England 
helped France. The war was very unpopular in England because the 
people knew that England had no direct interest in the war of Char¬ 
les who was acting as a tool of Louis. Hence England withdrew from 
the war though it went on till 1678 between the French and the Dutch. 
The Dutch were saved by the shrewdness and genius of W illiam 0 f 
Orange who was strongly opposed to France and who had made it 
his life mission to check the growing ambition of Louis. 

Thus Charles II’s foreign policy was weak and undignified, and 
unpopular in England for it made England serve as a dishonourable 
weapon m the hands of France for a few loaves of bread. 

A NOTE ON CHARLES II’S MINISTRIES 

A. The Ministry of Clarendon, 1660-1667. The Cavalier Parlia¬ 
ment (1661—1679) brought about the settlement of the Church by a 
senes of Anti-Puritan Acts collectively known as the Clarendon Code. 

1. Corooration Act, 1661. By this only those members of the 
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Municipal Corporation could hold a post of trust who agreed to re¬ 
ceive co mm union according to the rites of the Church of England. 

2. Act of Uniformity, 1662. By this the Clergy were required to 
read the revised Prayer Book. Two thousand Puritan clergy who 
refused to read the revised prayer book were expelled from livings in 
the Established Church of England (Anglican Church). 

3. Conventicle Act , 1664. By this any meeting of more than 
five persons for religious purpose except according to the practices of 
the Established Church of England was illegal and could be punished. 

4. Five Miles Act, 1665. It forbade all those clergy who had 
been ejected to teach in schools to come w : thin five miles of a town 
which had a municipal corporation. 

The Clarendon Code thus restored the old Church, i.e., the eccles¬ 
iastical system of Laud and Charles I. 

Clarendon, whose relations with Charles I were not cordial, was 
impeached and dismissed. He went over to France where he spent 
the rest of his life. 

B. The Cabal Ministry, 1667—1672. It was formed after the fall 
of Clarendon. It included five ministers—Clifford, Arlington, Buck¬ 
ingham, Ashley and Lauderdale and is known from the initial letters 
of its members. This ministry was opposed to the foreign and reli¬ 
gious policies of Charles II; hence the relations between the King and 
the Ministry were strained. 

The Test Act, 1673. It was passed by the Pa rlia ment in 1673. It 
forbade the holding of any civil and military office by those who re¬ 
fused to take the sacrament according to die rites of the Established 
Church of England. It was at last dismissed. 

C. Danby Ministry, 1673—1678. After the fall of the Cabal, the 
Earl of Danby was made Chief Minister; main events of this period 
were these:— 

1. Charles made another treaty with France promising not to 
join any power against her without her leave. 

2. Danby arranged the marriage of James H’s daughter Mary 
with William of Orange, a deadly enemy of Louis XIV of France. 

3. The Popish Plot was formed in 1678 with the object of kill¬ 
ing Charles II and placing his brother James, a zealous Catholic, on the 
throne. The plot was disclosed by Titus Oates. Many innocent 
Catholics were put to death. 

Danby was impeached and fell from power in 1678. 

The Exclusion Bill, 1679. The object of this Bill was to exclude 
James, Duke of York, (brother of Charles II) from succession to the 
throne of England. It was passed by the H.O. Commons but reject¬ 
ed by the Lords. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 1679. The Act was passed in 1679 pro¬ 
viding that no one could be imprisoned without a warrant showing the 
charges against him. It also secured the early trial of the accused. 
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Q. (a) What attempts were made by Charles II to establish 
royal absolutism? Or, How did Charles II try to revive what is 
known as the Second Stuart or Catholic Stuart despotism? 

(b) What constitutional progress was made in his reign? 

(a) ATTEMPTS OF CHARLES TO ESTABLISH ABSOLUTISM 

Charles had two chief aims—to restore Catholicism and to estab¬ 
lish absolutism. He wanted to restore Catholicism not for his religious 
convictions but because Catholicism was suitable to the growth of his 
despotic power. His attempts to establish despotism may be briefly 
described as follows:— 

1. Secret Treaty of Dover. Already mentioned. 

2. Declaration of Indulgence. By this Charles claimed the right 
of using dispensing power in order to give religious toleration to the 
Catholics and the Dissenters, but this measure raised such a fierce 
storm of opposition that Charles withdrew the Declaration. 

3. Resistance to the Exclusion Bill. The Exclusion Bill aimM 
at excluding James, Duke of York, Charles’s brother, from succeed¬ 
ing to the throne, but Charles dissolved the Parliament thrice and did 
not allow the Bill to pass. He did not care for the determination of 
the Parliament to pass the Bill, but he exerted his own will and gained 
his object by defying the Parliament and over-riding its authority. 

4. He drove out the Whigs from power. He turned out the 
Whigs who were his political opponents. He so cleverly overhauled 
the Charters of London and other big towns that the Whigs were dri¬ 
ven away from power and the Tories, the supporters of the king 
were brought in place of the Whigs. 

5. He Tided without a Parliament. He ruled the country without 
Parliament during his last years, particularly after the Exclusion Bill. 
The judges became puppets in his hands and the courts of law were 
used by him to crush all those who stood in his way or opposed his 
policy. He was even more fond of absolutism than Charles I, but 
while Charles I was obstinate and foolish, Charles H was wise and 
tactful and acted according to the occasion. 


(b) CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS IN THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES H 

\\ Th e Principle of Ministerial responsibility was established. 
The king had to select his ministers from the party that enjoyed the 
confidence of the Parliament. It was the result of Parliamentary op¬ 
position that Charles had to dismiss Clarendon, the Cabal and Danby 
The principle of ministerial responsibility was established, i.e., hence- 
forth the ministers were to be responsible to the Parliament and not 
to the long. The principle was particularly established by Danby’s 
impeachment. Mamot says, “Towards the theory of ministerial res¬ 
ponsibility, the seventeenth century made a large and important con¬ 
tribution. The Parliament had gained control over the executive 
and as a natural result of this the ministers were answerable to the 
Parliament for their actions and policy. 
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T / ie vstc/n c>j Appropriation of the Supplies was established . 
The astern of Appropriation of Supplies was definitely set up, i.e., the 
Pariianientarv grunts were limited ior specific purposes. A grant was 
to be used foMhe particular purpose for which it was made and tor 
no other purpose. 

" Personal Liberty was secured. Personal liberty was secured 
by the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1679. The Act provid¬ 
ed that no one could be imprisoned without a warrant stating the 
charges against him and it secured the early trial of the accused before 
a proper Court of Law. Habeas Corpus meant That you have the 
bbdy. ,, 

The Act made it difficult for*the government to evade or delay 
the action of the Habeas Corpus Writ. The Act was an effective 
instrument against the king. 

4. System of Party Government . System of Party Government 
began and it was to follow a definite political programme. It was 
the Exclusion Bill that gave birth to the system of Party Government. 
Parliamentary parties with definite political programmes were form¬ 
ed, and thus was foreshadowed the system of Party Government in 
England. Those who were in favour of the Exclusion Bill were call¬ 
ed the Whigs and those who were against it were called the Tories. 

5. Recording verdict against the King . The jurors secured the 
right of recording verdict against the King for the first time. So far 
the jury did not enjoy the right of giving a decision against the King. 

6. Abolition of Feudal Dues . A statute was passed which abo¬ 
lished feudal dues and in their place granted to the King permanent 
excise duty for life. With the passing of this statute the feudal land 
law was permanently abolished in England. 

Q. Describe the growth of the Party System under Charles 
n and Queen Anne. 

Arts. For the growth of the Party System under Charles II 
please consult previous answer, and for the next part please consult 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Extern the causes and the nature of the English Restoration 
in 1660. 

Describe the circumstances which led to the Restoration of 
English Monarchy in 1660. 

Briefly state the means adopted by Charles H to obtain royal 
despotism . 

“Charles II was in no way less despotic than his fatherDo 
you agree with this view ? Discuss . 

Describe the growth of the Party System under Charles II and 
Queen Anne (For Queen Anne please consult her reign). 



CHAPTER XIV 


JAMES II (1685—1688) 

AND 

THE GLORIOUS OR BLOODLESS REVOLUTION 

“The whole object of his (James H’s) reign, 
after the first few months, was to bring the 
country back to the Roman Catholic faith and 
to make himself absolute”. 

—Southgate. 

His Accession and Character. James, Duke of York, the second 
son of Charles I, ascended the throne of England on the death of 
his brother Charles II (1685 ) as the latter had no issue. 

James was not well educated and was one of the most obstinate 
men. When he ascended the throne, he gave a promise to Parlia¬ 
ment in very clear, unequivocal terms to preserve the government in 
Church and State as by law established but he did not keep his word 
and his very first act showed his determination to set up despotic rule 
and overthrow the English Church. As a foreigner (James II was 
the grandson of James I) he could not appreciate the strong attach¬ 
ment of the English people to their Constitution and the Church and 
this lack of perception was mainly responsible for his downfall. 
“James II was a bigot, a man given to extremes in all things. His 
temper was obstinate, harsh and unforgiving. He inherited his 
mother's arrogance, and his father's obstinacy and narrowminded¬ 
ness. He was not intelligent and tactful and could not foresee conse¬ 
quences of his actions. He was an ardent Roman Catholic and a 
strong believer in absolute monarchy. He had two great aims—to 
re.>tore Roman Catholicism and to make himself an absolute ruler. 

Q. Briefly describe the causes and factors or the unconsti¬ 
tutional measures of James H and other circumstances that 
brought about the Glorious or Bloodless Revolution of 1688-89. 
Or, 

Describe the causes which led to the unpopularity, downfall 
and flight of James II. Or, Why was James II driven from the 
throne? Or, 

Give an account of the events that led to the abdication of 
James II. Or, 

Q. '“The Revolution of 1688 was the natural culmination of 
the Stuarts.” Explain. 

James II strongly believed in the theory of Divine Right of 
Kingship and ‘Passive Obedience’. The Divine Right theory meant 
that a king was the representative of God on earth and as such he was 
not responsible to any earthly tribunal for his actions and policies. 
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By ‘Passive Obedience’ he meant entire submission of the people to 
the will of the king, without regard for any existing laws. The Glo¬ 
rious Revolution was the result of unconstitutional measures and arbi¬ 
trary acts of James II. As a result of this James had to run away for 
his life from England and was succeeded by his daughter Mary and 
his son-in-law William of Orange. The unconstitutional measures 
and arbitrary acts that were responsible for the Revolution may brief¬ 
ly be examined as follows:— 

CAUSES OP THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

1. James’s attempt to repeal the Test Act. James was bent upon 
showing every favour to the Catholics. He was a religious fanatic. 
He asfo-ri the P arliament to repeal the Test Act so that he could 
appoint any Catholic to any Civil and Military post without his under¬ 
going the necessary test. But the Parliament refused to do so. This 
embittered the relation between Parliament and Crown and made a 
strong ground for further tension between them. The King dissolved 
the Parliament in anger. 

2. Use of Dispensing and Suspending Powers. The dispensing 
power was the power claimed by the crown of exempting individuals 
from the operation of particular laws. It was based on the old theory 
that the king made the laws and could therefore grant exemption 
from their operation. James claimed the power of dispensing with 
the execution of laws in the case of particular individuals and of sus¬ 
pending the operation of the laws in the case of a particular class or 
the community as a whole. Use of these powers, though illegal and 
unconstitutional, was supported by subservient judges who acted as 
of tool of James’s will. His object in making use of these powers was 
to remove the disabilities and restrictions so as to enable the Catho¬ 
lics to hold responsible posts. Consequently, many Catholics were 
appointed to civil and military posts and those in prison were releas¬ 
ed. Catholics were appointed even ministers; a Catholic became 
Viceroy of Ireland. 

3. Increase in the Catholic Army. James increased the stand¬ 
ing army from 6,000 to 30,000 mainly composed of the Catholics. 
The army was meant to be used to overwhelm the people and sup¬ 
press their rights and liberties. The people strongly resented the pre¬ 
sence of any army in the country designed to establish military rule 
with the help of the Catholics and strengthen the hands of an irres¬ 
ponsible Kin g. 

4. Appointment of Catholics to high offices. Civil and Military. 
Many Catholics were appointed to high civil and military posts, and 
the army and the navy were practically officered by Roman Catholics. 
They were appointed even ministers and members of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil; a Catholic became Viceroy of Ireland. James dismissed man y 
persons from offices because they refused to declare their faith in 
Catholic religion. 

■ 5. Appointment of Catholics in Universities. Massey, a Roman 

Catholic, was made Dean of Christ-Church, Oxford; Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge was dismissed for refusing to admit a Benedictine mnnlr, 
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Alban Francis to a degree; the Fellows of Magdalene College. Oxford, 
were expelled for refusing to elect a Catholic as their President. 

6. Establishment of the Court of Ecclesiastical Commission. In 
order to establish royal supremacy over the Church, James re-estab¬ 
lished the Court of High Commission under the name of the Court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission. The Court of High Commsision had 
been abolished in 1641 by Parliament but he re-established it by his 
own authority. This Court severely punished all those persons who 
questioned the King’s policy and stood in his way. The Court was 
an Engine of oppression and a most unpopular institution. 

7. The First Declaration of Indulgence. In 1687 James issued 
the First Declaration of Indulgence which suspended all penal laws 
and annulled all religious tests. This removed all disabilities so far 
placed on the Catholics and Dissenters, now they got full freedom of 
worship, and the right to hold even the highest offices in the State 
without any religious test. 

8. The Second Declaration of Indulgence. In 1688 James issued 
a Second Declaration of Indulgence and ordered it to be read in all 
churches. These Declarations seriously offended the people, but 
James unmindful of popular feelings went on appointing Catholics 
and Dissenters to any offices he liked. He did so in order to influ¬ 
ence the next elections and get members of his own choice in the 
Parliament. 

9. Undesirable changes in the local Government. The existing 
Justices of Peace were removed and Non-conformists and Roman 
Catholic magistrates appointed in their place. After he had done this, 
he tried to introduce Roman Catholics into the Privy Council—a 
step which was most undesirable. 

10. Trial of Seven Bishops. The Clergy refused to read the 
Second Declaration of Indulgence as ordered by James II and “Seven 
Bishops” petitioned the king to withdraw the said Declaration. The 
king charged them with a ‘false, malicious and seditious libel', and 
tried to arrest them but this could not be done as the bishops were 
the members of Parliament. His attempt to arrest and punish them 
caused great excitement among the people and their fury knew no 
bounds. The whole nation was filled with anxiety as for the issue of 
the trial. The king prosecuted the bishops including Sanchroft, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, for the charges against them but the judges dec¬ 
lared them ‘not guilty’ and they were honourably acquitted. The 
people greatly rejoiced at the verdict. This was a severe blow to 
James II and all England began to distrust him. 

11. Harmful Economic Policy. James II being in alliance with 
France allowed his home industries and trade to be controllled by 
the French minister Colbert. Economic interests of the English were 
neglected in preference to those of the French and consequently the 
English people suffered immense losses. Besides, James exacted illegal 
customs, levied taxes, and resorted to many other unconstitutional 
methods to exact money without the consent of Parliament. 
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By resorting to most unconstitutional measures like the above, 
James wanted to establish a worst sort of despotic government in the 
country. It led to great excitement among the people and made 
James" most unpopular. James alienated his people altogether and 
lost their confidence and sympathies. His subjects lost all faith in 
him? 

12. Birth of a Son (Immediate cause). Matters came to a crisis 
when a son was born to James. James II had two daughters Mary 
and Anne but no son and the people had patiently put up with his 
lawful acts and arbitrary measures in the hope that he would soon 
die and after his death his daughter Mary would ascend the throne 
and thus the misgovernment would end. Mary herself a Protestant 
by faith was married to William of Orange, the Protestant ruler of 
Holland. But the birth of the prince (June 10, 1688) who was after¬ 
wards known as James III or the ‘Old Pretender’, and who was to 
be a strong Catholic, frustrated the hopes of the people who were 
looking forward to a Protestant successor in Mary. The people were 
deadly against having a Papist (A Staunch Catholic) king on the 
throne of England. 

Events. Discontent in the country was so universal that all sec¬ 
tions were anxious to invite a Protestant to occupy the throne. Seven 
leading men representing different sections sent an invitation to Wil¬ 
liam of Orange (son-in-law of James II married to Mary, daughter 
of James) to come to their rescue and save the liberties of the Eng¬ 
lish people. William accepted the invitation, crossed over to England 
at the head of an army, and entered London where nearly every citi-, 
zen welcomed him. Meanwhile James tried his best to please his 
people by repealing all harsh laws and made a promise to call Part 
liament but all in vain. James found himself deserted by his friends, 
followers, and even his daughter Anne (second daughter of James). 
“Heaven help me.” the poor man exclaimed, “even my own children 
have deserted me.” James fled to France (X’mas 1688) with his 
queen and infant son, where King Louis received the fugitives with 
royal generosity and gave them the palace of St. Germains to live in 
and a pension of £40,000 a year. Here James lived till his death in 
1701. James’s reign was believed to have come to an end when he 
left the country. This change of rulers in England was known as the 
GLORIOUS REVOLUTION and it ended the long struggle between 
the king and Parliament. “Perhaps never in the history had there 
been so swift and so bloodless a revolution.” It was “the least vio¬ 
lent and most beneficent of all revolutions.” The Revolution aimed 
at (1) maintaining the Protestant religion and State; and (2) ending 
the efforts of the Stuarts to rule arbitrarily. 

The Declaration of Rights. It was drawn up by the Convention 
—an Assembly called by Prince William and they (William aad 
Mary) accepted the throne of England on the promise to follow scru¬ 
pulously the terms of the Declaration. The Declaration proclaimed 
William and Mary, King and Queen of England; when one of them 
died, the other was to continue to govern the country; after their 
death the crown was conferred first on the children of Mary, then- 
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on iho.^e of her sister Anne, and, these failing, on the children of Wil¬ 
liam of Orange by an> other wife. The son of James II and his poste- 
rit\ were thus shut out entirely from succession. The Declaration, 
then set forth and reaffirmed certain rights of the nation that had been 
violated b\ the Stuart sovereigns. The terms of the Declaration gave it 
the form of an important contract entered into between the ruler and 
the ruled. It confirmed the principle that kings shall rule only ac¬ 
cording to the law through their ministers and a free Parliament. 

The Declaration denied the claims of the English Sovereign with - 
out the consent of Parliament : — 

1. to make use of suspending or dispensing power; 

2. to levy taxes; 

3. to keep a standing army in limes of peace; and 

4. to institute ecclesiastical commissions. 


The Declaration claimed for the subjects the right — 

1. to elect members of Parliament freely; 

2. to have freedom of debate in Parliament; 

3. to petition the sovereign; and 

4. to have fair justice. 

Q. Analyse the issues involved in the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688. How far were the natural objectives realized on the 
conclusion of the Revolution? 

A ns. Hints for Expansion . 


Issues Involved: 

1. Theory of the Divine Right of Kings or the Claim of the* 
Stuarts to rule as absolute monarchs. 

2. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to enforce their own religious 
views. 


3. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to regulate the foreign policy of 
the country according to their own sweet will. 

4. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to impose taxes and raise- 
money without parliamentary sanction. 

5. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to interfere with the rights and 
liberties of the people (individual liberty) and imprison them arbi¬ 
trarily. 


, N *?'~Jf or ex P unsion please consult the causes which brought' 

about the Revolution. All these have been thoroughly discussed. 

Realization of National Objectives . The national objectives were* 
realized to a great extent. The king's powers were limited. The sup- 
* he Parliament—the representative of the nation—was es- 
a Wished. In the long conflict for supremacy and sovereignty between- 
the Crown and the Parliament, it was decided once for all that the? 
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Parliament was to be supreme and sovereign in the country and the 
king had a subordinate position and he was always to offer his full 
and hearty co-operation to the Parliament. The Parliament was to 
rule the country and not the King. The position of the King was just 
like that of an official who could be dismissed whenever found in¬ 
efficient or neglectful of his duties. The Revolution permanently put 
an end to the theory of Divine Right of Kings. 

The King could not any more force his own religious views on 
the people. Englishmen were to have the Anglican Church. Catho¬ 
lic religion was considered to be anti-national. Common Law became 
supreme and equal justice was ensured to all by an independent judi¬ 
ciary. Thus the Civil Liberties of the people were ensured. James 
II had subordinated England to France and he was solely guided 
by the French King in his policy. But William III acted quite differ¬ 
ently and adopted a bold policy against France; this was exactly the 
policy that the English people wanted. 

Q. Why is the Revolution of 1688 termed “Glorious”? What 
was the nature of the Revolution? Or , 

Q. “The Glorious Revolution is said to be the least violent 
And the most beneficent of all revolutions.” Comment. 


WHY THE REVOLUTION WAS CALLED GLORIOUS 


The Revolution was Glorious. The Revolution of 1688 is term- 
•ed “Glorious” because it was peaceful in its methods and good in its 
ends. There was a peculiar beauty and glory both in the means by 
which the Revolution was accomplished and the results that followed 
the Revolution. The results were beneficial both for the Parliament 
and the Nation at large. 

(i) The Revolution was accomplished by peaceful means. James 
II wanted to establish Roman Catholicism in England and his rule 
was despotic. His extreme pro-Catholic policy and his theory of 
Divine Right of Kings brought him into conflict with Parliament and 
the nation. Unable to tolerate his despotism seven leading men of 
England sent an invitation to William of Orange (James’s son-in-law) 
to occupy the throne and save England from a Popish and arbitrary 
ruler. William accepted the invitation and landed in England with 
aa army. James, deserted by his friends, followers and subjects, 
fled to France. The crown was then offered to William and Mary. 
It was nothing short of a Revolution because James lost the throne 
mid another person purely of the choice of Parliament was offered 
me crown. The true ‘glory’ of the British Revolution lay in the fact 
that it was bloodless and there was no civil war. Not a single drop 
or blood was shed and not a single shot was fired but still it was a 
Revwution for it changed not only dynasty of kings but also the Bri- 
•bsh Constitution. 


(fi) The Revolution secured the triumph of the Parliamentary 
Government over kingly despotism. The long struggle for supremacy 
between me king and Parliament ended. Parliament won the victory, 
ine theory of Divine Right of Kings was finished. The sovereigns 
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could 00 longer claim themselves to he the deputies or the lieutenants 
of God on earth. The Revolution of 1688 definitely established that 
the nation could depose a king who flouted its wishes and could give 
the throne to any competent person it liked. The power of kings 
henceforward emerged from the people and it was in the people that 
sovereignty resided. The king was bound to obey the law of the 
land and he could no longer exercise ‘dispensing’ or ‘suspending’ 
powers. The king could not make or unmake any laws or impose 
taxes without the consent of Parliament. He could not maintain a 
standing army to do any illegal or unconstitutional act. He was to 
choose his ministers from a party that commanded majority in the 
House of Commons and the ministers were henceforward responsible 
to Parliament and not to the king. He was to rule like a constitu¬ 
tional ruler. His position was like that of an office-holder who could 
be dismissed any time when he neglected his duty. It decided once 
for all that the monarchy of England was constitutional or limited. 
Parliament became supreme and all-powerful in the land and the 
king was merely a creature of the law and an instrument in the hands 
of Parliament. 

(iii) The Revolution brought good results and gains to the Na 
tion as a whole. The Revolution safeguarded the liberties of the na, 
tion. The nation’s right to justice was secured. The judges couldl 
no longer be influenced in their decisions by the king. Their posi 
tion was independent for they could not be dismissed at the will ol 
the sovereign. They could be dismissed only where they were guiltC' 
of some wrong action or when both the Houses required their dis 
missal. 


Freedom of the Press was secured. Censorship was abolished 
Books and newspapers so wonderfully increased and were of such &. 
high quality that the Press became a political force in the country. 

Religious freedom of the country was secured to a large extent 
The Toleration Act of 1689 gave freedom of public worship to aU 
except Catholics and Unitarians. 

The law of Treason was so amended that it allowed persons ac 
cused of treason to have a lawyer to defend themselves and to have <*. 
copy of the accusations brought against them. The guilty person 
were to receive all facilities to prove their innocence. 

(iv) The Revolution united the whole Nation. The natkift 
learnt to work together for the common good of all. The ruthless 
dealings and despotic policy of James united the various sections oi 
the people (except the Roman Catholics who were the favoured 
children of James but who were in a very narrow minority). The 
Whigs and the Tories accepted the principles of the Revolution 
Both of them recognised the principle that the title of the English 
sovereigns to the throne of England was no longer based on heredi¬ 
ty but on the choice of Parliament. 

(v) The Revolution Brought to England Glory Abroad. The 
Revolution of 1688 gave England a new turn in her foreign policy. 
Henceforward Wiliam employed the whole power of England i n the 
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strucele against Francs and forced the Grand Alliance for checking 
the growing power and ambitious designs of France. A long period 
of war against France gave England a powerful and widely-spread 
empire. 

A Revolution which was accomplished by thoroughly non-violent 
means and which brought most beneficial results to Parliament and 
the nation was in every sense a Glorious Revolution. 

Q. What were the results of the Glorius Revolution. Or, 

Describe briefly the constitutional, religious and political sig¬ 
nificance of the Glorious Revolution. Or, 

Mention the most important changes which the Glorious Re¬ 
volution brought about in England or discuss the effects, achieve¬ 
ments and importance of the Glorious Revolution. Or, 

Discuss the political and constitutional effects of the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688-1689 in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Or, 

“The Glorious Revolution of 1688 produced far-reaching and 
permanent changes in the English system of Government.” Ex¬ 
plain. Or, 

What benefits did Englishmen derive from the Revolution of 
1688? 

RESULTS OR SIGNIFICANCE OF GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

The prolonged conflict between the Stuarts and their Parliaments 
mainly centred round three points: (a) mode of government (b) 
religious policy and (c) foreign policy. The Stuarts wanted to rule 
arbitrarily and force Catholic views on the people. They allowed 
their foreign policy to be controlled by France. The Revolution deci¬ 
ded all these points in favour of Parliament—Henceforth (a) the 
sovereignty resided in the people and Parliament, (b) the future sove-. 
reigns of England had to be Protestants, i.e., they must belong to the 
Church of England and (c) England was to have its own independent 
foreign policy. That is why the Glorious Revolution is regarded a 
landmark in English History. Macaulay feels proud of the Re¬ 
volution of 1688 and says that this Revolution was the last revolution 
in English history. It decided once for all that the Parliament was 
the supreme power in the country and not the king. 

A. CONSTITUTIONAL RESULTS AND SIGNIFICANCE 

1. Find victory and supremacy of Parliament. The struggle for 
constitutional power that had lasted for about a century between the 
Stuarts and the Parliaments ultimately ended in favour of Parliament. 
The Doctrines of Divine Right and Passive Obedience were over¬ 
thrown and “An English monarch is now as much the creature of an 
Act of Parliament as the pettiest tax gatherer in his realm.” Parlia¬ 
ment gained all political power and the executive was gradually trans¬ 
ferred from the Crown to ministers responsible to Parliament. The" 
Revolution made the king an official, subject, like other officials, to 
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dismissal, if he neglected to perform duties of his office. The kirig’s 
powers were limited and Parliament became supreme. The position:., 
of the Crown and the Parliament was now quite clear.. They were 
no longer rivals. The Parliament was to possess the real power and 
the Crown was to have a subordinate position. The Crown could 
not but offer its full co-operation to the Parliament in its actions and 
policies. Parliamentary supremacy was clearly established once for 
all as may be clear from the following: 

lii The King's Civil List. The king could no longer be finan¬ 
cially independent of Parliament, because his Civil list, (i.e., personal 
expenses) was separated from the expenses of Government. 

(ii) The Annual Appropriation Act (1689). It gave Parliament 
the right to vote annual supplies only and appropriate them to speci¬ 
fic purposes set forth in the Finance Bill or the Budget. The ac¬ 
counts were to be audited after the money had been spent. This 
rendered annual Parliaments essential. Parliament thus controlled 
both revenue and expenditure. 

(ii:l The Declaration of Rights. It forbade the King to keep 
a standing army in times of peace without parliamentary sanction. It 
was found necessary to have a standing army and to provide for its 
discipline by the Mutiny Act. But the Mutiny Act was passed every 
year for one year only. This again rendered meeting of Parliament 
necessary. 

(iv) The Triennial Act. It was passed in 1694 which declared 
that maximum life of a Parliament was in future to be not more than 
three years. This Act aimed at preventing a Parliament with slavish 
mentality from continuing for more than three years. 

2. End of absolute Monarchy. The Revolution brought about 
the end of absolute monarchy and marked the beginning of HmiteH or 
constitutional monarchy in the country. The king could no longer 
levy taxes, raise loans, force his own religious views on the people or 
exercise his powers against the law of the land. He could not do 
anything against the consent of the Parliament. 

3. Freedom of the Press. Till now all publications had been 
subject to a rigorous censorship under an annual Licensing Act. In 
1695 the House of Commons refused to renew the Licensing Act and 
thus English Press was freed. 

4. Independence of the Judges. By the Act of Settlement pass¬ 
ed in 1701 judges could not be removed from office unless found 
guilty of wrong doing or unless both Houses presented an address 
to the king requesting their dismissal. This secured the independ¬ 
ence of the judges. Being independent of the king’s control they 
could do better justice to the people. A judge could be dismissed 
■only when both the Houses of Parliament made a request to the King 
to dismiss a particular judge on grounds proved against him. 

Further, the Treason Law was so amended that a person accused 
•of treason could engage a lawyer to plead for him in the court and 
He was to be provided with other necessary facilities. By this hens- 
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ficent measure the liberty of the subjects was finally secured against 
the power of the Crown. 

5. Growth of party system and cabinet system of Government. 
William III who owed his throne both to Whigs and Tories chose 
his ministers from both parties. This system proved unworkable as 
the political principles of the two parties were different and the Tories 
disliked the war policy of the king and the Whigs. Then on the 
advice of the Whig leader—Sunderland, King William chose all his 
ministers from the Whig party in 1696. This ministry, composed ex¬ 
clusively of the Whigs, worked well. This Whig ministry was nick¬ 
named the Whig Junto. By accident the Whigs then formed the 
majority in the House of Commons. This gradually led to the for¬ 
mation of the constitutional principle that the king must choose his 
ministers from the party which commanded majority in the House 
of Commons. 

6. Preparation of the way for Democracy. The Revolution of 
1688 placed the political power in the hands of Parliament which was 
composed of big landlords and aristocrats who in no way represented 
the nation. The Revolution did not bring democracy to the country 
all at once. The one great reason for this was that the masses were 
ignorant and illiterate and they could not be expected to work satis¬ 
factorily in a democratic set up. The aristocratic elements remained 
predominant till 1832, the year in which the First Reform Act was 
passed. Later attempts like the Reform Acts of 1867, 1884, 1918 
and 1928 ultimately transferred political power from a landed aristo¬ 
cracy to the common people. 

N.B.—The above are the constitutional principles settled by the 
Glorious Revolution. By introducing the above constitutional prin¬ 
ciples, the Glorious Revolution laid the foundation of the Limited 
Monarchy in England. 

B. RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECTS 

1. The Revolution established religious Toleration. The Tolera¬ 
tion Act passed in 1689 gave freedom of conscience and worship to 
all except the Roman Catholics and Unitarians. National religion of 
England was to be Anglican. “The Anglican Church was to be reco¬ 
gnized as the State Church”. It marked the beginning of that spirit 
of religious toleration which is widespread to-day. 

It marked the Triumph of Protestantism. Throne of England 
was given to the Protestant Rulers and the Stuarts were permanently 
driven from the throne of England. The Bill of Rights (1689) clear¬ 
ly provided that no Roman Catholic or a person who had a Roman 
Catholic wife could occupy the throne of England. Again, the Act 
of Settlement (1701) laid down that all future sovereigns of England 
must belong to the Church of England, i.e„ they must be Protestants. 
The Catholics ceased to exist as a Power. All attempts made by 
than to strengthen their cause and restore Stuarts to the English 
throne ended in failure. 

3. Firm establishment of the Anglican Church. The Anglican 
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Church of England was firmly established as the State Church. It 
was decided once for all that Roman Catholicism had no chance to 
come into power or to be recognised as the State Church. 

0. POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECTS 

1. Change in the position of the Sovereigns. James II deserted 1 
by his friends, relations and officers fled with his wife and child to 
France. William of Orange and his wife Mary, who were Protes¬ 
tants were invited to occupy the throne of England. This brought 
about the end of the direct descendants of the Stuarts. William and 
Marv (son-in-law and daughter of James II) owed their position to- 
the choice of Parliament; their title to the throne was purely parlia¬ 
mentary. The position of the sovereigns was very weak for their 
powers* were very much curtailed and handed over to the Parliament. 
Thev were now tools in the hands of the Parliament which was hence¬ 
forward the ruler of the country in the real sense. 

2. Change in the Foreign Policy of England; England became a 
great power. The Revolution brought a significant change in the for¬ 
eign policy of England which ultimately made her a great force in 
continental politics. "Greater interest was created in continental 
affairs and the long isolation of England from European politics 
came to an end”. So far the Stuarts had followed a weak and ineffec- 
live foreign policy which proved inglorious for the country. Wil¬ 
liam IH, a resolute statesman, was a sworn enemy of France and had 
fought for twenty years to prevent her from occupying Holland and 
Belgium and becoming a formidable power in Europe. The war bet¬ 
ween England and France became inevitable in 1689 when Louis, 
who looked upon William as usurper, secretly tried to restore James 
IT to the English throne. Louis was defeated and by the Treaty of 
Rsywick (1697) he acknowledged William as the rightful king of 
England and ceased to support James II. 

Again, Louis of France violated the Second Partition Treaty and 
wanted to unite the crowns of Spain and France under the same ruler. 
William formed the Grand Alliance and won brilliant victories over 
France in the War of the Spanish succession (1702—1713). The 
Treaty of Utrecht made England the greatest maritime power in the 
world and brought her vast possessions and commercial advantages. 

The same policy of checking the growing power of France and 
limiting her ambitious schemes was followed by England till 1815. 
the year of the Battle of Waterloo when France was finally beaten 
and Napoleon sent in exile to St. Helena where he died in 1821. The 
defeat of France restored the ‘Balance of Power’ on the continent. 

3. It taught the nation the value of union. It taught the nation 
a very valuable lesson to guide is destinies. It learnt how to unite 
and stand together to resist a common enemy. The people learnt to 
act unanimously for the common good and to overcome their com¬ 
mon difficulties. All the various sections residing in the country, 
with the exception of the Catholic minority, were united to gain com¬ 
mon ends. 
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A close study of the results and the significance of the Glorious 
Revolution clearly shows the victory of the ‘Parliament over the 
king’ and of ‘Constitutionalism over Despotism’. 

Q. Describe carefully the constitutional, political and reli¬ 
gious aspects of the Revolution of 1688. Or, 

Why was the Glorious Revolution of 1688 regarded as a land¬ 
mark in English History or the beginning of a new era? 

Aim. On account of its very great significance for constitutional, 
religious and political aspects the Glorious Revolution is regarded a 
landmark or an epoch-making event in the History of England. (For 
details please see previous answer). 

Q. The Glorious Revolution marks the final victory of the 
Disoifs? 6 ^ ° V6r and cons ^utionalism oyer despotism. 


Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. “The Revolution of 1688 marked an epoch of immense 
significance in constitutional development.” Explain. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

9 ,* pescribe briefly the characteristics or chief features of 
tne Glorious Revolution. Or, 

Q. Discuss the nature of the Glorious Revolution. 

^ iorio , us or Bloodless Revolution was an event of exceptional 
a ? d unprecedented constitutional and political signifi¬ 
cance m the history of England. Some of its characteristics are: 

£) ** Non-violent Character. It was one of the most impor¬ 
tant Revolutions of the world, but not a drop of blood was shed or 

tifhlS S fire ?- ^ sUently left the throne and fled awav 
tl and chll d and another king was invited to occupy the 
/here was a change of kings but the change took place in a 
calm and silent way and the peace of the country was not disturbed. 

_ ;fi l ? Bene fi ce>,t . Character. On account of its very great sig- 
constitutional, religious and political aspects the Glori- 
ous Revolution is regarded as a landmark or an epoch-making event 

flSv Thl cf a . fight tor u ,he principles of liberty and constitution- 
anv sense Stuart “°?. arc h s wa nted to rule autocratically without 
thl law of £ ti, reS ? 0n J lW ^ y ?”?. Payment wanted them to respect 
came 01,1 , -* 5 ° - land ^ , mdmd ual liberty. At last the Parliament 
lS>dsm v „ lctonous and its supremacy was permanently established. 
rfStf ®a Way u hbe c rty and constitutional monarchy. The Bill 
of the kino^ a number of other Acts seriously restricted the power 
arbitrarily 2 A became impossible for him to exercise his powers 
ment beaL,** WaS a constitutional, achievement. The Parlia- 
chance^ 116 -? 0 P9. wer hd that it could make and unmake fringe and 
change the order of succession. William and Mary owed Sfposi- 
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tion to the choice of Parliament. Real sovereignty lay with the Par¬ 
liament. 

Besides supremacy of Parliament, freedom of the Press, and in¬ 
dependence of the Judiciary were secured and foundation was laid 
of the Cabinet system of Government in England. Were not all these 
boons for the nation? 

(c) Its Unanimity of Opinion. The whole country with the ex¬ 
ception of a small minority of Catholics was one in its aim and that 
was a political aim. Different sections in the country—Whigs and 
Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters, all combined against James II. 
James was left alone. The one aim before the nation was to limit 
the powers of the king, so that he should rule in a constitutional way 
and respect the wishes of the Parliament. If the nation had been 
divided in its aim, it would have given rise to two hostile camps as in 
the Civil War of 1642. The best results were achieved at a minimum 
cost because of the unanimity of opinion in the country. 

(d) Its Parliamentary Character. This is true that the invita¬ 
tion to William was sent by the leading men of England but the Bill 
of Rights and a number of other Acts that completed the Revolu¬ 
tionary Settlement were all enacted wi thin the four walls of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

(e) Its Practical Character. But the most important aspect of 
the Revolution was its practical character. While a king was ex¬ 
pelled from the country and a natural heir disowned, no attempt was 
made to find justification for the act on broad abstract principles 
defining rights of man. The Bill of Rights is eminently a practical 
document. The terms of the Bill of Rights were like those of a con¬ 
tract. The king could continue his office only when he abided by 
the terms of the contract. It was a practical bargain between the 
ruler and the ruled. 

(f) Its Revolutionary Character. What had happened was re¬ 
volutionary. James had been deposed and his own son disinherited. 
Who did this? It was done by a Parliament that met without royal 
summons and therefore legally it was no Parliament at all. In this 
sense the whole happening was nothing short of a revolution. 

Q. The Revolution of 1688 was as important an event in 
European as in English history. Discuss. 

Discuss the results of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 in Bri¬ 
tain and in Europe. 

There is no denying the fact that the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 was an event of importance not only in the history of England 
but also in that of Europe. A brief examination of historical facts 
will help us to know its significance both in English and European 
history. 

(a) Importance of the Revolution of 1688 in English history. 
The political struggle between King and Parliament ended by the 
establishment of a limited monarchy. The theories of Divine Right 
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and Passive Obedience disappeared once for all. The supremacy of 
Parliament was established by the Bill of Rights, the Mutiny Act and 
the Appropriation of Supplies. The era of monarchical despotism 
was over and the era of constitutionalism had started. Henceforward 
the title of the kings of England to the throne was to be Parliamen¬ 
tary and not hereditary. The Parliament had already set up William 
111 and Mary on the'throne of England on the flight of James II. 
William and Mary did not ascend the throne in the due course of 
succession, but they were made to occupy the throne because the 
Parliament wished them to do so. In future, too, the Parliament 
could dethrone a sovereign who neglected his duties or did any thing 
unconstitutional and the right lay with the Parliament to bring a more 
suitable person to the throne. The position of the new King in rela¬ 
tion to the Parliament was clearly defined. The King’s position was 
now decidedly subordinate and that of the Parliament definitely sup¬ 
reme. The century old constitutional conflict at last brought the final 
victory to the Parliament which was the representative body of the 
people of England. The King had to co-operate with the Parliament 
and if he refused to do so or defied its wishes he could be deposed 
and another better qualified person installed on the throne. He was 
more like an official who could be dismissed for the neglect of his 
duties or for doing a thing that was against the law of the land. The 
rise of the Party System and Cabinet Government hastened the 
advent of constitutional government. 


The Toleration Act gave liberty of conscience and worship to 
all except Roman Catholics and Unitarians. Repeal of the Licens¬ 
ing Act secured the liberty of the press. The amended Law of Trea¬ 
son and the Settlement Act secured individual liberty. The Act of 
Settlement secured the Protestant succession to the throne and the in¬ 
dependence of judiciary. It was not possible for a Catholic king or 
a king with a Catholic wife to occupy the throne of England. The 
revolution safeguarded Protestant religion and State and made it im¬ 
possible for future kings of England to rule arbitrarily. No event in 
the English history had even gained such constitutional and political 
significance. Law of the land was strengthened and the future Kings 
of England had lost power to break the law. 


The final settlement of the constitutional issue between the king 
and Parliament gave the country unique strength and solidarity Eng¬ 
land was m a position to devote her resources to the building-up of 
her vast colonial Empire which made her a first-rate power in 
Europe. In this connection Trevelyan, the great historian, has very 

frSdom^ emarked that The Revolution gave us strength as well as 


(b) Importance of the Revolution of 1688 in European historv 

by e the°Rwoktio V n ent! r® h f? ry ° f ^ r0 f e was Steady influenced 
devolution. The Revolution ended the Stuart dynasty of des- 

SnI i S ^ and t u hrm &L?nmzm III, a great Protestant, Lder of 
Europe, to the throne. With the accession of William England wit- 
nessed a great change in her foreign policy. “Greater interest was 
created in continental affairs and the long illation of EiSlanTfrom 
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European politics came to an end.” The Revolution added to the 
dignity and strength of England and raised it to the position of a first 
class power in Europe. 

Wars with Scotland, Ireland and France were the results of the 
Revolution of 1688. Jumes II had still some support in these-countries 
and those who favoured his cause rebelled against the authority of 
W'illiam. but William defeated them everywhere. France too refused 
to acknowledge William as King of England and tried to restore 
James II to the English throne. At last Louis of France was defeat¬ 
ed. he acknowledged William as King of England and agreed not to 
support Jumes II."His defeat also put an end to his growing power and 
aggressive designs. His defeat helped to restore the 'balance of 
power” in Europe which thus saved the liberties of the weaker nations. 
Before the Revolution of 1688 England was more like a province of 
France and Charles II and James II appeared to be the viceroys of 
the French King. Foreign policy of England under the Stuarts was 
controlled by France. But the Revolution entirely changed the posi¬ 
tion of the continental affairs. The strong attitude taken by England 
after the Revolution frustrated the French King's ambitious schemes 
and brought him to his normal position. He was no longer a dan¬ 
ger to weaker nations and popular liberties. But for the Revolution 
and the determination of William, a sworn enemy of France, to break 
her power. England would have remained a dependency of France 
and the latter would have been free to crush the liberties of the 
weaker states that were unable to resist her tyranny. 

Politically. England came to assume the position of a first-rate 
Power. After the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) England was triumphant 
on the Continent. The power of France and Spain w'as broken and 
the ‘balance of power" was restored. England ended the ambitions 
of France. 

Another respect in which the Revolution proved of great im¬ 
portance in the history of Europe was a severe blow it dealt to the 
cause of Catholicism. The Catholic supporters of James II. in Scot¬ 
land, Ireland and France were crushed and Catholicism gradually 
ceased to be a force. Protestantism became stronger. In course of 
time France and Spain that were strongholds of Catholicism became 
weak. 

OTHER IMPORTANT AND UNIVERSITY QUESTION 

Show that James II was a bad king. 

How did James II alienate his subjects? 

Why was James forced to resort to flight from England? 

Discuss the importance of the year 1688 in the history of Eng¬ 
land? Why is it called an epoch-making year? 

“The year 1688 marks the beginning of a new epoch in English 
history.” Comment. 

(Hints—Write a short essay on the Glorious Revolution of 1688 
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stating its causes , consequences and the reasons for which it was call¬ 
ed *Glorious /) 

Give an account of the series of events that are responsible 
for the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 

“The Glorious Revolution has been said to be the least violent 
and the most beneficial of all revolutions”. Explain. 

How did the Revolution of 1688 bring about ‘limited monar¬ 
chy* in England ? 

Burke remarked that it was not a revolution made but a revo¬ 
lution prevented . Comment. 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688 is a turning point in English 
history. Discuss. 



CHAPTER XV 


WILLIAM III AND MARY II JOINT (1689—1694) 
WILLIAM ALONE (1694—1702) 

“But England cannot but honour the memory 
of the monarch (William III) who established 
and respected the supremacy of Parliament 
and extended the liberties of Englishmen while 
fighting a dead foe”. 

—I. Tenan. 


Charles I 


[ 

Charles II 


James II Alary, m. William II 

( | (Prince of Orange) 

William III, m. Alarry II 


ATnry II. Anne 

m. Wiliaim III 


James 

(James III or 
The Pretender) 


Accession and Character. After the flight and abdication of 
James II, the throne having b^en declared vacant, was offered jointly 
to William III and Mary. .William III was the husband of Mary, 
the Protestant daughter of James II. William and Mary were both 
Protestants. William and Mary were proclaimed joint sovereigns in 
England and Scotland. William III was the son of W illiam n of 
Orange. William’s title to the throne was not hereditary but elective 
and henceforward the title of the English sovereigns was solely based 
on the will of the Parliament. 

William III was a shrewd politician. He understood foreign poli¬ 
tics very well. iH i s chie f aim in life was to pro tec t the Dutch Nether¬ 
lands against the political ambitions arid the”"aggressive attitude of 
Jnmce.Y. .... . 

William was a patient, reserved, well-educated and ambitious 
man, trusting only a few intimate and personal friends. Though 
weak in body, he possessed great military and political ability and a 
strong will-power. He had great courage and boldly faced all diffi¬ 
culties and misfortunes. “He was calm in times of crisis and was 
very hard-working in matters of foreign affairs.” His political ability 
was of the highest order and among the statesmen of Europe he 
occupies a place in the first rank. In religion a Protestant, he favour¬ 
ed toleration. 
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William's unpopularity in England. William 111 the son of Wil¬ 
liam II of Oramie was a foreigner in England. He did not under¬ 
stand and speak' English well. Besides, he was cold, silent and 
reserved. He never tried to understand English likings, dislikings, 
prejudices and traditions. He was a silent Dutchman, deep in policy, 
heroic in his courage. Even in his childhood he was reserved and 
quiet, he loved simplicity and haled pomp and show. He strongly 
favoured his Dutch friends and left England very often to visit Hol¬ 
land. to which he was intensely devoted. He took very little interest 
in the domestic affairs of England. 

Non-Jurors. Non-jurors were those clergy and bishops who re¬ 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to William III because they con¬ 
sidered him a usurper and regarded James II as the rightful king of 
the English people. 

Jacobites. The Jacobites (from Jacobus, Latin for James) was 
the name of a party comprising the Non-jurors, the Catholics and the 
friends of James. They believed in the theory of Divine Right of 
Kings, were ardent supporters of James II, and looked upon William 
III as usurper. They formed a number of plots—Preston’s Plot, 
Barclay's Assassination Plot, etc., to restore James II to the throne of 
England and assassinate William. 

Dissenters. Those people who did not agree with and conform 
to the teachings of the Church of England were called Non-confir- 
mists, and when they were further persecuted they dissented from the 
Church and were called Dissenters. 

Q. Discuss the clauses and constitutional significance of the 
Bill of Bights, 1689. Or, 

Q. “The Bill of Rights put a lasting check on the arbitrary 
powers of the Crown.” Discuss with special reference to its pro¬ 
visions and its constitutional significance. Or, 

Q. The Constitutional Settlement effected by the Revolution 
(1688) is contained, so far law is concerned, in the Bill of Rights, 
the Triennial Act of 1694 and the Act of Settlement of 1701. Dis¬ 
cuss. 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

After the flight of James from England, the Convention Parlia¬ 
ment declared that James himself had abdicated the throne and now 
it lay vacant. The Convention discussed several proposals about the 
position of William, Prince of Orange, but he refused to be a mere 
agent or adviser. Every body felt that the country could not get on 
without William at the head of the government. At last a compro¬ 
mise was found. The conditions on which the throne was offered 
jointly to William and Mary were put down in the Declaration of 
Rights. William and Mary agreed to the conditions and became 
King and Queen of England. In case of death of the one, the other 
wus to continue to rule the country. It was a sort of bargain bet¬ 
ween the new sovereigns and the people of England. The Crown was 
jointly accepted by them on their binding themselves by the terms 
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given in the said Declaration. The Convention Parliament enacted 
the Declaration of Rights as the Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
clearlv repudiated the illegal claims and actions of Janies II and set 
forth the conditions according to which England was to be governed 
b\ William and Man and other future sovereigns. 

Important Provisions. The Bill of Rights provided that: 

i/) The suspending and dispensing power of kings is illegal. 

f/7) The Prerogative Courts to dispense justice like the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission Court, etc., are illegal. 

iiii) The king cannot raise or keep a standing army in time of 
peace without the consent of Parliament. 

iiv) The king cannot levy taxes and raise money in other ways 
without the consent of Parliament. 

(v) Parliament should be freely elected and the king should not 
interfere in the elections. It should frequently meet to consider grie¬ 
vances of people and for purposes of legislation. The members should 
enjoy perfect freedom of speech and debate. 

(v/> The subjects have a right to petition the king. 

l v//> Excessive fines and cruel punishments should not be inflic¬ 
ted nor heavy bails demanded. 

(v/7/ > Jurymen must be honestly chosen, and in trials for high 
treason must be free-holders. 

iix) The Protestants may keep arms for purposes of self-defence 
consistent with their place and position in life and as permitted under 
the law of the country, 

ix) The crown is jointly offered to William and Mary as King 
and Queen and the succession to the throne is settled upon their 
children, and, failing them, upon Mary’s Protestant sister Anne and 
her children. Failing the above, the crown shall pass to the child¬ 
ren of William by any other wife. 

(xi) No Roman Catholic King or Queen or a person marrying 
a Roman Catholic shall in future possess or inherit the crown. 

Constitutional Significance of the Bill of Rights . The Bill of 
Rights is very significant from political and constitutional points of 
view and it embodies the results of the Glorious Revolution. It com¬ 
pleted the work begun by the Magna Carta and forms the Third 
Great charter of liberties of the English people. (Magna Carta 
being the first and Petition of Rights the second corner-stone of Eng¬ 
lish liberties which set limits to the powers of the crown). 

(i) It Established Supremacy of Parliament . The Bill of Rights 
permanently solved the questions that were responsible for the pro¬ 
longed conflict between the king and the Parliament during the Stu¬ 
art period. It definitely established sovereignty of Parliament and 
reduced the powers of the crown. The Convention Parliament depos¬ 
ed and expelled James II from the throne and put William and Mary 
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as joint sovereigns in his place. The future kings were to rule not 
by any inherent or hereditary rights but their title was based on Par¬ 
liamentary Acts. The Parliament was empowered to drive out one 
king and set up another. Henceforth the sovereignty resided in the 
Parliament and not in the king. The Commons got inro their hands 
most of the powers and the king's ministers soon became in reality 
the ministers of the Commons, who thus won the control of the execu¬ 
tive power. Royal government was replaced by Parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment which is up to this day the chief feature of the English Cons¬ 
titution. 

(ii) It set up Constitutional or Limited Monarchy. The posi¬ 
tion of the future monarchs of England was most seriously effected by 
the Bill of Rights. The new monarch was absolutely different from the 
previous kings. It became impossible for any future kin g of Eng¬ 
land to repeat the illegal claims and actions of James II or rule arbi¬ 
trarily and violate the Constitution, and if he did so he was to for¬ 
feit the throne. The theory of the Divine Right of kings and Passive 
Obedience were exploded and never repeated. Th kings lost the 
power of making and unmaking laws, levying taxes and raising or 
keeping an army. They could not override the decisions of the Par¬ 
liament. They were subject to the law of the land and criticism of 
the people. The tenure of the crown was made dependent upon the 
strict observance of the law and the maintenance of the constitution. 
This involved the denial of the doctrine of Divine Right (for the 
new king became a creature of an Act of Parliament) and the estab¬ 
lishment of the ‘reign of law’. The era of monarchical despotism 
ended and that of constitutionalism began. 

(iii) It secured Protestant Succession. The Bill of Rights defi¬ 
nitely provided that a Roman Catholic King or Queen or any person 
who married a Roman Catholic shall be excluded from the throne. 
This clause was also repeated in the Act of Settlement (1701) which 
clearly laid down that all future sovereigns of England must belong 
to the Church of England. 

(iv) It safeguarded Popular Rights and Liberties. The subjects 
got the right to make petitions to the king and the Parliaments were 
to be frequently held to consider and redress the grievances of the 
People- The Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights and the Bill of 
Rights—-the three landmarks in the constitutional history of England 
—constitute in the words of Lord Chatham “The Bible of F.nglkK 
Constitutional History.” Each of these valuable documents asserts 
rights and liberties of the people’ and insists on the ‘rule of law.’ 

It so completely restricted the powers of the future kings 0 f 
fiekl^ ^ at n ° SC °^ e was ^ ^ or t ^ em t0 ^ ecome despots in any 

For the Triennial Act and the Act of Settlement please see fur¬ 
ther in this Chapter. 

Q. “The Settlement made at the Revolution of 1688 was a 
bargain “between Crown and Parliament. The new sovereign ac- 
cejreea the crown upon definite conditions.’ Explain the import- 
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ance of these conditions and refer to the statutes in which they 
are embodied. Or, (P.U. 1033) 

Describe the important legislative measures of the reign of 
William III. How far did it remedy the evils of the later Stuart 
despotism? Or, 


'The constitutional settlement effected by the Revolution 
(1688) is contained so far as law is concerned in the Bill of Rights 
of 1689, the Triennial Act of 1694 and the Act of Settlement of 
1701/ Discuss. Or, (P.U. 1956, 1952) 


Analyse the legal and other changes effected after the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688 which established the sovereignty of Parliament. 

(P.U. 1944) 

The Convention which offered the throne to William III and 
Mary was declared to be a regular Parliament. It set to work to 
pass new laws which should make it impossible for any king to 
govern on the lines of James H. The evils of the later Stuart despo¬ 
tism were thoroughly remedied for the king was now the constitutional 
head of the State and his powers were limited. The Pa rliamentar y 
legislation of the reign of William III very much reduced the powers 
of the king and his position was like that of an official, so that when¬ 
ever he asserted his own will or violated the constitution or repeated 
any despotic act of the Stuarts, he could be dethroned and dismiw<vi 
at once. This Parliament was responsible for the settlement after 
the Glorious Revolution and passed the Bill of Rights (it was a mere 
conversion of the Declaration of Rights with slight changes), the 
Mutiny Act. Appropriation of Supplies and Toleration Act. Several 
other Acts were passed by the subsequent Parliaments. 


1. The Bill of Rights, 1689. The results of the Revolution were 
embodied in the Bill of Rights. It put an end to royal despotism 
and marked the commencement of Parliamentary government anH 
constitutional monarchy. The struggle which had raged for about 
a century between Stuart Kings and their P arlia ments was closed by 
the Bill of Rights which finally decided that sovereignty lay in the 
Parliament and this was the only body to guide and control the gov¬ 
ernment of the country. The theory of Divine Right disappeared 
and the title of the future kings of England depended upon the will 
of the Parliament. The Bill of Rights made England permanently 
a Protestant State by providing that no Catholic king or a king who 
had married a Catholic wife could inherit the throne of England 
(For details and provisions please consult previous answer.) 


2. The Mutiny Act, 1689. There was to be no “standing army” 
without the consent of Parliament but as a war with France was 
expected a “Mutiny Act” was passed allowing the king to keep 
troops under military discipline and try guilty soldiers by "Court mar¬ 
tial for one year. This power was granted for one year only, and 
each year Parliament had to renew it. It thus became an annual 
Act; it meant that the government could not maintain an army while 
the ministers ceased to retain the confidence of Parliament. Control 
of Parliament over the army was thus fully secured. The Act con- 
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tinned to be renewed every >ear till 1897 when it was superseded by 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill. 

3. The Appropriation of Supplies or the Annual Grant of Sup¬ 
plies', 168 1 *. Formerly the sums of money voted to the crown were 
spent by the sovereign at his discretion, but now Parliament com¬ 
menced "the practice of appropriating the supplies to certain purpo¬ 
ses, that is. the Parliament stated the purpose for which particular 
money was to be spent. Further the supplies were voted for one year 
only, "and royal accounts were to be audited. This was the origin of 
modern “ budget ” though the term was not used yet. Thus annual 
session of Parliament became indispensable and ministers had to win 
the approval of the House of Commons for their expenditure. Par¬ 
liament acquired complete control of finance and with it an increasing 
control of the administration. 

4. Toleration Act, 1689. By this all those persons who subs¬ 
cribed to 34 out of the 39 Articles of Christian faith as given in the 
Book of Common Prayer were granted freedom of conscience, i.e., 
liberty of worship. Thus the Toleration Act very much extended 
freedom of worship and all the sects except the Catholics and the 
Unitarians began to enjoy liberty of conscience. They got the legal 
right to worship in public. The spirit of tolerance steadily increas¬ 
ed. This was the religious aspect of the Revolution. 

5. The Triennial Act, 1694. It provided that the maximum life 
of a Parliament was to be three years and after it general elections 
should be held. The Act aimed at restricting the power of the king 
to continue a servile Parliament for not more than three years. 

6. Repeal of the Licensing Act, 1695. The Licensing Act of 
1662 imposed stringent restrictions on the liberty of the Press and 
placed the control of printing in the hands of the Government. Wil¬ 
liam, however, refused to renew the Licensing Act in 1695 and this 
automatically secured the liberty of the Press for the future. As a 
result of this the number of books and newspapers increased with in¬ 
credible rapidity and the Press became a political power in the coun¬ 
try. 

7. The Amended Treason Act, 1696. Before this Act was pass¬ 
ed persons accused of treason could not have fair trial for they could 
not get proper facilities for self-defence. In 1696 the Law of Trea¬ 
son was amended so that persons accused of treason were allowed 
to engage lawyers to defend themselves. 

8. The Act of Settlement, 1701. The last of the Acts of Wil¬ 
liam’s reign that completed the Revolution Settlement was the Act of 
Settlement. The Act decided the order of succession to throne and 
also required that no person who was not a member of the Church 
of England could occupy the throne. The king’s pardon could not 
defend a person impeached by the Commons. Better justice was en¬ 
sured, for the judges received fixed salaries and could be removed 
only upon the address of both Houses. “This made the judges res¬ 
ponsible to the Parliament and ensured impartial administration of 
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justice.'’ (For details please see Act of Settlement at the end of this 
chapter.) 

Q. What was the chief work of the Convention of 1689? 

Ans. It passed the Bill of Rights, Appropriation of Supplies, 
Mutiny Act and Toleration Act. (For details of these Acts please 
see previous answer). 

Q. Describe briefly the Financial Policy and Reforms of Wil¬ 
liam or the great measures affecting national finance (Financial 
Settlement). 

1 .The National Debt. It was found impossible to raise enough 
money annually to meet the expenses of the war. So Charles Mon¬ 
tague. Chancellor of the Exchequer, borrowed money from a com¬ 
pany oE merchants who were not to be paid off at a time, not 
even to get regular interest but to get a fixed annuity. This pLn of 
Montague was modified by the scheme of Paterson in 1694 by which 
the company of merchants who had lent money to the government 
was constituted and named the Bank of England. The government 
was not to repay the principal to the Bank, but it guaranteed to pay 
regular interest. The new loans became permanent and their interests 
a fixed charge on the revenues. This was the origin of the National 
Debt, so called becaue the money was lent not to the King but to 
the nation. 

2. The Bank of England. In 1694 at the suggestion of William 
Paterson, a leading Scotsman, the Bank of England was constituted 
from the company of merchants who had lent money to the govern¬ 
ment. It proved very successful because (a) the Bank of England 
gave greater security to the investors than the goldsmiths (who were 
carrying on the banking business before this) as the government stood 
security for the stability of the Bank of England; (b) It became the 
agent of the ministry for borrowing money on the security of a Par¬ 
liamentary promise that interest would be regularly paid; (c) It was 
also more convenient for the government to borrow from the Bank 
of England than from private parties; (d) Stability of the Govern¬ 
ment was confirmed. The indirect advantage of these loans was that 
those who held government stocks became interested in the stability 
of the government and hence were attached to the Revolutionary 
Settlement. They were afraid of Jacobite restoration since it was 
unlikely that James, if he were restored to the throne of England, 
would pay interest on money borrowed by William. 

3. Recoinage Act, 1696. The coins had much depreciated in 
value on account of clipping and so in 1697 the coinage was restored 
to its former value and Sir Issac Newton, the scientist, was appointed 
Master of the Mint. The old money which was much worn and was 
often clipped round the edges was called in and new coins were issued 
whose milled edges made clipping impossible in future. The reform 
in the coinage led to the growth of trade and commerce. William’s 
wise financial policy and reforms went a long way in strengthening 
his position. The loss caused by the new coinage was made up by 
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lcvvinc a tax on window-panes, known as the Window-Tax, 1696— 
1851.“ 

Q. What part did William III play in opposing the ambiti¬ 
ous designs of Louis XIV? Or, 

Q. Give a careful description of the foreign policy and wars 
of William in or the Revolution Settlement in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. Or, 

Q. “William in was above all things a European states¬ 
man.” Discuss. 

William III was a shrewd politician. He understood foreign 
politics very well. His chief aim in life was to protect the Dutch 
Netherlands against the political ambitions and the aggressive atti¬ 
tude of France which was anxious to extend the frontiers of France. 
This expansion was sure to do a great deal of harm to the Dutch. 

The Foreign Policy of William III and his relations with other 
countries or the Revolution Settlement in Scotland and Ireland may 
briefly be described thus:— 

William and Scotland. In England the great change had been 
accomplished without shedding any blood but it was not so in Scot¬ 
land or Ireland. The Scottish Convention boldly declared that James 
forfeited the crown and accepted William and Mary as sovereigns of 
Scotland, but the whole nation was not of one mind. The Highland 
clans, fond of war, and fired by a desire to uphold the anciefct dignity 
of Stuarts, took up arms in favour of James II under their leader 
Viscount Dundee. Viscount Dundee was killed by William’s soldiers. 
When their leader fell, the Highland army soon dispersed. 

William sent for all the Highland chiefs to take the oath of alle¬ 
giance to him before January 1, 1692. All came except Ian Mac¬ 
Donald, the chief of the MacDonalds of Glencoe, who was a little 
late for unavoidable reasons. John-Dairymple, the hereditary enemy 
of the MacDonalds, managed to secure the orders of William III for 
their massacre. John Dairymple massacred the Macdonalds when 
they were fast asleep at night. This is known as the Massacre of 
Glencoe. 

“It was in Ireland that the crisis of the Revolution bad to be 
fought out.” (Ramsay Muir). 

William and Ireland. The Irish who formed the Catholic majo¬ 
rity refused to accept William III as their sovereign, for he was a 
strong Protestant. James II went over from France to Ireland with 
a French army to put himself at the head of the Catholic Irish. Louis 
XIV of France, a deadly enemy of William III, never wished that he 
should become the sovereign of Ireland, and sent men and money 
to Ireland to strengthen James IPs cause. The Protestants, zealous 
supporters of William III, were besieged in Londonderry. It held out 
bravely under Walker and Major Baker till it was relieved by an 
English army. . William went to Ireland with 36,000 troops and inflic¬ 
ted crushing defeat on James on the banks of the Boyne. James was 
forced to flee to France. The Irish Catholics were again defeated at 
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Aughrim (1691) and they ultimately surrendered at Limerick. Ire¬ 
land was conquered and its people accepted William III and Mary as 
their joint sovereign. 

William with France. Before William accepted the crown of Eng¬ 
land, he had been resisting the ambitious designs of Louis XIV of 
France who wanted to extend his territories by conquering Holland 
and Belgium. As a shrewd statesman and champion of the Protes¬ 
tant States, William had formed a League known as the League of 
Augsburgs to weaken the aggressive policy of France. The great 
consideration which had led William to accept the throne of E ngland 
was his keen desire to make use of the ample resources of England 
against France. William became all the more deter mine d and sworn 
enemy of France when he learnt that Louis had refused to acknow¬ 
ledge him as the sovereign of England and was zealously supporting 
James II and trying to restore Mm to the English throne. Under 
these circumstances William had no alternative but to declare war 
-against France. 

In the beginning the French fared better. The combined Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch fleets were defeated at Beachy Head (1690). The 
French were, however, defeated off La Hogue in 1692 and naval sup¬ 
remacy of England was firmly established. On the land W illiam was 
defeated in the battles of Steinkirk and Landen (1693) but William 
captured the fortress of Namur in 1695 wMch was the most remark¬ 
able victory of the war. The war came to a close by the Treaty of 
Ryswick (1697) by ^ which the parties restored their conquests and 
Louis recognised William as King of England and promised not to 
support the cause of James II. Aggressive policy of Louis received 
a great set-back. 


William and War of the Spanish Succession. William built up 
Grand Alliance against the throne of Spain and France in which Eng¬ 
land was to ^ take the leading part. His life mission had been to 
crush the rising power of France and its aggressive policy in order 
to maintain the ‘balance of power’ on the continent of Europe. Wil¬ 
liam died before the war could begin. His vigorous policy against 
France and the organisation of the Grand Alliance of several Euro¬ 
pean powers to checkmate the ambitious designs of Louis XIV were 
eminently successful in giving a strong set-back to the ambitions of 
France on account of its great reverses in the War of Spanish Succes¬ 
sion. This restored not only the ‘balance of power’ in Europe but 
also made England a great naval, colonial and commercial power and 
she ranked second to none among the powers of Europe. England’s 
glory and greatness on the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrecht was 
aue to the bold and vigorous foreign policy of W illiam HI 


„ ®, ive a brief account of the rise of the Party System and 
t*rirr£ et ®2 vern ? 1 ® ]lt °r Constitutional progress in the reign of 
William m and Queen Anne. Or, (P.U 1955) 

HI is an important landmark'in the 
growth of the Cabinet System. Explain, 


kt 1679 a Bill, known as the Exclusion Bill, was moved by 
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Shaftesbury to exclude James. Duke of York (later on James JT> V 
brother of Charles II from succession to the throne of England after 
his death. The Bill could not be passed although it was brought 
three times before Parliament and it gave rise to heated controversy 
over the subject. It was now for the first time that the political 
parties were organised. The two rival parties were called the Peti¬ 
tioners and the Abhorers—the former were so called for they sent 
numerous petitions to Charles II requesting him to summon a new 
Parliament to pass the Exclusion Bill and the later were so called be¬ 
cause they abhorred the idea of forcing the king to call a Parliament 
which was an attack on his prerogative. Subsequently, the petitioners 
were called Whigs and Abhorers, Tories. 

The political creed and the principles of the Whigs were to 
support constitutional monarchy, uphold rights and liberties of the 
people, extend religious toleration to the Dissenters, encourage free 
trade, follow a bold and forward policy and enter into war whenever 
necessary and take active interest in the politics of Europe. The 
creed and the principles of the Tories were directly opposed to those 
of the Whigs. The Tories believed in royal prerogative and Divine 
Right of Kings; they did not favour toleration and stronglv support¬ 
ed the Anglican Church (established Church of England). They 
were opposed to a bold. and adventurous foreign policy involving 
England in war and abstained from interfering in the politics of the 
continent. 


The evolution of the party system in the reigns of Charles II 
helped the growth of the Cabinet system. But before 
1688 the Cabinet was not composed of members of a particular party 
commanding majority in the House of Commons. ‘ 


William Ill’s reign witnessed a marked advance in the growth 
of Party System and Cabinet Government The invitation of William 
Prince of Orange to come over to England and relieve them from 
the unconstitutional acts of a Papist king was sent bv the represen¬ 
tatives not of a particular party but by the leading men of the coun¬ 
ty. Since William owed his throne to the united support of both the 
Whigs and the Tories, he tried to form a ministry which consisted 
of the members of both the parties. But the work of government 
could not be efficient and harmonious as the Whigs strongly upheld 
the Revolution Settlement and the war policy of William while the 
Tones were strong opponents of the Whigs and were opposed to Wil¬ 
liam’s war policy. ^ ■ 


Now William tried another experiment. On the suggestion of 
Sunderland, William chose all his ministers from the Whim who bv 
chance formed a majority in the House of Commons. This Whig Min- 

S i R0Wn aS ft J ft° worked weI1 since a11 its members 
had the same political principles and consequently their line of ac- 

SnT ar ' t Th l wh i g Ministf y remained in office till 1697 

of h CnmJnn7 "’wft 1 b f 0, i ght a ma i°rity of the Tories in the House 
of Commons. William had to dismiss his Whig ministry and choose 
new ministers from the Tory Party, for he knew tha/the ministry 
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of the same wav of thinking would work well. Thus was established 
the principle that the choice of ministers must by determined by the 
majority in the House of Commons. The principle gradually develop¬ 
ed into" a constilutional convention in the reigns of future sovereigns 
of England. The great advantage of this system was that there was 
co-operation between the Cabinet and the Parliament and the work 
of government was carried on with smoothness and efficiency. The 
above account of the development of the Cabinet system shows that 
the reign of William III is an important landmark in the growth of 
the Cabinet system, because it was a move in the direction of con¬ 
stitutional government. (For the development of the party system 
in the reign of Queen Anne please consult next chapter). 

Q. Brieflly describe the Act of Settlement (1701) with parti¬ 
cular reference to its clauses and constitutional significance. Or, 

Q. The Act of Settlement had been the work of a Tory majo¬ 
rity. In the light of the Whig-Tory rivalry under William and 
Mary, explain why the Tories favoured the Act thereby helping to 
secure the Hanoverian succession to the English throne. Or, 

Q. What were the precise terms of the Act of Settlement? 
Why did the Tories under William and Mary support it? How 
did it help secure the Hanoverian succession to the English throne? 

THE ACT OP SETTLEMENT, 1701 

This Act was passed by the Parliament in 1701. William HI 
had no issue and all the children of Queen Anne had died. In 1700 
the little Duke of Gloucester (Anne's son) also died and under the 
circumstances it became very necessary to provide immediately for 
the Protestant succession to the throne. Some Catholics were nearer 
heirs but they were left out of consideration because they did not 
belong to the Church of England. In a sense this Act summed up 
the results of the Revolution of 1688. 

Clauses of the Act— 

(i) By it the Crown would pass to Anne after William; after 
Anne it would pass to the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her heirs, 
if Protestants. (Sophia who was a Protestant was a grand-daughter 
of James I). 

(ii) The ruler of England must be a member of the Church of 
England, 

(iii) No war should be undertaken for the defence of any coun¬ 
try not belonging to the Crown of England without the consent of 
Parliament. 

(iv) Judges were to receive fixed salaries. A judge could not 
be removed unless he was convicted of doing wrong or both the 
Houses of Parliament made a petition to the King for his removal. 
This helped to secure independence of the judges who could now 
give better justice. 

(v) No person impeached by the Commons could be protected 
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by the King’s pardon. This clause helped to establish the responsibi¬ 
lity of the ministers for all that they did in the course of their duty. 

(vi) No future sovereign could leave England without the con¬ 
sent of Parliament. 

(vii) All matters cognisable in the Privy Council were to be 
transacted there and not in the Cabinet Council. 

(viii) No pensioner or policeman was to sit in Parliament. 

The last three clauses being temporary were consequently repeal-, 
ed or modified later on. 

Constitutional significance of the Act. This Act had a vital 
constitutional importance and Constitutional Settlement of the Revo¬ 
lution would have remained incomplete without this Act. 

Cause l secured the supremacy of Parliament for it had the power 
to settle the order of succession to the throne and exclude anyone 
from succession. The powers of the king were immensely reduced. 
He was now a figurehead and Parliament became the real sovereign 
of England. Henceforward the title of the English kings to the throne 
was not hereditary but it was elective and purely Parliamentary. In 
the order of succession to the throne as decided by the Pa rliamen t in 
the Act of Settlement (1701) it set aside the claim of many others 
who were nearer in blood but they were Roman Catholics. The 
principle of inheritance was brushed aside and the Act of Parliament 
made future sovereigns of England. The Theory of Divine Right 
of Kingship was shattered. The succession to the throne was subject 
to Parliamentary control. 

Clause 2 secured the Protestant succession to the throne of Eng¬ 
land. There were Catholics who were nearer claimants to the throne 
but their claims were passed over. England was not prepared to be 
ruled by a Papist or a person who had a Papist wife. All future 
sovereigns of England must be Protestants. Catholic religion thus re-, 
ceived a severe blow. 

Clause 3 restricted the powers of English sovereigns in matters 
of war and they could not involve England in wars where England 
was not directly concerned. 

Clause 4 secured the independence of the Judiciary. The king 
could no more dismiss the judges at his pleasure. This ensured bet¬ 
ter and fairer administration of justice, for the judges were no longer 
tools in the hands of the king and their dis miss al was possible only 
when both the Houses made a joint petition to the king The king 
could not now procure their decision in his favour as he had done 
many times before. The ‘Rule of Law’ was established, i.e., it was 
no more possible for the king to suspend law, to dismiss judges or 
to rule with courts of High Commission, etc., which were a tool in 
the hands of the king. It was a most important safeguard of the 
rights of the subjects. 

Clause 5 finally established the responsibility of the king ’s min . 
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Hers for all acts of the State. The king’s pardon could not be ac¬ 
cepted when a minister was impeached for his actions. 

The Act formed one of the most important safeguards of Eng¬ 
lish liberty. It re-affirmed the supremacy of the Parliament, and 
placed more stringent limitations on the powers of the king. The 
k ing still retained all his powers and privileges but only to be used 
with the consent of the ministers responsible to the Parliament for 
their actions and advice. 

Why the Tories favoured the Act of Settlement—Its results. This 
* is true that the Act of Settlement was passed by the Parliament in 
which there was the Tory majority. The reason of this was that the 
Tories too, like the Whigs, accepted the main principles underlying 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. They regarded the Kingship of 
England no more based on the hereditary but on the Parliamentary 
title. The Parliament had the power to dethrone a king if he violat¬ 
ed the law of the land or did not co-operate with the Parliament. 
Like other officials the King was also an official who could be dismiss¬ 
ed and punished as the occasion required. 

The Hanoverian Succession to the throne of England was un¬ 
avoidable in terms of the Act of Settlement. The Act clearly pro¬ 
vided that if William and his sister-in-law Anne died issueless, the Eng¬ 
lish throne was to be occupied by Electress Sophia of Hanover and 
her Protestant heirs. This is true that there were many other nearer 
claimants to the throne but they were all Catholics and one of the 
important clauses of the Act of Settlement was that all future kings 
of England must be Protestants. No Catholic King or a King who 
had married a Catholic wife could succeed to the throne of England. 

Q. Estimate the work and achievements or historical signifi¬ 
cance of William III. Or, William Ill’s succession is an impor¬ 
tant landmark or it introduced a new era in the history of Eng¬ 
land. Or, 

Q. “The Glorious Revolution gave a new turn to England’s 
policy both domestic and foreign”. Explain. Or, 

Q. Give an account of the progress made in the reign of Wil¬ 
liam m. 

The reign of William HI has great importance in the history 
of England. The domestic policy and foreign policy of William IH 
may be noted as follows:— 

Domestic policy of William 111. In connection with the domestic 
policy of William HI we have to study constitutional, legislative, reli¬ 
gious and financial aspects of his reign. 

Constitutional aspect or importance of William’s reign. There 
is no denying the fact that the Glorious Revolution gave a new turn 
to England’s domestic and foreign policy. Before the Revolution the 
Stuart monarchs, particularly James II, tried to rule the country by 
arbitrary measures and unconstitutional acts and by overriding the 
wishes of their subjects and Parliament. James’s pro-Catholic policy 
and his attempt to force on the people his religious views and convert 
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the country to Catholic faith made him extremely unpopular with all 
classes of people. This led to the Revolution of 1688 which ultimate¬ 
ly drove James II from the throne. He fled to France; the Conven¬ 
tion Parliament declared the throne vacant and offered it to W illiam 
III and his wife Mary on the condition of their accepting the provi¬ 
sions of the Bill of Rights. The title of the new King and Queen and 
of all future kings to the English throne was based on the Act of the 
Parliament. The Parliament held supreme authority and could de¬ 
pose a sovereign who violated the constitution of the country or in 
any way came into conflict with the people. Another constitutional 
gain of the Revolution was the rise of the Cabinet Government. Wil-' 
liam was compelled to choose his ministers from the majority party 
in the House of Commons. Thus grew up the system of Party Gov¬ 
ernment and Cabinet Government. 


Legislative aspect or importance of William’s reign. The legis¬ 
lation of the reign of William III had a new character. It did not mean 
to strengthen the hands of the king; rather it aimed at limiting hi s 
authority and affording better protection to the rights and liberties of 
me people. “The Parliamentary legislation of the reign of William 
III remedied the evils of the later Stuart despotism.” 


The Bill of Rights ended the theory of Divine Right of Kings 
permanently limited royal power and established supremacy of the 
people through Parliament. The Mutiny Act and the Annual Grant 
of Supplies gave Parliament control over the army and expenditure 
and made parliamentary session indispensable. The Financial Act 
made it impossible for the king to continue a subservient Pa rliamen t 
for more than three years. 


The liberty of the Press was established by the Repeal of the 
been^revived 1 ' SmCe time ^ censorshi P of the Press has never 


of f ° r a proper administration 

01 the laws of Realm for it made the position of Judges more stable- 

resKStv f °of P tR teS i? nt ’ suw r e ? sion ^ torone; it established the 
V h ^ mgs mimsters for all acts of the State. The 
of ^imft despotlsin a ! ld . ro yal prerogatives were over; the era 
i lunited monarchy, constitutionalism and parliamentary rule had 

the t supremac y °l toe Parliament was Lablished 
countJy.^ & important factor in the government of the 

Religious aspect or importance of William’s reim Relminiis 
5° longer ^ * became a tS 0 f the past 

“5 n i£ if r f Bfous toIe ? Bo » “ d itaK 

<3L ?° Un ry except th e Unitarians and the 

'-amoiics. Though the Toleration Act of 1689 was not 

SSL SJS5?ta l Q3£Sd : «f towards religious 

Financial aspect or importance of William’s reion w;n; Qm „„„ 
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was now de\ ised of borrowing money on the security of the Gov¬ 
ernment. so that the money was lent not to the king but to the nation. 
This led to the establishment of the National Debt. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land was started in 1694. These measures made the supply of money 
for national purposes quite sure and afforded greater security to the 
investors. The ‘Currency was restored’ in 1695. Coins with milled 
edges were issued and bad coins with clipped edges were called off. 
All these measures helped to stimulate trade and commerce. 

For William’s unpopularity in England please study the first ans¬ 
wer of this Chapter. 

William's Foreign Policy. ‘‘The Revolution of 1688 ushered in 
a period of prolonged conflict with France.” 

Change in foreign policy. Before the Revolution the Stuart 
mnnnrrVis: had no independent foreign policy. They were tools in 
the hands of the French kings and subordinated their foreign policy 
to French interests. Hie Stuarts were avowed Catholics, they were 
not on good terms with their subjects and were in constant need of 
monev which their Parliament refused to grant. They looked to the 
French kings for financial and military support and hence they made 
their foreign policy subservient to the interests of France. After the 
Revolution there was an important change in the foreign policy of 
England. France wanted to occupy Holland and Belgium and thus 
have great maritime importance. William could not tolerate this and 
prepared for resisting the ambitions of France. Immediately on his 
accession to the throne William reversed the foreign policy of Eng¬ 
land—‘from Friends to Foe’ towards France. William was thus 
deadly hostile to Louis XIV of France and William’s whole career 
was a firm struggle to check the growing power and aggressive designs 
of Louis in order to maintain the ‘balance of power' in Europe. 
Before William became king of England, he had organised the Lea¬ 
gue of Augsberg to resist France and now continued the same hostile 
attitude towards her. William had in fact accepted the throne of 
England to break down the power of France. Louis looked upon 
William as a usurper and lent strong support to James II to restore 
him to the throne of England. Hence William declared war against 
Louis and compelled him by the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) to reco¬ 
gnise him as the lawful king of England. 

Political aspect or International importance. Charles II of 
Spain had vast territories but he was issueless and was expected to 
die soon. There was the possibility of the union of the Crowns of 
Spain and France under the grandson of Louis XTV and that would 
naturally have upset the ‘balance of power’ by making France a 
formidable power on the continent. WilHam made two Partition 
Treaties: the first Partition Treaty failed because of the death of 
Prince of Bavaria and the second Partition Treaty was violated by 
Louis because he preferred to accept the will made by Charles of 
Spain in virtue of which he had left vast territories and immense 
wealth in favour of Philip of Anjou, the grandson of Louis XIV 
William formed the Grand Alliance of England, Holland, Austria 
and other countries to give a blow to the growing power and ambi- 
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tious schemes of the French king. “Finally, though William did not 
live to see the great aim of his life achieved, he had laid secure foun¬ 
dations for its realisation when he built up the Grand Alliance which 
was to break for ever the overwhelming power of Louis XIV on the 
continent of Europe.” 

The War of Spanish Succession (1702—1713) became inevitable 
and was successfully conducted by Queen Anne. As a result of the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) which closed the war, England gained most 
of all the combatant powers, she became the greatest maritime power 
and her status was much raised in the eyes of European nations. 

“He (William) gave his whole time to affairs of State taking 
part in no amusements whatever, except hunting, to which he was 
passionately addicted. He gave civil freedom to England, and for a 
time at least, secured her safety against foreign foes. For these gifts 
England must thank this great statesman, who died unloved but res¬ 
pected by his people”. (Mowat). 

Q. “William Ill’s reign saw considerable enlargement of the 
power of Parliament and liberties of the people.” Justify. Or, 

“The abdication of James II and the accession of William m 
to English throne mark the commencement of a new epoch.” 
Comment. Or, 

“William III is considered one of the best kings of England.” 
Comment. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

The position of the future monarchs of England was seriously 
affected by the Bill of Rights. Discuss. 

Discuss carefully the importance of the Act of Settlement. 

Discuss the significance of the Bill of Rights. 

Write a short note on the domestic policy of William III. 

The reign of William III has great importance in the history of 
England. Discuss. 

What were the causes and the consequences of the struggle 
between the English and the French that began with the accession of 
William 1117 
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QUEEN ANNE (1702—1714) 

“The cabinet system of government was estab- 
ed perfectly under Queen Anne. She chose 
her ministers from the party in power and at 
once dismissed them as soon as their party lost 
the majority in the House of Commons." 

After the death of William III, Anne, the younger daughter of 
Janies II, ascended the throne of England in terms of the Bill of 
Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement (1701). The Act provided 
that on the death of William III, the crown should go to his sister- 
in-law, the Princess Anne. She was a simple-minded, and good- 
natured, mild and easy-going woman though she was narrow and 
obstinate and inherited some of the Stuart prejudices. She was very 
religious and devoted to the Church. She did not possess great in¬ 
tellectual ability and capacity for government. Her lack of confi¬ 
dence in herself made her dependent upon the support and guidance 
of her ministers and favourites. Anne was much guided by Duke 
of Marlborough for his wife had been her friend from early years. 
The two most powerful persons in the country, at this time, were 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, both of whom were moderate 
Tories. Despite her weakness as a ruler she was loved by the nation 
for her two remarkable traits of character—her sympathies were en¬ 
tirely English and she firmly and generously supported the Church 
of England against Roman Catholics and Dissenters alike. 

Q. Describe briefly the causes, main events and results of 
the War of Spanish Succession (1702—1713). Or, 

Q. Why did England enter the War of the Spanish Succes¬ 
sion and what did she gain or lose by the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713)? Or, 

Q. “Before the War of Spanish Succession England was one 
of the Sea-Powers; after it she became the Sea-Power without 
any second.” Comment. 

CAUSES OP THE WAR OP SPANISH SUCCESSION 

The causes of the war, strictly speaking, arose during the reign 
of William HI and the war was soon to begin. William formed the 
Grand Alliance for it was his life mission to check the ambitious 
designs of Louis of France and maintain the ‘balance of power’ in 
Europe. William died early in 1702 and so it was left to Anne to 
carry on the war. Very soon after her coronation the Queen declar¬ 
ed war with France. This war was called the War of Spanish Suc¬ 
cession because it was undertaken to fix the successor to the throne 
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of Spain after the death of Charles II who was dying without any 
children. 

1. William Ill's anxiety to maintain the Balance of Power in 
Europe and the Partition Treaties. William was anxious to break 
the power of France and save Holland in order to keep balance 
of power. Charles II of Spain had no issue to succeed him to the 
throne and was believed to be dying. There were three claimants to 
the throne: (i) Louis the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV of France; 

< ii> Joseph Ferdinand, son of Elector of Bavaria; and (iii) The Arch¬ 
duke Charles, son of the Emperor Leopold of Austria. When any 
of these prospective heirs succeeded to the vast possessions of Charles 
H, the ‘balance of power’ on the continent was sure to be upset. 
The empire of Spain included Milan, Naples, and Sicily in Italy, 
the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium) and the rich Spanish land in 
South America. By the First Partition Treaty signed between William 
and Louis in 1698, it was arranged that the crown of Spain would 
be given to the Bavarian Prince, while the other two claimants were 
to receive portions of other Spanish possessions. But the Bavarain 
Prince died early in 1699 and thus the First Partition Treaty became 
a dead letter. 

The problem of the ‘balance of power’ was still there. W illiam 
and Louis made a Second Partition Treaty in 1700 by which the Arch¬ 
duke Charles of Austria was to have the crown of Spain and the 
Bavarian Prince’s portion and the Dauphin of France was to have 
the rest of the Spanish possessions. Charles of Spain was indignant 
to know the way in which his dominions were disposed of without 
his knowledge. Before his death Charles of Spain made a ‘will’ by 
which he left all his dominions to Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis 
XIV. Immediately on the death of Charles in 1700, Louis claimed 
the entire Spanish empire for his grandson Philip under the late 
king’s ‘will’ and utterly neglected the Second Partition Treaty. This 
would have led to an abnormal extension of the French power and 
disturbed seriously the ‘balance of power’ on the continent. To force 
Louis to observe the Second Partition Treaty and prevent the union 
of the French and Spanish Crowns, William formed the Grand Alli¬ 
ance. 

2. The attempt of the French king to occupy Holland and Bel¬ 
gium. The French king refused to quit the border fortresses of Hol¬ 
land and it was his constant desire to occupy Holland and Belgium. 

3. Commercial Rivalry. Louis secured special trade facilities 
and concessions in Spanish America which were sure to do great in¬ 
jury to commercial interests of England in that part. 

4. Recognition of James ITs son as king of England by Louis. 
James IT died in 1701. Louis recognised the Pretender (son of 
James II) as heir to the throne of England. It was a direct viola¬ 
tion of the Treaty of Ryswick for by it neither England nor France 
could support each other’s enemies. This roused the feelings of the 
English people and even strong Tories, who ordinarily shunned war, 
became willing to fight against France. 
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But before William could take any part in the fighting, he fell 
from a horse and received injuries which proved fatal. William's 
death made no change in the war policy of England. 

Parties. England, Holland, Austria, Portugal and some other 
minor powers as members of the Grand Alliance were on one side. 
Duke of Marlborough was the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces assisted by Prince Eugene at the head of the Austrian forces. 
On the other side were France, Spain and Bavaria. 

Chief Events in Netherlands and Germany 

Battle of Blenheim 1704. Marlborough marched to the Danube, 
joined Prince Eugene and defeated the French Army at Blenheim. 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, the objective of the French army, was 
thus saved and the hopes of the French were frustrated. 

Battle of Remillies, 1706. Marlborough gained victory over the 
French at Remillies in Netherlands in 1706, taking possession of nine 
fortresses, between Flanders and France. The French tried for peace 
but Marlborough refused. 

Battle of Oudemrde, 1708. A brilliant victory was won by 
Marlborough at Oudenarde and Louis sued for peace but he had 
again to be disappointed. 

Battle of Lille, 1708. Marlborough gained victory. 

Battle of Malplaquet, 1709. Here Marlborough and Eugene won 
a victory over the enemy though at a very heavy cost. 

Events in Italy 

The French were defeated at Turin in 1706 by Prince Eugene 
who got hold of Milan and Naples for Austria. 

Events in Spain 

Admiral Rooke took the strong fortress of Gibraltar in 1704 
which served as an important naval base for Englan d in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In 1707 the Allies suffered a defeat at Almaza but Stanhope 
took Minorca in 1708 which proved another useful base for England 
in the Mediterranean. In 1710 Stanhope captured Madrid but met 
defeat at Brihuega. 

The Whig ministry which was in favour of the war was dismiss¬ 
ed by Queen Anne; the Tories came into power, dismissed Marl¬ 
borough, appointed Ormande in his place and made peace with France 
after some negotiations. 

Result, Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. Terms, (i) Philip, grandson of 
Louis XIV, became Philip of Spain and kept Spanish America but 
he and his descendants gave up all claim to the crown of France. 

(ii) Austria gained Milan, Naples, Sardinia and the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

(iii) The Dutch received a strong line of fortresses to defend 
Holland. 
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(/'.'j The Duke of Savoy received Sicily. 

(r) England got Gibraltar and Minorca from Spain and Hud¬ 
son Bay Territories, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia from France. 

(vi) England was given the sole right, for 30 years, of trade in 
Negro slaves with the Spanish colonies, and of sending one merchant- 
ship each year to the South seas by means of the Assento Treaty 
signed between England and Spain. 

(vi!) Louis promised to acknowledge Anne and her successors 
of the House of Hanover as lawful sovereign of England. The Pro¬ 
testant succession to the throne of England was thus recognised. 

(viii ) Louis of France also agreed to expel the Pretender (son 
of James II) from France. 

Importance of the treaty of Utrecht or its political consequences 
and the gains of England : An Epoch-making Treaty. This treaty 
has great political significance not only in the history of England but 
in the history of Europe as well. It is rightly said that “if at the 
Armada England entered the race for colonial expansion, she won it 
at the Treaty of Utrecht.” The following points are particularly wor¬ 
thy of note regarding the political significance of the Treaty of Utre¬ 
cht, and the gains of England:— 

1. The power of Louis XIV of France was finally shattered. 
French prestige and power received a death blow from which it could 
not easily recover. The aggressive policy of Louis XIV came to 
an end. 

2. Balance of Power was restored in Europe. Before the Treaty 
of Utrecht, France had become abnormally powerful and the balance 
of power was seriously upset in Europe. Her growing strength and 
influence was a source of danger to die liberties of Europe. Louis 
XIV was almost a terror who was feared by the European powers. 
But by the Treaty of Utrecht Spain and the Netherlands were freed 
from the control of Louis XIV of France and the result of this was 
that the balance of power was restored in Europe and France ceased 
to be a danger to European liberties and weaker nations. 

3. Great Britain made important advantages from the Treaty. 
She became a great naval and commercial power. She gained the 
possession of Gibraltar and Minorca which gave her the control of 
the Mediterranean. 

4. The American colonies (Hudson’s Bay and Straits, Newfound¬ 
land and Acadia, now called Nava Scotia) and the trading privileges 
which Great Britain received increased her trade, made her prosper¬ 
ous and a great commercial power of Europe. She also became 
‘Mistress of the Sea’ in American Waters. 

Louis was so hard-pressed and his anxiety for peace was so great 
that if handled tactfully, he could have offered more favourable terms 
to England and her Allies. “The Whigs opposed the Treaty think¬ 
ing that much better terms could be got by a little exercise of pati¬ 
ence.” 
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“The Treaty of Utrecht marked an epoch both in the history of 
Europe and of England. It completed the downfall of the very great 
power of Louis XtV, who died in 1715. after having outlived the glo¬ 
ries of his age. It brought about the revival of Spain and the begin¬ 
ning of the European importance of the two new monarchies of 
Brandenburg—Prussia and Sicily—Savoy. It witnessed the estab¬ 
lishment of England in the prominent position won for her by Marl¬ 
borough's victories, and gave her great commercial advantages, fresh 
colonies, an establishment in the Mediterranean, and the status of 
the supreme maritime power in the world.” (Tout). 

Q. Describe the circumstances which led to the Anglo-Scot- 
tish Union (1707). Why has it proved so lasting? Or, 

The Aet of Union (1707) has been described as a statesman¬ 
like solution for both England and Scotland. Do you agree with 
this view? Adduce arguments in support of your answer. Or, 

Why was the Union between England and Scotland contrac¬ 
ted in 1707 and what advantages accrued to the countries con¬ 
cerned? Or, 

“The Act of Union (Anglo-Scottish) was a triumph of states¬ 
manship and moderation.” Discuss mutual advantages to Eng¬ 
land and Scotland in the light of this remark. Or, 

Describe the circumstances that led to the Act of Union in 
1707. What were the principal advantages that England and 
Scotland had from the Union? 

THE ACT OP UNION, 1707 

Circumstances that led to the Union. The Crowns of England 
and Scotland were united under James I but this union was purely 
personal and as such it had not much political importance. Attempts 
were made by James, Cromwell and others for a more complete union 
but they bore no fruit. Scotland was unwilling to enter into any 
Union with England since it had a number of grievances. The Scots 
were dissatisfied for the following reasons:— 

1. There were sharp religious differences between the two coun¬ 
tries. The English wanted to force upon the Scots their own reli¬ 
gious views against their wishes. This caused great bitterness bet-, 
ween the two countries. 

2. There was great rivalry and friction between the two countries 
on commercial grounds. The Navigation Laws prohibited the entry 
of Scottish ships in English ports. 

3. The Scots were not allowed to trade with English colonies. 

4. Uptill 1707 heavy duties were raised upon any goods passing 
between England and Scotland, and as Scotland was a poor country, 
and had to import many things, this pressed heavily upon the Scot- 
tism people. So they began to grow restless. 

5. In 1698 a Scottish company was formed to colonize a district 
in Isthmus of Panama. But the English did not give any help and 
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rather looked with jealousy at the company as a rival. The Scheme 
failed and its failure caused great bitterness in Scotland. This was 
known as the failure of the Darien Scheme. The Scots made up their 
mind to break connection with England. In 1704 the Parliament of 
Scotland passed and Act of Security by which they refused to 
acknowledge Queen Anne’s successor as their King unless the trade 
restrictions" were abolished. The English Parliament feared that 
there would be a war between the two nations. After much discus¬ 
sion the Act of Union was passed. 

Terms of the Act of Union, 1707— 

(i) England and Scotland were to be known as the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain. They were to be ruled by the same sovereign 
and were to have one army. 

(ii) The two countries were to have a common National flag— 
the Union Jack. 

fiii) The two countries were to have one Parliament at London 
to which the Scots should send 45 members to the Commons and 16 
to the Lords. 

Civ) The Scottish law and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
were to remain undisturbed. 

(v) Scotland was to enjoy equal commercial privileges with Eng¬ 
land. Scotland was allowed to trade with the colonies. No legal 
difference was to be recognized between Scotsmen and Englishmen 
throughout the British Empire. 

(vi) The future succession to the throne of Great Britain was 
based on the Bill of Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement (1701). 

(vii) England undertook to pay to Scotland £400.000 towards 
the payment of the National Debt of Scotland and compensate those 
who had suffered monetary losses in the Darien Scheme. 

Effects of the Act of Union or the Principal advantages to Eng¬ 
land and Scotland. The Union was a great success. England and 
Scotland both gained from the Union. It proved a blessing to both 
the countries. 

Advantages to England. 1 . There was no more old enmity 
between Scotland and England. As such, England had no fears of 
an attack from the north and it was this security which has given the 
English people a victory over their enemies in later wars. 

England had the advantage of the experience and attainments 
of eminent Scots which proved of, immense value in the cultural 
growth, political development and economic prosperity of the Empire. 
Scotland and the Scots proved very valuable assets to the British 
Empire. 

. L^er on Highland clans were utilised, for the army of Great 
Britain. The Highlanders were redeemed from comparative sava¬ 
gery and their regiments became some of the finest fi ghting material 
in the British Army.” 
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4. But for the pleasant relations of the two countries which were 
the result of the Act of Union, it was possible that Scotland would 
have advocated the cause of James II and restored him to kingship. 
Naturally this would have weakened the cause of the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution. The Jacobites lost all hopes permanently of bringing back 
James II or the Pretender (son of James II) to the throne of England. 

Advantages to Scotland, (i) Scotland became prosperous. It 
enjoyed perfect commercial equality with England. It laboured no 
more under trade restrictions and it could trade freely with colonies. 
It became a great commercial country in course of time. 

(ii) Scotland became secure against political danger from Eng¬ 
land and Scotland being friendly, the one had no danger from the 
other. Scotland was free to mould her destinies as it liked. 

(iii) The long standing enmity between the two countries came 
to an end and it opened a new chapter of friendly and helpful rela¬ 
tions. “Admitted on free and equal terms to participate in England 
and England’s Empire, the Scots speedily made their way and rose 
to high positions in trade and finance, at the Universities and in the 
Government, in the Navy, Army and Imperial Affairs”. (Mowat). 

The Act has proved lasting . The act was a source of blessing 
to both England and Scotland, Both the countries gained many ad¬ 
vantages from it. The Act brought prosperity to both of them and 
created mutual good will and better understanding between them. 
The Act has proved lasting because both the countries acted with 
sense and wisdom. It was fortunate for both of them to come to a 
compromise and to have made a way for permanent union. If they 
had not acted with wisdom and moderation they were sure to have 
come to serious conflicts and clashes and thus caused each other’s 
ruin. Before the union the Scots were not satisfied with England 
mainly because of their failure of the Darien Company. They attri¬ 
buted their failure to the attitude of England. Scotland had other grie¬ 
vances too. The Massacre of Glencoe (1692) had also embittered 
their feelings. If early Union had not been affected, Scotland with 
its hostility would have become a great danger to the peace and poli¬ 
tics of England. There was also the danger that Scotland would* ac¬ 
cept a Stuart King and imperil the peace of England. This made 
England all the more anxious for the Union. The Union was effect¬ 
ed and it has proved lasting and successful because both the countries 
have gained thereby in strength and prosperity by mutual depend¬ 
ence. 


Q. Estimate the character and achievement of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Or , 

Q. Assess the qualities of the Duke of Marlborough and des¬ 
cribe the part played by him in the Spanish War of Succession, 
Or , 


Q. Write a short note on John Churchill, Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, with special reference to his work and achievement and 
his importance in the history of England. 
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A Brief life Sketch of Marlborough 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, was bom at Ashe, in 
Devonshire, ltou. He enlisted himself in the army when he was 
sixteen and soon gave proof of his military talents. He served with 
great credit under Charles II and James II. James II created him 
Lord Churchill in 1685. At the head of the royal forces, he defeated 
the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor in 1685. Unscrupulous, avari¬ 
cious and ambitious by nature whose sole ambition in life was to 
become rich and famous by any means and who attached no value 
to loyally and honesty, he gave up the cause of his friend James II 
and went over to William ill’s side when he ascended the throne of 
England. William made him Earl of Marlborough and placed him 
in command of the army in the Netherlands, but in 1692 he was 
detected carrying on secret negotiations with James II of England, 
at this time a fugitive in France, and so William dismissed him from 
all oiuces. In 1094 he was restored to his former position. He was 
made a duke for driving the French out of Scotland in 1702. He 
had great influence over Queen Anne through his wife Sarah, the 
friend and favourite of Anne. 

Spanish War of Succession 

He was the chief minister of Anne for some time and she appoint¬ 
ed him Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in the War of Span¬ 
ish Succession (1702—1713). He gained great victories in this War. 
'‘But the Grand Alliance possessed one great asset which outweighed 
all Louis’ advantages and that was the brilliant genius of John Chur¬ 
chill.” (Tenen). In 1711 the Whigs lost power and were replaced 
by the Tory Ministry. The Whigs were in favour of prosecution of 
war with France, but Tories wanted to end the war and were negotia¬ 
ting for peace with France. Marlborough was against peace and ac¬ 
tively tried to thwart the peace efforts of the Tory ministry. The 
Tory ministry was now bent upon crushing him and brought charges 
of bribery, embezzlement and corruption against him. “He was 
charged with having received money from contractors who supplied 
the army with provisions, and also with having taken a percentage 
of the subsidies paid to the allied princes.” He defended himself and 
refuted the charges, but no defence was of any avail under the cir¬ 
cumstances. He was dismissed from all offices and the command of 
the army was given to the Duke of Ormonde, a strong Tory. He 
fled to France only to return to England in 1714. George I, the first 
Hanoverian King, placed him in power again. He died in 1722. 

His Character. “She (Queen Anne) had never shown any of 
the qualities that make a great ruler, and her accession might have 
been a disaster for the allies but for the fact that she had at hand a 
man of first-rate ability to carry on King William’s work.” (Rayner). 
Marlborough was a loyal statesman, a military genius, the great¬ 
est general of* his age and also the greatest general that England had 
before Wellington. A great chronicle writer says of him “he never 
fought a battle which he did not win, nor ever besiged a place which 
he did not secure.” Throughout the Spanish Succession War he did 
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not suffer a single defeat though he was frequently hammered h\ sel¬ 
fish and inexpcrieneeu Allies. He possessed great capacity for work 
and was ulwu\s calm and fearless m the time of danger. ‘“He was 
humane in the battlefield and quite heedless of the danger." He was 
not only a brave soldier and brilliant general but was also able as 
an administrator. His influence with the government in England and 
with the different Powers forming the Grand Alliance is a proof of 
him as a great diplomat. Despite his greatness, Marlborough had a 
number of faults. He was self-seeking, greedy and treacherous. He was 
always governed by personal interests. He had no political princi¬ 
ples and was consistently an opportunist. He had no principles and 
could resort to all sorts of methods to achieve his ends. He was a 
bom intriguer and capable of most intricate plots. Neither grateful 
nor loyal, he had sordid love of money and had no true sense of 
honour. He was a moderate Tory but a typical opportunist who had 
no scruples for party or its principles. “It was rightly said of him 
that his wife, his position, and his pocket were the only three things 
he cared for.” He was not moved by religious enthusiasm. He was 
the greatest and meanest of mankind. 

His work and achievements. Marlborough, with all his defects 
and weaknesses, is considered one of the most eminent personalities 
of England who have made a tremendous contribution towards build¬ 
ing her history and adding to her glory as a nation. As Commander- 
in-Chief during the Spanish Succession War he won splendid victories 
at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Lille and Malplaquet; these suc¬ 
cesses mark him as one of the greatest generals of the world. The 
Treaty of Utrecht which concluded the War of Spanish Succession 
made England a first-rate power of the world, it was by \ Irtue of 
this Treaty that the continental designs of William III materialised, 
the power of France was broken, the ‘balance of power' in Europe 
was restored and England emerged a great naval, colonial and com¬ 
mercial power. A great military general of the type of Marlborough 
was the real need of England after the death of William III and the 
accession of Anne, a mild, easy-going lady. The glory and greatness of 
England was, in no small measure, due to Marlborough—one of the 
most famous generals and striking personalities in The History of 
England. He could manage Parliament and was the highest diplo¬ 
matic genius of the age. 

Q- 4 ‘The seventeenth century is of all periods the most criti¬ 
cal in the history of Parliament.” - Name the outstanding issues. 
What was the result? 

Practically the whole of the seventeenth century was a period 
of keen conflict between the Crown and the Parliament on the ques¬ 
tion of ‘ultimate sovereignty.’ It was on the question of ultimate 
sovereignty’ that the Parliament attacked the prerogatives of the 
Crown one after another. 

OUTSTANDING ISSUES 

The most important issues of the struggle were religious, finaiv^i 
and legislative problems and the control of national policy. u Taxa- 
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tion, legislation, free deliberation on public affairs, criticism and con¬ 
trol of ministerial action; on all these points Parliament came into 
conflict with the Stuart Kings.” 

The Stuart monarchs tried to obtain money without the consent 
of Parliament. The tariff duties of 1606 and the Ship Money illus¬ 
trate this. Resolutions were passed in 1610 and 1614 against the 
right of the Crown to levy impositions. The Petition of Rights (1628) 
declared arbitrary taxation illegal. The Long Parliament also dec¬ 
lared the same. 

James I employed the machinery of ‘proclamations’ and tried 
to exercise the right of legislation, against which Parliament remon¬ 
strated in 1610. The later Stuarts suspended and dispensed with the 
laws. The Bill of Rights declared against this practice. 

Conflicts also arose in regard to parliamentary privileges. 

. Parliament also tried to control the ministers. This we see in 
the impeachment of Danby. 

The Stuart monarchs followed a religious policy which was not 
favoured by Parliament. 

Result. Parliament emerged victorious in the long struggle of 
the seventeenth century. The seventeenth century turned to be of 
great importance in the constitutional history of England. The prac¬ 
tical working of the English Constitution towards the end of the 
seventeenth century differed freely from the working at the beginning 
of the century. One Stuart King had to lose his head and another 
his Crown. 

The Crown became a figure-head in the English Constitution and 
England became a “Crowned Republic.” The Bill of Rights, the Act 
of Settlement and several other Acts ended the long conflict between 
the Crown and the Parliament in favour of the latter. 

The last Stuart King (James II) had fled away never to come 
back to England. The Parliament set up William and Mary on the 
throne. (Mary was the daughter of James II. the last Stuart King and 
William was the son-in-law of James II). They did not ascend the 
throne on account of their right of succession but as the choice of 
nation represented by Parliament. The Revolution gave Parliament 
the position of leadership in the political life of the counry. The King 
was to play a secondary role. 

Most important of all. the Glorious Revolution definitely decided 
that real sovereignty resided not in the Crown but in the Parliament, 
i.e., the representatives of the nation. Henceforth Parliamentary sove¬ 
reignty became an accomplished fact and there was to be no more of 
rivalry between them for sovereignty. The Stuart theory of Divine 
Rights ended once for all and it became a thing of the past for the 
English sovereigns to exercise arbitrary powers or violate the Cons¬ 
titution. If they disregarded their duties or exceeded the limits of 
their powers, they could be called to account and suitably punished. 
The sole question in the struggle between the King and Parliament 
was whether fire King should have his own way or be guided by 
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Parliament representing the nation. The reply to this question was 
in favour of Parliament. Parliament became supreme and the King 
was to abide by its decisions. 

The Revolution also put an end to the royal attempts to impose 
Roman Catholicism on an unwilling people. Protestantism was secur¬ 
ed in England and soon it was a law that no Catholic King or a King 
with a Catholic wife could occupy the throne of England. 

The settlement of the constitutional issue made England united 
and strong enough to maintain her position as a first-rate European 
power and to start building up her vast colonial Empire. 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

How were England and Scotland united into one Kingdom? 

“The Act of Union (1707) proved a blessing to England and 
Scotland.” Comment. 

Describe the importance of the Act of Union (1707). 

Describe the growth of the Party system under Charles II and 
Queen Anne. (D.U. 1959) 



CHAPTER XVH 


SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS 

AND 

THEIR ANSWERS ON THE STUART PERIOD 


Q. Contrast Tudor despotism with Stuart despotism or give 
reasons for the success of Tudor despotism and the failure of 
Staurt despotism. Or, Give reasons why the English people al¬ 
lowed the Tudors to rule arbitrarily, whereas they did not tole¬ 
rate the despotic rule of the Stuarts. 

This is true that Tudor despotism succeeded and Stuart des¬ 
potism failed. The Tudors' policy was successful and that of the 
Stuarts’ was a failure. The following reasons will prove the truth 
of the above statement and show the contrast between Tudor despot¬ 
ism and Stuart despotism. 


TUDOR AND STUART DESPOTISM CONTRASTED 

1. Need of a strong Government wider the Tudors. After the 
Wars of Roses there was anarchy and confusion in the country and 
the government of the country was disorganized, so the people need¬ 
ed a strong King who could restore peace and order in the country 
and give a settled government. The Tudors gave the people peace 
and order which they needed immediately and urgently. The people, 
therefore, co-operated with the Tudor sovereigns and overlooked their 
despotic acts. But in the Stuart period there was no such need. The 
Tudors had established perfect peace and order in the country. The 
people did not need kings any more who could restore peace for it 
was already fully established in the country, and so they were not pre¬ 
pared to tolerate the high-handed policy and despotic acts of the 
Stuarts. 


2. Stuart theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The Stuarts con¬ 
stantly preached the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. They 
boasted of royal prerogatives and said that they were the representa¬ 
tives of God on earth, and so for their actions and policies they were 
responsible to God alone. They said that the people had no right 
to question or criticise their acts, i T hey said that Gnrf ^ad* th* ^j nr 
and the King made the law Laft-wTsmeant for the DeoDle. and 
ITOI K,! Uw King. -TfceJKihg was above the law of the land and no 
earthly court or tribunal could try him for any breach of law. He 
was responsible to none but God. On the other hand the Tudor 
sovereigns boasted of no such ideas. They never preached such a 
tneory. They always showed due regard to the wishes of the Parlia- 
ment and every law was passed with its approval. They never flou¬ 
ted or disrespected the contitutional formalities. Sometimes, they 
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might do what they liked but apparently they observed all constitu¬ 
tional formalities. 

3. Absence of foreign danger in the Stuart period. In the Tu¬ 
dor period the people had the fear of foreign enemies like Spain, 
France, Scotland, the Pope, and others, and thus they were always pre¬ 
pared to help and co-operate with their sovereign to overcome the ene¬ 
mies. The people did not mind the arbitrary actions of the sovereigns 
for they had full faith in them and they knew that they were always 
anxious for the welfare of their subjects. In the Stuart period the 
people had no such dangers and so they felt no need to look to their 
sovereigns for help. England had conquered Ireland and Scotland 
and had humbled both France and Spain during the rule of the 
Tudors. 

4. Wisdom arid tact of the Tudors. The Tudors were wise and 
tactful. They never went against the wishes of the people and tried 
to be on the best terms with the nation. They openly declared that 
the welfare of their subjects was dearest to them and on occasions 
they yielded to the wishes of the people and avoided giving them any 
kind of offence. The Stuart sovereigns on the other hand were not 
wise and tactful and never spared an opportunity to offend the peo¬ 
ple. They lacked both foresight and farsight. They were obstinate 
and struck to their guns at costs. They did not know when to yield 
and when not yield. Thus they lacked that political wisdom which 
the Tudors had. 

5. Arbitrary rule of the Stuarts. The Stuarts ruled arbitrarily. 
They levied illegal taxes, raised money by unfair means and impri¬ 
soned persons without due trial. They flouted the law of the land 
and ruled according to their own sweet will. They enforced their 
own will in civil and religious matters. They ruled like uncons¬ 
titutional monarchs disregarding the law of the land and the feel- 
ling -of the people. The Tudors on the other hand never did such 
things. The Tudors too were despots but their despotism was of a 
different nature. They gave a legal and constitutional form to all 
their acts and never violated the law of the land, or override the 
authority of the Parliament or disregarded the prejudices and feelings 
of their subjects. 

6. The Stuarts’ conflict with Parliament. The Stuarts defied 
the authority of the Parliament; suspended laws passed by the Parlia¬ 
ment and enforced their own will. They quarrelled with their Parlia¬ 
ments and displeased them in many ways. The Tudors on the other 
hand never came into conflict with their Parliaments and never gave 
them any cause of offence. The Tudors made the Parliament subser¬ 
vient to their will but did. not dispense with it. They carried out 
their policies through and with the help of a docile Parliament. They 
never displeased or defied the Parliament. They controlled it by tact 
and humour. 

7. The Tudors aimed at Benevolent Rule. The Tudors aimed 
at ruling the country efficiently and in the interest of the people. 
Surely they were despotic, but they were not selfish and wanted to 
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rule the countrv for the good of their subjects. They were not nar¬ 
row-minded, selfish or cruel. Their despotism was a benevolent des¬ 
potism ie., thoueh they were despots still they never forgot the good 
of their people. ~The welfare of the people was their primary con¬ 
cern and first interest. Their’s was a popular despotism having the 
support of the people. They had the backing of the nation. The 
Stuarts on the other hand were narrow-minded, cruel and selfish. 
Their rule was not benevolent. They were revengeful and did not 
aim at r uling the country efficiently and for the good of the people. 
Not only this but under the wise guidance of the Tudors, England 
became the greatest commercial, colonial and naval power of the 
world. The English people felt proud of their country, under the 
Tudors. England was a strong, united and prosperous country at 
the death of Elizabeth, the last Tudor monarch. 

8. The Stuarts attempted to force their religion on the people. 
The Stuarts could not realise that religion could not be forced upon 
an unwilling people. Some of them were staunch supporters of 
Catholic religion and continued to show favours to the Catholics who 
were in minority. The people did not like the pro-Catholic policy 
of the Tudors and this brought them into serious conflict with the 
people, who were in overwhelming majority and were opposed to the 
Catholics. 

9. The Tudors had a strong support of the middle classes. The 
Tudor sovereigns had a strong support of the entire middle classes 
who had come into prominence during and after the reign of Henry 
VII. The all-powerful monarchy of the Tudors was broadbased 
upon the support of the nation. The Tudors were wise enough never 
to lose the sympathy and support of the masses and they never did 
any thing that would displease them. They respected the wishes of 
the people and the Parliament. The Stuarts who were never so mind¬ 
ful of the wishes of the people failed to win the popular support and 
the backing of the nation. 

10. Successful and dignified foreign policy of the Tudors. The 
Tudors had the credit of making England the foremost country in 
the world by following a successful and dignified foreign policy; so 
the English people were pleased with them and overlooked whatever 
their faults and failings. On the other hand the foreign policy of the 
Stuarts was cowardly and undignified and lowered the prestige of 
England. For instance, the whole English nation cried ‘Shame’ when 
Charles II and James II received pensions from the French King 
Louis XIV, and played in their hands. They had allowed the foreign 
policy of England to be controlled by the French King. This made 
them most unpopular with their subjects. 

11. Love inspiring personality of the Tudors. The Tudor sove¬ 
reigns Henry VII, Henry VIII and Elizabeth looked upon their sub¬ 
jects as their children and always had their welfare at heart. They had 
given them the blessings of a settled and orderly government and 
made them rich and prosperous by giving them ample opportu¬ 
nities to profit by trade, commerce and naval enterprises. Their per¬ 
sonal qualities won the love and esteem of their people and thus made 
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them their strong supporters. The Tudor rulers were so popular 
that there was a strong feeling in the country in favour of ‘king's wor¬ 
ship." On the other hand the Stuarts could not win the love and 
confidence of their people for they lacked those personal qualities 
that were found in the Tudors. 

All the Stuart Kings were ill-suited by their character to deal 
with their subjects. James I. the most learned man in the realm was 
at the same time the wisest fool in the Christendom. He was proud, 
boastful and fond of making a show of his learning. He preached 
Divine Right of Kings. At heart a Scot, he failed to understand the 
feelings and aspirations of the English people and thus lost their sym¬ 
pathies. Charles had certain virtues, but he was a bad ruler, cold 
and aloof in his manners and absolutely untrustworthy. Neither of 
them understood the temper of men whom they ruled. In this con¬ 
nection, the great historian Trevelyan says: “James knew Scotland but 
not England and Charles knew neither”. The same was the case of 
other Stuart rulers—Charles II and James II. 

Q. Why did the English Parliament generally accept the 
dictation of the Tndor monarchs while it generally opposed the 
dictation of the Stuarts? Or, 

Q. Give the most striking contrast between the Tudors and 
the Stuarts? 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Give reasons why the English Parliament co-operated 
with the Tudor Monarchs while it opposed the Stuarts. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Why did the English people allow the Tudor monarchs 
to exercise great prerogative rights while they opposed similar 
claims by the Stuart Kings? 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. “The theory of Divine Right of Kings cost one of the 
Stuarts his life and another his Crown.” What was that theory 
and how did it lead to such results? 

Ans. Theory of Divine Right of Kings (It has been already 
discussed in a previous chapter). 

It Cost Charles I his Life. 

See Results of the Puritan Revolution. Charies I was tried, 
found guilty and beheaded. 

It cost James n his Crown 

See Results of the Glorious Revolution. James II had to run 
away to save his life. He was deserted by all. 

Q. How did religion affect the struggle between King and 
Parliament in the first half of the seventeenth century? Or 
show that religion played a very important part in the time of the 
first two Stuarts. Or, 
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Q. Describe the religious policy of James I and Charles I. 
What were its results? 

Religion caused great ill-feeling between Stuart Kings and their 
Parliaments and it was to a great extent responsible for the keen 
struggle between them in the first half of the seventeenth century. 


RELIGIOUS POLICY OP THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 

James l and his religious policy. James supported Episcopacy 
or the Church government by the Bishops, to which the people were 
opposed. He was not in favour of Presbyterianism because it was 
of democratic nature and opposed to the Theory of Divine Right of 
Kingship. He incurred the displeasure of the Protestants by passing 
a number of measures against them who planned several plots against 
him. 

The Roman Catholics expected that James would be very favour¬ 
able to them as he was the son of Mary Queen of Scots, a strong 
Catholic. The Catholics wanted him to abolish all laws against them 
but he did not grant their prayer. 

The above religious policy of James did not suit the Parliament 
which had the Puritan majority. The King seriously offended the 
Puritans by not fulfilling their wishes who were bent upon changing 
the Government of the Church. 

Charles l and his religious policy. Just as the religious policy 
of James X brought him into conflict with the Parliament, in the 
same way the religious policy of Charles I who tried to force his 
own religious views upon the people brought him into serious clash 
with the Parliament. 


CHARLES was a bitter enemy of the Puritans. He favoured 
the Armenians and showed a great liking for religious rites and cere¬ 
monies which were Catholic in Character. He appointed Laud, Arch¬ 
bishop of Centerbury, in order to carry out his religious policy. To 
please Charles I, Laud introduced ceremonies which the Puritans 
did not like at all. He showed undue favours and concessions to the 
Roman Catholics. The clergymen who opposed the religious policv 
cff Laud were severely punished. He tried to crush Puritanism with 
the help of the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. Reli¬ 
gious tyranny of Charles brought him into serious conflict with his 
people and Parliament. The attempt of Charles to enforce a new 
Kirm of worship upon the Scottish people led to wars known as 
Bishop s Wars because they were waged by the King in the cause of 

rnA Kicnnne w 


Both James I and Charles I being staunch Catholics showed great 
favours to the Catholics who were in a minority, whereas the English 
people in general could never think of a staunch Catholic monarch. 

^gious policy of the Stuarts in showing undue favours 
£o the Catholics made them very unpopular* 

nt P° lic y of James I and Charles I led to the offence 

of the Puritans who were in majority in the Parliament and thus 
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there was a serious clash between the King and the Parliament and it 
is rightly said that religion seriously affected the struggle between 
King and Parliament in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

The Stuart Kings lacked political foresight and farsight. They 
could not realize that a despotic form of government gave the people 
the highest offence and that religion could not be forced upon an un¬ 
willing people. Hence when the Civil War broke out finally, they 
feared badly and lost all. 

Q. “Stuart Period was the age of bad Government but good 
laws”. Comment. Or, “The Stuart Period is distinguished for 
the conflict of the principle of liberty and despotism”. Explain 
this by facts. 

(A) STUART PERIOD—THE AGE OP BAD GOVERNMENT 

The sovereigns from James I to James II were all hard and un¬ 
sympathetic and the people were in great trouble. The arbitrary 
measures and unconstitutional acts of the Stuart sovereigns had un¬ 
settled the minds of the people and put their lives and liberties in 
tlanger. They believed in the theory of Divine Right of Kings and 
considered themselves the representatives or lieutenants of God on 
earth. They thought themselves responsible to no earthly power for 
their actions and denied the people every right of discussing, ques¬ 
tioning or criticising their actions and policies. They ruled like irres¬ 
ponsible despots and they little realized that the country had outgrown 
the need for a despotic government. The people had tolerated Tudor 
despotism because there was complete disorder in the country and 
they wanted internal peace and security. As the wise and vigorous 
rule of Elizabeth had removed all dangers internal as well as external 
the people now claimed^Jheir own rights and privileges and a share 
in the government. The5£*l£&ft believed that their power came from 
God ami it was not the business of the people to say what kings 
should do or should not do. There was a struggle for supremacy 
between the Stuarts and their Parliaments. The Stuarts claimed that 
they possessed supreme power and the sovereignty lay with them, 
but the Parliaments on the other hand claimed superiority for them¬ 
selves and said that the real sovereignty of the country lay with them. 
This led to constant friction between them. The Stuarts violated the 
laws of the country, treated the judges as their own creatures, severely 
punished those who fought for the liberties of the English nation. 
They heavily fined and arbitrarily imprisoned those who opposed them 
in their cruel rule, imposed illegal taxes and made unauthorised de¬ 
mands. They issued proclamations which they ordered to be regard¬ 
ed as laws and started illegal courts which acted as engines of oppres¬ 
sion. The Stuarts persecuted Puritans and showed undue favours 
to the Catholics and also declared that their ministers were not res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament. In foreign policv, too. they always acted 
against the wishes of their people and Parliaments and developed 
friendly relations with Catholic powers and refused to help the Pro¬ 
testants. 

In domestic politics, in religion, in foreign policy, in short in 
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everything the Stuarts acted like despots and flouted the wishes of 
their people and Parliaments. The people and the Parliament on 
the other hand stood up for their liberties and were determined to 
save their country against the despotic and irresponsible rule of the 
Stuarts. It has. 'therefore, been rightly said “that Stuart period is 
distinguished for the conflict of the principle of liberty and despot¬ 
ism.” During this period there was a constant struggle between the 
people who wanted to safeguard their liberties and. the Stuarts who 
wanted to rule the people in a despotic way. The result was that 
there was always trouble in the country and a state of war between 
the people and their rulers. It is, therefore, never an exaggeration 
to say that the Stuart period was an age of bad government. 

(B) STUART PERIOD—THE AGE OP GOOD LAWS 

It is also equally true that the Stuart period was an age of good 
laws. Some of the good laws passed in the Stuart period may be 
named as follows:— 

The Petition of Right (1628); the Triennial Act (1694); the 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679); The Bill of Rights (1688); The Mutiny 
Act; The Liberty of the Press; The Act of Settlement (1701); and 
several other Acts. 

N.B.—All these Acts have been already carefully mentioned in 
detail. Please study the provisions and importance of 
each of them. 

Q. Give a brief acount of the establishment of British colo¬ 
nies in the seventeenth century or in the Stuart Period. 

The following facts are to be noted in connection with the expan¬ 
sion of the British Empire or the establishment of British colonies in 
the seventeenth century;— 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH COLONIES 

1. Settlements which owed their origin to religious refugees. As 
the result of the Hampdon Conference James I adopted a harsh reli¬ 
gious policy towards the Puritans. In 1607 a small congregation of 
the Puritans went to the Netherlands, but after a few years’ stay there 
they found themselves uncomfortable and determined to seek a new 
home beyond the Atlantic. They were 120 only and sailed across 
the Atlantic in a ship called the Mayflower and came to America. 
They were known as the Pilgrim Fathers and founded Plymouth. 

Charles I was bitterly opposed to the Puritans. Laud, Archbi¬ 
shop of Centerbury, sought to crush Puritanism with the help of the 
Court of Star Chamber and High Commission. Tired of religious 
persecution many persons left England and founded the colony of 
Massachusetts in 1629. Another colony was founded at Mine in 
1639, It was absorbed by Massachusetts in 1653. 

Meanwhile New Hampshire had been colonized in 1622. After 
a chequered career it finally became an independent colony in 169L 

Another colony that owed its existence to religious fervour was 
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similarly founded in 1638. These two colonies were united as Con¬ 
necticut. Colonisation of Rhode Island took place in 1651. Coloni¬ 
sation of Maryland took place in 1634. It was mainly intended for 
Roman Catholics at first, but it was given out that it would welcome 
all t\pes of Christians. Here all sects among Christians were tole¬ 
rated. 

Pennsylvania was founded by the Quakers. William Penn, a 
prominent Quaker, got a charter from Charles II who owed William 
Penn's father some money. Penn believed in the principle of reli¬ 
gious toleration. He held it to be a natural right of man that he 
should call his conscience his own. It was founded in 1693. 

II. Colonies of exploitation or due to economic causes. Virginia 
was first colonized in 1608 by a band of enterprising persons in the 
hope of improving their fortune. The number of the original set¬ 
tlers not being very large, convicts, paupers and the unemployed were 
sent there from time to time. 

Bermudas was colonized with the same motives in 1612. 

Carolina was colonized in 1663. Here religious toleration, mixed 
with the hopes of material gains, played its part. 

Hudson Bay was colonized for the purpose of capturing trade 
of the Indians. It grew up in course of time to be the most impor¬ 
tant colony. 

III. Colonies due to political causes or the result of the Anglo- 
Dutch Struggle. New York, New Jersey and Delaware were formed 
as the result of the Anglo-Dutch struggle. 

West Indies. Besides the English Colonies in America as noted 
in the above three groups, the English were also busy colonizing, the 
West Indies. 

The Island of St. Christopher, Barbados and Providence were 
colonized during the century. The African Company on the West 
Coast of Africa began trading in slaves and bartering English cloth 
for African gold. 

India. The East India Company was formed for trading with 
India it] spite of the Portuguese opposition. By the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century the British had established their factories (trading 
stations) at Surat. Agra, Ahmedabad, Burhanpur, Broach, Masuli- 
patam. Vizagapatnam, Patna, Madras, Kasim Bazar, Hugh, Bombay, 
etc. The English had by this time acquired the right from the suc¬ 
cessive Mughal Emperors to trade in different parts of India free of 
duty. This freedom of trade was confined, however, to the export 
and import trade of the country: 

Q. Write a note on Mercantilism or the Mercantile System!. 

THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM 

Meaning of the Mercantile System. What is known as Mercan¬ 
tile System or Mercantili Policy (Mercantilism) began to develop ini 
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England towards the close of the Middle Ages and lasted till the po¬ 
licy of ‘Free Trade’ or Laissez-faire (‘Let things alone’ instead of ; 
regulating them) was adopted in Victoria’s reign. What came to be 
known as Mercantilism or Mercantile System was the belief of most 
statesmen and merchants of England that a country could very much 
increase its wealth by giving encouragement and protection to its in-, 
dustries, arts and crafts and by the development of colonies. The 
persons who held those views were called ‘Mercantilists’. They argu¬ 
ed that a rich nation must have colonies which should supply raw 
material to the mother-country. The latter should manufacture goods 
and supply them to the colonies whose trade should be regulated for 
the maximum benefit of the mother-country. The mother-country 
should also be equipped with efficient navy so that it can protect its 
colonies and attack European rivals when the necessity arose. These 
ideas formed the basis of what was also known as the old Colonial 
* System. The Government of England passed a number of Com 
Laws. Navigation Acts, Tariffs and Colonial Trade regulations in 
order to encourage home industries, check foreign competition and 
make the best of her trade relations with the colonies. This system 
worked for some time but ultimately the colonies began to feel that, 
they were being exploited by their mother-country. This led to a 
serious conflict between the colonies and the mother-country and 
England at last lost her American Colonies in George Ill’s reign. 
After this historical event, England gave up her old policy and adopt¬ 
ed the new policy of ‘Free Trade’ or Laissez-faire (‘Let things alone’ 
instead of regulating them). 

Aims of the Mercantile System. In its broader sense its aims: 
have been divided into four classes:— 

1. It aimed at encouraging foreign trade by protecting native in¬ 
dustries. Home industries and manufactures were encouraged and 
the maximum quantity of manufactured goods was sent to foreign 
markets where they were sold at high prices. Imports were discour¬ 
aged and as little as possible of the goods of other countries were im¬ 
ported. The difference of the two values (articles exported and 
imported) was received by the country concerned in gold and silver, 
“A favourable balance of trade was possible only when the total value 
of exported goods was greater than the total value of the imported 
goods”. 

2. It aimed at giving every protection and help to the English 
peasants who concentrated themselves on corn-growing so tha t Eng¬ 
land be self-sufficient in food and it may not have to depend upon 
other countries. Its cultivation of land should be so efficiently man , 
aged that it should produce sufficient food for its own people. 

3. It aimed at building sufficient and efficient navy by encourag¬ 
ing shipping with the help of Navigation Acts. England should have 
plenty of ships and sailors so that they could carry their manufactured 
goods and other goods to far off places to earn huge profits by se lling 
them at fairly high prices. The adventurous English people sailed far 
and wide and discovered different markets for the sale of their goods. 
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They also discovered new sea-routes and new centres of trade. The 
navy could be further used to protect the coasts of England and fight 
her battles on the sea whenever necessary. 

4. It aimed at increasing the national wealth of the country so 
that the people were prosperous and the Government Treasury was 
full. It is material prosperity that generally keeps a people conten¬ 
ted and enables a government to face its difficulties and problems 
with success. National wealth is one of the most important factors 
in the economic and political life of a people. 

Griffith on the Mercantile system. “Mercantile system was self- 
contained aggressive economic nationalism. It implies the study of 
Com Laws. Navigation Acts and Colonial Trade Regulations enacted 
by the English Parliament from the fifteenth to eighteenth century in 
order to exalt the country in economic sphere”. 

Mercantile system under the Tudors. To stop the enclosure 
movement, i.e., to encourage agriculture. Henry VII passed a law in 
1489 by which he forbade his subjects to enclose land for pastures. 
Henry Vll gave protection and encouragement to industry and did his 
best to promote maritime and commercial activities of his people. 
Henry VII passed a Navigation Act in 1485 with the object of giving 
a blow' to the trade of France, stating that French wine and wool 
be brought to England only in English ships equipped with English¬ 
men. 

Henry VII was not in favour of foreign companies trading with 
England and imposed severe restrictions on their trading activities 
with a view to discourage them. Growth of home industries receiv¬ 
ed his due attention. He was of the view that wealth was a great 
power and much could be achieved by wealth. He, therefore, did 
his best to increase the national wealth of two countries. He left a 
secure throne and full treasury to his son. A number of Com Laws 
were passed under the Tudors and the Stuarts to protect English agri¬ 
culture but since they strictly forbade the import of foreign com, the 
price of corn in England went high and finally the Corn Laws had 
to be cancelled in 1846 under Peel. 

To discourage the enclosure movement, Elizabeth passed an Act 
in 1580 by which the maximum number of sheep which a person could 
possess was fixed at 2,000. To promote industries, Elizabeth decided 
to control the corrupted craft guilds and the organisers of medieval 
industries by passing several Acts to reform them. Several Acts had 
already been passed by Henry VII and Edward VI to the above end. 
Elizabeth passed Statute of Artificers also known as Statute of Apr 
prentices (1563) by which the wages of the labourers were to be fix¬ 
ed not by the guild association but by the Justices of the Peace and 
the Act also provided means for adequate training of the labourers 
so as to enable them to produce goods of better quality. Lord 
Burghely, the chief adviser of Elizabeth, took a prominent, part in 
pushing forward the Mercantile system. Many industries like ship 
building, fishing and manufacture of gun-powder, glass, silk, brass 
work, paper, common salt, finer woollen clothes, alum, etc., were eh- 
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couraged and protected. Imports were discouraged. Elizabeth expel¬ 
led the Hansa merchants from England who had practically controlled 
the foreign trade of England. This trade was now to be carried by 
the English. The Turkey company, the Muscovy Company, the East 
India Company, and the Barbary Company took up the task of cap¬ 
turing new markets and controlling the foreign trade of England. By 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign many new industries had developed and 
England had gained immensely. She had imposed strong restrictions 
■on the use of foreign articles by the people of England and in other 
r acpg the use of certain articles prepared in England was made obli¬ 
gatory with a view to give special encouragement to particular indus¬ 
tries. 

Mercantile system under the Stuarts and Hanoverians. The first 
Stuart King continued the policy of Elizabeth in the matter of pro¬ 
tecting and encouraging particular industries. Charles I was not an¬ 
xious about national interests and so he did not attach much import¬ 
ance to the development of industries. 

Cromwell passed a very important Navigation Act in 1651. This 
act forbade the ‘introduction into any territory of the Commonwealth 
the produce of any country in Asia, Africa or America except in ves¬ 
sels owned and manned by Englishmen or Colonists. Imports from 
foreign countries of Europe might be brought only in vessels the own¬ 
ers of which belonged to that nation in which goods were manufac¬ 
tured or produced.’ 

In the first year of his reign, Charles II passed a Navigation Act 
in 1660. It laid down the principles on which colonial trade was to 
be carried on. Firstly, trade between England and her colonies was 
to be carried only in English ships. Secondly, by the clause of the 
Enumerated Articles, colonial products such as sugar, tobacco, cot¬ 
ton and dyestuffs were not to be shipped to any other country save 
England or another colony so that foreign countries desiring colonial 
goods would in the main have to purchase from England. 

Charles II also passed the Trades Act of 1664 which said that 
if any foreign country wanted to send its goods to any English Colony 
. were first to be brought to England. 

The one great result of the various Navigation Acts and Trade 
Acts was to embitter the relations and create a gulf between the colo¬ 
nists and England. In 1696 these acts were re-enacted and clauses 
were added to enforce them with.greater strictness. 

When the Whigs came into power after the Glorious Revolution 
they established a Board of Trade and Plantations in order, to enforce 
with greater strictness the Navigation Acts and the Trade Acts against 
the Colonies. Every effort yas made to deprive the colonies of the 
little political and commercial independence whioh they had enjoyed 
so far. 

The Molasses Act passed in 1733 was another great Whig mer¬ 
cantile measure. This Act subjected the French molasses to heavy 
dyties and made it possible for the colonists to get the same only at 
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prohibitive prices. This seriously affected their trade interests and 
caused them great embitterment. 

The colonists had been exploited in the most ruthless and cruel 
manner and as such the trade policy of the mother-country towards 
its colonies was bound to end in failure. There was uncontrollable 
discontent and unrest among the colonists since the mercantile system 
had done them incalculable loss and reduced them to abject misery. 
It led to the revolt of the American colonies and thus Great Britain 
was deprived of them. England had to change her policy in respect 
of her other colonies. England learnt the great lesson that if she 
was to retain her colonies she must safeguard their interests, give 
them a better and more humane treatment and adopt a wiser and 
.more considerate policy in her dealings with them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HANOVERIAN DYNASTY 

“He (George 1) was brusque , heartless , avarici¬ 
ous, mean , sensual , punctilious and masterful'* 

—Grant Robertson 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE 

1. George I (ITU—1727) 

2, George Ir (1727—1700) 


Frederick Prince of Wales (Died in Duke of Cumber- 

the lifetime of his father), land. 

3. Georjie III'(1760—1S20) 

n. ] 

4. George IV. 5. William IV. Edward Duke of Ker 

(1820—1830) (1830—)837) 

6. Victoria (married Prince Albert) 

(1837—1901) 

GEORGE I (1714—1727) 

His Accession and Character. George I was the son of Sophia 
who was the grand-daughter of Elizabeth and great grand-daughter 
of James 11. He was the ruler of Hanover, a small German State 
and a little over fifty when Queen Anne breathed her last. The Act 
of Settlement (1701) excluded the Old Pretender from the Crown 
by providing that if Anne died issueless, the throne of England would 
pass to Electress Sophia and her Protestant descendants. Anne had 
no issue and Sophia died two months before Queen Anne, so the 
throne passed, according to the Act of Settlement, to George, son of 
Sophia, who was a Protestant. His title was not hereditary but it was 
based on an Act of Parliament (in this case the Act of Settlement 
passed in 1701). 

George did not know even a word of English and did not take 
much interest in the political activities of the country. He was sel¬ 
fish, reserved, thoroughly German in his ideas and anxious to get pen¬ 
sions and posts for his German friends. He had received little edu¬ 
cation and was_ extremely uninteresting. He failed to understand 
British life and institutions and to inspire love and feelings of loyalty 
in the hearts of British people. With all his faults he was welcomed 
by the majority of nation for his accession meant the retaining of the 
Protestant succession in Great Britain. 

His confidence in the Whigs. Even before the death of Queen 
Anne attempts had been made by some Tory ministers of Queen Anne 
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to invite James III, son of James II, to the throne of England but 
he showed his unwillingness to accept it. George knew of these sec¬ 
ret attempts and sinister motives of the Tories when he ascended the 
throne. The Whigs, on the other hand, were anxious for a Protes¬ 
tant successor and proclaimed George as king of England on the 
death of Queen Anne. George, who owed his crown to the support 
of the Whigs, dismissed the Tory ministry on his accession to the 
throne for he believed it to be the stronghold of the Catholic cause, 
and entrusted the administration of the country to the Whigs. 

Q. “The accession of George I to the throne of England 
had a twofold effect, political and constitutional. George I is 
regarded as the first constitutional King of England in the sense 
of the term.” Explain. Or, 

“The accession of George I or the Hanoverian succession is 
a landmark in the constitutional history of England.” Explain. 
Or, 

Bring out the political and constitutional significance of the 
reign of the first two Georges or the Hanoverian Succession in 
England. Or, (P.U. 1958, 55, 50) 

Examine the effects of the Hanoverian succession on the 
growth of Parliament in England. (D.U. 1963) 

(A) POLITICAL IMPORTANCE 

Hanoverian succession had a great political and constitutional im¬ 
portance for England. The Jacobites, who were the followers and 
ardent supporters of James III, resolved to dethrone George I and 
place the Old Pretender (James III), son of James II, on the English 
throne. Politically, we are concerned with the two Jacobite revolts 
to restore the Stuart Dynasty to the throne of England, the establish¬ 
ment of the Whig ascendancy and a change in the foreign policy of 
England, and constitutionally, we are concerned with the development 
of the Cabinet system, rise of the office of Prime Minister and the 
increased power of the Parliament. 

(i) The Jacobite Rising of 1715 or “The Fifteen” (’15). On 
•the same day there were two Jacobite revolts—one in England and 
the other in Scotland. They were defeated at Preston in England 
and at Sheriffmuir in Scotland. The Jacobite rising of 1715 which 
miserably failed in its object is known as the ‘Fifteen (’15) in Eng¬ 
lish history. This rising rather than do any harm to George I con¬ 
firmed the Hanoverian and Protestant succession to the throne of 
England. The other important result of the rising was the Septen¬ 
nial Act of 1716 which increased the life of the Parliament to seven 
years (already by the Triennial Act the life of the Parliament was 
three years) because there was great unrest in the country and there 
was danger of the Tories and Jacobites being returned to Parliament 
in majority in the general election which was due in 1717. 

(ii) The Jacobite Rising of 1745 or the Forty-five (’45). In 
1745 Prince Charles Edward landed in the Highlands with the object 
•of regaining the English crown for his father James III. He entered 
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Edinburgh at the head of a large army and proclaimed his father 
King. His wild Highlanders cut Sir John Cope’s English troops to 
pieces at Prestonpans. He was now master of Scotland and started 
with 6.000 men to try his fortune in England. 

He gained a victory at Falkirk, 1746, but a few months later he 
was utterly defeated at Culloden. The Highlanders were disarmed 
and the Highland chieftains were deprived of their feudal rights over 
their clans." The Jacobites lost every future hope of regaining the 
throne for the Stuart Dynasty and the Hanoverian succession was 
more strongly confirmed than ever. 

(iii) Establishment of Whig Ascendancy. George I was well 
aware of the fact that the Whigs had put him on the throne and 
Tories were strongly opposed to him. He, therefore, dismissed Tory 
minis ters, impeached some of them and entrusted the administration 
to the Whigs. In the new Parliament the Whigs were in majority 
and they managed to keep the power in their hands till the accession 
of George HI in 1760. 

(iv>) Change in foreign policy of England. The accession of 
Hanoverians to the English throne affected the foreign politics of 
E ngland to a great extent. George I was not only the ruler of Eng¬ 
land but also that of Hanover for it had become part of England 
since his accession to the English throne. Henceforth, the rulers of 
England were also the rulers of Hanover. It was more often to pro¬ 
tect the interests of Hanover that England was involved in wars; it 
was to protect the interests of Hanover that England partook in the 
War of Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War. It was on 
the accession of Queen Victoria that Hanover was separated from 
England due to Salic Law (Salic Law in certain countries excluded 
females from inheriting the crown). The Duke of Cumberland was 
appointed to administer Hanover. 

• 1 

(B) Constitutional Importance 

The rule of George I marked the growth of constitutional rule 
in England. George I is regarded the first constitutional king of 
England in the true sense of the term. A constitutional ruler is one 
who entrusts the affairs of administration to Ids ministers and does 
not ever preside over the meetings of ministers. It was in his timp. 
that the Cabinet system developed, the office of the Prime Minister 
came into being and the Party System was strengthened. 

(i) Disappearance of the principle of hereditary succession and 
Divine Right theory of kingship. It were the Bill of Rights ami the 
Act of Settlement that had settled the order of succession to the 
throne. The principle of hereditary succession had died out and it 
rested with the Parliament to bring a suitable person to the throne if 
a reigning monarch was found unfit for the great work. The Stuart 
sovereigns had succeeded to the throne of England on the basig of 
heredity, but after the Glorious Revolution that basis disappeared for 
ever; No sovereign could claim the .throne as a matter of right, it 
was left to the will .of the Parliament to place any competent person 
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on the throne irrespective of any claim. The Divine Right of Theory 
of Kineshio was heard of no more. . With the Hanoverian succession, 
we had constitutional rule in the country and no sovereign ever talk- 
ed of the theory of Divine Right of. Kingship. 


(ii) Development of the Cabinet System. Queen Anne was the 
last British sovereign to preside over the meetings of the Cabinet and 
was also the last to exercise the sovereign’s right to veto any Act of 
Parliament. She took a prominent part in the formation of her coun¬ 
try’s policy. The Cabinet could not fully evolve on account of the 
royal supervision of Queen Anne. 

The Cabinet system made considerable progress in the time of 
George L George i could not speak English. He was entirely ignor¬ 
ant of English manners, customs, politics and methods of government. 
Besides, he had full conlidence in the political sagacity of the Whigs 
to whose support he owed his throne. For all these reasons he deci¬ 
ded to entrust the task of the government to his Whig ministers and 
absent himself from the meetings of the Cabinet which henceforth 
became more and more independent of the Crown. The policy of 
the Government was no longer moulded by the King but by his res¬ 
ponsible ministers. So long the, King had decided though the min¬ 
isters might be consulted, but now, the ministers decided though the 
King might be consulted. Thus more powers passed into the hands 
of the Cabinet, i.e., the power of the Parliament increased while that 
of the sovereign was reduced. 


(m) Rise of the office of the Prime, Minister. The absence of 
the sovereign from the meetings of the Cabinet made it necessary for 
one of the ministers to preside over the -meetings of the' Cabinet _ and 
exercise general supervision. The minister Who presided in the King’s 
place came to be known later on as the Prime Minister. The posi¬ 
tion of the Prime Minister was supreme in- the cabinet, he was the 
head of the cabinet and controlled its activities. This minister ap¬ 
pointed his colleagues to the ministry and chose them froth the party 
which held majority in the-House of Commons. The cabinet had w 
full support of the House of Commons and in fact the. cabinet could 

remain in power only so long as it could retain the eo|aid6nce of the 
House of Commons. Walpole was the first among r ministers or the 
first Prime Minister of England and remained in powter as long as he 
was supported by the House of Commons (1720—1741). All the min¬ 
isters were of one way of thinking and' supported the Prime Minister: 
He dismissed those ministers who opposed’his policy. The rise of 
the office of Prime Minister increased the independence of the Cabi¬ 
net which means that the government of the country was left to the 
Parliament under the leadership, of the Prime Minister.' This is what 
is called constitutional government. “William IP sod Anne had ,,been 
accustomed to dismiss I any member of; the ministry with, whom they 
were dissatisfied, but with the Hanoverians, the relations between the 
Sovereign and the Cabinet became so-changed; that George I Could 
■gather interfere with ffie - minister .nw.refuse his .assent t® any mea* 
(B» m|aed by -the Parliament-’’ The Cabinet : system became * nev 
cognised part of the English constitution. 
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(iv) Growth of the Party system. The first two Georges chose 
their ministers from the Whig Party that was in majority in the House 
of Commons. The practice of choosing ministers from the majority 
party had existed since the time of William III. This practice was 
further strengthened by the first two Georges and ultimately became 
a convention of the English Constitution. 

(v) Increase in the duration and power of the Parliament. The 

other constitutional result of the Hanoverian succession was the pass¬ 
age of the Septennial Act of 1716 by the Parliament which, lengthen¬ 
ed its life from three to seven years. The Parliament was now. all- 
powerful for the ministers were to be chosen from the majority party 
in the House of Commons; it had the right to discuss the national 
policy and several Acts in the previous reigns had already empower¬ 
ed it to decide the order of succession to the throne and given it con¬ 
trol over the national army and expenditure. “The Hanoverian suc- 
.cession led to the domination of the Whig Party, and the domina¬ 
tion of the Whigs enhanced the power of Parliament, which was 
under the control of the land-owning aristocracy. Consequently, Bri¬ 
tain became an oligarchy—a state ruled by a privileged minority of its 
people.” Gradually the power shifted to the House of Commons 
.which ultimately became a supreme power in the State during the 
19th century. (Also consult the reign of George II—the contribu¬ 
tion of Walpole to the evolution of the Cabinet system). 1 ' 

' Q. “The Act of Settlement had given England a foreign 
sovereign; the presence of a foreign sovereign gave her a Prime 
Minister.” Discuss. . 

How the Act of Settlement gave England a foreign Sove¬ 
reign ? By the Bill of Rights (1689), the Crown of England was 
^offered jointly to William and his wife Mary (a Protestant daughter 
*bf James II); if William and Mary died issueless, the throne w^s, to 
pass to Mary’s Protestant sister Anne and her Protestant descendants; 
if Anne had no descendants the throne was to be inherited by the 
descendants of William III by any other wife. Anne’s last soxr. the 
Tittle Duke of Gloucester died in 1700 .and William did not marry 
after the death of Mary. There was, therefore, the necessity.of 'regu- 
dating the order of succession to the throne by a Parliamentary Act. 

■ In 1701 was passed the Act of v Settlement to provide, for. a' .Pro¬ 
testant successor to the throne. This Act .provided that if William 
and his sister-in-law Anne had no issue to succeed them.to the throne, 
it was to go to Electress Sophia of Hanover, and her Protestant child¬ 
ren. Sophia was the grand-daughter of James II who dial a little be¬ 
fore, Anne .breathed her last. On die death of Quebn Anne, Sophia’s 
son George ascended the throne in accordance with the pVoVisiohs of 
die Act of Settlement. ■ • ' : 

v It is true that some attempts were made by the Tories' to restore 
ihe throne to James II and his .descendants, but, all their.attempts proV: 
ed ineffective. The Hanoverian. succession wag .further. .strengthened 
]?Jf.the support of the Whigs who were determined to make the RlSfl'o- 
fvhQn (of 1688) a subbesSP Thus -ft hvi's the’Art 'bf -Settldmenl thhtgave 
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England a foreign king, George by name and a German by nationa¬ 
lity ( w ho ruled Hanover; a small state in Germany, when he was pro¬ 
claimed king of England). 

How the presence of a foreign sovereign gave England her Prime 
Minister. George I. a German by nationality, and who had never 
visited England, did not understand or speak English nor did he try 
to learn the English language. He had no interest in English politics. 
Besides, he had no knowledge of the working of the Cabinet. People 
had made him king for his being a Protestant. George hated Tories be¬ 
cause they were opposed to his succession and they had made several 
attempts to bring back James II and his descendants to the throne 
of England. He placed his confidence in the Whigs for they were 
solely responsible for the Hanoverian succession. He entrusted tire 
government to them and ceased to attend the meetings of the Cabinet 
which were, to the end of Queen Anne’s reign, presided over by the 
reigning sovereign. In the absence of the king the ministers annual¬ 
ly chose from among themselves an able and influential minister to 
preside over the meetings of the Cabinet and guide its proceedings. 
The Minister who presided in the king's place naturally gained ex¬ 
traordinary importance. Evidently, his position was one of pre-emin¬ 
ence and that of superiority over others, but the term ‘Prime Minis¬ 
ter’ was recognised by the British Constitution much later on. Even 
Walpole hated the terra and there was a strong public feeling against 
any attempt to establish a Prime Minister. Under Walpole, a great 
statesman and the first Prime Minister in practice (though the term 
Prime Minister was not used at that time), all the important char¬ 
acteristics of the Cabinet System were thoroughly developed. Hence, 
it would be most appropriate to say that the presence of a foreign 
sovereign gave England a Prime Minister. It was under him that 
the Cabinet system was fully developed and certain practices that 
formed the essentials of the Cabinet system were fully developed and 
lasted even up to this day. (For this please carefully study the reign 
of George II). 

Q. Write short notes on The Septennial Act, 1716 and The 
South Sea Bubble. 

The Septennial Act, 1716. According to the Triennial Act of 
1694, the duration of Parliament was to be three years. In 1715, as 
the Jacobite Revolt was growing, the ministry feared to risk a gene¬ 
ral election at so critical a time and the Triennial Act was substitut¬ 
ed by the Septennial Act of 1716. The life of the Parliament was 
extended by this Act to seven years. 

This Act had a great constitutional importance. The stability 
of Parliament increased and the influence of the ministry was strength¬ 
ened, It secured Hanoverian succession by the continuance of the 
Whigs in power. The long term of seven years gave an opportunity 
to the House of Commons to become more independent of the influ¬ 
ence of the sovereign and his supporters. 

The South Sea Bubble. In 1711 a company called the South 
Sea Company was formed to trade with South America, and which 
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hoped to do such great things, that in 1719 the directors offered to 
pay off the National Debt, by giving shares in the undertaking to 
those to whom the government owed money, if the ministers in return 
would give then special privileges. In April 1720, the government 
passed a Bill accepting the offer of the South Sea Company to advance 
seven and a half million of pounds. All England went wild to have 
South Sea shares; and a share of £100 was sold for £1000. Other 
bubble companies soon sprang up to take advantage of the mania. 
The South Sea directors, finding that the smaller companies were 
spoiling their market, exposed some of them and in doing this ruin¬ 
ed themselves. The shares fell rapidly from £ 1000 to £ 135 and at 
last almost to nothing. The South Sea Bubble had burst, the Com¬ 
pany failed and hundreds were ruined. 



CHAPTER XIX 


GEORGE II (1727—1760) 


“Robert Walpole was at once the ablest and 
the most characteristic of the statesmen of the 
Whig reign." ' 


1 

His Accession and Character. He was the son of George I and' 
succeeded his father to the throne in 1727, at the ripe age of 44. 

He was a thorough German and one advantage which he posses¬ 
sed over his iather was that he could speak English tongue though 
not so perfectly. He was passionate, stubborn and narrow-minded. 
He was very fond of Hanover and anxious to protect it even by sac¬ 
rificing England for it. He had little force of character and he was 
never popular with his English subjects. His ungracious manners 
and his open preference for Hanover made it impossible for his sub¬ 
jects to look upon him as an English King. 

“George II was not intelligent, but was straightforward and 
courageous.” (Gardiner). 

Q. Give an account of Sir Robert Walpole with special ref¬ 
erence to his work and achievement. Or, 

Explain Walpole’s claims to greatness as a statesman. 

Or, (D.U. 1956, 52; P.U. 1955, 53) 


Robert Walpole was at once the ablest and the most char¬ 
acteristic of the statesmen of the Whig reign.” Discuss. 


(P.U. 1958, 48, 45, 43, 37). .. 

His Early Career. He was bom in 1676 in the house of 
a Norfolk gentleman. His father had nineteen children and Robert 
Walpole, the fifth, was the eldest of those who survived. He studied 
at Eton and then he went to the King’s College. His father died when 
he was only twenty-four years. His father gave him a large pro¬ 
perty and so Walpole was a man of independent means. He entered 
Parliament in 1701 and became Secretary of War in 1708. In 1715 
he became the Chancellor of the Exchequer and as he disagreed with 
his colleagues on matters of foreign policy, he resigned; but after the 
cnsis of 1720 he accepted the posts of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury. In 1721 he was appointed Prime 
Minister and held this office till 1742. 


His Character. He was an easy-going, good-natured, but some¬ 
what coarse country squire. He was a man of sound commonsense 
and great business capacity which he devoted to the interest of his 
cajuttry. He loved power and wanted to keep Parliament under his 
control. He never appeared to be in a hurry and had the invaluable 
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faculty for forgetting his worries. “I throw off my cares when I 
throw off my clothes,” he said. 

His Aim and Policy. His chief aim was to make his own party, 
the Whigs, very strong and himself the leader of the party. He fur¬ 
ther wanted to make the Hanoverian Dynasty safe on the throne and 
give material prosperity to the country. He had these four aims in 
view. He followed a policy of peace at home and peace abroad. 
He was the first and greatest of Prime Ministers of England. He 
said, “The most pernicious circumstances in which this country can 
be are those of war; as we must be losers while it lasts and cannot 
be great gainers when it ends.” Jn his own words, “Peace at any 
price.” He saved Europe from war for a long time. 

His Domestic Policy. Ho was anxious to make his country 
prosperous and contented and therefore followed a policy of peace. 
He was a great Prime Minister. He was not in favour of many 
changes and his motto was “Let sleeping dogs lie” or “Let alone.” 
Both from policy and temperament he avoided extremes and stuck 
to the path ‘of compromise and a via media in civil and religious 
matters. He displeased none and adopted a highly expedient middle, 
way. He believed that a policy of peace would bring prosperity. to 
the people. He devoted his full attention to the encouragement of 
trade and commerce which ultimately made the people rich and 
happy. 

His policy was “Expediency," i.e„ what he did was suitable and; 
convenient and never created opposition. It was his common say-' 
ing that, “Everyman has his price and if that price is paid, you. can 
get any work out of him.” .1 

His Religious Policy. He was in favour of toleration, and helped 4 
the Dissenters in holding offices in spite of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. When the Dissenters requested him to repeal the Acts, hei 
pleaded his inability to do so by saying that the time was not yet ripei 
for that. He knew that if he repealed those Acts, he would be irri-' 
taring the Church. He passed every year an Indemnity Act by' 
which the Dissenters were permitted to hold offices in spite of- the 
Test and Corporation Acts. 

His Colonial Policy. Walpole was sympathetic in his dealings; 
with the colonists. His colonial policy was very liberal and aimed . 
at providing all facilities to the colonies. He gave much liberty to 
the Americans in spite of the Navigation Acts. The English gov¬ 
ernors there had special instructions from the Home Government to ; 
encourage self-government and to make colonial trade gradually free. 

His Foreign Policy. His foreign policy was one of peace. It 
was his great anxiety to maintain peace abroad and avoid war. for 
he was essentially a peace minister. He was fully convinced of the 
value and advantages of a peace policy. ‘Peace at any price’ was 
the guiding star of his foreign policy. His foreign policy Was as ; 
calm as his domestic policy. ‘Lit sleeping dogs lie’ was his .great' 
motto both in domestic and foreign policy., He purposely ay§ded 
wax for it meant (a) heavy expenses , ,an^ therefore, feeavy tax^K.' ; 
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(b) an increase in the National Debt, (c) the probability of Jacobite 
invasions. He was interested very little in European politics and 
saved England from war on many occasions. He maintained lie 
alliance with France and kept on good terms with the aged French 
Minister, Cardinal Fleury, who loved peace as much as Walpole. 
His main object was to save England from war. In 1733, when the 
War of the Polish Succession broke out, he refused to join it and 
declared in 1734, “There are 50,000 men slain this year in Europe 
and not one Englishman.” It was much against his will that he was 
compelled bv a strong public opinion to declare war against Spain in 
1739. 

London welcomed the news of war with bells and bonfires, but 
angrily said Walpole: “Ah, you can ring your bells now, but soon 
you will be wringing your hands!” He meant that this war with 
Spain would lead to a war with the French and that the nation would 
wish itself at peace again. “Peace and prosperity within and peace 
without” were the keynotes of Walpole’s foreign policy. 

The war with Spain, also called Jenkin’s Ear War, was not pro* 
perly managed and Walpole who was blamed for mismanagement 
was forced to resign in 1742. He died in 1745. 

His Commercial and Financial Policy. In the field of fiscal 
policy he secured the greatest achievement. He was a great states¬ 
man and an able financier. He was in favour of free trade. Among 
his financial measures the following are particularly worthy of note:— 

1. He adopted measures to reduce the burden of National Debt. 
He observed strict economy in the general expenses of the govern¬ 
ment. 

2. He removed vexatious duties on export from 106 articles of 
British manufacture and duties on import from 38 articles of raw 
material. He also reduced taxes in many cases. His policy of low 
taxation besides improving financial position reconciled the tax payers 
to Hanoverian rule. 

3. He gave large facilities to the colonies in matters of trade, 
and allowed them to trade directly with other countries. He passed 
the Rice Act and the Molasses Act for the colonies and allowed them 
concession in the trade of rice and molasses with other countries. 

4. He gave special facilities for the development of industries 
and manufactures. Walpole gave immense impetus to colonial trade 
also. He was anxious to encourage colonial commerce because the 
more prosperous the colonies, the greater would be their demand for 
British manufactured goods. He restored commercial prosperity. 

5. He introduced an Excise Bill to check smuggling of wine 
and tobacco but he had to withdraw the Bill. (The Customs are 
duties paid by importers on certain foreign productions when landed 
on English shores. The Excise is an inland tax levied on articles 
BMtBllfactured in England, and paid generally by the dealers). To 
mMNt smuggling, which was then practised to an incredible extent, 
Wmmte proposed to bring wine and tobacco under the law of Ex- 
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cise but the merchants raised such a hue and cry against the Bill that 
Walpole thought it wise to withdraw the Bill. It was a very whole¬ 
some measure but the merchants failed to understand its signific¬ 
ance. 

6. He levied a tax on beer. Although it was very unpopular 
with the Scotch, yet he persisted and kept it up. 

7. He very skilfully managed the affairs of the South Sea Com¬ 
pany and thus saved the country from ruin. “The measures he took 
to relieve the distress of the share-holders in the ill-fated South Sea 
Company showed him to be the greatest finance minister of the day 
and marked him as the one statesman capable of inspiring confi¬ 
dence at that critical period.” 

His wise financial measures made the country rich and able to 
bear the burden of wars in which England was engaged after Walpole. 
“He had kept the peace and had allowed men to grow rich by leaving 
them to pursue their own callings without interference”. (Gardiner). 

An Estimate of Walpole 

Peace in the country. Walpole was a great peace minister and 
so he was able to establish perfect peace in the country. He care¬ 
fully kept England out of war and did not interfere in European 
politics. His policy was “let alone”, “expediency”, and not to create 
any sort of discontent and excitement at home, for he never made 
violent and radical changes. His policy of peace made the Han¬ 
overian dynasty secure on the throne of England and ended all possi¬ 
bilities of further Jacobite rebellions. Thus the permanence of Re¬ 
volution Settlement was ensured. 

Walpole deserves the gratitude of his countrymen because he 
gave peace to a country tired of civil strife and foreign wars of the 
preceding period. He gave England twenty years of what she most 
needed—quiet government. 

Prosperity in the Country. Walpole’s policy of peace at home 
and abroad brought great prosperity to England . He carefully kept 
the country out of war and devoted his attention to the growth of 
trade and commerce and encouraged industries and manufactures. 
His time was one of great national industry and prosperity. Being 
an able financier he introduced a number of wise financial reforms 
which brought great prosperity to the English people. He gave Eng¬ 
land time to recover from the effects of the wars against Louis XIV, 
to extend her colonial Empire, to obtain wealth and thus to gain 
strength to face the coming wars. “Whilst the Continental nations, 
engaged as they were in constant warfare, were recklessly spending 
their money and rashly wearing out their strength, Walpole’s wise 
policy was chiefly instrumental in furthering Britain’s prosperity.” 

Under Walpole’s regime taxes were light, public credit was high 
and the administration of justice was free from extraneous interfer¬ 
ence. Both in colonial and commercial matters, he fostered freedom 
or trade. His healing fiscal policy ranks him as one of the greatest 
financiers England ever produced. 
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“Walpole’s rule had not been an inspiring one. But his policy 
of peace abroad and inactivity at home had two results: It made 
the Hanoverian dynasty secure and it gave the country a breathing 
space which enabled her to endure the exertions of the later wars of, 
the century. Surely he was a great statesman and his financial policy 
did much to develop the prosperity and trade of the country.” 

Constitutional Progress or the development of the Cabinet system 
in the Country. George I was ignorant of the English language, 
English politics and matters of government and so he did not preside 
over the meetings of the Cabinet. In his absence Walpole was chosen' 
to preside over the Cabinet meetings and he came to be called the; 
first Prime Minister. He upheld the supremacy of the House of 5 
Commons. Under him the Cabinet system developed and it became' 
a recognised principle of the English Constitution. By driving out 
from his Cabinet all colleagues who did not agree with his policy oc 
Who would not submit to his leadership as Premier, Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole did most to evolve the principle of collective responsibility o£ 
the Cabinet and the supremacy of the Prime Minister as the leading 
man in the Cabinet and the Commons. 

“No one before him (Walpole) had that independence of royal 
control, that authoritative voice in the choice of colleagues, that 
dominating will in the determination of policy which are indispensa¬ 
ble marks of Premiership.” 

A Successfid Statesman. Walpole proved an eminently success¬ 
ful statesman. By pursuing a policy of peace he made the people 
contented and prosperous. The nationwide panic created by the’ 
South Sea Bubble was removed by his satisfying the shareholders and 
restoring national credit. The burden of heavy taixation and National" 
Debt were largely reduced by his wise commercial and financial 
plans. Industries and manufactures received special encouragement 
at his hands. This led to enormous increase of trade which added 
so much to the wealth of the country that it felt no difficulty in meet¬ 
ing the expenses'of wars in which England was involved after Wal¬ 
pole. His expert guidance in financial measures enabled the country, 
to withstand all future problems and maintain its position with dig¬ 
nity. 

He is sometimes accused of corruption and bribery. But it can 
be said in his defence that corruption and bribery were the faults of; 
the age. Neither they began with Walpole’s political life, nor did 
they end with his death. He used all methods fair or otherwise not.for 
his personal gain but to make himself and his party politically strong 
fot the good of his country. His constant object before him was to: 
promote the good of his country. If Tories were not suppressed the 
work of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 would have been undone.' 
The good of. the country lay in ensuring Hanoverian succession for 
otherwise limited monarchy and triumph of Protestantism -would have 
been impossible. 

Q. Describe the contribution of Walpole to the evolution of 
ate Cabinet system or to the development .of the British Consti-i 
tution. Or, 
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Show how Sir Robert Walpole can be regarded as the first' 
Prime Minister in the true and complete sense of the term, or he 
was ‘the fir 1 -! real Prime Minister that English historv knows.” 
Or, 


Q. Trace the growth of the Cabinet system under the first 
two Georges. 


Development of the Cabinet under Walpole or his contri- 
bution to the Constitution. The Cabinet system began in the reign of 
William III and developed under Queen Anne, but the system was 
fully developed after the Hanoverian succession under George I and- 
George II when Sir Robert Waipoie was Prime Minister from 1721 
to 1742. He was the tirst statesman under whom all the character¬ 
istics of the Cabinet Government developed. 


As George I and George II were Germans, they were ignorant 
of English language and politics; and so took little interest ~in the 
affairs of the country. They ceased to attend Cabinet meetings and 
entrusted the administration to the Whigs to whose support they 
owed their succession. The absence of the king from the meetings, 
of the Cabinet led to two important results—tirst, the Ministers were 
able to discuss and confer more freely and presented to the king 
the result of their discussion in the form of a common concerted 
plan; secondly, in the absence of the king they had to select a min¬ 
ister from among themselves to preside over the meetings of the 
Cabinet and conduct its proceedings. Such a man naturally came to 
be regarded more important than others. This President became 
men recognised chief and was later on known as the Prime Minister 
Such a person possessed great importance in the Council and had 
the principal place in the confidence of the king, but the office of 

nn?v m wi^ m tfrPo^ me . a u C f rly “?°8 ni8ed P art of the Constitution* 
only when the Parliament had established its control over the Minis* 

^ rs ° f t ? r °^,- inore fuUy * WaJ P°le has been called the Drill 
par S ^“s® of the strict discipline which he 

did nlrt ^r^J^K P K- rty ‘- u® Jn “? ediatel y dismissed the Minister who- 
did not agree with him in hts policy and political views. 

tag PraCUCK ,0Ok ***° d "' 


1. Supremacy of the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister was 

Jn..nfhf e ti, at - ^ Cabmet since the first two Georges on ac- 

workin? nfl rfh- a T °i language, English politics and the- 

working of th r Cabmet system had ceased to attend the Cabinet meet- 

£ ofthoPOri&m “taOTg 
isters or the Cabinet. The decisions of the Cabinet were tn fv» 

veyed to the king by the President. Hewastoact Tsthe mJZ 

^bin^ m ^ ai< ^ tiC ilt^ etWee u ^ and the monarch. “As the- 

Cabmet stands between the sovereign and the Parliament tn 

nme Munster stands between the sovereign and the Cabinet.” 

„ f t ?~ Poli J ic ?I homogeneity. The Prime.Minister was the leader- 
Of the taajonty party in the House of Commott, HTappointS^f 
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.his colleagues and insisted that they should have the same opinion in 
politics as himself and follow the party programme. He dismissed 
those Ministers who did not agree with him. “By exercising the 
functions of a Prime Minister he gave political homogeneity and 
.solidarity to the Cabinet and thus permanently moulded the machi¬ 
nery of government.” 

3 . Prime Minister and the Cabinet had to resign when they lost 
.confidence of the House of Commons. It became the established 
principle of the English constitution that the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet could remain in office till they were not outvoted in the 
House of Commons, i.e., enjoyed the confidence of the party which 
was in majority in the House of Commons. 

4 . Responsibility of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet to the 
House of Commons alone. Another constitutional principle, that the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet were responsible to the House of 
Commons and not to the House of Lords was also established. Under 
Walpole the prestige and position of the House of Commons definite¬ 
ly increased. Professor Hearn has summarised the contribution made 
by Walpole to the development of the Constitution like this: “It 
was Walpole who first administered the government in accordance 
•with his own views of political requirements. It was Walpole who 
first conducted the business of the country in the House of Commons. 
It was Walpole who in the conduct of that business first insisted upon 
the support for his measures of all servants of the Crown who had 
seats in Parliament. It was under Walpole that die House of Com¬ 
mons became the dominant power in the State, and rose in ability 
.and influence as well as in actual power above the House of Lords. 
It was Walpole who set the example of quitting office, while he still 
retained the undiminished affection of the king, for the avowed rea¬ 
son that he had ceased to possess the confidence of the House of 
•Commons.” 

Trevelyan says, “It was Sir Robert Walpole, the Whig Peace 
Minister from 1721—42, who did most to evolve the principle of the 
common responsibility of the Cabinet, and the supremacy of the 
Prime Minister as the leading man at once in the Cabinet and the 
■Commons.” 

The period of Walpole’s supremacy was one of great importance 
in the development of the Constitution—and this specially in three 
•directions. It was the period during which the centre of gravity of 
political power shifted definitely to the House of Commons; the foun¬ 
dations of the Cabinet system were laid; and the office of the Prime 
Minister began to develop. 

Is it true that Walpole’s administration had no history? It is 
.sometimes said that Walpole’s administration had no history or his 
period was a period of political stagnation. This view is, however, 
■quite wrong. It was a period of stagnation in the sense that Walpole 
made no conquests and won no wars, but he rendered England a 
.great service by giving her (i) peace and prosperity, (ii) the Cabinet 
•type of government, (iii) a Prime Minister and fivl the caDacitv to 
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fight her future wars. In the face of all this it would be great injus¬ 
tice and quite wrong to say that Walpole’s administration has no his¬ 
tory. He gave England a period of rest and peace which was very- 
necessary for it. 

It has been very correctly said that England owed twenty years of 
peace and prosperity to Walpole’s policy of peace abroad and inac¬ 
tivity abroad. During this period of peace England was able to im¬ 
prove her economic condition and thus England was able to bear the 
burden of her future wars and if there had been no period of peace it 
would have been a great problem for her to stand the pressure of 
wars from which England did not escape. 

Q. (a) Attempt a brief account of Jegkm’s J3ar War 1739- 
1742 and show how it was followed by the fall of Walpole? 

(b) Describe briefly the War of Austrian Succession (1740— 
1748). 

The Assiento Agreement allowed the English to send one 
ship-load to South America annually. But the English violated the 
agreement by sending more than one ship as the trade proved very 
profitable to them. Seeing that the English had broken the Agree¬ 
ment by sending more than one ship, the Spaniards stationed guards 
on the coast to get hold of the smugglers. The Spaniards got hold 
of the English smugglers and sailors and often ill-treated them. They 
cut off the ear of Captain Jenkin who brought his story to the Eng¬ 
lish people in England. Spain was now in alliance with France and 
anxious to regain Gibraltar and other places. The whole English 
nation cried for war but Walpole was opposed to it. At last Wal¬ 
pole was so much pressed by the people that he had to declare war 
much against his wishes. The English did not prosper in the war. 

Walpole was held responsible for the failure of the war. He be¬ 
came unpopular and lost confidence of the people. In the elections- 
of 1741 he lost majority and resigned in 1742. 

(b) Causes oj the War of Austrian Succession (1740—48). Char¬ 
les VI of Austria who had no male issue ensured the succession of his 
daughter Maria Theresa by drawing a document called the Pragma¬ 
tic Sanction to which the great European Powers agreed. But on the 
death of Charles VI, Fredrick II, King of Prussia, broke the Pragma¬ 
tic Sanction by capturing Silesia. The Elector of Bavaria claimed 
the Empire as he was elected Emperor by the petty provinces of the 
Austrian dominions. France and Spain supported him. Walpole 
tried to keep England out of conflict but after his fall in 1742 the 
Carteret Ministry joined Austria. 

Parties. Austria with England and Holland on its side fought 
against France, Spain and Russia. 

Events. The French were defeated at the battle of Dettingen 
in 1743 and were compelled to evacuate Germany. France and Spain 
made a plan to incite and help the Jacobite rebellion in England and 
thus to divert the English attention towards home. The Fnglkti were 
defeated at Fountenoy in 1745. The French gained success on land 
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but the English defeated the French in 1747 off Finisterre. The war 
ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Terms. 1. Maria Theresa was recognised to be the real ruler 
of Austria. 

2. The conquests made during the war were given back to each 
other. 

3. Prussia got Silesia. 

4. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succession in F.ngla^ 
and the Pretender, son of James II. was to be expelled from France. 
This treaty practically put an end to the intrigues of the Jacobites. 

5. The English and the French agreed to remain on friendly 
•terms. 

N.B.—One great result of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was that, 
the Hanoverian succession was internationally acknow¬ 
ledged. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
Pitt the Elder. The Whigs 

Q. Give the causes, events and results of the Seven Years’ 
Wth (1756—1763). Or, 

Give an account of the Diplomatic Revolution. 

Causes. Ever since the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Maria 
Theresa had longed to get back Silesia. France, Sweden, Russia, and 
Saxony were willing to help her. Frederick II of Prussia made an 
alliance with England and declared war against Saxony. The period 
from 1748 to 1756 was a period in which the Continental powers were 
busy preparing for a great war. The war may be ascribed to two 
main causes: (/) The commercial and colonial rivalry between Eng¬ 
land and France both in the East and the West and (//) the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Thus the Seven 
Years’ War began, which was carried on between England and Prus¬ 
sia on one side, and France, Russia, Austria and Saxony on the other. 
It lasted from 1756 to 1763. 

Events in Europe. The French took" Minorca. Admiral By- 
ing was sent against them, but he could not overcome them. The 
Duke of Cumberland retreated before the French army and agreed 
at Closterzeven to allow them to occupy Hanover. Frederick routed 
the French and the Germans at Rossback. in Saxony, in 1757 and 
the Austrians at Luthen. in Silesia. In 1759 the English and Han¬ 
overians under the Duke of Ferdinand defeated the French at Min- 
rien. Admiral Boscawen sank five French ships off Lagos. Admiral 
Hawke defeated the rest of the fleet off Quibem Bay. In ‘1762 Eng¬ 
land was obliged to declare war against Spain, and won brilliant vic¬ 
tories over France and Spain. 

Events in America. Generals Abercnomby, Amherst Wolfe, 
and Howe were sent to' America. Admiral Boscawen was sent with 
a fleet to attack Louisburgh. In 1758. Louisburgh and Cape Breton 
fdl into the hands of the English. Fort Dequesne was retaken by 
a body of Highlanders and Americans under Generals Forbes and 
Washington and was named Pitsburgh after Pitt. At Ticonderoga. 
General Abercromby was defeated and Lord Howe killed. But in 
1759 Ticonderoga Crown Point and Niagara were all taken. In 
1759 General Wolfe took Quebec from the French under Montcalm, 
after hard fighting in which both Wolf and Montcalm were killed 
The year 1759 was called ‘Annus Mirabilis —The Wonderful Year. 

Events in Spain. - Spain was secretly helping France and. thus 
yim was declared against hen The English fleet captured Havana 
and -Manila. > 
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Events in India . In India Colonel Eyre-Coote defeated the 
French at Wandewash in 1760 and Pondicherry was taken by the 
English in 1761. In 1764 it was given back to the French. 

N.B.—During the first period, which lasted for about two years 
(1756—1757), misfortune tracked the English with pitiless 
constancy. But after Pitt joined the ministry in 1757, al¬ 
most in an instant, failure was changed into success and 
the English and their allies were victorious on the battle¬ 
fields of Germany, Canada and India. “He (Pitt) put 
new life in the deadening elements and the last five years 
of war proved to be the years of untarnished glory in all 
the theatres of war.” 

Terms of the Peace of Paris (1763). 1. France ceded to Eng¬ 
land, Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and some West Indian Is¬ 
lands. 

2. The French were allowed to have a share in the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries and the tiny Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
to serve as resting places for French fishermen. 

3. The French got back Pondicherry and other possessions in 
India but they were not to be fortified. England retained Minorca. 

4. Spain ceded Florida to England but she got back Manila and 
Havannah from England. 

5. Prussia kept Silesia. 

Effects of the Seven Years' War. A turning point in the his¬ 
tory of the world. 

England, (i) Political influence of England increased in Ame¬ 
rica and India. The triumph of England in America and India was 
the culmination of the history of the first British Empire. In India 
the. French were reduced to the position of a trading nation for they 
were not allowed to fortify their posts. Thus the English became the 
only European power in India, supreme and without a rival. French 
influence was also destroyed in America and in other places which 
were brought under the control of Britain. Britain was now supreme 
on land as well as on the seas. England was without any serious 
rival, her trade and commerce increased and she pushed on the work 
of colonizing the world without difficulty. 

(ii) English supremacy was established at sea. England ’s un¬ 
disputed naval ascendancy was another striking result of the war; 
The English became supreme on the sea and their position as such 
was unchallenged. She was recognised as , the undisputed ‘mistress 
of the sea.’ England stood foremost in the rank of European nations 
as a great colonising power. “Henceforth the face of England was to 
the ocean, but her back was turned to the Continent of Europe.” 

. (iii) England became a foremost colonial and commercial 
power. With her absolute supremacy established on the' sea, Eng¬ 
land was without a rival in commerce. The energy of France was 
almost exhausted and there was no other Power to compete with 
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fight her future wars. In the face of all this it would be great injus¬ 
tice and quite wrong to say that Walpole’s administration has no his¬ 
tory. He gave England a period of rest and peace which was very 
necessary for it. 

it has been very correctly said that England owed twenty years ol 
peace and prosperity to Walpole’s policy of peace abroad and inac¬ 
tivity abroad. During this period of peace England was able to im¬ 
prove her economic condition and thus England was able to bear the 
burden of her future wars and if there had been no period of peace it 
would have been a great problem for her to stand the pressure of 
wars from which England did not escape. 

Q. (a) Attempt a brief account of Jejfbin’s -Ear War 1739- 
1742 and show how it was followed by the fall of Walpole? 

(b) Describe briefly the War of Austrian Succession (1740— 
1748). 

The Assiento Agreement allowed the English to send one 
ship-load to South America annually. But the English violated the 
agreement by sending more than one ship as the trade proved very 
profitable to them. Seeing that the English had broken the Agree¬ 
ment by sending more than one ship, the Spaniards stationed guards 
on the coast to get hold of the smugglers. The Spaniards got hold 
of the English smugglers and sailors and often ill-treated them. They 
cut off the ear of Captain Jenkin who brought his story to the Eng¬ 
lish people in England. Spain was now in alliance with France and 
anxious to regain Gibraltar and other places. The whole English 
nation cried for war but Walpole was opposed to it. At last Wal¬ 
pole was so much pressed by the people that he had to declare war 
much against his wishes. The English did not prosper in the war. 

Walpole was held responsible for the failure of the war. He be¬ 
came unpopular and lost confidence of the people. In the elections- 
of 1741 he lost majority and resigned in 1742, 

(b) Causes of the War of Austrian Succession (1740—48). Char¬ 
les VI of Austria who had no male issue ensured the succession of his 
daughter Maria Theresa by drawing a document called the Pragma¬ 
tic Sanction to which the great European Powers agreed. But on the 
death of Charles VI, Fredrick II, King of Prussia, broke the Pragma¬ 
tic Sanction by capturing Silesia. The Elector of Bavaria claimed 
the Empire as he was elected Emperor by the petty provinces of the 
Austrian dominions. France and Spain supported him. Walpole 
tried to keep England out of conflict but after bis fall in 1742 the 
Carteret Ministry joined Austria. 

Parties. Austria with England and Holland on its side fought 
against France, Spain and Russia. 

Events. The French were defeated at the battle of Dettingenr 
in 1743 and were compelled to evacuate Germany. France and S pan* 
made a plan to incite and help the Jacobite rebellion in England amT 
thus to divert the English attention towards home. The English were 
defeated at Fountenoy in 174S, The French gained success cm land 
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but the English defeated the French in 1747 off Finisterre, The war 
ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Terms. 1. Maria Theresa was recognised to be the real ruler 
of Austria. 

2. The conquests made during the war were given back to each 
other. 

3. Prussia got Silesia. 

4. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succession in England 
and the Pretender, son of James II. was to be expelled from France. 
This treaty practically put an end to the intrigues of the Jacobites. 

5. The English and the French agreed to remain on friendly 
■terms. 

N.B.—One great result of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was that, 
the Hanoverian succession was internationally acknow¬ 
ledged. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
Pitt the Elder. The Whigs 

Q. Give the causes, events and results of the Seven Years’ 
Wth (1756—1763). Or, 

Give an account of the Diplomatic Revolution. 

' Causes. Ever since the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Maria 
Theresa had longed to get back Silesia. France, Sweden, Russia, and 
Saxony were willing to help her. Frederick II of Prussia made an 
alliance with England and declared war against Saxony. The period 
from 1748 to 1756 was a period in which the Continental powers were 
busy preparing for a great war. The war may be ascribed to two 
main causes: (/) The commercial and colonial rivalry between Eng¬ 
land and France both in the East and the West and («) the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Thus the Seven 
Years’ War began, which was carried on between England and Prus¬ 
sia on one side, and France, Russia, Austria and Saxony on the other. 
It lasted from 1756 to 1763. 

. . Events in Europe. The French took Minorca. Admiral By- 
ing was sent against them, but he could not overcome them. The 
Duke of Cumberland retreated before the French army and agreed 
at Closterzeven to allow them to occupy Hanover. Frederick routed 
the French and the Germans at Rossback. in Saxony, in 1757 and 
the Austrians at Luthen. in Silesia. In 1759 the English and Han¬ 
overians under the Duke of Ferdinand defeated the French at Min- 
den. Admiral Boscawen sank five French ships off Lagos. Admiral 
Hawke defeated the rest of the fleet off Quibem Bay. In *1762 Eng¬ 
land was obliged to declare war against Spain, and won b rilliant vic¬ 
tories over France and Spain. 

Events in America. Generals Abercromby, Amherst, Wolfe, 
and Howe were sent to America. Admiral Boscawen was sent with 
a fleet to attack Louisburgh. In 1758. Louisburgh and Cape Breton 
fell into the hands of the English. Fort Dequesne was retaken by 
a body of Highlanders and Americans under Generals Forbes and 
Washington and was named Pitsburgh after Pitt. At Ticonderoga. 
General Abercromby was defeated and Lord Howe killed. But in 
1759 Ticonderoga Crown Point and Niagara were all taken. In 
1759 General Wolfe-, took Quebec from-the French under Montcalm, 
after hard fighting in which both Wolf and Montcalm were killed. 
The year 1759 was called ‘Annus Mirabilis’—The Wonderful Year. 

*• Events in- Spain. - 'Spain was secretly helping France and. thus 
■war was declared against hen The -English -fleet captured Havana 
apd-Manila, 
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Events in India. In India Colonel Eyre-Coote defeated the 
French at Wandewash in 1760 and Pondicherry was taken by the 
English in 1761. In 1764 it was given back to the French. 

N.B.—During the first period, which lasted for about two years 
(1756—1757), misfortune tracked the English with pitiless 
constancy. But after Pitt joined the ministry in 1757, al¬ 
most in an instant, failure was changed into success and 
the English and their allies were victorious on the battle¬ 
fields of Germany. Canada and India. “He (Pitt) put 
new life in the deadening elements and the last five years 
of war proved to be the years of untarnished glory in all 
the theatres of war.” 

Terms of the Peace of Paris (1763). 1. France ceded to Eng¬ 
land, Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and some West Indian Is¬ 
lands. 

2. The French were allowed to have a share in the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries and the tiny Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
to serve as resting places for French fishermen. 

3. The French got back Pondicherry and other possessions in 
India but they were not to be fortified. England retained Minorca. 

4. Spain ceded Florida to England but she got back Manila and 
Havannah from England. 

5. Prussia kept Silesia. 

Effects of the Seven Years’ War. A turning point in the his¬ 
tory of the world. 

England, (i) Political influence of England increased in Ame¬ 
rica and India. The triumph of England in America and India was 
the culmination of the history of the first British Empire. In India 
the. French were reduced to the position of a trading nation for they 
were not allowed to fortify their posts. Thus the English became the 
only European power in India, supreme and without a rival. French 
influence was also destroyed in America and in other places which 
were brought under the control of Britain. Britain was now supreme 
on land as well as on the seas. England was without any serious 
rival, her trade and commerce increased and she pushed on the work 
of colonizing the world without difficulty. 

(ii) English supremacy was established at sea. England’s un¬ 
disputed naval ascendancy was another striking result of the war; 
The English became supreme on the sea and their position as such 
was unchallenged. She was recognised as . the undisputed ‘mistress 
of the sea.’ England stood foremost in the rank of European nations 
as a great colonising power. “Henceforth the face of England was to 
the ocean, but her back was turned to the Continent of Europe.” 

(**i ) England became a foremost colonial and commented 
pCT«r, With her absolute supremacy established on the sea, Eng¬ 
land was without a rival in commerce. The energy of France wa£ 
almost exhausted and there was no other Power to compete with 
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England in the domain of commerce. Her commerce largely exten¬ 
ded in all quarters and she became a foremost commercial power in 
the world. “Colonies supplied abundance of raw materials to Eng¬ 
land and the markets of America and India were thrown open to her 
manufacturers. Henceforward England was by far the greatest colo¬ 
nising and maritime power. 

America. The Seven Years' War paved the way for the War of 
American Independence. England had spent enormous money in 
the Seven Years’ War to protect the American colonists from the 
aggression of their French neighbours in Canada and when she want¬ 
ed'” to tax the American colonies to contribute to the expenses al- 
readv incurred in the war and provide for their future defence they 
objected to taxation by a Parliament in which they had no represen¬ 
tation. 'No representation, no taxation' was their slogan. The war 
became inevitable for England was not prepared to budge an inch 
in her determination to tax the American colonists. In another sense 
too, the Seven Year's War was responsible for the War of Ameri¬ 
can Independence. The French had lost all influence in America and 
thus the Americans had no more fear of the French. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances the Americans exerted their utmost to win their freedom 
and England had to lose America. If French influence were not al¬ 
together excluded from America, the American colonists could not 
have ventured to set England at defiance to this extent. 

France. (i) France felt humiliated as a result of the Seven 
Years’ War. She lost all hopes of building an oversea empire. 
Commercial prosperity was not possible without colonies. Commer¬ 
cially, France was equally doomed. “This conflict (the Seven Years' 
War) sealed the fate of France. France from this time was on the 
wane. Her glorious colonies were snatched away. Her active com¬ 
merce was shattered. If England had been defeated, perhaps, we 
would have seen Canada. Australia, India and other places in the 
hands of the French but the aspect of the world had changed. Eng¬ 
land became a world-power and not France.” 

(«) France was henceforward the deadliest enemy of England 
and she gave help to the American colonists during the War of Ame¬ 
rican Independence to win their freedom and sought every opportu¬ 
nity to strike a blow to England. 

Prussia, (i) Prussia had helped England at a very, critical time 
during the Seven Years’ War and it is doubtful if England could win 
the war without the heroic and faithful role of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. But England deserted her during the last stage of the 
war and if Frederick himself had not tactfully entered into a sepa¬ 
rate treaty with Maria Theresa, he could not have kept his domi¬ 
nions intact. England was guilty of a serious breach of faith. Prus¬ 
sia lost confidence in England and became hostile to her. 

(a) Prussia kept Silesia, developed her resources and she soon 
rose to be one of the first rate powers on the continent. “The peace 
made Prussia the equal of Austria and foreshadowed her ascend¬ 
ancy.” The foundation of modem Germany was laid. 
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Spain. After the Seven Years’ War Spain became very hostile 
to FngianH and helped England’s enemies to the best of her means. 

Canada. The Peace of Paris marked the opening of a new era 
for Canada. 

India. The En g lish had no serious rival in India. The victory 
of the English at Wandewash defeated the designs of the French in 
the South. Gradually the English annexed the whole of India after 
defeating Haider Ali. Tipu Sultan, the Marhattas and other European 
nations and ultimately established a mighty Empire. 

It is clear from the above effects of the Seven Years’ War that 
it was a turning point in the history of the world. 

Q. Give a brief account of William Pitt the Elder, Earl of 
Ghat-ham 0 r the Great Commoner with special reference to his 
work and achievement. Or, 

Q. Estimate the services of Pitt the Elder to his country. 
Why is he known as the Great Commoner? Or, 

Show how Pitt in the Seven Years’ War made good his boast 
that he would conquer French America in Germany. Or, 

“In four years (1757—1761) England won the prize ever dis¬ 
puted by men.” Discuss. 

His Career. William Pitt, the grandson of Thomas Pitt, 
was bom in 1708. He received his education at Eton and Oxford. 
He entered Parliament in 1732. He put himself at the head of the 
“Patriots ” and joined the Opposition against Walpole. He served as 
the Paymaster of the forces in the Pelham Ministry. When New¬ 
castle became Prime Minister fot the second time, he could not 
successfully manage the Seven Years’ War, and formed a Coalition 
with Pitt in 1757. Newcastle looked to the administration of the 
country and Pitt directed the war policy. “Pitt assumed absolute con¬ 
trol of policy while Newcastle distributed the patronage and saw Pitt's 
measures through the Parliament.” Pitt resigned in 1761 as the new 
King, George HI, who was a Tory, disliked his Whig minister, i.e., 
William Pitt. The Peace of Paris was concluded when Pitt was not 
in office. He became Prime Minister for the second time in 1766 
and was raised to peerage as Earl of Chatham. He died in 1778. 

PITT’S SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY 

His services in the Seven Years’ War. England was losing in 
the Seven Years’ War before William Pitt formed the coalition min¬ 
istry with Newcastle in 1757. Tables were soon turned when Pitt 
directed the war policy. Pitt had a great confidence in himself and 
said: “I know that I can save England and that no one else can.” 
He remarked: “America must be conquered in Germany.” He was 
the first to realise that Britain could be made a great Imperial Power, 
the first to feel the right value of sea-power, the first to feel the im¬ 
portance of granting as much of self-government to colonies as possi¬ 
ble, the first to know the advantages of blocking enemy ships in their 
harbours. As a War Minister he proved eminently successful and in 
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fact his success was unrivalled. He recognized the militia, strength¬ 
ened the navy and formed the Highlanders into regiments. He liberally 
helped Frederick the Great of Prussia who was fighting with France, 
and thus kept him busy in the fight with France,., France and Prussia 
-were* 50 '"busy in fighting that the former could not send enough men 
and money to America and India. Pitt adopted the subsidizing policy 
which he had formerly opposed so strenuously. He paid King Fre¬ 
derick about £700,000 a year; without this money Prussia could not 
have struggled against Austria and France. Instead of giving respon¬ 
sible posts to members of high families he gave them to young and 
enthusiastic officers who had shown capability. As a result of this, 
France was defeated in America and India. The success in the Seven 
Years’ War was due to Pitt’s skill, courage and enthusiasm. Pitt 
was a master of world-strategy and he grasped the war as a whole. 
His schemes were most perfect and he roused the national spirit to 
its highest pitch. “The success of his tactics in the Seven Years’ 
War brought him immense glory and reputation as the greatest war 
minister of England.” 

If there had been no Pitt, England would not have been able to 
achieve such a wonderful success. In view of the great gains that 
Pngland made from the Seven Years’ War, it is most appropriately 
said that, “In four years (1757—61) England won the prize ever dis¬ 
puted by men.” He won brilliant victories for England during the 
four 3 'ears. 

His Foreign Policy. He was anxious to make England a great 
imperialistic country and as such adopted policy of colonial expan¬ 
sion. He defeated France in the policy of colonial expansion. France 
was completely defeated everywhere and England became a great 
colonial and world power, “it was this faith in England’s imperial 
destiny that constitutes his best claim to constructive statesmanship.” 
His fame chiefly rests on the fact that he taught his countrymen to 
think imperially. 

During the Seven Years’ War the English ships blockaded all the 
French harbours. The French fleets were destroyed by Lord Hawke 
and Admiral Boseawen. The French ambition of invading England 
was frustrated. In America, the French were defeated. In India 
the genius of Clive Won the battle of Plassey. The French dream of 
a powerful empire was, thus, frustrated by Pitt who organised a world 
victory from his office in England. 

His Home Policy. He was, in favour of safeguarding the rights 
of the people and the liberties of the nation. He was against issuing 
‘general warrants’; he wished that the Press should have liberty and 
Parliament be reformed. He was public-spirited and a great patriot. 

Pitt as Prime Minister for the Second Time. He resigned in 
1761 as on the question of war with Spain he did not get support 
in the Parliament, but he was made Prime Minister again in 1766. 
He resigned the office in 1768 on account of ill-health. 

The Great Commoner. He was called the Great Commoner be¬ 
cause he was enthusiastically supported bv the common nennl<» mnrf. 
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ly the merchants and tradesmen; and they supported him because 
they knew him to be ‘incorrupt and honest.’ His power rested not 
on a corrupt House of Commons but on the support of the best part 
of the middle class, the cream of the commons in the wider sense 
He had supreme confidence in himself, he appealed to the nation 
direct and won its support. The people loved him because he fear¬ 
lessly exposed the evils of the Whig rule, had intense love for his 
country and was anxious to safeguard popular rights and liberties. 


HIS WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT. AN ESTIMATE OP PITT 


l. He made England a Great Power. He defeated France in 
the Seven Years’ War by his skill, courage and enthusiasm. When he 
formed the Newcastle-Pitt ministry in 1757 the country was in the 
lowest depths of despair and she was losing the Seven Years' War, 
but he roused his countrymen from this depression and won great 
victories. So fast did victories follow one another that men called 
the year 1759. "Annus Mirabilis”—the wonderful Year. This led 
to the commercial growth and colonial expansion of England which 
now became a world power. The struggle for supremacy between 
England and France came to an end and the way was now quite 
clear for England to carve out a great empire and attain commerce 
greatness. "It was fortunate for Great Britain that after she had 
waxed fat under a Walpole, she had a Pitt to inspire her to action.’’ 
“For good or for evil, through heroism and spoliation with all its far- 

reaching consequences—industrial, economic, social and naval_the 

foundation of the Empire was the work of Pitt.” 

. V 1 ;^,° der is generally looked upon as England’s greatest 

colonial Minister, because his skilful leadership turned defeat into 
victory during the Seven Years" War. Thus he put an end to French 
colonial aspirations and left England without a competitor in the field 
of colonial^ empire-build mg/" A further claim to his title of greatest 
colonial minister arises from his attempts to pre\ent the War of 
American Independence. He agreed entirely with the Americans" 
claim that British Parliament had no right to tax them (except for the 
purpose of regulating the trade of the Empire), since distance made 
it impossible for them to be represented in Parliament. Had the 
British Parliament listened to his advice and followed a conciliatory 
policy towards America, perhaps the war could have been averted 
and with it the loss of America. 


, He purified the administration. 'Pie was an honest and 
straightforward man. He possessed great love for his country and 
was opposed to injustice and bribery. He could not tolerate the 
existence of any corruption m the government. He purified the gov¬ 
ernment of its corrupt and dishonest practices. 

!% 1 T athize i w l th Poplar rights and liberties. He won 
l he pe ° P - le by . ^ - most sincere s P irit of service for his 
T l anxi . ous to safeguard the rights of the people and 

° f W ? e ”f t 0n -i He J as ® favour of Parliamen¬ 

tary reform. He was truly public-spirited and patriotic who instead 
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of enriching himself chose to serve his country. By his personal ex¬ 
ample, he infused a new spirit in the English nation. He rendered 
arcat service to England and occupies a prominent place in English 
histon. 

4. He was also the first of the English Parliamentarians to owe 
his power to “the people', almost in the modern sense. He had 
great faith in the people and the people had a faith in him. The 
people were heartened by his sublime self-coniidence. He was the 
lirst of the line which contains the names of Palmerston. Gladstone, 
Joseph Chamberlain and Llo\d George. He appealed from West¬ 
minister to what he called the ’’Great People". 


His Character. The ke\ note of Pitt's character was patriotism 
He had a passionate love for England and was anxious to make her 
great and glorious and feared by other nations. He reused the na¬ 
tional spirit in his countrymen and inspired them with his own pat¬ 
riotic passion by means of speeches and private talks with full devo¬ 
tion. He was a great leader of men and thoroughly understood hu¬ 
man psychology. "No one ever entered Pitt's room who did not 
come out of ii as a brave man." 

He was above the vices of his age like petty intrigues and job¬ 
bery , which were the main interest of his contemporaries like New¬ 
castle and Henry Fox. He was exceptionally honest and upright and 
refused to accept any underhand source of income. 

He was a great orator and appealed to the feelings of his audi¬ 
ence with remarkable effect. His commanding presence and voice 
overawed all opposition; a mere scornful glance and a few strong 
words were enough to throw his boldest opponent into confusion. 
In the same way be imposed his will on his colleagues in the Cabinet 
and made himself respected and feared. 

He had the natural gift of choosing the right men for the right 
places and inspired them with his spirit; that is" why England attain¬ 
ed the highest prosperity and glory unknown in the former ages. His 
administration was a chain of conquests. 

He served as a model of service and sacrifice, purity and patriot¬ 
ism. His private and public life was most pure and this purity of 
character created a feeling of wonderful respect for him in the minds 
of his people. He loved his country most passionately and was pre¬ 
pared for any service and sacrifice to further the interests of his 
people. He possessed great courage and self-confidence. It is right¬ 
ly said of him, "Th^ flash of his eyes, the thunder of his voice, his 
heart-burning words made the House tremble like a pack of school 
boys." His personality served as a great model to his peoale. He 
was the first Englishman of his time and he made England the first 
country m the world. 


re 8 a J^ s as one b e r greatest sons for the work 
that he did for his countrymen and the great sacrifices that he made 
m their interest. Ramsay Muir remarks, “In 1761, the most glori¬ 
ous ministry in English history was over: It had found the Com- 
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monwealth divided, disheartened and apparently on the verge of ruin. 
After four brief years, it left it united, triumphant and recognised as 
the greatest power in the world." He foresaw that a war with Spain 
was inevitable and he boldlv proposed to strike the first blow against 
the colonies of Spain. George HI. advised by Bute, refused to fol¬ 
low his advice; and then (October 6) Pitt resigned the seal of office. 

We can easily estimate-the importance of Pitt in the history of 
England from the'remarks of Frederick the Great of Prussia, "England 
had been in labour but at last she has produced a man (Elder Pitt)." 
A Prussian envoy remarked about Pitt as "the greatest orator in the 
House of Commons, a man universally loved by the nation." 

Q. Describe the Elder Pitt as a War Minister and his War 
Policy. What was his contribution to the expansion of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire? How was he a great contrast to Robert Walpole? 

THE ELDER PITT AS WAR MINISTER 

Nature had conferred supreme gifts on the Elder Pitt as War 
Minister. Nature had meant him for war and adventure more than 
anything else. He was undoubtedly a great War Minister of England 
and master of world strategy. The Seven Years’ War began disas¬ 
trously for England but Pitt joining Newcastle formed the Pitt-New- 
castle Ministry and Pitt himself took charge of the conduct of the 
War. We have to note the following points in connection with his 
war policy and his organisation of the war which was finally respon¬ 
sible for the great successes in the Seven Years’ War:— 

1. He had an awful knack for selecting good men for command 
on land and sea. He replaced the old and incapable generals by 
young, energetic and enthusiastic officers. The colonists themselves 
were seized with his spirit of enthusiasm, and at his call raised and 
supported an army of 20,000 men. “The fleet was ready in four 
days for he possessed a real genius for selecting the right type of men 
and inspiring them with the magnetic power that he possessed." 

2. He reorganised the navy and sent fleets to blockade the 

French Atlantic ports and thus to prevent reinforcements being sent 
to America. He also made raids on the French coasts. . 

3. He had not only the genius of conceiving great and strategical 
designs but also the capacity to plan their execution. 

4. Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, was liberally helped with 
money by Pitt'and a strong army was sent to him to protect Han¬ 
over and the western flank of Prussia from the French. He kept 
Prussia busy fighting with France and this led to severe reverses for 
France America and India on account of inability to send timely 
and necessary aid. It was a part of Pitt’s policy to absorb French 
energies as far as possible in Europe. 

5. He infused a new spirit in the nation and awakened it from 
its lethargy by his patriotic appeals and soul-stirring speeches, and 
prepared it to fight and sacrifice its all for the glory of the country. 
He ■ was absolutely incorruptible.“ He and his son the younger Pitt 
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inspired the nation with high ideas and prepared it to render any 
sacrifice for their country. 

His contribution to the expansion of the British Empire. When 
he assumed office as war minister, he found his country insulted and 
defeated and in the lowest depths of despair but by his forceful 
appeal he revived the confidence and patriotic feelings of the nation 
and made it capable of rising to the occasion. His success as a war 
minister was unrivalled. “Pitt had the genius for carrying the nation 
through a crisis, for rousing enthusiasm, for conceiving great plans.” 
His vision was of a British Empire whose extent his contemporaries 
could not realize. Louisberg, Cape Breton, and Fort Duquesne were 
all taken; Canada was captured and at last the crowning victory of 
Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham in 1759, gave the complete mastery 
in America. On the Continent as well the battle of Minden was won 
while in India the hopes of the French were shattered at the battle 
of Wandewash. Had he not resigned in 1761 he would certainly have 
been able to bring all French and Spanish colonies into the hands of 
Great Britain and built an undreamt-of empire. He resigned in dis¬ 
gust because King George III and Pitt's colleagues would not like 
his proposal of declaring war upon Spain which was now joining 
hands with France and thus the career of the most glorious ministry 
came to an end. 

PITT A GREAT CONTRAST TO WALPOLE 

Chatham was a successful War Minister while Walpole was es¬ 
sentially a Peace Minister. The Seven Years’ War (1756—63) open¬ 
ed badly for England. The whole nation cried hoarse against New¬ 
castle and then Pitt was placed in power. Pitt by his skill, courage, 
enthusiasm and tactics changed the whole aspect of the war. He had 
great confidence in himself and had the power of inspiring others. 

Walpole was essentially a peace minister who was opposed to 
war at all costs. But his policy of peace did much for England. 
Peace gave her rest and the time to develop herself so that she be¬ 
came wealthy. He was thus able to encourage trade, commerce and 
manufactures which made England prosperous and thus she was able 
to engage successfully in wars which took place after Walpole. If 
there had been no Walpole, England could not have become so pros¬ 
perous and thus the victories in the Seven Years’ War would have 
become doubtfull; and if there had been no William Pitt, a war-genius 
and the greatest war minister of England, the success in the Seven 
Years’ War would not have been so easy. 

2. Chatham was inspired by lofty ideals while Walpole never 
believed in them. Walpole had a very low opinion of human nature 
whereas Pitt felt the value of appeal made to the sense of duty, pat¬ 
riotism and high religious motives. 

3. Walpole had a great love for power and tried to retain it in 
spite of defeat but Pitt at once resigned when his advice was not 
heeded. 

4. Pitt was expert in debate and Walpole in finance. 
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5. Pitt was always honest and most scrupulous in his adminis¬ 
tration. His public and private character was most stainless and he 
was loved and respected by the common people for his wonderful 
gifts and qualities hardl} to be found in his contemporaries. Any 
corruption in the government appeared intolerable to him and he 
carefully purged it of ali corrupt practices. On the other hand, Wal¬ 
pole'was unscrupulous and made a free use of corruption to achieve 
his political ends. He used unslintingly national wealth and official 
patronage to make himself and his party most powerful in the coun¬ 
try, but he used the influence and strength of his party solely for the 
good of the country. 

6. Pitt was a great orator and possessed great personal force of 
character. He could easily influence and dominate others. His per¬ 
sonality was so inspiring that he could make the weak strong and 
the coward brave. His commanding personality and force of words 
easily converted others to his views. Any one who entered his room 
came back reinvigorated and inspired. 

7. Pitt was fond of ostentation, lacked simplicity of character, 
could not pull on with his colleagues for he tried to dominate others, 
and could not tolerate opposition and discussion. Walpole was free 
from all these weaknesses. 

. Though both of them were widely different from each other in 
certain important respects yet both were great men who left their 
marks upon British History and played a significant role. England 
cannot forget both of them. 

Q. What was the contribution of the Whigs to the growth 
of Constitutional Monarchy in England? 

The Rise of the Whigs. At the accession of George I the coun¬ 
try was in danger of a civil war, as the Jacobites were always plan¬ 
ning for a rising. The Whigs and Tories were in opposition to each 
other. The country required strong rule as in the days of the Tudors. 
But the king had no ability and was quite ignorant of the constitu¬ 
tion and language of the country. As the Whigs had brought George 
I to the throne, he naturally selected his ministers from among them 
and allowed the country to be ruled by them. The Whig supremacy 
lasted for about 50 years (1713—61). 

CONTRIBUTION OF THE WHIGS TO THE GROWTH OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN ENGLAND 

(i) Creation of Prime Minister. King George did not know the 
English language and politics and therefore he ceased to attend the 
meetings of the ministers. Walpole presided over these meetings and 
was called the Prime Minister. The important constitutional result 
of this was that the Cabinet which had been growing independent of 
the sovereign became still more independent. Henceforth the most 
important question would not be the policy of the king but the char¬ 
acter and policy of the ministers. ‘ 

(ii) End of the King’s Personal Rule. “.Up to Anne’s time the 
sovereign had been in the habit of presiding over the meetings of min - 
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inters and taking counsel with them. King George, being unable to speak 
or understand English, ceased to attend the meetings of the ministers, 
and none of his successors ever revived the old practice. The change 
is to be noted as involving the end of the sovereign’s personal rule 
and the beginning of the modern svstem of government. Ever since 
the time of w George I, ministers have met at limes and places conveni¬ 
ent to themselves, and not in obedience to a royal command/’ 
(Smith). 

(iiij Growth ttf the Cabinet System. The system of Cabinet 
government was further developed under the first two Hanoverians. 
George 1. and George II did not understand English politics and had 
no knowledge of English language. So ihev gave their confidence to 
‘ the Whigs and left the task of government to them. The Whig min¬ 
isters ruled the countrv with the support of the majority in the House 
of Commons and the king acted according to the wishes of the min¬ 
isters. Moreover, neither of the first two Georges attended the Cabi¬ 
net meetings The place of the King was taken b\ his chief minister 
who was subsequent!;* called in history the Prime Minister. Gradually 
*he other characteristic?, of the Cabinet government were evolved. 

Thus the main results were the following: 

1. Munv legal rights of the Crown fell into disuse. 

2. The King's power to govern the country passed into the hands 
of the Cabinet Council which depended for its power on the Com¬ 
mons. Thus the House of Commons had the ultimate voice in Eng¬ 
land. 

3. The office of the Prime Minister was created. 

4. The resignation of Townshend and Walpole on the question 
of foreign polic> established the principle that the Cabinet Ministers 
should not only belong to the same party but also have the same 
policy. 

< iv) Principle of Collective Responsibility of the Ministers . As 
the proceedings of the Cabinet meetings were kept secret and the 
decision represented the joint opinion of the Cabinet, the custom of 
joint and collective responsibility of the ministers was evolved. Sir 
Robert Walpole was the first Prime Minister of England in the true 
sense of the above explanation. He chose his colleagues from the 
party in power in the Commons, forced them to have one and the 
same opinion and thus established the rudiments of the collective 
responsibility of ministers which, however, became a regular feature 
of the British Constitution in the nineteenth century. 

(v) Party system of Government . The Whigs succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing the party svstem of government in England, i.e., the party 
which was in majority in the House of Commons was to rule the 
country. This became an established constitutional tradition. 

Q. Explain the nature of the Whig and the Tory parties in 
British Parliament during the eighteenth century and the reasons 
why the Whigs were dominant during most of the period or dur¬ 
ing early Hanoverian period. Or, 
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Q. Account for tlie ascendancy of the Whig Oligarchy during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. Or, 

Show how the policy of the Whigs helped to establish the 
Hanoverian dynasty on the throne and also made them popular. 
Or, 

How did the Whigs manage to remain in power for the grea¬ 
ter portion of the eighteenth century from 1714 to 1761? Ac¬ 
count for their ultimate fall. (P.U. 1952, 1956) 

Difference in Principles of the Whig and the Tory Parties. Both 
Whigs and Tories had combined to make the Revolution of 1688. 
Both supported the Revolution Settlement and upheld the Parliament 
and the Church but the Whigs supported more strongly the English 
Constitution as decided by the Revolution Settlement and were more 
for limited monarchy, supremacy of the Parliament and religious 
toleration than the Tories. The Tories still believed in title royal pre¬ 
rogative and hereditary succession and they were not in favour of 
further limiting the authority of the Crown. The Whigs clearly 
wanted constitutional or limited monarchy and to deprive the mo¬ 
narch of the power of repeating the illegal actions and arbitrary mea¬ 
sures of James II, The Whigs wanted to establish the supremacy 
of Parliament and reduce the monarch to the position of absolute 
dependence upon it. On the other hand, Tories were openly and 
secretly intriguing to depose George I and place the Stuarts on the 
throne. Jacobite Revolts of 1715 and 1745, better known as ‘The 
Fifteen’ and the ‘Forty-Five’, were open attempts to unsettle the Revo¬ 
lution Settlement by bringing the Catholic Stuarts to the throne in 
defiance of the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement They did 
so because they believed in the royal prerogative and the theory of 
the Divine Right of Kingship. Even on the eve of the Queen Anne’s 
death, the Tories like Bolingbroke tried to put the Pretender, son of 
James II, on the throne of England but his attempt failed. This at¬ 
tempt, if successful, would have undone the work of the Revolution 
and upset the Act of Settlement. Immediately on the death of Queen 
Anne, the leading Whigs proclaimed George Lewis, Elector of Han¬ 
over, as George I, the King of Great Britain. George I naturally gave 
his confidence to the Whigs for they had placed him on the throne. 

Secondly, the Whigs believed in religious toleration and giving 
more freedom of thought to the Dissenters. The Tories were strong 
believers in the Anglican Church and were opposed to all further 
freedom of religion. This is true that Walpole failed to repeal the 
Test and Corporation Acts but this was for political reasons. He 
pleased the Dissenters without displeasing the Church. Every year 
an Indemnity Act was passed by which the Dissenters could hold 
office without the penal effects of the Test and the Corporation Acts. 

The third point on which the Whigs and the Tories differed was 
the relation with France. The Whigs wanted war with France in 
order to check the ambitious designs of the French King so that the 
‘balance of power’ on the Continent might not be disturbed. The 
Tories favoured peace with France irrespective of its consequences for 
the affairs of the world. 
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REASONS FOR WHIG ASCENDANCY OR DOMINATION 
(POLITICAL SUPREMACY) FROM 1714 TO 1761 

1. Whigs had the confidence oj the Hanoverian King*. The 
lirsl wo Hanoverian king.-* gave entire confidence and support to the 
Whigs who were large!} responsible for the Havoverian succession to 
the English throne. On the death of Queen Anne the Whig politi¬ 
cians lost no time in proclaiming the Elector of Hanover as King 
George 1 in terms of the Act of Settlement and the reward of this 
service was that ?he> were allowed to remain a supremo power in 
the country for half a century. Some of the leading Tories attempted 
to restore the Stuart dynasty to the English throne but their efforts 
bore no fruit and the Jacobites revolted even in 1745 to gain the 
throne for the Stuarts. The hanoverians were thoroughly aware that 
the Whigs were honest!} devoted to their cause. The action of the 
Whigs in securing Hanoverian Succession gained for them the steady 
support of George 1, and from 1714 to 1701. the ministers were com¬ 
posed mainlv of Whigs, the dominant part}. 

2, Ignorance of the first two George* %>t Fnglish language qnd 
politics. The !irst two Georges neither knew English nor they cared 
to learn it. 7 hey were equally ignorant of English customs, tradi¬ 
tions and politics and they did not try to take any interest in them. 
Ihev hud no alternative but to entrust the administration to a strong 
political party friendly to the throne. The Tories though opposed 
to the Hanoverians were politically weak and the administration was, 
therefore, put under the charge of the Whigs who commanded majo¬ 
rity and were zealous supporters of the Hanoverians. 

*.Wfu& rect*grn:it>n of the principles of the Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion. The Glorious Revolution was brought about as a result of the 
arbitrary rule, unconstitutional measures and want of religious free¬ 
dom. The Revolution was a triumph of liberty over despotism and 
of freedom of thought over religious persecution. The Whigs during 
their ascendancy period advocated constitutional rule, * religious free¬ 
dom, liberty of the Press and fair administration of justice. Their 
liberal policy and sympathy with popular aspirations won them popu¬ 
larity. 


4. Better organisation of the Whigs. The Whigs were better 
united and organised than the Tories. The Whig leaders like Stan- 
hope, Sunderland. Walpole and Townshend were wise and able persons 
and had the interest of their country at heart. The ablest men of 
u wer ® WW&s- Robert Walpole was an important leader of 
the Whigs who believed in the supremacy of Parliament, He had 
two-fold task before him: (i) to secure the Hanoverians on the throne 

fn d tii ll) t0 ma5te himiielf and the Whigs very strong and influential 
m the country. He strengthened and organised the Whig families 
and kept them together. B 5 

hl - polled elections. The Whigs were wealthy and 

Sf k^ ld8 .f nd . h « 1 a majority in the House of Lords. Some of 
^ states covering hundreds of square miles, in- 
eluding whole towns and villages. By virtue of their position and' 
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wealth they could easily influence parliamentary elections and return¬ 
ed friends or members of their own choice to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Thus the House of Commons came under the influence of the 
Whins who used it most to provide their own interests and as a wea¬ 
pon lo add to llieir power. 

b. Whigs had the support of the commercial class. The Whigs 
favoured the mercantile system whereas the Stuarts had always tried 
to deprive the towns of their charters and thus trade of the countrj 
suffered seriously. 

Secondly, the merchant classes had advanced loans to the gov¬ 
ernment and they could not expect it back if the Stuarts were placed 
on the English throne. Whigs followed the policy of opposing Prance 
which ultimately resulted in a great colonial Empire for Great Britain 
and which increased her trade enormously. All these considerations 
made the commercial classes support the policy and actions of the 
Whigs. 

7. Whigs received the support of the Anglican Church and the 
Non-Conformists . The Whigs were also liberal in matters of reli¬ 
gion. They replaced the Occasional Conformity> Act and the Schism 
Act (the two measures passed by the Tory Ministry of Queen Anne 
to weaken the Conformists, i.e., the Dissenters) and passed annually 
an Act of Indemnity. This gained the Whigs the goodwill of the 
Non-Conformists and the Free-Thinkers. 

8. Whig *Patronage 'Patronage' was now rather in the hands 
of Prime Minister than the king, that is to say, all the offices under 
the Crown were in his gift. Walpole who was the leading Whig and 
the first minister appointed all judges, bishops, deans, officers in the 
army, and navy, and clerks in the Civil Service. Besides these ap¬ 
pointments there were numerous sinecures which meant handsome 
salaries in return for quite nominal duties, such as, the post of the 
Auditor of the Exchequer, who received £800 a \car in peace and 
£20,000 in war, without ever looking into the accounts. Titles and 
money were also freely used to buy votes of the members of the 
House of Commons. This patronage immensely added to the Whig 
influence and brought them the support of all recipients of favours. 

Ultimate fall of the Whigs. (Please see next answer). 

Q. Attempt a brief account of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages that the people of England derived from the rule of the 
Whigs (1710—1760). What led to their ultimate fall? Or, 

“The period of Whig ascendancy is rightly known as the 
Golden Age of the Whigs,” Discuss. 

The Whig ascendancy or political supremacy continued till the 
accession of George HI and during this period (1714—60) the Whigs 
•controlled political power. 

MERITS OR ADVANTAGES OP THE WHIG RULE. ACHIEVE¬ 
MENTS OP THE WHIG ARISTOCRACY 

1. Residts of the Glorious Revolution were secured, The Whigs 
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supported the Glorious Revolution. They played very important 
role in bringing aboul the Revolution Settlement vvhich dimed at doing 
awuv with "the unconstitutional and illegal practices of the time ot 
the Stuarts, and ensuring permanent Protestant succession to the 
throne of Lngiund. They most faithfully upheld the new^ constitu¬ 
tional issues and maintained the liberty of the press, parliamentary 
rule, even-handed administration ot justice and equality of all before 
law. 

2. Reliuiou.s Toleration. They advocated freedom of religion 
and thoucht and there was no persecution for difference of opinion in 
rciisrious "matters. Religious toleration was extended without offend¬ 
ing" the Church and an Indemnity Act was passed annually for the 
protection of the Dissenters. 

“The general policy of the Whigs during the eighteenth century 
ha% often been described by the expression 4 laissez-faire.” (South- 
cate L Thi> means that the Whigs interfered as little as possible in the 
affairs of the individuals. People enjoyed the maximum freedom 
consistent with circumstances and the State interfered to the mini¬ 
mum degree 

3. Liberty th the Prey*. They followed popular wishes and 
pieased the public as far as possible. They seldom provoked public 
resentment. I he Licensing Act of the Stuart period which placed 
rigid restrictions on the liberty' of writing was abolished and thus 
more liberty of \\ ruing was established. Censorship of the Press was 
abolished and i's freedom was restored. 

A. ;:u! Rule. Under the Whigs the principle of party 

government grew end the Cabinet system developed. The ministers 
ot government were to be chosen from the party that commanded 
majority in the House of Commons. Office of the Prime Minister 
came into existence. Certain principles of the Cabinet system were 
permanently established and became part of the English Constitution. 
Powers of the monarch were limited and constitutional or limited 
monarchy became a lasting feature of the English Constitution; real 
power now rested with the Parliament whose supremacy was unques¬ 
tionably established. Walpole a great Whig statesman largely con¬ 
tributed to the evolution of the Cabinet system. 

5. Financial Prosperity. Being businessmen, most of the Whigs 
were expert in finance. As such they devised means to bring about 
a reduction in the National Debt and abolish many important and 
export duties. They followed a policy' of strict economy and consi¬ 
derably reduced the expenses of the government in every branch. 
The interest on the National Debt was reduced and it was surely a 
redeeming feature in the financial policy of the Whigs. Financial 
prosperity of the country made its position stable and enabled it to 
fight its future wars with confidence and success. This greatly en¬ 
hanced the national credit for national wealth was gradually increas¬ 
ing. 

6. Growth of Trade and Commerce. Being personally interest¬ 
ed in trade* the Whigs did their best to encourage it. Commerce, 
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manufactures and agriculture thrived and thus added to die material 
wealth of the nation. A large number of small, forgotten and insig¬ 
nificant places came into prominence and developed into large towns. 

The ‘mercantile system’ which had acted as a great check on 
the commercial growth of the country was relaxed by removing a 
number of duties and giving a measure of freedom to the colonies in 
matters of trade. The colonial trade was given a strong impetus by 
allowing the colonies to trade directly with other countries. 

7. Growth of a strong Navy. The Whig took keen interest in 
building a strong navy which ultimately won great victories for Eng¬ 
land and further enabled her to increase her trade and colonies. Eng¬ 
land became a great trading, naval and colonial power on account of a 
strong and efficient navy. The Seven Years’ War and so many others 
were won mainly with the help of the navy. Prosperity of trade, con¬ 
trol over the seas and growth of colonies were in no small measure 
due to a strong navy. 

8. Successful Foreign Policy. In their foreign policy the Whigs 
aimed at three things:—(i) to maintain the Treaty of Utrecht, (ill 
to persuade European Powers not to help Jacobites in their attempts 
to gain the throne of England; and (iii) to safeguard the interests of 
Hanover. The Whigs succeeded in maintaining the Treaty of Utrecht 
suppressing Jacobites and protecting the interest of Hanover. 

The period of the Whig ascendancy is rightly known in English 
history as the ‘Golden Age of the Whigs’ on account of the great ad¬ 
vantages and prosperity that it brought to the people of the country. 

DEMERITS OR DISADVANTAGES. FALL OF TEE WHIGS 

1. The low tone of the Nation. To maintain their power the 
Whigs generally used all corrupt and unfair means at their disposal. 
They freely interfered with parliamentary elections and used their in¬ 
fluence to control them. Bribery, jobbery, official patronage, intimi¬ 
dation, etc., were unsparingly made use of to gain their ends. This 
undesirable policy deprived the nation of lofty ideals and lowered its 
general moral tone. No nation with low ideals can command the 
respect of other nations. The Whigs had a very low opinion of hu¬ 
man character and they felt that every man had his price, i.e., every 
man could be bribed and made to do as desired. 

“The tone of the nation in general, and of the government of 
the country in particular became very much lowered. The Whig 
Lords, who were mainly responsible for this state of affairs, were 
selfish, greedy and factious and converted bribery into a system and 
corruption into a fine art.” 

2. Demoralising influence of the Whigs on the church. Laymen 
who were never interested in religion and church were given high 
posts simply because they had supported their masters in political 
matters. Church posts being given merely as a reward for political 
support to persons, however, otherwise unworthy of the honour con¬ 
ferred upon them, lessened the dignity of the church and reduced it 
to a very low position. Thus the nation and the church suffered in 
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morality and position on account of the corrupt practices of the 
Whigs. 

3. George III was in favour of the Tories. George II died in 
1760 and was succeeded, by his grandson George III. George I and 
George II were mere puppets in the hands of their Whig ministers 
who wielded all political power. But George III ascended the throne 
determined not merely to reign but to govern as well. In other words 
he did not want to be a tool in the hands of Whigs but to be a king 
in fact. Besides. George III was a Tory (the first two Georges were 
Whigs since they owed their throne to them) and the Tories wanted 
peace in Europe and “non-intervention” of England, specially when 
the war (Seven Years' war) had saved Hanover, established English 
supremacy on the sea and crushed the French power in India. At 
George Ill’s accession the Pitt-Newcastle Ministry was in power. 
Pitt resigned because his colleagues refused to accept his decision to 
declare war against Spain. Newcastle followed Pitt’s example be¬ 
cause he was no longer allowed to exercise the partonage of the 
crown. Now the king chose ministers of his own choice who blindly 
followed his will, The Whigs thus lost all political power. 



CHAPTER XXI 


GEORGE III (1760—1820) 

"The reign of George III is one of the longest in 
English history, it is also one of the most 
memorable.” 


—Tickner 

His Accession. George U, who died suddenly of heart disease 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. was succeeded in 1760 by his 
grandson, George HI, whose father Frederick. Prince of Wales, had 
died in 1751. George was born in London in 1738 and his early 
years were spent in seclusion, for his mother purposely kept him 
aloof from the world and did not allow him to mix with others. He 
was educated under the guidance of his mother who constantly ins¬ 
tilled into his mind the idea that ministers of state should be subser¬ 
vient to the king. ‘George, be a king" was the constant advice of his 
mother and his tutor Bute; and George, in 1760. at the age of 23, 
came to the throne with little knowledge of government and politics, 
but firmly determined to make his influence strongly felt in the affairs 
of the nation. He ascended a glorious throne for the energy and 
foresight of Pitt the Elder had made England the first nation in the 
world. England had no fear of France for her naval power was des¬ 
troyed. Walpole’s peace policy had made England a rich and com¬ 
mercial country. The country was at the height of its power. George 
HI is called by some Farmer George for his simplicity of thought 
and character and dislike for show and extravagance. 

Q. Discuss the character and aims of George III. 

(D.U. 1961) 

His Character—Bright Side. The accession of George III was 
extremely popular and it took place amidst national rejoicings. He was 
the first of the Hanoverian sovereigns born in Great Britain. He was 
unlike the two preceding kings—an Englishman by education and sym¬ 
pathy. Thoroughly British in spirit and an Englishman to the back¬ 
bone, he declared to Parliament that he gloried in the name of Britain, 
and that his great happiness consisted in promoting the happiness of 
his people. In private life George was a simple, frugal, conscientious, 
and religious man with excellent morals and great piety of character. 
He was by far the best of the Georges. His example as a sincere and 
humble Christian was a blessing to England. He was not well-educa¬ 
ted but he was hard-working and serious about his duty. He was 
extremely persevering and dogged and when once he had made up 
his mind to get a thing done or achieve a particular purpose, nothing 
could turn him from his determination or damp his spirits. 

Weak Side. Unfortunately he was narrow-minded, self-willed 
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and prejudiced, so that his determination to rule by his own will led 
him into serious troubles. His imperfect education, obstinacy, ego¬ 
ism and inability to appreciate other's point of view were responsible 
for his complications and troubles as a ruler. 

In his book ‘England under the Hanoverians’, Roberts writes, 
"to the last he remained obstinate, ungrateful, indictive, obsessed by 
his own views and capable of any meanness, trickery, or intrigue to 
achieve the ends he had framed for himseif.” He was short-sighted 
and lacked imagination; it was his short-sighted policy and lack of 
imagination that led to the loss of the American Colonies or the first 
British Empire. William Pitt, the Eider, was opposed to George in 
hit policy towards the American Colonists and advised him to take 
a ienient view of the situation but he remained obstinate and we 
know the price he had to pay for his obstinacy. 

He wanted to retain all power in his own hands and to become his 
own Prime Minister. King's power and prestige had suffered under 
George 1 and Gco r ge II and his anxiety was to get back all that was 
lost under them. He succeeded in concentrating power in his own 
hands so that his ministers were merely heads of various departments 
b:.n his lack of intelligence, imagination and broad-mindedness stood 
seriously in his way and led to his failure as a ruler. “Personally 
George 111 was simple in his tastes, and strictly moral in his habits; 
but in pursuit of his political aims, he employed men of the vilest 
character, and recklessly lavished places and gifts of money on those 
whose services he required.” (Gardiner). 

His Political Aims and Policy. One great ambition of George 
HI was to increase the royal power and rule like a real king. His 
mother and his tutor, the Earl of Bute, constantly encouraged him 
“to be a king” and not a mere figure-head. He had been carefully 
trained to believe in the prerogatives of a sovereign. He was, there¬ 
fore, determined to rule and play a real part in the government of 
the country though he had not been trained for it. His political 
primer was Bolingbrokc's. Patriot King. It taught him to rule on the 
lines of the Revolution Settlement by restoring’ the Crown to its old 
position as the real head of the executive, free to choose its own 
ministers. He argued that a ‘patriot king’ should have the best min¬ 
isters irrespective of their party and that the king should be in actual 
touch with the people and the head of the administration. He had 
no idea of reviving Tudor or Stuart despotism or flouting the consti¬ 
tution and tradition but his anxiety was to get back all royal and 
political power that had been lost under George I and George H. 
“He was fond of power and very eagar to have as much authority as 
the law left him. He hated the Whigs because he thought they had 
taken power and authority from him.” He meant to be a king, not only 
m name but in fact. He resolved to assert once more the supremacy 
of the Crown which had been steadily declining since the accessi on 
of George I. He was sincerely patriotic and loyal to the British cons¬ 
titution as he understood it. Far from flouting tradition, he was so 
loyal to it that he respected the recent practice of royal absence from 
Cabinet meetings, which he did not attend. 
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His great desire was to rule independently of the party and to 
have only such minis ters as would be prepared to carry out his policy 
and wishes and to remove them as soon as they were found unwilling 
agents of his policy and wishes. The keynote of his policy was ‘love 
of power’. But nothing could be done so long as the Whig oligarchy 
ruled the country. Hence the king’s first plan of action was to take 
over the distribution of patronage. He used patronage and corrup¬ 
tion to achieve his ends. Then the king began to select his ministers 
irrespective of party. But they insisted on acting as Cabinet instead 
of being docile tools in the hands of the king. During the first ten 
years of his rule, the king changed ministers often enough, until in 
1770 he selected the right man. Lord North, who formed a ministry 
after the king’s own heart. The ministry of Lord North was virtually 
the king’s ministry. 

The King’s Friends. With the help of these supporters, George 
III finally succeeded in breaking up the great Whig power, in reassert¬ 
ing the personal influence of the Crown and in making himself the 
director of affairs in Parliament. “George HI made use of his pre¬ 
rogative of giving away honours and offices and thus formed a party 
known as the “King’s Friends.” 

Q. “George, be a King.” How did George III succeed in 
his attempt to rule as well as to reign? Or, George be a King'. 
By what means did George HI seek to follow this advice of his 
mother and with what results? Or, 

(P.U. 1953, 51; D.U. 1958, 54) 

Why did George HI oust the Whigs from power? What me¬ 
thods did he adopt to this end? Or, (P.U. 1950) 

What means were employed by George HI to displace the 
Whig Oligarchy from power and make himself as much indepen¬ 
dent of Parliament and Cabinet as possible? Or, 

“George in governed without party making the Cabinet a 
mere instrument of the royal will and Parliament, the pensioner 
of the royal bounty.” Comment. Or, (P.U. 1948, 44) 

Explain how George III tried to establish a personal rule and 
, show what effects it had on the British Empire. (P.U. 1953, 59) 

Attempt of George III at personal Government. From early 
age George III was imbued with the doctrines set forth by Boling- 
broke in his ‘‘Patriot King’ and grew up with the idea that he must 
at all costs “be a king ” and govern as well as reign. He loyally ac¬ 
cepted the constitution as defined after the Revolution of 1688 but 
: refused to accept the custom of the constitution. i.e., changes in the 
constitution that gradually took place during the reigns of the first 
‘two Georges. In 1760 the King’s power was at a very low ebb for 
' the Whig Ministers exercised all power and patronage and the admin¬ 
istration of the country was in their hands. The king’s power was 
limited and he had no control over the administration. The minis- 
‘teps, who Were the heads of departments, formed a Cabinet.and were 
'jointly responsible to the House of Commons, The royal power had 
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reached its lowest point under the first two Georges, though theoreti¬ 
cally it was still great. The aim of George 1U was to restore the per¬ 
sonal authority of the Crown which had considerably suffered under 
the first two Hanoverian sovereigns. With this object in view he 
tried to break the power of the Whigs by gathering round him a 
party of "'King's Friends'' and by securing the support of Parliament 
for himself by adopting the same methods of corruption as were used 
by the Whigs. 

Methods followed by George ill to revive royal power, exercise 
persimd gtwernmeni and to he the real rider . >/ the country . (h 
George HI put an end to the power of the Whigs speedily by ending 
the Seven Years' War for he knew that the WhigN would remain in 
power as long as the war lasted. 

(ii> His dislike for the Whigs led him to dismiss Pitt unjustly 
and he intrigued to get rid of any Whig minister whom he was com¬ 
pelled to admit to power. After lKl\ and Newcastle. Lord Bute, king's 
seo.dsh tutor, voo appointed Prime Minister. He had been king's 
tutor and so he he;..'me a mere too! in the hands of the king. The 
king took in his own hands all the royal patronage, i.e., the grant of 
titles, honours, offices, iands, etc. 

(iii) He gathered round him a group of Tory politicians known 
as the Kings Friends whose only principle of politics was to carry out 
king's vvidies. blindly support him in Parliament and to be thoroughly 
*yesmen\ They were strongly opposed to the Whigs and determined 
to uphold the king's cause at all cosk 

<iv) He managed and controlled the House of Commons by cor¬ 
ruption and bribery so that it could not go against his wishes. ’ 

Like Walpole. George III used patronage and other corrupt 
means to manage the House of Commons. Once he had actually dis¬ 
missed several officers of the army for not voting according to his 
wishes. 

(v) He chose his own ministers. They were responsible to him 
and not to Parliament. They carried on the administration according 
to his wishes and policy. He did not choose his ministers from the 
party that was in majority in the House of Commons but from anv 
party that suited him. 

“Lord North did not oppose, but rather favoured George Ill's 
attempt to restore authority of the Crown. During the twelve years 
{1770—1782) George HI was supreme and really his own Prime Min¬ 
ister. Lord North was only the nominal head of the Government.” 

<vi) To gain his ends George was always prepared to adopt aff 
sorts of corrupt means such as bribery, etc. Lucrative contracts were 
granted to members in order to influence votes. Imoortant offices 
were held out .to those who adhered to the cause of the king. “He 
took back the royal “patronage” into his own hands, and used it fas 
the Whigs had dQne) to build up a party devoted to “the Hand that 
fed them.” The King's Friends were not’.his personal* friends but 
men who voted as he told them in Parliament” (Rdyner).. 
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(vii) “His one mental gift was a sort of low cunning—an in¬ 
sight into the baser side of human nature—which made him an ex¬ 
pert in the 'dirty work’ of eighteenth century politics. Hence his 
success in organising 'The King’s Friends' and getting better of the 
Whigs after a" long and bitter struggle”. (Rayner). 

(viii) He also took advantage of the lack of co-operation among 
the Whigs, whose long hold -of power, instead of strengthening the 
bonds of union among the various members of their party, had loosen¬ 
ed them, so that they had, in the course of years, become like a house 
divided against itself. Within a year of the King’s accession, Pitt, 
who had conducted the Seven Years’ War with such glorious success, 
resigned, because his colleagues in the ministry refused to declare war 
on Spain. In less than six months afterwards Newcastle followed 
Pitt’s example. 

By this double resignation the Whigs played into the hands of 
George III, who claimed and exercised the right of promoting to the 
office of Prime Minister a man of his own choice and changing one 
ministry for another, if it conflicted with his views. The Earl of Bute, 
George Grenville, Lord Rockingham, the Earl of Chatham, the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord North followed one another in rapid succession 
between the years 1763 and 1784, whilst the king’s authority was 
steadily increasing. George III governed “without party”, making 
the Cabinet a mere instrument of the royal will and parliament the 
pensioner of the royal bounty. The King succeeded, but his success 
was temporary. Soon after began the American War of Independ¬ 
ence. America was lost to England. The popular opinion was that 
the loss of America was due to the mismanagement of George HE and 
his attempt to set up a personal rule. Lord North resigned in 1782. 
The King’s system of government came to an end and he had to call 
the hated Whigs to power. 

Q. Explain how George III tried to establish personal role 
or to be the real ruler of the country. What brought about the 
end of his personal rule? Or, 

Describe the factors and circumstances that brought about 
the end of George Ill’s personal rule. What were the important 
consequences of his personal rule or the effects which his personal 
role had on the British Empire? (D.TL 1956, 42, 44) 

His real aim was to rule as well as reign—an ideal more akin 
to that of the Stuart monarchs. But the English people had outgrown 
that stage and wanted to have as much power as they could to pre¬ 
vent the Crown from becoming absolute. The King’s personal rule 
was, therefore, bound to end and it was only a question of time. 

(For ‘how George IH tried to establish a personal rule’, please see- 
previous Answer.) 

End of the King’s personal rule. For a number of years the 
king ruled the country as he wished and he asserted his personal 
authority. The personal rule of the long ultimately met its downfall 
for the following reasons:— 
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1. The Whigs had seldom agreed to King's policy and supported 
his actions. This is true that the Whigs as a party had grown weak 
but never ceased to oppose the king. 

2. The American policy of George III failed disastrously. Had 
he been more pacific and far-sighted in his policy, America could not 
have been lost to England. The loss of American colonies made 
George 111 and his party very impopulur. 

3. The writings and speeches ot Burke, Fox, Wilkes and other 
firebrands of their tvpe resulted in creating a strong public opinion 
against the persona! rule of George III. Letters of Junius and public 
meetings created vehement agitation against Gev^rge and Prime Min¬ 
ister North, and thus they were iet down in public estimation. 

4. In 1782 Dunning moved a resolution in the House of Com¬ 
mons that “the power of the Crown has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished/’ The resolution was passed by 233 against 
215 votes. This resolution is historically important as it shows that 
George 111 had been able to command a vast influence in politics. 
Moreover, the resolution indicates that the Parliament of 1780 was 
no longer steadfast. The King dissolved the Parliament in order to 
get a submissive House. The new Parliament began to take active 
part in a silent political revolution and succeeded in largely restricting 
the power and influence of the Crown. 

5. Lord North had to resign in 1782 after the surrender of York- 
toWn and the King had to call in the Whigs and allow them to use 
the power of Government for the overthrow of the system he had 
built up with pains. Lord North was succeeded by Rockingham and 
he in his turn was followed by Pitt the Younger. Pitt dismissed those 
ministers who were opposed to his will and stood in his way. He 
disliked becoming a tool in the king's hand and instead purified the 
administration by ending bribery and corrupt practices. Pitt soon 
established once again the party system of government and the insti¬ 
tution of Cabinet. Pitt the Younger was a minister ‘ fc who with higher 
abilities and large views of State policy, had a will even stronger than 
his (George’s) own/’ Pitt established Walpole’s idea of collective 
responsibility under the leadership of the Prime Minister and thus 
minimised the possibility of the exercise of despotic and persona 
powers by the king. 

6. The king was fast losing his health. His fast declining vita¬ 
lity did not permit him to bear the strain of opposition. 

In spite of his persistent attempts to destroy all checks upon his 
authority, the king failed because all the institutions had struck 
deep roots. But it must be remembered that while eager to control 
the ministers the king did so in and through Parliament. He did not 
try to rule as a despot for he was anxious to maintain the salutary 
effects of the Revolution. 

EFFECTS OF GEORGE HTs ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL RULE 
Bad Effects 

1. George had been brought up by his mother, a harsh, narrow- 
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minded woman, in strict seclusion. He rarely left the palace and had' 
thus little touch with the outside world. He was too dull to learn 
anything from his books. To add to this, the group of toadies that 
George had gathered round him gave him an exaggerated idea of his 
own importance and also abetted him in carrying out any ruinous 
policy which his ignorance and conceit might suggest. George came 
to have a strong dislike for almost every able Englishman of the 
period. This was a great loss to the country for it could not avail 
itself of the intelligence, ability and wisdom of gifted Englishmen. The 
best interests of the country were thus allowed to suffer. 

2. The House of Commons was largely a creation of George III 
and not a democratic body. It reflected the wishes of the king and 
was slavishly subordinate to his will.. Parliamentary corruption was 
rampant long before George III became king and it was no new thing 
for the king to control the House by bribery, intimidation and coer¬ 
cion. 

3. The king appointed ministers who acted as the willing tools 
of his policy. He dismissed those ministers who stood in his way 
or were reluctant to act in subordination to his wishes. George III 
thus wanted to govern without party, making the Cabinet a mere ins¬ 
trument of the royal will and Parliament the pensioner of the royal 
bounty. 

4. Had George III been less stubborn and used his influence 
with caution and far-sightedness, America could have been pacified 
and the American colonies would not have been lost to England. 

5. England nearly lost Ireland and only kept it by cruelty and 
fraud. 

6. England was involved in a long war against France which 
stopped all progress in England for nearly forty years. After the 
Napoleonic wars England was the scene of widespread economic dis¬ 
tress. Besides, there was discontent and agitation for political reform 
and there were riots all over the country. The Government adopted 
a policy of repression and reaction. 

Good Results 

1. The personal rule of the king put an end to the power of the 
Whigs. The corrupt Whig rule was overthrown for the Whigs in 
building up their power had converted bribery into a system and had 
neglected the good of the nation by pushing the interests of their own 
party. The Whig ministers had abused the Crown patronage and 
their system of government had ceased to be popular. The Whig 
rule had outlived its utility and it was beneficial in the interests of 
the country that George put an end to their unconstitutional and un¬ 
popular rule. 

2. George’s personal rule further led to the improvement of the 
party system. To counteract the personal influence of the king, the 
Whigs organised their programme by doing away with the evils that 
had so far existed in their system and thus sapped their vitality. A 
“New Whig-ism,” better and far improved, sprang up on the ruins 
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of the old one and was the direct result of George’s attempt to estab¬ 
lish personal rule. 

3. Canada became a strong and loyal part of the Empire. There 
were one million people in the colonies who were loyal and these 
tied to Canada, where they were given land and money by the British 
Government, 


The settlement of a large number of British in Canada created 
a strong bond of common interest between the French and British 
in Canada, and the people in England, for both were anxious to pro¬ 
tect Canada from invasion by the Americans to the south. 

Q. State the circumstances that favoured the gradual estab¬ 
lishment of the New Political System under George III and the 
decline of the Whig Power. Or , 

Q, What were those factors that enabled and favoured 
George III to regain royal influence and revive royal power? (Or , 

Q. Why was it possible for George III to attempt within the 
constitution to rule personally? 

The factors and circumstances that helped George Ill to estab¬ 
lish the New System of Government, i.e., regaining royal power and 
reviving king’s influence, during the early years of his reign may briefly 
be described as follows:— 


1. Weakness of the Whig Aristocracy . The Whigs were disuni¬ 
ted amongst themselves and lost cohesion and unitv. They were now 
broken up into a number of parties and factions with no unitv of 
aim and political principles. 

The question of Parliamentary Reform was an urgent problem 
oi the day but the Whigs were purposely indifferent to it. The Whigs 
had become unpopular and disorganised and thev had practically lost 
hold on the lower classes. All this made it easier for George IIT to 
regain the royal influence by taking benefit of the weakness and vices 
of the Whig aristocracy. 


. !J ie . sli PP°rt of the Tories . George Ill found a ready support 
m the Tories who were anxious to revive their own power It was 
easy- for the Tories and the king to combine and work together, for 
t “ eir . views were harmonious in matters of religion and politics. The 
Tones were willing to help the king in regaining the royal influence 
which was lost under the first two Georges. 

3. Personal virtues of the King and the Queen . George III was 
a simple, conscientious and religious man. and an affectionate hus¬ 
band and father. Simple and frugal in his tastes, pious and virtuous 
in his pnvate^ life, George was popular with his subjects. George 
marneci Charlotte Sophia, daughter of the Prince of Mecklenbufg 
Strelitz, a cheerful and prudent princess, who, by her purity of life 

t>0 re * orm . the c< ? urt from the coarseness and vice that had 
C ^S te r» dunn 8 Previous reigns. The private virtues of King George 

^^ubjSts 11115 dld mUCh t0 retain thC affection “H* devotion of 
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4. The Cabinet system was not yet jully developed. The Cabi¬ 
net system was yet in its infancy and the fundamental principle of 
collective responsibility was still to develop and take root. The min¬ 
isters lacked political solidarity which made it possible for the king 
to play them against one another and turn out those who were reluc¬ 
tant to be agents to his policy and wishes. 

5. Political indifference of the People. The majority of the peo¬ 
ple, except London and a few other advanced towns, did not concern 
themselves seriously with the political issues of the fight for power 
between the King and the Whigs. The Whigs as a political party 
were out of touch with the lower classes and had lost whatever little 
hold they had on them. 

6. Existence of Parliamentary corruption. The fact that parlia¬ 
mentary corruption was rampant helped the King to resort to corrupt 
practices for controlling the members of Parliament. 

7. Unsatisfactory State of Parliamentary Representation. During 
the 18th century Parliament was not in the real sense representative 
of the common people. Votes were bought off and the King could 
very easily intimidate the members of the House of Commons. The 
representation was most defective and many seats were filled up at 
the instance of powerful persons and the king. Parliament was in no 
way a democratic body and' had fallen a victim to corrupt influences. 

At last, in 1770, the Whig power that had maintained its hold 
over the country for over fifty years came to an end, for by this time 
the Party known as the ‘King’s Friends’ had become very strong and 
Lord North, a willing tool in the hands of George III, was appointed 
Prime Minister. 

William Pitt the Younger, who took office as Prime Minister in 
1783, also did not love the Whigs. He now taught George how to get 
rid of the Whigs and yet make himself popular with the people. The 
king and the people united, could defy the Whig nobles and deprive 
them of the remnants of the political power still left with them. 

The factors and circumstances enumerated above made it possi¬ 
ble for George III to attempt within the constitution to rule perso¬ 
nally. 

Q. What do yon know of the case of Wilkes and the Mid- 
dieses Election? What was its constitutional importance? 

Case of John Wilkes. He was a member of the House of 
Commons for Aylesbury and editor of a journal called North Britain. 
In his journal he made a violent attack on the administration of Gren¬ 
ville as being responsible for the Peace of Paris and accused George 
m of uttering a lie (as the King in Parliament said that the recent 
Peace of Paris conferred great benefits on England). Grenville issued 
a “general warrant” (document for arrest which did not specify the 
name of any particular person who was to be arrested) to arrest 
Wilkes and others concerned in making those violent attacks on the 
'■government of the country. Some forty printers, authors, publishers, 
including Wilkes, were arrested and imprisoned. Wilkes and others 
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were, however, released as the law Courts held that “general war¬ 
rants” were illegal. Heavy damage* were recovered by Wilkes and 
others for their unlawful arrest. 

Constitutional significance. 7 his decision safeguarded personal 
liberty by declaring general warrants illegal and secured the privilege 
of members of Parliament as regards freedom from arrest on a charge 
of libel. 

Middlesex Ekctu*n Questhm. Failing to get Wilkes punished in 
a law court for his attack on the administration of the country, Pre¬ 
mier Grenville attacked Wilkes in Parliament. Wilkes was expelled 
from Parliament in 1764 for his Essay on Woman which was believed 
to be very scandalous and indecent. To avoid trial, Wilkes fled to 
France and was outlawed. He returned in 1768 and was elected 
member of Parliament for Middlesex. The Grafton Ministry, how¬ 
ever, did not allow him to take his seat in the Commons. He was 
four times elected for Middlesex but was each time refused admission 
to the House and on the lust occasion the House declared that the 
government candidate iCol Luttereh was legally the elected member 
for Middlesex and not Wilkes. This attitude of the House of Com¬ 
mons gave ri>e to a popular agitation in the country and raised an 
important constitutional issue as to whether the House had the right 
to reject any election by its constituents. Wilkes at once gained great 
popularity and was looked upon as a champion of popular freedom. 
The people showed honour and gratitude to him by electing him 
Alderman, Sheriff and lastly Lord Mayor of London. He became 
member of Parliament in 1774. 

Important Results of Wilkes’s Trial 

1. The dangerous practice of issuing general warrants ended and 
thus personal liberty was safeguarded against illegal official interfer¬ 
ence. (General warrants do not actually name the persons to be 
arrested but they authorise the arrest of all concerned). 

2. The right of the Press to discuss public affairs was recognised 
which indirectly helped to promote the power of the Press. Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings could no longer be kept secret. 

3. The right of a constituency to elect its own representative in 
spite of the opposition of the House of Commons was vindicated. 

4. The nation was led to see the need of reform in the House 
of Commons and thus Wilkes indirectly promoted the cause of par¬ 
liamentary reform. Wilkes and others founded a society to press the 
demands of the people such as annual Parliament and exclusion of 
members from Parliament who were holding places and pensions. 

Q. Discuss the causes and circumstances that led to the War 
of American Independence. What were the ma.in event? and re¬ 
sults of the War? Or, tP.U. 1962, §8, 50,^ 48 38, 36) 

What were the points at issue between the .American colb- 
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nis t.fi and the mother country in the 18th century? Mention the 
mistakes of the British ministry which precipitated the War. 
Or, 

Discuss the causes which led to the revolt of the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 

WAR 

1 . Defective system of Colonial Government. The American 
colonists enjoyed only partial liberty in matters of government. The 
executive was not responsible to the legislature but it was controlled 
by the mother country England, while legislation and internal taxa¬ 
tion were in the hands of an elected assembly of the colonists. This 
defective system of government naturally gave rise to frequent mo¬ 
ments of friction between the executive and the legislature. The 
colonists wanted more political freedom in their internal affairs. Eng¬ 
land wanted to exercise her supreme right in the internal affairs of 
the colonies which the colonists were not prepared to tolerate. 

2. Restrictions on the trade of the Colonies. The trade of the 
colonies was controlled by England and she used this to her own 
advantage. In fact colonies existed for the advantage of the mother 
country, i.e., England. She imposed many undue and harsh restric¬ 
tions on the trade of the colonies. By the Navigation Acts passed by 
England, the foreign trade of the colonies could be carried on in Eng¬ 
lish or colonial ships only. These Acts prevented foreign shipping 
from entering colonial ports. In addition, foreign goods could not 
be imported in the colonies without being first landed in England, 
nor could goods be shipped to foreign countries unless they were first 
landed in England. The Navigation Acts which regulated the trade 
of the colonies proved most harmful to the colonies. 

Further, to prevent competition with Britain, and to prevent the 
growth of manufacture in America, the colonies were forbidden to 
manufacture steel, woollen goods and certain other commodities by 
the Colonial Manufactures Prohibition Act. English people wanted 
to retain a monopoly of the American trade and commerce in their 
own hands. The burden of commercial restrictions was too heavy 
for the colonies to bear. 

A great historian has remarked, “The real secret of American re¬ 
sentment lay in the code of laws beginning from the time of Cromwell 
and Charles II, by which their flourishing commerce was severely res¬ 
tricted for the benefit of English merchants.” 

3. Disappearance of the French Danger. So far the colonists 
did not protest and patiently bore all the hardships because they 
were in the constant danger of attacks from the French colonists in 
Canada, but at the'Conclusion of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 the 
French rule ended in Canada and consequently the English colonies 
in America were freed from the French danger. This changed the 
situation and emboldened the colonists to look more carefully after 
their interests and strive for independence. 
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4. Incitement by the French. I he French had suffered very 
severe losses m the Seven Years' War. They had been completely 
defeated and humiliated by the English. This created a most reven¬ 
geful attitude of the French towards the English. The French who 
were terribly burning with a desire for revenge incited the Americans 
again*'! the Engli>h. 

5. ( rrenvilh's attempt /<> enntree the uid colonial system. After 
the termination of the Seven Years' War in 1763. Grenville attempted 
to enforce unjust and aggressive colonial system with greater rigi- 
ditv empowering the naval officers to prevent smuggling and by ins¬ 
tituting a Special Court in America to try cases guilty of the breach 
of Navigation Acts and Trade Acts, 

Ike Old Colonial System was based upon the theory that coin- 
tiles existed only /or the benefit oj the mother country. That is why 
there was (\wstant friction between the colonies and the mother-coun¬ 
try , vi/\. England. 

o, fhe Stamp Act, I7b5. Prime Minister Grenville decided that 
the colonies should contribute something towards the expenses of the 
Seven Scars* War and also those of a small standing army to be kept 
in America for the defence of colonies; so in 17*65 he passed the 
Stamp Act which provided that all legal documents should bear 
stamp. This measure raised a storm of indignation in the colonies 
which declared that taxation and representation went together and 
tnut the English Parliament in which they were not represented had 
no power to tax the Americans. “No taxation without representa¬ 
tion" became a war cry. 

ihe Stamp Act of Grenville was “remarkable in intention, equit¬ 
able in incidence and itself tolerable" but it was unwise and political- 
Iv inexpedient to impose it under the circumstances when the relations 
of the colonics and the mother country were much strained. 

7. The Declaratory Act . 1766. The Stamp Act was followed by 
protests and riots in America. Rockingham, ihe Whig Prime Min¬ 
ister, repealed the Stamp Act in 1766, but passed a Declaratory Act 
to the effect that England had the legal right to tax her colonies, 

8 . Imposition of fresh taxes . 1767. In 1767 Townshend, a mem¬ 
ber of Lord Chatham's Ministry, imposed duties on tea, glass and 
paper imported into the American colonies. In 1770 Lord North 
abolished the duties on glass and paper, but retained the duty on tea. 
This was followed by riots and outrages in the American colonies. 

William Pitt said that England had no right to tax the colonies 
without their consent and in doing so he gave a very sound advice 
to the government. The part played by him in American question 
was in keeping with his greatness, liberality and wisdom. This is true, 
that he did not succeed in influencing the course of events, but the 

v r“® °‘ ,P oIic > was amply demonstrated by the disastrous results 
or the American War. 

9. Closing of the Boston Port . 1773. The Intolerable Acts. 
When English ships containing tea sailed into the Boston harbour. 
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the Americans boarded the vessels and threw the cargo into the sea. 
An Act of British Parliament now closed the Boston Port to all 
commerce, and another Act deprived the colony of Massachusetts of 
its representative institutions. By the. Transportation Act guilty offi¬ 
cers were to be tried in England. All these Acts were known as ‘in¬ 
tolerable Acts.’ 

10. Coercive measures of the British Government (1774). The 
British Government was in no mood for conciliation. It passed a 

- series of coercive measures. Public meetings were prohibited and the 
political trials of Americans were to be conducted in England. ' 

Democratic temper of the Colonists. The English colonists had 
deep love for independence and strongly hated any external control 
or interference with their affairs. After a very long period the colo¬ 
nies had grown to their full manhood and one could not expect them 
to remain loyally attached to England unless on terms of perfect equ¬ 
ality and freedom. 

Obstinacy of George III and Bankruptcy of English Statesman¬ 
ship. If wise, tactful and sympathetic statesmen were to guide the 
destinies of England, they could have appreciated the colonists" angle 
of vision, made the necessary concessions and thus kept the Empire 
intact. English statesmen brought up in old school ideals lacked the 
imagination to understand the social and political ideals of the colo¬ 
nists. Lecky says, “There are few sadder and more instructive pages 
in history than those which show how mistake after mistake was com¬ 
mitted till the rift which was once so small, widened and deepened." 

The Congress of the colonies met at Philadelphia (1774) and 
sent the Olive Branch Petition to the King, setting forth their grie¬ 
vances. But George refused to take any notice of the Petition and 
this indifferent attitude of the King precipitated the crisis. 

Main Incidents-. First period (1775—78). (a) Congress of the 

colonists at Philadelphia (1774) where a declaration of Rights was 
drawn up. (b) Battle at Lexington (1775)—The Colonists were vic¬ 
torious, (c) Battle of Bunker’s Hill (1775)—English army gained 
victory, (d) Congress at Philadelphia issued the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence (1776), renouncing all allegiance to King George III dec¬ 
laring “that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states"; and the republic formed from the com¬ 
bination of the colonies struggling for independence was called the 
United States of America. George Washington was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the colonial forces, (e) Washington was defeated 
at Brooklyn (1774) but General Burgoyne was forced to surrender at 
Saratoga (1776) by the Convention of Saratoga, (f) The Capitula¬ 
tion of Saratoga was the turning point in the war, for France acknow¬ 
ledged the independence of the United States and formed an alliance 
■ with it. 

Second Period (1778—81). Several enemies of Englan d joined 
together , and formed, what is known in history as the Armed Neut¬ 
rality. It included Sweden, Denmark. Holland. Prussia, Spain, France 

- and Russia: They were all sympathetically inclined towards Arne- 
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rica and hated the trade policy of England. Holland also declared 
war against England. (,i>) The Surrender at York Town (1781)— 
Lord Cornwallis. the British General, was forced to surrender to the 
Americans ;tl Y >rk lawn in 1781. 

Third Period (178!—83». During this period the naval contest 
continued between England and the members of the Armed Neutra¬ 
lity. i.e.. her continental opponents. In 1782, the French captured 
Minorca and alt the Briti-h possessions in the West Indian islands, 
except Jamaica, Barbados and Antigua. In September of the same 
year, a combined attack upon Gibraltar by the French and Spaniards 
was made but it failed owing to the stout resistance of Elliot, the Gov¬ 
ernor and his garrison. 

End oj Wari The Treaty Versailles of 1783. All parties were 
tired of war and wanted peace. The war was brought to an end by 
the abose Treaty in 1783. By this— 

(1 > England recognized the independence of the Thirteen Colo¬ 
nies, i.e.. the I nited States of America and ceded to them the whole 
vast territory cast of the Mississippi. This led to the creation of a 
great democratic stale. Only Canada, Nova Scotia and Newfound¬ 
land were retained by the English in America. 

(2) Spain, being an ally of the colonists, regained Florida, and 
Minorca which she had lost sometime back. 


<3t The British gave St. Lucia. Tobazo and the West African 
district of Senegal to France. I 1 ranee also got back Chandernagore 
and other places in India. 

The War ended the Old Colonial System and caused British 
statesmen for the next hundred years to'believe that a colony like a 
fruit when ripe, naturally falls from the tree. “It shifted the centre of 
gravity- of England's colonial empire from the western to the eastern 
hemisphere.’' The English learnt a very important lesson from this 
great loss. When they established the Second British Empire they 
carefully remembered not to repeat the same mistakes. 

It led to the resignation of North, and the beginning of the second 
struggle between George and the Whigs. The War helped the cause 

j /iv • nc “ .^'-volution by—< a ) encouraging revolutionary ideas, 
and (o) increasing the debt of France. • 

., .By fhe American War a hundred millions were added to the- 
National Debt, and the Crown lost three 1 millions of subjects. 

Detailed results or significance of the War. (Please see ne*t 

answer.; ‘ 

Q. Discuss the significance of the War of American Inde¬ 
pendence or its ®£[®cts on (a) domestic politics in England /m 
Colonial policy of England and (c) America, Prance and Ireland, 
° r - 1962, 58, 52; D.U. I960, 57? 

Discnss the immediate and ultimate effects of the War of 

srs££ 4, r 4 ““ bti^. 
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Trace the effects of the War of American Independence and 
the policy of Great Britain towards her colonies. Or, 

“The War of American Independence ended the Old Colonial 
System of England.” Comment. 

The successful termination of the War of American Independence 
produced effects of far-reaching importance on England and other 
countries of the world. It turned out to be an event of world-wide 
importance and Green has rightly said, “Whatever might be the im¬ 
portance of American Independence in the history of England it was 
one unequalled moment in the history of the world.” 

(A) Effect on Domestic Politics of England. 1. Royal despot¬ 
ism ended. The demand for constitutional government in England 
grew. The personal rule of George III came to an end, viz., the 
system of governing the country as carried on by King George—who 
governed without party, making the Cabinet a mere instrument of 
die royal will and Parliament a pensioner of the royal bounty—ceased. 
The king’s experiment of regaining royal power was given up and the 
Cabinet system and Party government were restored. It was fortu¬ 
nate for England that the War of American Independence had come 
and George III had to give up his attempt at personal rule. “Had it 
not been for the disastrous end of the War of American Independence 
the personal government of George III would have perpetuated and 
parliamentary “government in England considerably delayed.” It is 
rightly said that the recognition of American Independence brought 
about the fall of the King’s system of government.. In other words, 
it gave a blow to the royal power in England. 

2. With the end of George Hi’s personal rule, corruption in 
Parliament came to an end. Pitt purged the administration by put¬ 
ting an end to bribery and corruption. A bill was passed which 
those members of the House of Commons who stood to gain by vot- 
ting with the government were excluded from it. 

3. With the loss of the Thirteen Colonies the trade of England 
considerably suffered and the British prestige received a serious blow. 

4. The English learnt a very important lesson, i.e„ not to ill-treat 
the colonists. 

(B) Effect on America. The American Colonies ultimately con¬ 
verted themselves into a powerful free Republic on Federal lines. 
The U.S.A. gradually developed into a state not only inheriting the 
language and traditions of England, but taking in some respects a 
line of its own, in which it departed from the precedents not only of 
England but of Europe. This state was at the time not large in 
population, though it was very large in territory. It has advanced 
steadily, and is now superior not only in territory but in population 
also to every European State. Federal and democratic principles 
have triumphed in the new state. It is in this that the historic im¬ 
portance of the American Revolution lies. 

The American loyalists went over to Canada to . settle there. 
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(C) Effects on France. The American loyalists went over to 
Canada to settle there. France made up the loss she had suffered 
in the Seven Years' War and recovered her prestige. 

2. The new territories which France received according to the 
Treaty of Versailles (1783) added very much to her strength and in¬ 
fluence. 

3. Further the success of the American Colonies hastened the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. Huge expenses of France in the 
American War made her bankrupt which expedited the task of the 
Revolution. 

4. The French soldiers who had gone over to America to help 
the cause of the colonists by lighting for them in their freedom strug¬ 
gle came imbued with a spirit of freedom and took a zealous part 
in the French Revolution. 

(D) Effect on Ireland. The success of the Americans stimulat¬ 
ed the Irish (National movement. Under the skilful direction of 
Henry Grattan, the Irishmen organised themselves for the abolition 
of the various restrictions and for the demand of a free Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. Restrictions on Irish trade and industries were soon abolished 
and in 1782 Ireland obtained her legislative independence. Poyning's 
Act which restricted legislative independence of Ireland was repealed 
and at the same time the Irish Parliament gave up the right to pass 
laws binding upon Ireland. The agitation for further political re¬ 
forms continued under Henry Grattan. It is rightly said, "The War 
of American Independence was for Ireland an occasion to obtain the 
redress of many wrongs.” 

(E) Effect oj trie War on the Colonial System of England. The 
loss of American colonies told heavily upon the Colonial Empire of 
Britain, it taught Britain a great lesson which she would never forget 
in future. After the loss of the American Colonies (i.e., the Old Em¬ 
pire) Britain had few colonies left and even in these the British de¬ 
ment was small. But gradually, the West Indian Colonies and r»n«ria 
began to grow and in the long run compensated for the loss of the 
Thirteen American colonies. - “More than anything else, the war 
changed the whole course of the colonial outlook.” Turgot's say¬ 
ing that colonies were like fruits and would drop off when ripe, 
seemed amply justified. The loss of the American colonies taught 
Britain to respect the rights and claims of her other colonies and to 
follow a moderate and considerate policy towards them. She reali¬ 
sed that it was impossible for her to govern the colonies in a way that 
would sacrifice the interests of the colonies for her. She, therefore, 
made up her mind to be liberal towards them if she wanted to keep 
her empire intact. "The American War of Independence is remark¬ 
able for bringing to a close the old colonial system, in which colonies 
were regarded as existing solely for the good of the mother country, 
i.e., England.” It is rightly said that, "The American War of Inde¬ 
pendence was flie inevitable result of the old colonial system.” 

(F) Lord Durham's Report on English Colonial Policy . Lord 
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Durham was,"a great politician and possessed excellent jknowledge of 
colonial affairs. He was a Whig or rather an advanced Liberal. He had 
been Lord Privy Seal in the Ministry which passed the English Re¬ 
form Bill in 1832. He had many qualities to tit him for his work in 
Canada. He infused a new spirit in the English colonial policy and 
his famous Report on Canada which he gave in 1839, is still regarded 
as the Magna Carta of colonial independence. His report really 
formed the basis of the entire future colonial question and helped 
Britain a great deal in rectifying the mistakes of the past. 

The new colonial system gave the colonies not only political 
freedom but also economic independence. The principle of free trade 
was looked upon as incompatible with commercial monopoly and 
England stood aside even when the colonies passed protective laws 
to help their own industries. Later on, the scheme of ‘Imperial Pre¬ 
ference’ was adopted which bound the colonies still closer and brought 
them nearer the mother country. 

Thus the American War of Independence really paved the way 
for the future greatness of England. The later colonial policy was 
more humane and considerate and they were no longer regarded as 
subordinate stales. The .main cause of the American War was the 
restrictions on economic freedom but now the extension of complete 
economic freedom along with political freedom solved the whole pro¬ 
blem and the colonies became an integral part of the British Empire. 
During the Great War of 1914 the colonies showed their gratitude to 
the mother country by helping her with men and money. 

“The War of American Independence made England much wiser. 
The loss of American colonies to England came to her as a great 
lesson in colonial government. England soon realized the futility 
of her colonial system of government and in due course decided to 
adopt a wiser and more considerate colonial policy. Why did Eng¬ 
land lose her American Colonies or her First Empire? The answer 
to this is that the American Colonies separated themselves from the 
mother country because they were colonies under the old system and 
they separated themselves at a time when that system was adminis¬ 
tered in an unusually narrow-minded and authoritative way void of all 
sympathetic consideration and imagination. The colonies were now 
to be regarded, in the light of the new colonial system, part and pared 
of the mother country and to be shown all necessary consideration.” 
The old colonial system had proved a sad failure and caused immense 
loss to the mother country. England now decided to lay the founda¬ 
tion of the Second British Empire under the new colonial system. 

Old and New Colonies. Old colonies were governed under the 
old colonial system. They were governed not in their own interests 
but in the interests of the mother country (England) and their sour¬ 
ces were so exploited that they suffered immense losses. That is why 
they separated from the mother country. • But modem colonies, Aus- 
trialia. New Zealand. Canada, West Indies, etc., did not' feel tempted 
to break away from their mother country. They felt a sort of attach¬ 
ment, a .sort of love for it 
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Q. ‘The American Revolt knocked the bottom out of the 
colonial system/’ Discuss. Or, < s l\U, 1S4I2# 

‘The colonial policy of England underwent a significant and 
satisfactory transformation after the loss of the American colo¬ 
nies/ Discuss. Or, 

The Old Colonial System was smashed into pieces after the 
War of American Independence/’ Comment. Or, 

Explain the importance of the Durham Report and the prin¬ 
cipal changes in the policy of the Home Government towards the 
colonies since its publication. 41, ?i7; 

Ans. Ploaso consult previous Aiinwul*. 

Q. Discuss the factors and circumstances that were respon¬ 
sible for the success of the Colonists and the failure of the Eng¬ 
lish in the War of American Independence (1775—1783). 

The following were the main causes that contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of the Colonists in the War of American Independence and the 
failure of England: — 

1. Colonists Fought for Liberty . The colonists of America en¬ 
joyed neither full political nor economic freedom. They were not 
satisfied with the political and commercial policy of the mother coun¬ 
try which was both selfish and. unwise. They, therefore, made up 
their mind to sever their connection permanently with the mother- 
country and fought most desperately to achieve this end. They pos¬ 
sessed adventurous and independent spirit and fought for the same 
principles of liberty for which England had shed blood. 

2. Great distance Between England and America . The supplv 
of arms and ammunition to the theatre of war was a great problem 
for the English people due to the great distance that separated Eng¬ 
land from America. The colonists were fighting in their own home 
with all facilities. The undeveloped means of communication proved 
a serious handicap for the English, Transportation of men, and 
■munitions across the Atlantic and across the country in America was 
not easy. 

3. England Fought Half-heartedly . The opinions of British states¬ 
men differed widely on the American question. Many of her gene¬ 
rals and politicians did not take the fight seriously and were unwill¬ 
ing to carry on such a war. 

The colonists took the war seriously and staked their all to win 
the freedom struggle. They had great fighting qualities’. They obser¬ 
ved discipline and they were cool and courageous. 

4. Inefficient Organization of England . The administration and 
organization of England lacked competence in many respects and in 
no small degree contributed to the failure in the war; particularly, 
the supply of men was not satisfactory, services were corrupt and 
the navy was not up to the mark. The colonists were further dis¬ 
gusted with the indecent behaviour of English soldiers. Besides, the 
English underestimated the strength of Americans. 
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Besides. English army was far inferior and it mainly consisted of 
the mercenaries. Rapidity of action, concert of fleet and army and 
adequate numbers were the essentials but the British forces failed con¬ 
spicuously in all three. 

5. England had no Leader like Washington. The colonists were 
fortunate to find a gifted leader in Washington and the genius of this 
great soldier helped them to win their freedom. George Washington 
was “a man resolute in action, patient in adversity and sound in 
judgment, utterly trustworthy, completely devoted to the cause he 
adopted and undismayed when things were darkest.” On the other 
hand there was no one of Washington’s outstanding ability on the 
British side, no Pitt or Hastings, Wolfe or Clive to lead England to 
victory. England had no such great leader. The chiefs of the Eng¬ 
lish army were incompetent and they made a number of serious mis¬ 
takes which did them incalculable harm. Besides, their personal and 
political jealousies had adverse effects on the plans of operations. 
“The plans of campaign were always ill throughout and golden op¬ 
portunities were allowed to slip.” 

Moivat says, “Seven years of desultory warfare followed the 
outbreak of the Revolution. There were only two millions of Ame¬ 
ricans and they had only an untrained militia. But they were led 
by a man of extraordinary fortitude, judgment and resource—George 
Washington, a gentleman of Virginia.” 

6. England was Fighting for an Unjust Cause. England want¬ 
ed to crush a liberty-seeking people who were fighting for a just 
cause, i.e., in defence of their political and economic liberties. The 
colonists fought with unusual zeal being engaged in their freedom 1 
struggle, whereas the English soldiers, majority of whom were merce¬ 
naries, took the fight very lightly attaching no significance to it. 

7. Vast Size of America. The British generals failed to estimate 
rightly the difficulties arising from the vastness of the country in 
which they had to fight their opponents. The vast and uncontrollable 
size of America proved most helpful to the colonists and it was right , 
ly said that “it fought for the colonists even more than their armies.” 

8. Continental Help Offered to the Colonists. France. Spain 
and several other countries offered great help to the colonists at this 
critical time which immensely strengthened the cause of the Ameri¬ 
cans who were fighting for principles of liberty and justice. France, 
anxious to avenge her defeat in the Seven Years’ War and to break 
down the British monopoly of American commerce, openly joined the 
war against England in 1778 and Spain joined against England in 
1779. Russia, Prussia, Denmark and Sweden threatened hostilities 
with Great Britain by forming the Armed Neutrality in 1780. The 
third period (1781—83) of die War of American Independence was 
a contest between Great Britain and her Continental opponents in 
which the former suffered great losses. England, fought single-hand- 
ed and had no European power as her ally. It cannot be denied that 
the help from the continent gave a great impetus to the Americans 
and hastened the English defeat. 
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Q. (a) How far was the old colonial system or the English 
colonial policy in the eighteenth centnry responsible or the loss of 
the American Colonies? (b) To what extent were Lord North 
and George HI responsible for the friction between England and 
her colonies and the ultimate loss of the colonies ? 'l\U. 1955 ; 

Ans. (a) The Old Colonial System was largely responsible 
for the loss of the American Colonies. Seasons for this great 
loss and defeat are given as under. 

111 Political Grievances. Down to the middle of the 18th Cen¬ 
tura England followed a narrow and illiberal policy towards the colo¬ 
nies. The system of government gave them only a partial liberty, for 
the executive was not responsible to the legislature but it was con¬ 
trolled by the mother-country. Naturally friction between the execu¬ 
tive and the legislature was frequent. The stout-hearted and enter¬ 
prising colonists aspired to manage their own affairs like other inde¬ 
pendent communities and wanted full political freedom. 

(2) Economic Grievances. The regulation of imperial trade was 
equally unjust and defective and led to intense discontent among the 
colonists. The Navigation Acts, the Colonial Manufacturing Prohi¬ 
bition Act and other similar restrictions caused great heart-burning 
among the colonists who thought that the commercial policy of the 
mother-country was of sole exploitation. The colonies were subject 
to the Navigation Acts, according to which all goods from Europe 
could only be imported to the colonies through Britain; colonial pro¬ 
ducts like tobacco and cotton, could only be exported to Great Bri¬ 
tain: the colonists were forbidden by law" to manufacture certain arti¬ 
cles so that the British traders might not suffer in competition. The 
commercial policy of Great Britain was most selfish and unwise which 
absolutely disregarded the interests and advantages of the colonies. 

(3) Wrong Principle of Taxation. The policy of imposing taxes 
on the colonies without giving them the right of representation was 
unjustified. To meet the expenses of the Seven Years’ War (1756— 
63) and those of a small standing army to be kept in America for 
the future defence of the colonies, England decided to tax the colo¬ 
nies and for this purpose the British Prime Minister passed the Stamp 
Act. This gave the colonists cause for further dissatisfaction be¬ 
cause they said that there should be no taxation without representa¬ 
tion. They claimed that the English Parliament had no right to tax 
them, as it had no representatives from America. They refused to be 
taxed by a Parliament three thousand miles away on which they were 
not represented. “No taxation without representation” became their 
watchword. Grenville’s successor Rockingham, however, took a more 
conciliatory attitude and repealed the Stamp Act, but he passed an¬ 
other equally undesirable Act called the Declaratory Act, whch claim¬ 
ed that Great Britain had a right to tax the colonies. 

(b) The Extent of Responsibility of Lord North's Government 
and King George for the Conflict Between England and the Colonies 
and their Ultimate Loss. When Lord North formed his ministry in 
1770, the indignation and protests of the colonists were very loud. 
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Jn 1767 Townshend had proposed a series of new taxes on tea, glass 
and other sioods imported mto America. To pacify the colonists. 
Lord North withdrew these duties, except a nominal duty of 3d. a 
lb. on tea. This exception was made at the express desire of King 
George 111, who felt that it would maintain the general principle that 
the Government hud the right to impose such duties. 

From 17oU to 1783 the ministry was in fact the King’s Ministry 
and George was his own Prme Minister. It was the king’s resolute 
will to Keep the Empire intact, to withdraw no troops from America 
and never to allow them independence. Every Prime Minister bow¬ 
ed to the king's will for none had the courage to oppose him . 

George 111 was anxious to usurp more of political power and so 
he purposely kept weak ministers in oflice whom he could employ 
as his tools for any purpose he liked. The inefficiency of his minis¬ 
ters was also responsible for the American rupture but the major por¬ 
tion of responsibility for the loss of the American colonies went to 
the share of George who was tactless, unyielding and imperious. 
George ill lacked imagination. George himself was obstinate and 
loved power; none of his ministers had the courage to give sound ad¬ 
vice. Jn fact there was complete bankruptcy of English statesman¬ 
ship. Sympathetic and tactful statesmen gifted with imagination could 
have easily appreciated the demands of the colonists and found a way 
to accommodate them. This could have averted the war and kept 
the Empire intact. Englishmen living in England and English colo¬ 
nists of America were widely different from each other in nature, tem¬ 
perament, political opinion, etc., and it required imagination and tact 
to hold together two different societies but George III did not possess 
the necessary qualities for this purpose. All this shows that King 
George Ill was mainly responsible for the disastrous result and the 
ultimate loss of the Thirteen Colonies for he was his own guide, the 
real head of the Ministry, the Prime Ministers being mere instruments 
of his will. 

Q. Justify or criticize the policy of the Home Government 
with regard to the American Question. Or, 

Show that the old Colonial system of Eng lan d was unjust 
and oppressive and ultimately brought about the revolt and loss 
of the American Colonies. 

Ans. Please study’ part (a) of the previous Answer. 

William Pitt the Younger 1783—1801 

"A sight to make surrounding nations stare 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care” 

Q. Give a brief account of the administration of William Pitt 
the Younger with special reference to his financial reforms and domes¬ 
tic work. Or, 

“Peace, reform and retrenchment were the beacons of the 
Younger Pitt’s earlier career.” Justify. Or, 

“Pitt the Younger was pre-eminently a great finance minister 
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and the chief title to his fame lies in his financial reforms. 11 
Justify. 

His Early Political Career . He was the second son of Pitt the 
Elder and entered Parliament at the age of 21 in 1780. He was al¬ 
ready a ripe scholar and his ready eloquence had matured under the 
training of his father. His maiden speech made a profound impres¬ 
sion. A prominent Whig leader said to Charles Fox that Pitt would 
be one of the first men in Parliament. To this Fox replied, fc4 He is 
so already/ 4 It was rightly remarked of him, "He is not a chip of 
the old bkvk, he is the old block itself/' In 1782 he became the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Shelbourne ministry. 

He was appointed Prime Minister in 1783 when he was only 24 
>ears. His appointment came as a surprise to many and the Opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament remarked that a schoolboy was put in charge of 
the allairs of a kingdom. 

Pitt as an Orator and Parliamentary Leader . Among England's 
orators and Parliamentary 7 leaders Pitt occupies a prominent place. 
He was wonderfully expert in managing men and the House of Com¬ 
mons very often seemed to be under the magic wand of his influence. 
He was. however, too reserved and aloof in manner to win love, but 
he had the art of inspiring his followers with absolute confidence in 
his wisdom. As an orator he had perfect command of language 
which made him capable of correct expression. 

His administration falls into two periods: (a) the period of 
peace which lasted from 1783 till the outbreak of the French Revo¬ 
lution in 178^ and (b) from the French Revolution to 1801. 

His financial. Economic and Commercial Reforms . The first 
<\\ \ears of Pitt's ministry (1783—89) were years of peace and ac¬ 
tive legislation. The work upon which Pitt himself placed the high¬ 
est value was the reorganization of national finance. When he be- 
;amc Prime Minister, the condition of English finances was very seri¬ 
ous and at a low ebb. 

William Pitt the Younger, a great financial expert, reorganized 
the whole financial system of the country on the principles of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations . In this connection the following reforms 
tnd changes are particularly worthy of note:— 

1. Wise Budgets of 1784 and 1785. These wisely-designed bud¬ 
gets spread out taxation on a large number of common articles of 
iaily use on which the collection was inexpensive. 

He put an end to several abuses connected with the raising of 
public loans, e.g., abolition of lottery tickets*, 1784. 

2. Reduction of Import Duties . He reduced the duties on vari¬ 
es articles, including tea, and the loss was made up by means of 
window tax, wine, etc. This had the excellent effect of making smug¬ 
ging unprofitable. 

3. Repeal of Oppressive Taxes . Certain oppressive taxes were 
repealed. Wine and tobacco were put under excise, and a consolida¬ 
tion of the customs and excise was brought about. Existing multi- 
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farious duties were abolished and in their place there was to be a 
single duty on each article. 

4. Consolidated Fund. All taxes and duties were now brought 
into one general fund called the “Consolidated Fund” out of which 
all the different classes of public expenses were paid. This scheme 
greatly provided for simplicity of collection and facilitated the work 
of the financial department to a great measure. 

5 . Creation of a Sinking Fund . He created a Sinking Fund to 
pay off the National Debt, which had at this time reached the enor¬ 
mous figure of £ 250 million. 

6 . Appointment of a Board of Commissioners . The auditors 
were abolished and a Board of five Commissioners was appointed in 
their place with the most strict powers of auditing. This effective 
system of audit of public accounts introduced great economy. He 
managed to obtain loans at the lowest rates by publishing an account 
of receipts and disbursements of the government. 

7. A Board to Enquire into Fees , Gratuities etc., A Board was 
appointed to enquire into all fees, gratuities, perquisites and emolu¬ 
ments received in public offices and to trace out alll abuses in that 
connection. 

8. Abolition of Redundant Offices . He further reduced expendi¬ 
ture by abolishing many redundant or sinecure offices. 

9. A Scheme for Free Trade with Ireland . Pitt suggested an 
eminently wise liberal scheme to establish complete free trade with 
Ireland but it could not succeed on account of the opposition of manu¬ 
facturing classes of England and Whig leaders. 

10. The Commercial Treaty with France . In 1786 Pitt made a 
commercial treaty with France under which articles of each country 
were to be admitted on more favourable terms to the other, i.e., the 
customs duties were lowered. This was a step in the direction of 
free trade and proved immeasurably useful to both the countries. 

11. Economy and Efficiency . He introduced economy in every 
department of the State wherever possible and consistent with ellicf- 
ency and purified the administration by putting an end to bribery and 
corruption. 

Pitfs Greatest Glory and Greatest Fame as a Financier. It was 
in the successful economic policy and financial reforms that lay Pitt’s 
greatest glory and fame. 

Pitt as a great finance minister reconstituted the whole finances of 
the country and put them on a sound basis. Pitt’s financial policy 
greatly resembled that of Peel in its object. The principles of Adam 
Smith (as stated in his Wealth of Nations ) were thoroughly mastered 
by Pitt and they were the guiding principles of both Peel and Pitt. 
His economic and financial reforms kept up national confidence, res¬ 
tored natipnal credit, effected considerable economy, promoted com¬ 
merce* helped Britain to recoup the damage caused by the American 
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War and gave her strength to prepare for the long and expensive 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

Pitt's financial reforms and policy show that he was pre-eminent¬ 
ly a finance minister. He succeeded in re-establishing English finance 
on a secure and order!) s\stem. 

Pitt's Domestic Policy and Wt>rk . Though the head of a Torv 
administration. Pitt's \iews were broad and liberal. Till the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, his policy aimed at securing peace, reform 
and retrenchment. In this connection the following reforms and 
changes deserve special notice: — 

1. Parliamentary Reforms . He brought forward a scheme to 
disfranchise rotten boroughs and increase the country representation 
but failed due to the opposition of the King and Parliament and for 
want of popular support. 

2. Administrative Reforms. Pitt achieved a good measure of suc¬ 
cess in purifying the administration, by passing an Act which aimed 
at establishing a svslematic audit of government accounts. He also 
succeeded in the abolition of abuses connected with raising public loans. 
“William Pitt', sa\s Ramilly. “was the first minister who consulted 
the public interest by accepting the lowest terms that were tendered 
without retaining a farthing in his own hands for distribution among 
his friends.” “He thus abolished corruption, purified parliamentary 
life and elevated its tone to a great extent.'’ 

3. Nathmal Pi nance . B> his wise, economic and financial policy 
he placed the finances of the country on a sound basis. He put an 
-end to bribery and corruption, reduced expenditure consistent with 
efficiency, restored national credit and gave his country strength to 
prepare for the stormy days ahead. He had most successfully re¬ 
organised the finances of his country. 

4. Policy of Free Trade . Pitt had carefully studied Adam 
Smith’s principles of Free Trade (as advocated in the Wealth of 
Nations by Adam Smith) and scrupulously applied them in practice. 

It was this principle that guided him in entering into a commercial 
treaty with France. By this treaty many of the duties were either 
abolished or lowered on the goods passing between England and 
France and this led to an enormous increase of trade between the 
two countries. 

5. Slave Trade. Pitt was opposed to slave trade and his views 
were in common with Wilberforce for the abolition of slavery. He 
was anxious to abolish slavery, it being a stigma on humanity, but 
owing to the outbreak of the French Revolution he postponed his 
scheme to a later date. 

6. Revival of the New Tory Party. Pitt created a number of 
new peers who supported the king and thus a strong conservative ele¬ 
ment was added to the Parliament. This new Tory Party acted on 
the principle that great changes should never be made unless they 
were urgently demanded by the public and that the main function of 
the government was to govern. 
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Pit t \ own scrupulous honesty and nobility infused a higher ideal 
into English public life and purified the atmosphere of corruption 
which Vas a legacy of Whig supremacy. 

In view of his peace policy, financial reforms and the policy of 
retrenchment it was rightly said that "peace, reform and retrench¬ 
ment were beacons of the Younger Pitt's earlier career.” 

The effects of the French Revolution on the English thought 
and domestic policy of England or the measures to prevent the 
French revolutionary ideas in England. 

During this period he gave up his liberal and broad policy and 
did his best to check the influence of the French Revolution in Eng¬ 
land. At first England was in sympathy with the French Revolution 
thinking that a similar constitutional government and limited monar¬ 
chy would be established in France. But the terrible atrocities and 
horrors committed by the French Revolutionaries greatly changed the 
political views of the English leaders. They lost all sympathy with 
France and made up their mind to check the influence of the Revo¬ 
lution in England. Pitt gave up his liberal views and adopted the 
following repressive measures to check the influence of the French 
Revolution in England:— 

1. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, i.e.. any person 
could be imprisoned without being given the chance of fair trial. 
It became easier for the government to put people suspected of Re¬ 
volutionary ideas in jail without any legal warrant. 

2. The Seditious Meetings Bill was passed to stop political meet¬ 
ings. 

3. An Aliens Act was passed for expulsion of the suspected 
aliens, i.e., foreigners from England. 

4. A Treason Act was passed by which any expression of opinion 
against the King and the Government was considered .a serious 
offence. 

5. Several leaders of political clubs were imprisoned and political 
parties suppressed. 

6. Parliamentary reforms and other similar reforms were post¬ 
poned to a later date. 

Thus Pitt was converted from a Liberal to a Conservative so far 
as home affairs were concerned. 

Q. Review the foreign or war policy of Pitt the Younger 
with particular reference to the period of England’s contest with 
Revolutionary France. Or, 

How did the French Revolution influence English thought 
and politics from 1789 to 1815? (P.U. 1956) 

The Foreign or War Policy of Pitt the Younger. The foreign 
policy of Pitt the Younger may conveniently be reviewed under two 
heads, viz., (1) His foreign policy before the outbreak of the French' 
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n. anJ (2) his foreign policy after the outbreak of the 
} rjndi Revolution. 

ill Pitt's Ft'reign Policy Before the Outbreak oj the trench 
His early foreign policv was one of peace. Pitt was 
essential!} a peace minister and he was always anxious to keep his 
cm uni rv out of war. England was exhausted on account of the War 
of American Independence and thus his anxiety was to restore pros- 
perin to the country by financial and economic reforms. 

la) Frivle Alliance , 1788. In 1788 Pitt formed the Triple Alli¬ 
ance between England, Prussia and Holland, all the three countries 
promising to help"one another and maintain common interests. Eng¬ 
land's position since 1783. i.e.. Peace of Versailles which ended the- 
American War of Independence, was weak and isolated, hut the Tri¬ 
ple Alliance broke her isolation and helped her to regain her lost 
position and importance in the affairs of Europe, Pitt was able to 
maintain peace in Europe and the balance of power. 

i b t Ciuntnercial Treaty with France. He made friends with' 
Prance by a commercial treaty under which articles of each country 
were to be admitted on more favourable terms to the other. 

< 2\ Pitt's Fitreign Policy after the Outbreak oj the French Re - 
Vitiation or His Policy as a War Minister. When the French Revolu¬ 
tion broke out Pitt tried his best to maintain an attitude of neutrality. 
But the aggressive attitude of the Revolutionary France compelled him^ 
to declare war and it was in fact with extreme reluctance that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into war against the French Revolution¬ 
aries. In 17^3 the French declared war against the English and the 
Dutch: Pitt had no alternative but to fight the Revolutionary war. 
His war policv was to form coalition after coalition of Continental 
Powers to fight France and help the coalitions liberally with money. 
He formed the First Coalition of England, Prussia, Austria, Spain 
and Holland to fight against revolutionary armies. This coalition- 
lasted from 1793 to 1797. He formed the Second Coalition of Eng¬ 
land. Russia, Turkey and Austria, which lasted from 1798 to 1802. 
Pitt formed the Third Coalition of England, Russia and Austria* which - 
lasted from 1803 to 1805. All the three Coalitions ended without ac¬ 
complishing anything and ultimately Britain was left alone to face the* 
enemy. 

Napoleon planned to invade India. The combined fleets of 
France and Spain were still a source of menace. Towards the close* 
of 1805. Lord Nelson smashed this vast fleet off Cape Trafalgar on 
the South C oast^ of Spain. This crowning victory destroyed Napo¬ 
leon s dream of invasion of England. But the news of the victory of' 
Napoleon over Russia and Austria at Austerlitz in 1805 proved fatal 
to Pitt and he died in January 1806. “Austerlitz killed Pitt.” 

Pitt's War policy consisted of— 

(1) Subsidies to allies of England—often not successful. 

(2) Islolated Expeditions—costly in both men and money (1350 
officers and 60,000 men during the Revolutionary War). 
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(3) Blocking French ports, seizing French colonies, damaging 
French commerce. 

Pitt was not an able war minister. He lacked the gifts which 
made Chatham (Pitt the Elder) the greatest War Minister England 
has known. 

When he died in 1800, “he left England in desperate straits, 
.amid the ruins of those d\ nastic alliances by which he had three 
.times striven in vain to make head against the French nation. He 
left England shorn of her ancient freedom of speech and thought, and 
that harmony of classes that had once distinguished ‘Merry England.’ 
He left her wth her foot on Ireland prostrate and chained. But he 
left her recovered from the dishonour and weakness of the stale in 
which he had found her a quarter of a century before when he assum¬ 
ed the office of Prime Minister. He left her with Canada and India 
so established that they would not go the way of the lost colonies 
(American Colonies). He left her able and willing to defy the Con¬ 
queror of Europe (Napoleon) when all others bowed beneath his 
yoke. He left her victor at sea, freshly crowned with laurels that have 
proved immortal.” (G. M. Trevelyan). 

The operations of war were less congenial to Pitt, and he was noth¬ 
ing like so successful at war. While mistakes in the conduct of the war 
forbid us to call him a great war minister in the narrow sense of the 
term, we should scarcely refuse that praise in a wider and truer sense 
to a minister so dauntless in adversity, so fertile in resources, and so 
deservedly trusted by the nation as the pilot that weathered the storm. 
In short, his merit as a war minister lies in the fact that he inspired 
.the nation with confidence and encouraged her to make those exer- 
.tions which at last helped to save England and Europe. 

Pitt's naval and colonial policy, however, was uniformly success¬ 
ful. The naval force was raised to 45,000 men in 1793 and constant¬ 
ly increased later on. and was commanded by admirals whose right to 
■command was based on their skill in seamanship and maritime war- 
.fare. 

Q. Describe Pitt’s Irish Policy. “His Irish Policy was a 
blunder and the great failure of his career.” Comment. 

Pitt’s Irish Policy. Political Grievances of Ireland. Ireland had 
many grievances against her English rulers. The Roman Catholics, 
who constituted the vast majority of the population, had no political 
rights. They had no vote, they could hold no office, they could not 
buy land, they could not have the benefit of receiving education at 
.•any university. The Irish Parliament, controlled by the Protestant 
minority, did not represent the nation as a whole. Moreover, all 
laws passed in this Parliament were subject to the assent of the Privy 
“Council in England. The English Parliament alone could pass laws 
binding upon Ireland and the English Cabinet controlled the Irish 
Executive. 

Economic Grievances. The economic condition of the country 
■was more deplorable still. Three fourths of Irish land belonged to 
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English owners who usually lived in England. The tenants were ex¬ 
ploited by the middle men. who served the English landlords. More¬ 
over, Irish industries were ruined by the selfish legislation of England. 

Rcliuii >us Grievances. Finallv. there was the religious question. 
The Irish Catholics had to pay'tithes to the Protestant clergymen, 
■whereas the Catholic priests were not supported by the State. 

Serious Opposition of the Irish. During England's war with Re¬ 
volutionary France, a strong party in Ireland looked to France for 
the liberation of their country. They even welcomed the French to 
use their country as a base of operation against England. In 17^8, 
when England was engaged in a life-and-death struggle against France 
this party raised the standard of revolt. But the Revolution was 
stamped out and the French army that landed in Ireland was defeated. 

To Pitt the Irish problem offered two solutions. The first was 
complete union of the two countries and the second was complete 
separation and open hostility . Pitt chose the first alternative and 
passed the Irish Act of Union in 1800. By it, Ireland ceased to have 
a separate Parliament and sent her representatives to the British Par¬ 
liament. A hundred members from Ireland were to sit in the Com¬ 
mons, and four Irish Bishops and twenty-eight Peers, elected for life, 
thirty-two in all. were to take their seats in the House of Lords. Ire¬ 
land retained her own Law Courts and separate Executive, but under 
the control of the British Cabinet. There was to be absolute free 
trade between England and Ireland. The Act of Union passed 
smoothly through the British Parliament but in the Irish Parliament 
it was piloted with great difficulty. The Protestants were bribed and 
the Catholics were wpn over by the promise of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, to follow shortly after. 

The Failure of the Union. The Irish Union unlike the Scotch 
Union did not prove satisfactory and thus failed to solve the Irish 
•question. Pitt made an attempt to make good the promise that he 
had made to the Catholics by laying before the Cabinet a plan for 
Catholic emancipation but his plan could not succeed on account of 
the opposition of George III, who believed that any religious conces¬ 
sions to the Catholics would be a violation of his coronation oath. 
Thus the Act of Union, without the Catholic emancipation, failed to 
satisfy the Catholics who formed the bulk of the population and 
•only helped to prolong the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. The 
Union was a signal failure, it failed to satisfy the Catholics, it could not 
bring about harmony between the Catholics and the Protestants and 
it did not promote prosperity of the country. 

It is in his Irish policy that we see clearly the greatness and 
■weakness of Pitt: his greatness in his desire to treat Ireland in a just 
maimer, and in his enlightened free-trade policy; his weakness in aban¬ 
doning his schemes in the face of opposition. 

After the Act of LTnion the grievances of the Irish were: (1) 
Religious disabilities and (2) economic troubles arising from the land 
■question. 
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The situation in Ireland grew from bad to worse till the people 
made up their mind to sever their connection with England and they 
plunged into the struggle with all their might and main. 

Q. Form an estimate of Pitt the Younger, or examine criti¬ 
cally the work of Pitt the Younger in time of peace and in time 
of war. Would you put him in the front rank of British states¬ 
men? _ „ 

An Estimate of Pitt the Younger. “Pitt, if not perfect, must be 
reckoned amongst the greatest o£ English Prime Ministers.” He was 
slid in manners and his dealings with his colleagues and political foes 
alike were one of haughty reserve. He is said to have been jealous 
of able men. The reactionary and repressive policy which he adopted 
after the outbreak of the French Revolution and his bad management 
of the French War were grave charges against him. The two questions, 
namely. Parliamentary Reform and England’s relations with Ireland 
which demanded immediate solution and each of which nearly caused 
a revolution later on, were treated by Pitt on Walpole’s principles. 
“Let sleeping dogs lie” and this was not in keeping with his great¬ 
ness as a statesman. Thus in many ways as indicated above, he was 
not a perfect minister. But a perfect minister hardly exists. Honest 
and incorruptible himself, he. like his father, did much to raise the 
standard of morality in public life. Pitt's intellectual qualities stand 
out in clear contrast. He inherited from his father the gift of oratory, 
a patriotism that could bum white hot, serene confidence in his capa¬ 
city to lead, the proud spirit that neither feared nor flattered flesh.” 
In an age of great debaters, Pitt was always impressive in the House 
of Commons. He was first and foremost as premier of such out¬ 
standing personality that he overawed both King and Parliament. But 
for his advent to power, English political history might have taken 
a very different course. George 111 might have found another Lord 
North or government might have dissolved into hopeless party fac¬ 
tions as at the beginning of the reign. Moreover, Pitt was an extremely 
able Chancellor of the Exphequer and put English national finance, 
which was in a deplorable' condition as a result of American War of 
Independence, on a sound footing. Again, he was responsible for mea¬ 
sures settling the Government of India and of Canada, both of which 
have deservedly been praised. Above all. “it was his indomitable 
courage and self-confidence that enabled Great Britain to weather the 
storm that was caused by the French Revolution and by Napoleon.” 
AH through his administration, he was faced with difficulties but he 
surmounted them with unique bravery. His India Bill is a great land¬ 
mark in the history of the Eastern Empire. The greatest danger came 
with the French Revolution and he faced it boldly. He was able to 
maintain peace and order in the country, and yet defeat the designs 
of the French Revolution and Napoleon. Of course, he did not live 
to see the final fruits of his efforts, yet there is no doubt that he had 
paved the way for the ultimate success of his country. These are 
some of his achievements which entitle him to “be reckoned among 
the greatest of English Prime Ministers.” 

From first to last he gave all that was best in his nature and intel- 
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lectual strength to the service of his country. “Pitt was the saviour 
of England and champion of Europe against French aggression. As a 
war minister he was. however, delinitely inferior to his great father. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that his courage and self-confidence led 
to the victors of England over France in the long run. 

A Brief Summary of Pitt’s Work in Peace 

tit He strengthened the svstem of Cabinet government and made 
it fully efficient. The personal rule of George III against which he 
had attempted so strenuously was ultimately brought to .an end b\ 
Pitt. 


"He reconstituted the power of the Prime Minister in the State 
as the true governor of the land, not the mere instrument of the royal 
will. He finally fixed the British conception of the Cabinet as a res¬ 
ponsible and united body, dependent on an independent House of 
Commons.” 

(ii) He insisted on the supreme position of the House of Com¬ 
mons and remained a member of that House throughout his career. 

fiiii He was eager to reform Parliament but could not do so on 
account of the opposition of the King and his political opponents, but 
it must be said to his credit that ho succeeded in a large measure in 
putting an end to Parliamentary corruption. During his long tenure 
of office ”the traditions of the old system of corruption were,” savs 
Lecky "finally cut.” 

< iv) He created a new Tory Party that was to act on the princi¬ 
ple that great changes should be avoided unless they were demanded 
by the people themselves. 

(v) By his economic and financial reforms, he’ reorganized Na¬ 
tional Finance and placed it on a sound basis. It was his work as a 
great financier that national credit was restored, and Britain was help¬ 
ed to recover with incredible rapidity from the strain of the War of 
American Independence and was also prepared to face the more ter¬ 
rible strain of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. ”Piu 
reconstructed the finances of the country, resorted its prestige at home 
and abroad, began to rebuild a new British Empire on the ruins of 
the old, modernized and secured Government of Canada and India." 

(vi) He dealt most tactfully and intelligently with some of the 
urgent problems of the time: 

(a) He passed Pitt’s India Bill in 1884 and thus solved the 
Indian problem; 

(b) He dealt with the problem of Canada by passine the 
Canada Act of 1791; 

(c) By an Act passed in 1782 he granted legislative indepen¬ 
dence to Ireland; and 

(d) In pursuance of his Free Trade policy he made a commer¬ 
cial treaty with France. 
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fvii) He wanted to abolish ‘slave trade’ and though his efforts, 
could mu bear fruit in his life-time,, the Bill was passed just after 
his death for the abolition of slave trade. 

A Brief Summary of Pitt’s work in War 

1. To check the influence and propagation of the Revolutionary 
ideas of France in England. Pitt resorted to certain coercive Acts but 
such Acts served as a timely check which saved England from a course 
of Woodshed, and perhaps ultimately from a retributive revolution. 

2. Pitt was essentially a peace-minister. He hated war and it 
was with great reluctance that he allowed his country to be drawn 
into the war against the French Revolution. He lacked his father's 
gift for directing distant campaigns, for choosing able commanders 
and inspiring soldiers to courage and activity. Pitt the Elder was a. 
great organiser of victories but the Younger Pitt had little success in 
war. 

3. He formed a number of coalitions which served no useful pur¬ 
pose. but he was able to put in order the Navy of England, which 
eventually came to the rescue of the country and led her to a success¬ 
ful issue. 

4. It must be said to his credit that he had “weathered the storm 
(17^3—1806) ” successfully. 

5. Jt is true that he made many mistakes as a war minister and’ 
he was mistaken in his very view about the French Revolutionary 
Wars as he told one of his friends that “the conflict would be over in 
one or two campaigns” but we must say that through his indomitable 
courage and self-confidence he was able to keep peace in the country 
and defeat the designs of the French Revolution and Napoleon. In 
spite of all his shortcomings he rendered services not less brilliant and 
useful than those of Nelson and Wellington. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

England and Prance at War 

"The sovereign authority is vested in my person, 
the legislative powers exist in myself done. 

My people are one only with me; national 
rights only rest in my hands." 

—Louis XIV 

Q. Discuss the causes and circumstances that brought about 
the French Revolution of 1789. Trace briefly the course of the- 
Revolution. t.TM*. 1959, 1954; D.F. 1956. 1952) 

Causes of the French Revolution 


Political Causes 

Monarchical Despotism and Tyranny. The nionarchs of France” 
had destroyed the ancient privileges of the people and centred 
all political power in their own hands which they did not care to 
exercise for the welfare of their subjects. They were quite unmindful 
of the sad lot of their people and spent their time in enjoyment and 
luxury and for the gratification of their personal desires. 

They believed in the theory of the Divine Right of Kings and 
as such they flouted the constitution and the time-Jionoured tradi¬ 
tions of the country. Their rule was unbearably despotic and oppres¬ 
sive. so that persons were arbitrarily imprisoned and the life and pro¬ 
perty of every person in France was unsafe. 

Incompetence and Extravagance of French Monarchs. The - 
French monarchs were not only irresponsible despots and made the 
worst use of the powers they had concentrated in their own hands, 
but they were equally incompetent and extravagant. Particularly the 
last two monarchs Louis XV (1715—74) and Louis XVI (1774—92) 
were bad men. They were incompetent rulers and had left the gov¬ 
ernment of the country in the hands of their corrupt ministers and 
court favourites who looked only to their own interests. The mon¬ 
archs and their favourites were busy with the splendours of the court 
at Versailles, so that their expensive luxury and evil ways had drain¬ 
ed the resources of the country and alienated the people from the' 
monarchy. The French sovereigns were thorough despots and they 
exercised their authority as they liked. Louis XIV, boastfully said, 
“The sovereign authority is vested in my person, the legislative powers 
exist.in myself alone. My people are one only with me; national! 
rights only rest in my hands.” 
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Social Causes 

Oppression by the Nobles. The higher Nobles enjoyed privi¬ 
leges at the expense of the poor people. They monopolised the im¬ 
portant offices in the State and paid no taxes or feudal obligations. 
They burdened the peasants with all unreasonable and vexatious im¬ 
positions and resorted to every foul and unfair means to bring money 
out of them. Labourers had to work for many days every year on 
the roads and estates of their landlords without receiving any pay. 
The poor peasants, labourers and common people had to bear the 
hiehly extravagant expenditure of the State and consequently their 
condition was 'most miserable. They did not realize that too much 
ty rann y often means revolution and the crumbling of thrones.—"The 
peasants were already taxed to the limit of endurance; to impose a 
drastic tax on the property of the nobles might have solved the difli- 
culty but no one contemplated taking such a step."’ (Carter). 

Degeneration of the Higher Clergy. The upper clergy sadly neg¬ 
lected their religious duties and their luxurious and vicious ways of 
life lost them all respect of the people. Like the high nobility they, 
•too, enjoyed privileges but did not work and paid no taxes. They 
maintained a high and magnificent style of living at the cost of the 
poor people whose lot was already so miserable. “The Church also 
had degenerated into a useless wealthy corporation. It owned one- 
.fifth of the land of France and claimed one-tenth of the produce of 
the rest. But it no longer performed its duties.” The Church became 
.discredited owing to the indifference of the higher clergy to their spiri¬ 
tual duties and the poverty of the lower clergy. 

.Economic Causes 

Unjust Distribution of Taxes. The unjust and oppressive sys¬ 
tem of the distribution of taxes gave the poor a strong cause of re¬ 
sentment. The rich were more or less exempt from the payment of 
taxes and the poor were required to pay the major portion of the 
eounrty’s taxes. The system of collecting taxes as followed by officers- 
in-charge was most oppressive since they collected it most ruthlessly. 
.Since the rich people evaded payment the State finances suffered 
seriously and its work could not be carried on. In fact no government 
can run its machinery without proper finances. Lack of finances due 
to unfair and oppressive system of taxation, luxurious and extravagant 
life of the French Kings and their courtiers, expensive wars made the 
.government bankrupt and the poor discontented with the government 
and the nobility and the higher clergy. 

To make the position worse the peasants were subjected to 
heavy dues by the nobles and the clergy who were masters of the 
greater part of land. 

Extreme poverty and shortage of food led to famines in several 
parts of the country. The spread of a serious famine in 1789 in most 
•parts of France made the situation in the country still worse and 
added to the discontentment and restlessness of the famished people. 

Intellectual Causes 

Revolutionary Teachings of French Political Thinkers. The 
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cachings the l rench political thinkers like Voltaire. who openly 
attacked the abuses of the Church, and Rousseau who preached the 
gospel of "Libert). Equality and Fraternity.’ revolutionised the minds 
of the people and prepared them tor a great change in the Church 
and the State. 

Rousseau's ""Contract .Social" which has been called the Bible 
of the Revolution did a lot to prepare the minds of the people for 
the Revolution. Napoleon said. "Without him there could have been 
no revolution." 

Montesquieu, a political writer of great fume, beautifully wrote on 
the benefits of a constitutional government as against despotism. He 
strongly advised the people to take as much share as possible in the 
.administrative affairs of their country. 

These and other political thinkers and philosophers exposed the 
faults of the State and the Church and exhorted the people to light for 
their rights and liberties. 

Age ot Rutionc^ism. 1'he eighteenth century was an age of free 
enquiry and bold criticism and so the people were no longer prepar¬ 
ed to lake things for grunted or as gospel truths. People were not 
satisfied with ancient traditions and beliefs till they were convinved 
of their reasonableness and soundness. They were not prepared to 
tolerate invidious class distinctions and intolerable social injustice. 
They wanted a change in the existing social and political institutions 
for thev had long outlived their utility. 

Hie Influence of the American Revolution . The example of the 
successful rebellion of the Americans against tyranny and despotism 
of the English roused an enthusiasm for freedom in the minds of the 
French. C'nder the circumstances thev made up their mind to be 
free like the Americans and they were sure that a similar political 
upheaval could bring them free institutions and provide a remedy for 
their social* economic and political ills. ""The American experiment 
made the path of the revolution seem easy and profitable.’' 

Besides this, the American War of Independence (1775—17831 
seriously impaired the finances of France and forced the government 
to follow a policy of heavy taxation which was so badly graded that 
the nobles were practically exempt and the lower classes had to bear 
the whole burden of taxation. Mr. A. Young, an English writer, right¬ 
ly said, ""The American Revolution has laid the foundation of "an¬ 
other in France, if the government does not take care of itself."’ 

The Course of the Revolution. After the Peace of Versailles 
(1783). France was on the verge of bankruptcy, and in 1789 Louis 
XVI, afraid of insisting on the taxation of the nobles and the clergy, 
<alled together the States-General, a representative assembly of all sec¬ 
tions of his subjects, which had not met for a long time. The re¬ 
presentatives of the Third Estate, i.e., the Commons, compelled the 
representatives of the nobles and the clergy to sit with them in one 
* Chamber, and thus forrp a National Assembly . When the king made 
^n attempt to interfere, the mob of Paris stormed the Bastille, the 
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State prison in the capital, and throughout France the peasants rose 
and destroyed the houses of the nobility and gentry, while the Na¬ 
tional Assembly abolished all the special privileges of the upper 
classes. Many of the nobility ran away from France; in 1791. the. 
king himself and his family attempted to leave the country, but were 
discovered and brought back prisoners to Paris. In 1792, the revo¬ 
lutionaries, incensed at the intervention of Austria and Prussia, abo¬ 
lished the institution of monarchy and declared France a Republic. 
In January 1793, Louis XVI was executed and in the following Octo¬ 
ber his wife (.Marie Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria 
and noted as one of the most beautiful women of her time) suffered 
death; in the Reign of Terror that followed, thousands of nobles, priests 
and royalists without any distinction were put to death. Lawlessness, 
chaos and ‘might is right’ had the upper hand for some time and 
gradually all power came to be wielded by a strong man—Napoleon 
Bonaparte who proclaimed himself Emperor of France in 1804. 

Q. What were the immediate and ultimate effects of the 
French Revolution on (a) the world and Europe, (b) France 
n; i movement of Political Reforms or the course of party poli¬ 
tics in England. Or. 

Discuss the general importance and effects of the French 
Revolution. Or, 

What contemporary and subsequent effects did the French 
Revolution have upon Great Britain? 

(P.TJ. 1959, 54, 53, 52, 47, 43) 

(A) The influence of the French Revolution on the World 
and Europe. The influence of the French Revolution was on the 
whole beneficial to the history of the world and Europe:— 

(1) It introduced into politics a new force, i.e.. the force of 
the^ people, and marked the rise of a democratic tendency. The idea 
of equality before law' for all classes in the communitv became pro¬ 
minent. The Revolution strengthened the great political idea that 
government must be carried on by the people and in the interest of 
the people. It helped the growth of the principle of the ‘sovereignty 
of people which was to become powerful in course of time. 

(2) It set in motion salutary waves of reforms; and ‘liberty, 
equality and fraternity' became thereafter the watchwords of future 
democracy. 


? reat ® d a demand for constitutional government and fur¬ 
thered the rise of constitutio nalism 

(4) It introduced a new epoch in human history and spread a 
-IS t S rou *«g Europe. The idea of real political freedom 
^ kL* 1 °r er Europe - AI1 the great revolutionary movements 

FreS, g*ST W ‘“ ”° re " IeSS due *° in * uen “ of O* 


an/i <2 t ^ eory °[ Dlvme Rl ght of Kings’ began to be discarded 

JS'J? ab ° ve > th ® s . r ^ Principles of ‘liberty, equality and fra- 

temity of men began to influence political actions everywhere 
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ih) The period of depression and suffering followed the close of 
the long struggle. 

I ?) Finally. a new political system was established and it was 
characterised by the meetings of “Congresses of the Powers'” for the 
purpose of avoiding war. For sometime Mettemich. the Austrian 
statesman, opposed “national claims and his ty ranny succeeded Napo¬ 
leon's and differed from it only in its outward legality and in its 
a\ oidance of war. In the long run the basic principles established by 
the Revolution sunived. and we see them triumphant in the world of 
to-day. 

\.B.—Constitutionalism aims at setting up democracy on a broad 
and national basis and tends to secure the widest political 
rights for the individual; it has its limitations according to 
the peoples and places where it works. It is a modern 
movement which aims at the establishment of government 
on the basis of a written or unwritten constitution, con¬ 
taining provisions for every aspect of government. 

i B) Influence of the French Revolution on France. The French 
Revolution ultimately proved beneficial for France. The Revolution 
gave a death blow to the Grand Monarchy, the Nobility and Feudal¬ 
ism in France. It is true that the Revolution was followed by an era 
of dreadful struggles over land and sea as well as the military despot¬ 
ism of Napoleon Bonaparte which lasted for about twenty years, yet 
the ultimate gains of the Revolution for France were in no way mean. 
Uniform laws were enforced throughout France and legal and class 
privileges were done away with. Religious disabilities were no longer 
allowed to exist and large estates whch were once the property of 
the Crown and Nobility were parcelled out and sold at nominal prices 
to men of the middle and lower classes. Thus many social ills and 
evils which had sapped the vitality of France were removed once for 
all and ultimately left France purged of all its evils. 

(C) Influence of the French Revolution on Interned Politics of 
England. The outbreak of the French Revolution was at first well re¬ 
ceived in England but its excesses led the political leaders of England to 
change their opinion. The fear that the English people might imitate 
the example of the French was considerably responsible for Pitt, the 
then head of the administration, to stop his policy of Parliamentary 
and political reform. He gave up his liberal views and adopted re¬ 
pressive measures to prevent the spread of revolutionary ideas in 
England. Thus the immediate effect of the French Revolution was 
to arrest the progress of political reform in England for about a gene¬ 
ration. England appeared to be the land of “ancient regime.” Of 
course there was an agitation for reform and some societies also 
cropped up to bring about reform in the country but they could not 
achieve much. 

Ultimate Effect. The main ultimate effect of the French Revolu¬ 
tion on England was to bring to naught the promising movement of 
Parliamentary Reform and to diminish the traditional liberty of 
thought and speech which was the most precious inheritance of the 
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British Commonwealth. But side by side it also brought to an end 
ancient epoch of "Old Regime*’ and opened a new one. Certain 
principles sained ground—the principle of the 'sovereignty of the peo¬ 
ple* and the principle of ‘nationality*. These principles had immense 
influence in moulding the future politics of England and the world. 

Q. Describe the causes and progress of the War between 
England and Revolutionary Prance up to the Peace of Amiens 
(1802). 

ENGLAND AND PRANCE AT WAR (1793—1815) 

How the English people looked upon the French Re whi¬ 
rl, -a. The French Revolution, it is no exaggeration to say, affected 
profoundly the politics, both internal and external, of almost even 
Slate in Europe. Its ideas of "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” • 
were popular with all European peoples, while they were looked upon 
with suspicion by all European monarchs. In Great Britain, at lirst. 
the Revolution was regarded with sympathy. The English people saw 
in it the dawn of people’s liberty and poets like Wordsworth and Cole¬ 
ridge saw in if the dawn of a new era of happiness and freedom and 
even wrote poems in its praise. The radical clergymen and politi¬ 
cians supported it with great enthusiasm and even formed revolu¬ 
tionary societies. The Whigs thought it bore resemblance to their 
own Glorious Revolution of 1688; and Fox, the chief Whig leader, in 
particular, gave the Revolution his enthusiastic approval, exclaiming 
at the capture of the Bastille—"How much the greatest event that 
has happened in the world, and how much the best!” 

But, as the Revolution became violent, these opinions began to 
change. Burke, the greatest of all Whigs, who from the very begin¬ 
ning had regarded it with a suspicious eye, published in November 
1790, his “ Reflections on the French Revolution," in which he ex¬ 
pressed his detestation of it and prophesied that its ultimate result, 
would be anarchy. His book made a profound impression not only 
in Great Britain but in all European courts. This change of opinion 
compelled England and other European Powers to take up arms 
against the Revolutionaries who now tried to spread their ideas 
everywhere. 

Causes o{ England's interference in the French Revolution. (1) 
England was a monarchical country and as such sympathised with 
French monarchy, but when France declared herself'a ‘ republic’ she 
declared war against her. 

(2) France annexed Holland and Belgium which was not liL-H 
by the English statesmen because Holland was “a pistol aimed at 
the heart of England.” She could be invaded from there at any 
moment and this induced England to declare war against France in 
self-defence. 

(3) England calculated that taking advantage of the confusion in. 
France, she might annex her remaining colonies. This fact largdy- 
accountS for her continuing the war and even all her allies had con- 
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eluded treaties with France. The coalitions of European Powers had 
failed and most of the time England had to fight single-handed. 

French Victories on Lund . In 1793 England. Spain and Holland 
formed the first Coalition to check the progress of France. During 
the war, however, the French were victorious on land and succeeded 
in breaking up the coalition. The result was that Holland and Spain 
joined France, and Prussia made peace with France, but England 
continued to fight single-handed. The French also succeeded in cap¬ 
turing Holland. 

English Victories on Sea. England was more successful on the 
seas. ITie English Admiral. Lord Howe, succeeded in defeating the 
French off Bust in 1793. This was followed by the defeat of the 
Spanish fleet off Vincent in 1797. This victory gave a death blow to 
the projects of France which wanted to invade England with the help 
of the Spanish fleet. The Dutch fleet was also defeated off Camper- 
down. These victories saved England from a threatened invasion by 
France, Spain and Holland. 

Buttle id the Nile <1798). Just at this lime. Napoleon Bonaparte 
the "Corsican adventurer", came to the forefront. In him England 
found -a great enemy Napoleon was a great genius and it was he 
who terrified England most. He had been successful in turning the 
Austrians out of Itah and making it a French dependency In 1798. 
he became the Chief Commander of the French forces. He succeeded 
in capturing Malta and conquered Egypt and even dreamt of captur¬ 
ing the Eastern Empire of England. But he found a great opponent 
in the English admiral Nelson, another great admiral of the 18th cen¬ 
tury He completely defeated the French in Aboukir Bav near the 
mouth of the Nile in 1798. The famous Battle of the Nile decided 
the fate of France for ever. It not only e.^tablished the supremacy of 
England over the Mediterranean but afso shattered Napoleon's hopes 
iff capturing her Eastern Empire. 

Battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden (1800). This victor)' saw 
the formation of a second coalition, consisting of Austria, Russia and 
England. Napoleon now continued his warfare on the Continent and 
succeeded in defeating Austria in the Battles of Marengo and Hohen- 
lindcn. Austrians thus compelled to make peace with France and 
gave up all claims over Italy Thus Napoleon succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing his supremacy over Italy. The coalition was again broken 
like the previous one and England was once more left alone to face 
the great adversary. 

The Armed Neutrality. England at this time began searching 
the ships of neutral Powers and claimed her right of capturing ves¬ 
sels containing contrabands of war bound for a port declared block¬ 
aded. This roused the feeling of neutral Powers like Russia, Den¬ 
mark and Sweden, who now < 1800) formed the Armed Neutrality to 
resist England's claim to search neutral vessels for French goods. 

Battle of Copenhagen (1801). The year 1801 was thus a very 
critical year for England. Her allies had deserted her and the Armed 
Neutrality threatened her with war. But soon England came out 
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victorious. Abercromby succeeded in winning brilliant victory over 
France at Alexandria which ultimately led to the capitulation of the 
French forces five months later. Two days after this battle the Tsar 
Paul was assassinated and with his death the Armed Neutrality was 
broken. The new Tsar. Alexander I, was favourable to the British 
and made a treaty with them. Meantime, the British fleet succeeded 
in vanquishing other allies of the Armed Neurality. The British cap¬ 
tured the Danish and the Swedish islands in the West Indies and 
Nelson completely annihilated the Danish fleet at Copenhagen in 
1801. The Danish Government was forced to renounce the Armed 
Neutrality and opened the Baltic to the British fleet. 

Peace of Amiens (1802). Pitt, who carried on warfare against 
France, fell from power in 1801 and was succeeded by a more peace¬ 
ful minister, Addington, who brought the war to a close by the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802. But this was not a lasting peace and the next 
year saw the breaking out of war again. But the Peace of Amiens 
is important because it gave a breathing space to England and thus 
helped her to make preparations for the Napoleonic Wars. As a 
result of this Peace, England gave back most of the territories she 
had conquered from France and her allies but she got Trinidad from 
Spain and Ceylon from the Dutch. Malta was to be returned to its 
former owners, the Knights of St. John. England recognized the 
French Republic. 

The Peace, though disadvantageous to Great Britain, was popu¬ 
lar. “It was a peace,” said Sheriden, “of which every one was glad, 
but nobody proud.” 

Q. Describe the Napoleonic Wars or the war between Eng¬ 
land and France from 1803—1815. 

THE WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE FROM THE 
PEACE OF AMIENS (1803—1815) 

Causes. 1. Napoleon wanted to make himself the monarch of 
whole Europe. He was bent upon building up a world-empire. Am¬ 
bitious colonial projects of Napoleon alarmed Britain. 

2. Napoleon seized several states in Italy and sent troops to 
occupy Switzerland. In spite of the peace he continued his aggres¬ 
sive policy. 

3. England was asked to give up Malta but she refused to do 
so as a protest against the inordinate ambition of Napoleon who 
threatened to crusn the liberty of entire Europe. 

In 1805, England. Russia, Austria and Sweden joined against 
France forming the Third Coalition. 

Events. 1. In 1805 the English, general. Nelson, defeated the 
French and Spanish fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

2. in 1805, Napoleon defeated the Austrians and Russians at 
Austerlitz. This victory broke up the Third Coalition and Austria 
Was forced to accept the humiliating Peace of Pressburg, which left 
Napoleon supreme both in Italy and Germany. In less than a month 
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.it'tor the Peace of Pressburg. Pitt died exclaiming with his dying 
breath. "Oh. my country. how I love my country!’" Prussia now dec¬ 
lared war against 1 ranee hut Napoleon crushed the Prussian armies at 
Jena and Aurcstadt in 18Ub. The Russians were defeated at the 
Battle of Pried land and made peace by the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807. 
All Europe was :u his mercy and only England remained unconquer¬ 
ed. 

Napoleon issued the Berlin and Milan Decrees or what is known 
as his Continental System which declared the English ports under 
blockade and forbade France and her allies to trade with England. 
The English issued ‘Orders in Council" forbidding trade with France 
and her allies Portugal refused to accept the Continental System 
and to close her ports to British trade. The Continental System was 
a serious mistake on Napoleon's part. Il proved fatal to his cause 
and made his rule hateful to the European nations. 

The Peninsular War (1808) 

Out" c.s. 1. Portugal refused to accept the Continental System 
and closed her ports to British commerce. So Napoleon sent an 
army which occupied Portugal. 

2. Faking advantage of a quarrel between King Charles XV of 
Spain and his son, Napoleon compelled both of them to give up their 
claim to kingship in favour of his own brother Joseph. The Spani¬ 
ards revolted against the French and started a national resistance 
against Napoleon. 

The English took up the cause of the Spaniards and the Portu¬ 
guese and thus the war began in 1808. 

Events. An English army was sent to Portugal under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley who defeated the French at Vimiero in 1808. 
Shortly after, the French agreed to evacuate Portugal by the Conven¬ 
tion of Cintra. Napoleon then himself took the command and cap¬ 
tured Madrid. Sir John Moore, who had arrived to help the Spani¬ 
ards, retreated before Napoleon and fought a battle with the French 
at Corunna in which he fell after repulsing the French. About this 
time Napoleon’s attention was drawn to Austria, which had aaain 
taken up arms against him. Taking advantage of this, Wellesley 
defeated the French at Talavera in 1809 but was forced to retire to 
Portugal Wellesley (now created Viscount Wellington) next cons¬ 
tructed double chain of entrenchments called the" Line of Torres 
Vedras to check the advance of the French armv. He retired behind 
these lines after defeating the French at Busaco in 1810. Havine 
secured his hold on Portugal, Wellington was again able to take the 
offensive. He defeated the French at Fencntesd. Onoro and his 
subordinate, Bresford, gained a remarkable victory at the desperate 
battle of Albuera.^ Wellington then stormed the fortress of Cindad 
Rodrigo and Badajos and obtained a decisive victory over the French 
at Salamanca in 1812. He then entered Madrid in triumph. But 
having receiving a check at Burgos he had again to retreat to Portugal. 
Taking advantage of Napoleon’s disastrous campaign to Moscow,, 
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Wellington again took the offensive and defeated the French at Vic¬ 
toria in 1813T Shortly after, the French were driven across the Pyre¬ 
nees and Spain was cleared of the French. 

Napoleon's Russian Campaign (1812). Russia was not observ¬ 
ing the Continental System. Others had begun to follow her exam¬ 
ple. In order to punish Alexander of Russia, Napoleon collected a 
vast army in 1812 and invaded Russia. .He defeated the Russians at 
Rurdino." He then entered Moscow but it was given up and burnt 
by patriotic Russians. Napoleon had to retreat and suffer great losses 
on account of winter and famine. This disastrous campaign to Mos¬ 
cow is one of the causes of Napoleon's downfall. 

The War oj Liberation , 1813. Napoleon had suffered heavy 
looses in the Russian campaign. So Prussia took up arms against him 
and was joined by Austria and Russia. Napoleon defeated them at 
Lutzen and Dresden. But he was completely defeated at the Battle 
of Leipzig, also called the "Battle of Nations', in 1813. France was 
now invaded by the Allies on all sides and Paris was taken. Napo¬ 
leon had to abdicate and retire to Elba. The second Treats of Paris 
was signed in 1834. By it Louis XVJIL brother of Louis XVL was 
placed on the French'throne and the boundaries of France were push¬ 
ed back to those which she had in 1791: the affairs of Europe were to 
be settled by a general Congress to be held at Vienna. 

In 1815. Napoleon escaped from Elba and set himself as Em¬ 
peror of France. Louis XVIII fled the country. Napoleon then 1 

defeated the Prussians at Ligny but was himself completely defeated 
by the combined British and Prussian armies at Waterloo in 1815. 
He abdicated and was sent as prisoner to St. Helena, where he died 
six years later. The period of Napoleon's escape from Elba to the 
Battle of Waterloo is known as the "Hundred Days'. 

The Treaties of Paris . The First Treaty <>/ Paris, signed in 1763- 
ended the Seven Years' War. The Second Treaty between Britain. 

Prussia, Austria. Russia and France was signed in 1814, after the 

first abdication of Napoleon. Its chief terms were. 

(i) The limits of France should be as they were in 1791. with 
some slight additions. 

(ii) Holland, with Belgium annexed, should be resorted to the 
House of Orange. 

(iii) Switzerland should be free. 

(iv) Malta, the isle of France, Tobago, and St, Lucia should be 
ceded to Britain: but all other British conquests from France should 
be restored. 

Cv> A Congress of all European Powens should meet in Vienna 
for the settlement of all other questions. 

By the third Treaty of Paris , between France and the Allies, signed 
in 1815, after Napoleon's second abdication:— 

(i) The limits of France were reduced. 
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liil A war indemnity of 7<H"U)fxk000 francs was exacted from 
I'ranee. During this time Allied armies were to occupy her border 
fortresses. 

iiih The restoration of the art treasures taken by Napoteon was 
demanded. 

Hie Congress of Vienna. The Congress of Vienna which wio 
the most representative assembly, sat for about a year and handled 
the \er\ difficult problems which came before it. Every European 
State. except Turkey. had its representatives, but the four great Powers 
—Britain. Russia. Austria and Prussia—played the chief part. 

1 he Recunstriurt'um of the Map of Europe. The diplomats, who 
were the members of the Congress of Vienna, planned to restore Eu¬ 
rope to its position before the war, The following important changes 
were introduced, which practically reconstructed the map of Europe: — 

m France was allowed to keep her frontiers of 17^1: the war in- 
deamiU imposed on her was not \en unreasonable and she was able 
to pas h within three ; ears. 

liil Rio^ia Was allowed to have a large part of Poland. 

liiit Austria gu*o up the Netherlands, but received Milan and 
Venice, j.c.. hub was handed over to it. 

l Prussia got most of the districts on the left bank of the 
Rhine and became a purely German power. This made her a strong 
opponent of France on the Rhine. 

iv) Norway was taken away from Denmark and joined to Swe¬ 
den, 


t v i> Belgium was joined to Holland. 


(vii) England got a number of French and Dutch colonies and 
a.No a number of trading ports as her share of the spoils of victory. 
The possession of these trading ports scattered all over the world, 
made England the centre of an extra-European Empire of unprece¬ 
dented magnitude and variety. She was undoubted!v the areat powe r 
in the wwld and her prestige W'as at its height. 


Cntiasm and after-effects of the Settlement. While settlina the 
boundaries the European monarchs and diplomats cared only" for 
their own interests and completely ignored the feelings of the people, 
the principles of Nationality and ‘Liberalism’ had some influence 
m.shaping the Settlement, but they were not adopted as the guidine 
principles. Only France was allowed to keep her original frontiers, 
otherwise both ‘nationality" and 'popular liberty' were disregarded in 
the revt ol the Continent. An attempt to unite Sweden and Norwav 
and then again Holland and Belgium was evidently against national 
principles. The division of Poland. Germany and Italy by the rulers 

m e nfi ISS, Th^^ a - a 1 nd ^ ria . was a l , otal disregard of national sent.- 
I?.; , ne . u ldea of freedom and nationality, aroused by the 

nif n n\ Re r 0ll r tl0 ^' f ° Und no room in the Settlement and hence it dicF 
not make for lasting peace. 
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Surely the Settlement of Vienna gave Europe forty years of peace 
hut ultimately it gave rise to bitter discontent and eventually the whole 
settlement was upset. The defects of the Settlement of Vienna ren¬ 
dered wr certain in the end—a war to assert the national and popular 
aspirations which had been criminally disregarded in 1815. The 
Vienna settlement was therefore not satisfactory and could not ensure 
permanent peace. 

What was done by the Congress of Vienna was upset in the next 
century, rather earlier. To quote Ramsay Muir, “the result was that 
the next century, the 19th, was to be a period of greater and more 
rapid changes than any previous century.” 

Q. What was Napoleon’s Continental System? What were 
its fatal effects? What were the causes and factors leading- to 
the failure of the Continental System? 

What was Continental System of Napoleon! Having failed in 
his designs to destroy the English navy. Napoleon resolved to close 
the ports of Europe against England and thus bring her to khees by 
commercial warfare and starving her to death. England lived on he 
commerce and Napoleon by shtitting out British merchandise meant to 
strave Britain to surrender. In November. 1806'. he issued the Ber¬ 
lin Decrees and in 1807, the Milan Decrees, which together formed 
what is known in history as Napoleon’s Continental System. By these 
Decrees all ports of Europe were shut against British trade; in other 
words all English ports were to be in a state of blockade, and all 
nations were forbidden to trade with Great Britain. England retaliat¬ 
ed by issuing ‘Orders-in-Council’ (1807) declaring the ports of France 
and her allies in a state of blockade. Austria, Prussia, Russia, and all 
the states under Napoleon’s control had no choice but to submit to 
■the System. 

Fatal effects of the Continental System 

(i) At the outset England had to suffer heavily from the trade res¬ 
trictions imposed on her to starve her to submission as she depended 
on foreign lands for much of her food and most of her trade. Due 
•to shortage of food supplies, the prices of corn went terribly up, and 
her products having lost their markets on the continent, a large num¬ 
ber of workers in factories and workshops was thrown out of em¬ 
ployment. There were riots and disturbances' all over the country 
..and the starving mobs did great harm to mills and machinery. 

(ii) The effects of the Continental System proved more injurious 
and fatal to Napoleon himself. The British fleet having control of 
the sea, no colonial goods could be obtained except through British 
vessels. There was a serious dislocation of trade and gigantic system 
of smuggling developed which only served to raise the prices of arti¬ 
cles of common use in all countries. Prices of sugar, coffee, calico 
and other necessaries of daily life went up very high on the conti¬ 
nent and this resulted in bringing about great distress to consumers 
:and merchants. The industry and commerce of the neutral countries 
•were completely dislocated. The trade of Holland and the industries 
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of Switzerland, for example, were ruined. The Baltic States groaned 
under the ruinous pressure of the Continental System. A strong 
feel inn acainst Napoleon manifested itself for the first time amongst 
the conquered nations. The Continental System was a great political 
blunder of Napoleon for it made his rule hateful to European nations 
which ultimately brought about his ruin. 

I ailurc i>f the C ontincntul System. The factors and elements 
which finally contributed to the failure of the Continental System may 
briefly be mentioned as follows:— 

lit It was beyond Napoleon's power to keep an efficent watch 
on all ports of the Continent. Consequently, smuggling was carried 
on freely and this hampered the effective working of the Continental 
Systepi. 

I ii) The British na\ v was too strong to be easily coped with by 
Napoleon. He had done his best to prevent the transport oi corn 
from the continent to England but he could not achieve much. 

I iji! Napoleon's attempt to make the Continental System suc¬ 
cessful led him into a number of enterprises which wasted his strength 
and led indirectly to his downfall. His attempt to force Portugal to 
act on the Berlin’Decrees was evidently one of the causes of the Penin¬ 
sular War (1808—14) and his ultima’te ruin. 

(i\l Russia hud to suffer immense losses by the Continental Sys¬ 
tem and her inability to follow the system was one main reason for 
Napoleon's expedition to Moscow in 1812. 

(vt A feeling of irritation against Napoleon permeated Europe, 
for the people were deprived of those necessaries of life which Eng¬ 
land used to supply. 1 here was widespread discontent in Europe 
against Napoleon's tyranny. He appeared in the role of a merciless 
dictator and was confronted with national patriotism in the countries 
•conquered by him. Thus the Continental System of Napoleon prov¬ 
ed more ruinous to himself than to any other nation. 

Speaking of the Continental System. Ramsay Muir writes, “Napo¬ 
leon’s Continental System inflicted terrible distress upon Britain: but 
it failed in its purpose, and in the end played a very great part in 
arousing the revolt of the nations of Europe which brought down the 
proud fabric of the Napoleonic Empire in ruins. It was a univer¬ 
sally false policy, just because it was fundamentally unjust. 

Q. Discuss how Great Britain organized Coalitions against 
France during the Revolutionary era. What were the consequ¬ 
ences of this step? Briefly mention the factors and circumstan¬ 
ces that contributed to their failure. Or, 

Describe the various coalitions formed by Great Britain to 
fight against Revolutionary France. Why did they fail? 

(P.TJ. 1958. 55) 

COALITIONS ORGANIZED BY GREAT BRITAIN AGAINST 

FRANCE 

Pitt, essentially a peace minister, wanted to keep England out of 
Che war against the French Revolution for it was only in peace that 
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he could carry out his useful reforms. But when Louis XVI was 
executed and France had annexed Holland and Belgium, public opi¬ 
nion in England turned strongh against France. English people re¬ 
garded Holland “a pistol aimed at the heart of England", i.e., Eng¬ 
land could be invaded from Holland at an\ time. This induced Eng¬ 
land to declare war against France in self-defence. Pitt, who had the 
interests of England dearest to his heart, did not like to fight single- 
handed against" France but he wanted to build a strong front of the 
European"Powers with a view to crush the enemy that had disturbed 
the peace of the whole of Europe. Pitt's idea was to use the enor¬ 
mous wealth of England to subsidise her allies who faced the struggle 
on the Continent, while the English nav\ was to maintain the supre¬ 
macy of the seas. 

First Coalition 1793—1797. In 1793, Young Pitt, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of England, formed the First Coalition with Holland, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, Austria, Sardinia and Prussia against France. The Allies were 
successful in the beginning and chased the French out of Belgium but 
the tide soon turned and the French were victorious on all fronts. 
The French leaders made a touching appeal to the patriotic sense of 
their soldiers and the result was that they fought most desperately for 
their land. The appeal of the French patriot leaders had the desired 
effect. The Coalition broke up: Holland and Spain joined France and 
Prussia made peace with her. Austria and Portugal alone stood by 
England but they too were spent up and ultimately made peace with 
France. England was left single-handed to face the formidable foe. 
England, with the help of her strong navy, won several victories on 
the sea which saved her from a threatened invasion by France. 
Spain and the Dutch. 

Second Coalition 1798—1802. In 1798 the English admiral Nel¬ 
son completely defeated the French fleet in the Battle of the Nile and 
Napoleon found himself locked up in Egypt. The famous Battle of 
the Nile decided the fate of France for ever. It not only established 
the supremacy of England over the Mediterranean but also shattered 
Napoleon's hopes of capturing England's Eastern Empire. Napo¬ 
leon's dream of conquering the East remained a dream never to be 
realized. 

The victory of the Nile led to the formation of a second Coali¬ 
tion consisting of Austria, Russia and England. Napoleon now con¬ 
tinued his warfares on the continent and inflicted defeat on Austria 
in the battles of Marengo and Hohenlenden. Russia also suffered 
some defeats. Austria and Russia had no alternative but to make 
peace with France and the Coalition fell to pieces. England was once 
more left alone to face the great adversary. 

Meanwhile Pitt resigned and he was succeeded by Adington who 
was also anxious to make peace. For the time being both England 
and France wanted peace. The Peace of Amiens was concluded 
(1802) but in fact it was a truce as the war broke out again in 1803 
on account of the ambitious schemes of Napoleon and his aggressive 
policy. 
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Third Coalition (1X05). The Peuce o£ Amiens concluded in 
18<C did not prove permanent. Napoleon was restless to become the 
master of Europe and had an ambitious programme to follow. He 
made elaborate plans and preparations for the direct invasion ot Eng¬ 
land. This caused much alarm and Pitt who was m ollice again 
formed Third Coalition with Austria and Russia against Prance. 
Napoleon, however, defeated the Austrians at Llm (1805) and the 
Russians and Austrians at Austerlitz < 1805 ). The Third Coalition met 
a fate like that of the First and Second and England was again left 
alone to tteht the enenn. 


loiirth Coalition M>6—1807. Pitt died in 1806 at the age of 
forty-six. Lord Grenvili became Premier, with Fox as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary". Fox died within six months and was succeeded by Earl Grey. 
The new Foreign Secretary succeeded in forming a Fourth Coalition 
against France. It was joined by Russia. Prussia and Saxony. Napo¬ 
leon inflicted a crushing del eat on Prussia in the battle of Jena and 
Auerstadt in 1806. Napoleon delealed Russia *n the battle of Fried- 
land and forced the Czar to conclude the Treat} of Tilsit (1807) bv 
which the Czar promised to curry out the Continental System of 
Napoleon. Practicaliv the whole of Europe lav at Napoleon s teei. 
The Fourth Coalition automatically broke down. Only England re¬ 
mained unconquered and Napoleon was on the zenith of power. 


Consequences and Criticism . f ailure oj the Coalitions. The 
Coalitions proved short-lined and did not serve very useful purpose. 
In even Coalition England played the role of the paymistress. 1. The 
Coalitions had no common interests that could hold them together and 
make them capable of offering' strong resistance. The members of the 
Coalitions had seltish interests and they hardly missed an opportunity 
to join the opposite side when thev were sure of greater and more 
permanent gains. 2. The other factor that was equally responsible for 
the failure of the Coalitions was the success of the French generals 
against the individual members of the Coalitions. If England was 
victorious on the sea. France was no less victorious on the land. Her 
great victories over the members of the Coalitions filled them with 
uwe of the French superiority and often led to their surrender. Each 
time the Coalition broke down and England was left alone to fight the 
formidable forces of France. A wiser policy would have been to 
spend money for the better training and equipment of British soldiers 
and supplying their other needs than subsidizing the Coalitions. Eng¬ 
land had to pay almost all expenses incurred for the formation and 
maintenance of the Coalitions. England ought to have created per¬ 
manent interests for members of the Coalitions if she wanted them to 
serve as useful allies. The Coalitions were failures in the sense that 
they did not help England in achieving as much as she expected, but 
we must admit that the Coalitions did one good thing at least, that 
is, they kept Napoleon engaged all the time and were partially respon¬ 
sible for the exhaustion of Napqleon and France. 

Q. How would you criticize Pitt the Younger's war policy in 
the struggle with Napoleon? Or, 
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What is your estimate of Pitt the Younger as War Minister 
as judged from the conduct of war with Napoleon? 

Pin the Younger's shorcomings and blunders or a criticism of 
his war policy in the struggle with Napoleon. Pitt, the Younger 
was essentially a peace minister and it was most reluctantly that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into the struggle with Napoleon. He 
hated war and lacked capacity to manage it. He presented a great 
contrast to his father in this respect. His father Chatham was a very 
capable war minister and perhaps the greatest that England has. 
known. Some of the shortcomings and mistakes that Pitt the Young¬ 
er committed in respect of the conduct of war may briefly be noted 
as follows: — 


1. Pitt’s Miscalculations. He made all sorts of miscalculations 
and utterly failed to see the magnitude of the forces he had to fight 
against. He thought that a couple of campaigns would see England 
through the war whereas the war actually lasted for 22 years. He. 
made arrangements for a short war, failing to anticipate the period 
for war with France. Pitt had neither insight nor foresight regard¬ 
ing the French Revolution. 

2. Reduction of the Armament of England. Since Pitt had 
failed to estimate the gravity of the situation rightly, he committed 
several serious mistakes in the course of the war. Instead of streng¬ 
thening the armament of his country he followed the policy of reduc¬ 
ing it. 

3. Unpreparedness of the Army and the Navy. Pitt started with 
a mistaken hypothesis—that the conflict with France would be over 
in one or two campaigns, and it led him to be indifferent to the pro¬ 
per preparation of the army and the navy. The men were ill-paid, 
ill-fed, recruited forcibly and often treated with severiy. Many of the 
ships badly needed repairs, only 90 being ready for service when the war 
began. “He failed to co-ordinate the activities of the Army and the 
Navy.” 


4. Selection of Unsuitable Persons. He lacked the judgment for 
selecting suitable persons for responsible posts. He chose the wrong, 
commanders, like the King’s son Duke of York and his elder brother 
He retained them in employment until “the English army was the 
laughing stock of Europe”. His appointments to the high naval com¬ 
mands tell the same disappointing tale. He appointed second-rate 
men like Bndpost and Colpoys, though able admirals like Hord„ 
Howe and Duncan were available. 

Pitt made a great mistake in leaving the management of war ad¬ 
ministration to his friend Dundas who did not possess the necessary 
training and experience. “His plans were often ill-laid and the men 
who executed them were often ill-chosen.” 

5. Formation of Shortlived Coalitions. He formed a number of 

a “ d C0 ? htl T.?. f Powers against France and spent 

a lot of money in subsidies but he failed to hold them together The 

each of them its sSt, 

and the lack of common interest failed to bind them together. Aus- 
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iria wi-hed to cet Piedmont and parts of Bavaria and Poland; Prussia. 
\%an«cd Hanover and Russia was anxious to get Poland. The coa.li- 
tn>n- proved short-lived and each time left England to grapple with 
The enemy alone. 

i\ Lack <‘j Capacity tr Direct Distant Campaigns. Pitt did not 
p.’^ess the capacity 10 ’ direct distant campaigns and the power to- 
inspire people with confidence. The “higher direction of the wai 
was hopelessly inconsistent. 

7. He Did Not Know Where to Strike. He failed to keep enemy 
fleets blockaded in their harbours and then instead of making a con¬ 
centrated attack upon France wasted the resources of England in iso¬ 
lated expeditions. 

S. He made no Use of the Principle of Nationality. Napoleon's- 
fall bcean and his power was checked when he roused the opposi¬ 
tion of nations rather than rulers. Pitt learnt this truth rather late 
that mere opposition of governments was futile against France and. 
there must be a war of peoples. 

o. Wrong Method of Financing the War. He should have fin¬ 
anced the war with money by raising as much as possible in the form 
of taxation but instead he financed it from the first mainly by means 
of loans. As a result of this, the National Debt reached a stagger¬ 
ing figure and the country was faced with an enormous burden of 
debt. 

The early defeats and disadvantages in the war that England had* 
to suffer from time to time were mainly due to the incapacity, wrong 
management and a number of serious shortcomings on the part of 
Pitt, the Younger, as described above. 

Q. Give a brief account of Napoleon’s career and character. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769—1821) 

A Brief Survey of Napoleon’s Career. A brief history of Napo¬ 
leon's career can be conveniently divided ino three parts. Napoleon’s 
ideal was that the whole of Europe should be subject to one Emperor, 
namely himself, and that he should be able to reward the most noble 
and devoted of his officers with kingships over the countries of which, 
the continent was composed/’ (Davies). Three parts—(1) Up to the 
year 1808, <2) from the beginning of the Peninsular War in 1808 to 
his banishment to Elba, and (3) from his escape from Elba to his 
death. 

(1) Up to the Year 1808. Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 
Corsica in 1769, in an ordinary family. From the very be ginning he 
liked fighting and military life. In course of time he turned out to be- 
a military genius. He joined the army when he was very young and 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon. He took a very pro¬ 
minent part in the French Revolution. On account of his great gifts 
and powers he soon became a general and gained man y victories 
over the Austrians from whom he took the southern part of Italy, 
After the battle of Camperdown, he was made Commander-in-chief 
of the larger part of the French army. He then proceeded to Egypt 
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What is your estimate of Pitt the Younger as War Minister 
as judged from the conduct of war with Napoleon? 

Pitt the Younger’s shorcomings and blunders or a criticism oj 
his war policy in the struggle with Napoleon. Pitt, the Younger 
was essentially a peace minister and it was most, reluctantly that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into the struggle with Napoleon. He 
hated war and lacked capacity to manage it. He presented a great 
contrast to his father in this respect. His father Chatham was a very 
capable war minister and perhaps the greatest that England has. 
known. Some of the shortcomings and mistakes that Pitt the Young¬ 
er committed in respect of the conduct of war may briefly be noted 
as follows:— 

1. Pitt's Miscalculations. He made all sorts of miscalculations 
and utterly failed to see the magnitude of the forces he had to fight 
against. He thought that a couple of campaigns would see England 
through the war whereas the war actually lasted for 22 years. He. 
made arrangements for a short war. failing to anticipate the period 
for war with France. Pitt had neither insight nor foresight regard¬ 
ing the French Revolution. 

2. Reduction of the Armament of England. Since Pitt had 
failed to estimate the gravity of the situation rightly, he committed' 
several serious mistakes in the course of the war. Instead of streng¬ 
thening the armament of his country he followed the policy of reduc¬ 
ing it. 

3. Unprepared ness of the Army and the Navy. Pitt started with, 
a mistaken hypothesis—that the conflict with France would be over 
in one or two campaigns, and it led him to be indifferent to the pro¬ 
per preparation of the army and the navy. The men were ill-paid, 
ill-fed, recruited forcibly and often treated with severiy. Many of the. 
ships badly needed repairs, only 90 being ready for service when the war 
began. “He failed to co-ordinate the activities of the Army and the 
Navy.” 

4. Selection of Unsuitable Persons. He lacked the judgment for 
selecting suitable persons for responsible posts. He chose the wrong, 
commanders, like the King’s son Duke of York and his elder brother. 
He retained them in employment until “the English army was the. 
laughing stock of Europe”. His appointments to the high naval com¬ 
mands tell the same disappointing tale. He appointed second-rate, 
men like Bridpost and Colpoys, though able admirals like Hord,. 
Howe and Duncan were available. 

Pitt made a great mistake in leaving the management of war ad¬ 
ministration to his friend Dundas who did not possess the necessary- 
training and experience. “His plans were often ill-laid and the men. 
who executed them were often ill-chosen.” 

5. Formation of Short-lived Coalitions. He formed a number of 
alliances and coalitions of European Powers against France and spent 
a lot of money in subsidies but he failed to hold them together. The 
•members of the coalitions had each of them its own object to serve 
and the lack of common interest failed to bind them together. Aus- 
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tri,. wi-hed to cet Piedmont and parts of Bavaria and Poland; Prussia, 
v.anted Hanover and Russia was anxious to get Poland. The coali¬ 
tion- proved short-lived and each time left England to grapple with 
the enemy al^ne. 

Ik Luck os Caput,it v u Direct Distunt Campaigns. Pitt did not 
p.'»ess the capacity to direct distant campaigns and the power to 
inspire people with confidence. The '‘higher direction of the war 
was hopelessly inconsistent. 

7. He Did Not Know Where to Strike. He failed to keep enemy 
Heels blockaded in their harbours and then instead of making a con¬ 
centrated attack upon France wasted the resources of England in iso¬ 
lated expeditions. 

S. He made no Use of the Principle of Nationality. Napoleon's 
fall besan and his power was checked when he roused the opposi¬ 
tion of nations rather than rulers. Pitt learnt this truth rather late 
that mere opposition of governments was futile against France and- 
there must be a war of peoples. 

V. Wrong Method of Financing the War. He should have fin¬ 
anced the war with money by raising as much as possible in the form 
of taxation but instead he financed it from the first mainly by means 
of loans. As a result of this, the National Debt reached a stagger¬ 
ing figure and the country was faced with an enormous burden of 
debt. 

The early defeats and disadvantages in the war that England had' 
to .sutler from time to time were mainly due to the incapacity, wrong 
management and a number of serious' shortcomings on the part of 
Pitt, The Younger, as described above. 

Q. Give a brief account of Napoleon’s career and character. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769—1821) 

A Brief Survey of Napoleon’s Career. A brief history of Napo¬ 
leon’s career can be conveniently divided ino three parts. Napoleon’s 
ideal was that the whole of Europe should be subject to one Emperor, 
namely himself, and that he should be able to reward the most noble 
and devoted of his officers with kingships over the countries of which 
the continent was composed." (Davies). Three parts—(1) Up to the 
year 1808, (2 1 from the beginning of the Peninsular War in 1808 to 
his banishment to Elba, and (3) from his escape from Elba to his 
death. 

(1) Up to the Year 1808. Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 
Corsica in 1769, in an ordinary family. From the very be ginning he 
liked fighting and military life. In course of time he turned out to be- 
a military genius. He joined the army when he was very young and 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon. He took a very pro¬ 
minent part in the French Revolution. On account of his great gifts 
and powers he soon became a general and gained many victories 
over the Austrians from whom he took the southern part of Italy, 
After the battle of Camperdown, he was made Commander-in-chief 
of the larger part of the French army. He then proceeded tb Egypt 
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where although he was defeated at the Battle of the Nile, he attempted 
the conquest of Syria. Crossing the desert he stormed Jaffa and 
marched on and laid siege to Acre where he was repulsed by the 
Turks, assisted by Sir Sidney Smith. Retreating to Egypt he defeat¬ 
ed the Turks at Aboukir, and then hearing that the French were being 
defeated in Europe he returned to France where he was made First 
•Consul in 1799. He then marched to Italy and there defeated the 
Austrians at Marengo in 1800 and forced them to make peace at 
Luneville, 1801. He was a very ambitious man and fired by great 
zeal. In 1804, he became the Emperor of France. He ruled France 
with a firm hand giving her good laws, and putting an end to riots 
.and disorders, so that she once again became a great power. He 
wished to be master of the whole of Europe and attempted an attack 
upon England, in 1805. but was defeated at Trafalgar by Nelson. The 
same year he crushed the armies of Austria and Prussia at Austerlitz. 
In 1806, he gained a victory over Russia and Prussia at Jena, and 
passed the famous "Berlin Decrees.” In 1808 he seized the crown of 
Spain and invaded Portugal. 

(2) From the Beginning <>/ the Peninsular War (1808) to His 
Banishment to Elba. From 18u8 to 1814 he was busy in the Penin¬ 
sular War. In 1812. he inarched irito Russia, and after a fearful 
battle at Borodino pushed on to Moscow. The Russians burnt 
Moscow and fled. Napoleon's soldiers had neither food nor shelter 
and were pressed to-retreat under great hardship. His army was 
•destroyed by Russians pursuing him in the rear, and Austria and 
Prussia rose on his flank. Hastening back to France, he gathered an 
army, returned, and won three more battles at Leutzen, Bautzen and 
Dresden. In 1813 he was utterly defeated at Leipzig after three days' 
fighting. He was forced to fall back on the Rhine. During the early 
part of 1814, he struggled successfully against the overwhelming num¬ 
ber of his enemies; but when at last the victorious allies entered Paris, 
he gave away. He abdicated the throne on April 6, and was banish¬ 
ed to the island of Elba on April 25, 1814. 

(3) From His Escape from Elba to His Death, in 1815. 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, landed at Cannes and was welcomed on 
all sides by his old comrades. In three weeks he was Emperor again 
.and Louis XVIII. who had been placed on the throne, fled. 'The 
Allies lost no time. England, Prussia. Austria and Russia gathered 
for an attack. England and Russia alone were ready, and Napoleon 
hoped to defeat them separately before they could meet. On June 
‘6, he repulsed the Prussians at Ligny; but on the same day Wellington 
successfully opposed Marshal Ney at Quatrebas, and took up a strong 
position near Waterloo. Two days later was fought the famous Battle of 
Waterloo in which Wellington and Blucher completely defeated Napo¬ 
leon who fled to Paris and abdicated in favour of his son. He then 
tried to escape from France, but finding all ports guarded, he gave 
:himself up to Captain Maitland of the English ship Bellerophon. He 
was taken prisoner and sent to the island of St. Helena, and there he 
died on May 5, 1821. His body was later brought to Paris for burial. 

Napoleon’s Character. Napoleon was one of the greatest gene- 
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rals that the world has ever produced. He was a capable administra¬ 
tor and took keen interest in the welfare of his people. He gave per¬ 
fect religious liberty to his people, spread education and prepared a 
code of laws known as ‘Code of Napoleon. His reforms were of 
more practical vaiue and benefit to the people than his victories on 
the batUe-tieiJ. Whenever he advised a man he said, “Be a man of 
action and high character. It is cowardice to commit suicide. Do 
you know what is more hard to bear than the reverses of fortune? 
it i'< the baseness, the hideous ingratitude of man. Victory belongs 
to the most persevering." He was a man of indomitable will, bound¬ 
less energy and unusual fearlessness. He looked upon nothing as an 
impossibility and he used to say, “The word impossible' is found 
only in the dictionary of fools." His personality was magnetic, so 
that hi.s soldiers were whole-heartedly devoted to him. His chief 
weakness was that he w f us inordinately ambitious and wanted to make 
him>elf the Emperor of the whole of Europe. His inordinate ambi¬ 
tion urd several blunders committed by him combined to bring about 
his ultimate ruin. 

Q. Discuss the causes and factors responsible for the down¬ 
fall of Napoleon and the ultimate success of the English in the 
struggle between England and France. Or, 

Q. Why was Napoleon, beaten? Why did he fail to hold 
Europe? Or, (P.r. W37, 33, 52, 4<h 

Q. Why did Napoleon fail to conquer Great Britain? 

Cannes of Napoleon's Downfall. The important causes which 
shattered the Napoleonic Empire and conributed to his downfall are 

folk' w ir 1 T * - 

1. Empire of \apoleon wus Built on Force . The Empire of 
Napoleon was vast end imposing in outward appearance but concealed 
vvitiiin itself the germs of its own dissolution. “Built up by war, by 
conquest, it was necessarily environed by the hatred of the conquered. 
With every advance, every annexation, it annexed additional sources 
of discontent. Based on force, it could only be maintained by force." 
Again, founded and upheld by his genius alone, the permanence of 
his empire rested solely upon his life and fortunes. 

He wanted to crush the liberties of all the nations and create for 
himself a world-wide Empire. This set the nations against him. 

2. Bitter Enmity of England. This furnished another impor¬ 
tant cause for his downfall. From the very beginning of the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars, England offered the stoutest and most determined resis¬ 
tance to Napoleon's every act of aggression. She was the paymistress 
of repeated coalitions against France. Her supremacy of the seas 
foiled Napoleon's various attempts to strike at England and it coulri 
not be better demonstrated than in the brilliant English naval victor¬ 
ies on the mouth of the Nile and at Trafalgar. Indeed, Great Britain 
had defeated Napoleon on the seas. 

“England was the most determined and persistent enemy of 
Napoleon. England remained constant in her opposition and her 
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successful plans against Napoleon went a long way in thwarting his 
designs.” 

Besides, England carried on a vehement propaganda against 
France by freely*criticising her acts and policies in neutral countries. 
Thus France lost their moral support. 

3. Continental System. The next cause of Napoleon's down¬ 
fall was furnished by his “ Continental System .” It is true enough 
that as a result of this system Great Britain suffered, but she was far 
from being ruined. It was never possible, in fact, to seal up the 
whole continent. The English manufactures and the colonial goods 
which Napoleon intended to exclude, contrived to creep, nevertheless, 
within the bounds of his empire. The only effect of the Continental 
System was that, through the suffering and loss it inflicted, particu¬ 
larly upon the maritime countries of Europe, it caused feeling of 
strong resentment against Napoleon throughout the continent. 

4. Napoleon’s Long Quarrel with the Pope. Again the Conti¬ 
nental System brought Napoleon into trouble with Papacy. Pope 
Pius VII refused to enforce the blockade against England. There¬ 
upon Napoleon declared that the Pope “was no longer a secular 
Prince” and captured his dominions, [n June 1809. Napoleon was 
excommunicated by the Pope and next month the Pope was thrown 
into the jail by the orders of Napoleon. This harsh and cruel treat¬ 
ment meted out to Pope had alienated the sympathy of Catholic 
Europe and created resentful feeling among pious Catholics. 

5. Napoleon’s War Against Russia. It served as another potent 
cause of his downfall. His dismal failure in the Russian campaign 
not only entailed the loss of the ‘Grand Army’ on which his military 
strength depended but it also gave new heart to the enemies of Napo¬ 
leon. Every one knew that Napoleon was not a superman; he had 
been thoroughly and decisively beaten. “Henceforth he was thrown, 
on the defensive, compelled to fight for the retention of his control 
over Central Europe and with forces that were not the equal of the 
army he had lost in Russia.” The Russian expedition greatly weak¬ 
ened Napoleon because in Russia he had lost his veteran cavalry and 
the best part of the artillery. 

6. Rise of the Spirit of Nationalism. But the active force which 
was to overwhelm Napoleon's empire and free Europe from his 
tyranny was the sentiment of national patriotism that was being awak¬ 
ened in the dismembered and dependent States and also where inde¬ 
pendence was threatened. Up to the time of the invasion of Spain 
(1808), Napoleon had fought against Kings and Princes and easily 
overthrown their Governments as they were not based on the love and 
loyalty of their subjects. But now Napoleon, led by his devouring 
ambition to make himself master of all Europe, was contemptuously 
disregarding the claims of race and nationality. “His empire threat¬ 
ened to become the Tomb of the Nations.” Tn the face of this dan¬ 
ger, national patriotism was being aroused everywhere and it was this 
spirit of national patriotism which crushed Napoleon. 
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7. Peninsular War and National Risings . In the beginning the 
pe^rJe looked upon Napoleon as their liberator, and so lent him 
cvcrv support, but in eot:r<e of time they began to realise that Napo¬ 
leon's object was not to liberate the conquered people but to reduce 
them to uhjee: '-lavcry and subjection. This became specially clear 
with the conquest of Spain during the Peninsular War. The national 
hiKti ii} of n;un> European countries like Spain, Prussia, Austria and 
Ruwa’ was routed and they combined together to crush the power 
of Napoleon. Napoleon himself confessed that the “Spanish ulcer" 
ruined him. Possible he could have cured the Spanish ulcer but for 
English infection which aggravated it into a running sore. 

S. Military Reason. At first all the wars which France had to 
wage in Europe were short. The Peninsular War was the first long 
war with which Napoleon had to grapple. The long struggle ir» 
Spain gave Europe time to rail}. 

Strong and Superior British Navy . The principal exploit of 
the British Nuvv during the Revolutionary Wars was Howe's victory 
of “The Glorious 1 ;:si of June", over tae French fleet oil* Brest in 
17v4. The next exploit was the British victory at St. Vincent and 
Camperdown in I?>7. In 17V8, Nelson won a splendid victory at 
the Baltic of the Nile over the French and put an end to Napoleon’s 
scheme of establishing an empire in India. Again, Nelson destroyed 
the STench fleet at the Batuc of Trafalgar in 1805. Ultimately the 
British Navy crushed the French Navy and the latter could accom¬ 
plish nothing. I he British Navy was decidedly superior to the 
French Navy. 

iu. Achievements id Wellington and the Serious Defeats Sustain¬ 
ed by the French. Wellington was a great general. He was a mili¬ 
tary genius of high order and possessed ad miracle power of organisa¬ 
tion. His victories in the Peninsular War saved Europe from* - manv 
dangers and raised the prestige of Britain. Napoleon made a great 
political blunder in leading a campaign to Russia. Owing to lack of 
provisions, incessant attacks of the Russians and the bitter cold, Napo¬ 
leon's Grand Army was completely destroyed. The whole of Europe 
was now up in arms against Napoleon in a war of liberation. In 1813 
Napoleon was routed in the battle of Leipzig, also known as the Battle 
„? lI0nii ’ *7 ancc wa ^ captured and Nupotcon was forced to abdicate. 
Wellington, finally, oei’emej Nupoieon m 1615 a! the Battle of Water- 
iJi ‘1 iNa P° Icon was sent to St. Helena where he died of cancer in 

i 8,4- 1 • 


Wellington by his glorious victories added to the military fame 
or Lnuun and he rendered services to his country which no honour 
could repay France possessed no commanders of the stature and 
calibre ci Wellington and Nelson'. 

T, evn Q ' Part was played by the British navy during the 

Revolutionary and Napoleon c wars? Or, ^ 

of NajwleonT* part 0 ^ d English naval P ower P^y “ the downfall 
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Q. Explain how the British people contributed to the over¬ 
throw ox the domination of Napoleon over Europe? 

fD.U. 11*34, 51 46; 

Euir since the time of Elizabeth, England had been a great 
navui power, 'ihe destruction ot the great and invincible Armada 
established her naval supremacy for ever and, save for the in¬ 
glorious period of the first two Stuarts, her navy always played a 
prominent role in world politics. In die 18th century she became a 
great commercial and colonial power and with her strong navy she 
was able to maintain her hold on India, America and other parts of 
the world. She was able to crush the Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
French who were her rivals. It was her navy that saved her from 
the fury of Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars; with her strong navy 
she was able to withstand the force of the greatest man of the world— 
Napoleon. 

Buttles i>! Brest, Vincent and Camperdown. Several important 
factors forced England to take up arms against France and she form¬ 
ed a coalition with Spain and Holland in 1793. France succeeded in 
persuadmg Spain and Holland to come to her side and give up the 
Coalition. But England continued the war with France single-iunu 
ed. The English admiral. Lord Howe, defeated the French oil Brest 
in 1793 in the famous action of “the Glorious First of June.” This 
was followed by the defeat of the Spanish fleet off St. Vincent in 17 *7 
This victory gave u death blow to the project of France which wanted 
to invade England in combination with the Spanish fleet. The Dutch, 
who were now the allies of the French, had their fleet completely 
routed at Camperdown by the English. Thus, through these naval 
victories, England was able to save herself from the threatened in¬ 
vasion by the combined forces of France, Spain and Holland. 

Baule oj the Nile, 1798. In 1798, Napoieon planned an inva¬ 
sion of Egypt. On his way, Bonapaue took' Malta from the Knights 
of St. John. He then easily conquered Egypt vvmeh he saw to be the 
key to the East, and the highway to India where Tipu Sultan of My¬ 
sore, the old enemy of the English, had made an alliance with the 
French leader against the English. 

Napoleon's head was filled with all sorts of wild schemes. He 
dreamt of conquering Turkey, destroying the English power in India, 
and finally taking Europe. Sir Horatio Nelson, the real hero of the 
Buttle of St. Vincent, now sought to destroy the fleet which was 
meant to take Bonaparte io the East. Taking an advantageous posi¬ 
tion, he was able to destroy the French fleet in the Battle of the Nile, 
‘‘Never was a naval victory more complete than that of the Nile. Of 
'thirteen French men-of-war nine were taken and two burnt; and of 
four frigates, two escaped. By this brilliant victory the army of 
Napoleon was imprisoned amid the sounds of Egypt. Napoleon sec¬ 
retly escaped to France.” This battle foiled Napoleon’s plans. It 
established British supremacy over the Mediterranean, and put an 
end to Bonaparte's visions of conquest of the East. Later on Egypt 
was also occupied and restored to the Turks. Thus the British navy 
saved Egypt, Turkey and the Eastern Empire of England. “This de- 
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fc.; of Napoleon shuiiered the h/pes of Napoleon to conquer the 
lia^u So far Napoleon was succesMul on the land but the English 
were general is victorious on the >ca. 

Defeat if the Dan'sh uid the Swedish Heels. After the defeat 
of Napoleon in the ifcu/ie of Nile, England formed a second coalition 
with Austria and Russia. Rut Napoleon succeeded in breaking thio 
Coidka n by defeatin'! Austria in the battles of Marengo and Hohenlin- 
den. In WO Russia. Denmark and Sweden formed the famous 
Armed Neutraiilv. i\" it protest again;,! England's search oi neutral 
ships for contrabands id* war. Bufthe English fleet once more saved 
the critical position of England b\ defeating and capturing the Danish 
and the Swedish flee‘>. Russia ’also made peace with England ana, 
thus the Armed Neutrality which formed a serious menace to Eo.glun i 
came Us an end. Pitt resigned in l v 01 and h : o successor Admgton 
brought the war to a close in lMC by the* i reuiy oi Amiens and the 
h-vlLlies were upended for a short time. 

iUeile <■; ;V. I.A5. After the Treat} ,-f Amiens i i802j. 

w/ica mere/ truce between England and France. Napoleon 
once more tried his hick again>t the English but in the end he badly 
failed. He had realised from his early defeats that the only way to 
conquer LndunJ was to defeat ;he English fleet. Napoleon in order 
to increase his own nasal strength forced his dependent. Charles fV 
o! o \un. to build a g^ent nuvy. The English got scent H th ; s and dec¬ 
lared v>.i r again.-t Spain. The [Tench na\y then ironed the Spanish 
nu\} and the joint flee: challengej Neksom fn 1805* Nelson sailed 
t > Spain and Napoleon ordered Vlfleneioe to take the sea against 
bin-. On October 2E tr.c heels me* olf Cape Trafalgar. NcV:n divi- 
ded his fleet In two dlC/Ans and. a 1 lacked the enemy from two sides. 
Although Nelson was mortally wounded in the action, he lived to 
see the fruits of liis victory. Henceforth until the end of the war the 
command of the seas remained absolutely in English hands. For nine 
years no enemy fleet ventured to leave port against the English; all 
fears of invasion were at an end, and Britain could safe!}' defy Napo¬ 
leon the master of Europe. 

■“NelsonN glorious victory at Trafalgar destroyed French and 
Spanish naval power, and irustrated for good Napoieor/s plans 
for invasion of England. Trafalgar saved England from invasion, 
annihilated the French fleet, and secured for the British navy the 
command of the sea. h compelled Napoleon to abandon all hopes, 
of a direct attack upon Britain and push forward an alternative me¬ 
thod tContinental System) of overcoming her—a method which ulti¬ 
mate!} led to his downfall. The restrictions imposed by Napoleon 
on commerce by means of the Berlin and Milan Decrees collective!} 
known as the Continental System ultimate]} aroused the people of 
the continent and became the important factors of his downfall/' 

The Ct>penhai>en Expedition . Napoleon was trying to draw 
Denmark into the conflict, but before Denmark could actually join 
Napoleon, an English fleet sailed from Yarmouth for Copenhagen. 
The Danes refused to deliver up their fleet, therefore Copenhagen was 
bombarded. The Danes at last yileded; Copenhagen surrendered, and 
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the Danish fleet was taken off to Britain with an immense quantity of 
naval stores and artillery. The Copenhagen Expedition deprived 
Napoleon of Danish help and thus weakened his cause. It added to 
the power and resources of England. 

Thus the Battles of the Nile (1798) and of Trafalgar (1805) 
really paved the way for the ultimate downfall of the French power. 
So long as the English remained supreme over the sea, no power 
could defeat her on'land either on the continent or in India or even 
in other parts of the world. The same factor accounts for the failure 
of the Continental System of Napoleon. The French Emperor could 
not control the seas and his system could not be effectively put into 
practice. On the other hand, the English were able to cut off France 
from the rest of the world by their strong navy. In the end England 
came out victorious. noL only in Europe but also in India where Lord 
Wellesley and Hastings succeeded in defeating the schemes of Tipu 
Sultan and Maratha chieftains. The British navy thus saved England 
from the master of Europe. 

failure of Napoleon’s Continental System. Napoleon soon dis¬ 
covered that it was difficult for him to defeat England on the seas; 
he decided to give a heavy blow to England’s trade and commerce 
and thus bring her to her knees. The enforcement of the system led 
to wholesale annexations. His annexation of Spain and the conse¬ 
quent national rising offered England an opportunity to strike Napo¬ 
leon on land. During the whole of the Peninsular War (1808—14) 
England fought with dogged determination till the French were dri¬ 
ven out of Spain. Napoleon himself confessed that the "Spanish ulcer 
ruined him”. 

Napoleon had to undertake an expedition to Moscow to enforce 
his Continental System but it proved an utter failure and ruined Napo¬ 
leon. 

The Continental System of Napoleon proved a failure because 
Napoleon could not enforce it rigorously due to the supremacy of 
England on the sea. England also readily helped the enemies of 
Napoleon and thus weakened his power. 

After Napoleon’s return from Elba, England was the moving 
spirit of the new coalition. The credit for the final blow at Waterloo 
goes largely to England. It should be noted that England played the 
most important part in bringing about the overthrow of Napoleon. 
She proved to be the most persistent enemy of Napoleon and very 
often had to carry on the war single-handed, when her allies were 
compelled to make peace. She had enormous resources with which 
she helped her allies and, above all, she had the command of the sea. 
Her naval victories at the Battle of the Nile and Trafalgar frustrated 
the well-laid plans of Napoleon. In the Peninsular War England took 
the most active and successful part and she had the chief shave of 
the glory in the crowning victory at Waterloo. Napoleon surrendered 
and was sent as a prisoner to St. Helena where he died in 1821. 

Q. Review briefly the effects of the Napoleonic Wars on the 
social and economic life in England. Or, (P.V. 1954, 44, 37) 
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“For England the decade after Waterloo was of peace with¬ 
out plenty/’ Discuss. Or, V L\U. I!i33. 52) 

Portray the economic and social condition of England in 
1815. Or, (IU\ 1<J53, 57) 

“Years 1815—1822 were full of distress for England/’ Dis¬ 
cuss. 

During the War, the \ears, particularly between 1806—15 were 
full of misery and degradation for the mass of English people. The 
reasons for ;his unhappy state of affairs may be enumerated as fol¬ 
lows:— 

1. Shortage of Food Supplies,. The population was increasing 
whh incredible rapidity but food supply was not enough to meet the 
growing needs of the rapidly increasing population. The trouble was 
further aggravated by several bad harvests and the supply fell short 
r. ^ the extent of creating a state of famine. 

2. Hi eh Prices. Prices* rose terribly high but the wages did not 
r;>e in proportion and this compelled the working classes to seek relief 
iron; the Poor Law authorities to maintain their existence. 

3. Acute Unemployment. A large number of labourers were 
tnrown out of empiovnient on account of relictions on exports due 
to war, and introduction of power and machinery. 

4. Passim* of the Corn Law, 1815. To protect the agricultural 

classes from foreign competition a Corn Law was passed in 1815, pro¬ 
hibiting the import of foreign corn until British corn reached the 
prxe f f a ocarter. But the benefit of this high price went almost 

wholly to the landlords and the miser) of the labourers ultimately 
increased. 

5. Disbanding of the Great Armies and Fleets. The disbanding 

of the great armies and fleets which absorbed half a million men as 
soldiers and sailors, poured upon the land large numbers of unemplov- 
bl who added to the food and employment pro- 


lion of 
for the 
plunge 


Cessation of the Demand for Military Supplies. The cessa- 
the demand for military supplies, especially clothing and boots 
continental armies, caused many mills to close down and 
their workers into aweful poverty. 


There were large-scale industrial strikes all over the country 
Riots occurred in many places, machinery was destroyed and mur¬ 
ders were commuted. 


th The Waste of War. Great wealth had been spent in fishtin<* 

lno^ 1U l eS . bu i l il h 01 ? no fruit - The Nati °nal Debt had increased 
enormously and several new taxes were imposed to l^c^pn it hn* 

— ^ ■*««*• «* UTIL! "L£ 
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rity of workers thrown out of work. The condition of the labouring 
classes steadily grew worse. 

2. No Demand for Military Supplies . The war being over a 

large number of soldiers and sailors were disbanded, thus adding to 
the of the unemployed ones. There was no demand for food¬ 

stuffs, clothing, or munitions for war purposes as the fighting was over. 
"The sudden close of a long war dislocated commerce and industry.” 

3. Fall in Foreign Trade . The foreign trade suffered heavily 
for the countries ot the continent were so adversely influenced by 
the war that they were not in a position to buy British goods. "With 
the cessation of war the demand lor British goods decreased, resulting 
in unemployment of a large number who had hitherto earned a good 
wage.” 

4. Introduction of the Powerloom. It created distress among 
the handioom workers, ihey were practically thrown out of work. 
The number of discontented labourers swelled and there were dis¬ 
turbances all over the country. 

5. Lack of Food . The acute shortage of food increased the 
hardships and grievances of the workers and thus discontent spread 
all over the country. 

6. Corn Law. In passing the Corn Law, i.e., preventing the im¬ 
port of corn unless its price rose to 80s. a quarter and in adopting 
no other alternative to make bread cheap, the government followed 
a short-sighted policy. This made the bread of the poor dearer so 
as to bring them to the verge of starvation. 

7. Rise in the National Debt . The National Debt which at the 
end of Se\ en Years’ War (1763) was £139 million and at the 
end of the American War (1783), £268 million had reached the 
enormous sum of £ 880 million in 1815. The annual interest on this 
debt was £ 30 million. This was a burden which was too heavy for 
the country to bear, especially in the years of trade depression after 
1816. 

8. Financial Depression. The protracted wars with France had 
proved enormously expensive and they had strained but not broken 
the finances of Great Britain. When, however, the war ended, in¬ 
dustry was seriously depressed. ‘The markets were over-stocked, large 
quantities of goods iay^ unsold or unpaid for and numerous failures 
were the consequences.' Under these circumstances financial depres¬ 
sion was bound to come. 

9. Unsympathetic Attitude of the Government . Lack of sym¬ 
pathy on the part of the Government helped to aggravate trouble in 
the country. Even to demand parliamentary reform was looked upon 
as sedition, and in 1819 a mass meeting of Lancashire reformers who 
marched m military order to a small waste plot in Manchester, called 
St. Peter s Field, was dispersed with unnecessary violence by a cava- 
Iry charge. The affair was magnified and described as the Massacre 
ot Peterloo. It alarmed the ministers so much that they passed 
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through Parliament a series of repressive measures known as the Six 
Ac. and the right of public meeting was strictly restricted. 

N.B. The Six Acts or the Gui* Acts , 1819. To put an end to 
popular agitation and riots, the Government passed what 
are known as the Six Acts:— 

#i» An Act to prevent delay in the administration of justice in 
cases of misdemeanour. 

(ii> An Act for the punishment of persons convicted of publish¬ 
ing a libel. 

r iii} An Act to prevent insurrections. It prohibited the training 
ot persons in the use of fire-arms. 

(\\ ‘ An Act authorising magistrates to seize all arms collected 
in the sixteen disinfected counties. 

<\'i An Act for the regulation of the Press, Publishers were to 
be he!J responsible for any "libel printed in their papers. 

Ki) An Act to restrict public meetings. No meeting of fifty or 
more than fifty persons could be held without six days' notice to a 
Justice of the Peace, and only the inhabitants of that particular place 
could attend. 

‘’England was now at peace. She had done her duty to Europe. 
Those who do their duty must not expect that it will bring no hard¬ 
ship with it. Eor a man to do his duty means that he is ready to 
give up many things that are pleasant, and to sutler much what is 
unpleasant, it i* so with nations as well as men. There was 
terrible suifering after the war. Millions of pounds had been spent 
and lost to the country in supporting the war. This and other causes 
brought about the ruin of manufacturers and farmers. The ruin of 
manufacturers and farmers brought sharp distress to the labourers 
and the artisans. Poor men were more ignorant then than they are 
now, and they broke out into riots, as if rioting would give them 
work, or earn them money/* (Gardiner). 

Q. Account for the social and political unrest in England in 
the first half of the 19th century. 

Ans. Causes of Social Unrest. 

Please consult previous answer. 

Causes of Political Unrest 

1. Uneven Distribution of Wealth . The Industrial Revolution 
had led to the birth of new classes of people in the country—land- 
owners, capitalist organisers and the labourers. The wealth brought 
in by the war mainly went to the landowners and the capitalist organ¬ 
isers of Industry and trade but the labourers were left awfully poor 
for they were not allowed to share the new wealth. The political 
power lay solely with the landowners and the capitalist organisers 
and a very definite cleavage was taking place between them and the 
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labouring class who formed the bulk of the nation. The country was 
thus divided into two big hostile classes. 

2. Labouring Class luid no Votes . The labouring masses who 
formed the great majority of the nation had no votes and thus Parlia¬ 
ment was not thoroughly representative of the nation. 

3. Detective System of Seats and Franchise . Seats were not dis¬ 
tributed according to population and the qualifications for franchise 
were not uniform. 

4. Bribery and “Pocket" Boroughs . The owners of the “Poc¬ 
ket*’ boroughs obtained undue influence in the Commons. The mem¬ 
bers of the House of Lords through their influence over 'pocket’ bor¬ 
oughs nominated a large number of members to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Bribery was general and it deteriorated moral tone of the 
people. 

5. Repressive Policy of the Government . The Government had 
no sympathy with political reform and suspected every motion for 
reform as a conspiracy for revolution. The government freely used 
coercion to put down every agitation for political reform. People 
urgently demanded reform but the reactionary Tory ministry of Liver¬ 
pool persisted in its policy of repression. The Tory Government pass¬ 
ed several reactionary measures such as the Six Acts, Com Law, etc. 
It was only from the year 1822 that a change took place in the atti¬ 
tude of the Government when the moderate Tories like Peel, Can¬ 
ning and Huskisson took the place of hard Tories like Addington 
and Castlereagh. 

Q. What were the results of the Revolutionary and the 
Napoleonic periods for Europe? 

Ans. Results of the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
periods for Europe.—Hints for expansion:— 

(i) Rise of the idea of equality before law for all classes in the 
.community. 

(ii) Rise of the idea of nationality. 

(iii) Rise of the idea of political freedom. 

(iv) Immediate result: a period of depression and suffering, owing 
to the reaction felt after the close of the long struggle. 

(v) Establishment of a new political system characterised by the 
meetings of the Congresses of the Powers of the world for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding war, Maternich’s tyranny succeeded Napoleon’s and 
differed from it only in its outward legality and in its avoidance of 
war. 


(For details see Answer to the Question—General importance 
and effects of the French Revolution—already discussed). 
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1. THE IRISH ACT OF UNION 

2. INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

3. METHODIST MOVEMENT 

I he c Union of FS • / was the most 

miseraoie oi jail ■ires." 

—SEfcUiV 

Q, Give a brief account of the Parliamentary Union between 
England and Ireland or the Act ox Irish Union of 1800. How 
would you contrast it with the Scottish Act of Union passed in 
1707? a-, 

‘'The Legislative Union of 1800 was the most miserable of 
failures." (Seeley). Comment. 

Causes of Irish Dissatisfaction. Jn Ireland there had been a 
gmwing spirit of dissatisfaction with the British Government from 
the beginning of the reign of George III. The Legislative depen¬ 
dence upon Great Britain, the harsh oppression to which the Roman 
Catholics, who formed the majority of the Irish people, were subject¬ 
ed and restrictions placed upon Irish trade led to an agitation for 
greater irecuon:. Protestants and Roman Catholics combined in 
opposition to the injustice of Government; and in 1878. the British 
Parliament, though strongly Protestant, removed some of the worst 
disabilities under which Irish Roman Catholics laboured. At the 
same time the British Parliament withdrew some of the restrictions 
on Irish commerce and in 1872, through the efforts of Irish orator 
Henry Grattan, Ireland was granted legislative independence. 

Formation of the ‘United Irishmen . For a time, the Irish were 
appeased, but there were other causes for disaffection. The wretch¬ 
ed condition oi the poor classes, and the need for complete religious 
Irecdom and reform of Parliament were strongly felt; and in 1791 
the influence ol the French Resolution W'as seen in Ireland by the for¬ 
mation of the United Irishmen, a parly consisting of both Roman 
Catholics and Protesiants, with the object of severing Ireland from 
Great Criiuin and establishing an Irish Republic. The Irish looked 
to bjur;j for help, and in 17 l *)6 an unsuccessful expedition was sent 
to tnc South-west of Ireland. Two jears later, the Roman Catholics 
ot 1 , repression and outrage, were in a state of open 

revolt. I he rebels took Enniseorthy and Wexford, but they were 
routeu by an arm*,-of Orangemen under General Lake at Vinegar Hill 
1 hen ensued a Reign of Terror in Ireland. All prisoners were treat¬ 
ed with utmost severity and cruelty, and horrible atrocities were per¬ 
petrated by Roman Catholics and Orangemen alike. Too late to be of 
any service, a small French force landed in Ireland and routed a mill- 
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tia force at Castlebar , but the French troops were afterwards defeated 
and compelled to surrender to the British general at Longford. 

Terms of the Act of Irish Union. When the rebellion was put 
down, Englishmen and Scotchmen turned their thoughts to a union 
of the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland as the surest way 
of ending the disorder in Ireland. The Irish were strongly averse 
to the proposal; but the liberal gifts of place and money bought over 
the ‘opposition’, and in spite of the oratory of Henry Grattan, the 
Iri:*h Parliament agreed to the union. A similar measure was passed 
by Parliament at Westminster, and in 1800 the Union took place. 
The chief terms of the Union were: — 

1. From January 1, 1801, Great Britain and Ireland should form 
one kingdom and be called the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

2. There should be one Parliament for the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Ireland should be represented by thirty- 
two peons (twenty-eight temporal lords and four spiritual lords) and 
one hundred commoners. 

3. England and Ireland should have the same privileges with re¬ 
gard to trade. 

4. The churches of England and Ireland should be united in one 
Protestant Episcopal church. 

5. The laws and courts of each kingdom should remain unalter¬ 
ed except by Act of Parliament. 

6. Ireland should provide two-seventeenths of the national expen¬ 
diture. 

Results of the Irish Union. The Act of Irish Union was a sad 
failure. It did not solve the problem of religious disabilities of the 
Catholics who formed the bulk of the population. The Catholics 
were at the mercy of the Protestants, who though in minority, were 
powerful in the country. Jn order to remove the religious disabili¬ 
ties of the Irish Catholics, PiU introduced a Bill known as the Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation Bill in 3801. But George III opposed the Bill and 
refused to give his assent. Pitt resigned. The Act of Union, without 
removing the religious troubles of the Irish Catholics, was only a 
half-measure and it was bound to fail, for the Irish who were mainly 
Catholics had to pay tithes for the support of the Protestant Estab¬ 
lished Church. Besides, the Act of Union did not solve the land 
problem. The poor farmers had to pay heavy taxes as before and 
there was great misery among them. 

The Irish Union Contrasted with the Scottish Union.—Irish 
Union a Failure and the Scottish Union a Success. The Scott¬ 
ish Union was a success but the Irish Union was a failure. The Scot¬ 
tish Union was the Union of two equal and free nations but the Irish 
Union was not so. The Scottish Union was brought about by com¬ 
mon consent and free dissenssion of the two nations—Scotland and 
England—but in the Irish Union the Irish people were not consulted. 
The Irish Union was purely a one-sided measure and Ireland’s ap~ 
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proval was not sought, it was a settlement by compulsion and not 
by consent and, therefore, it possessed no moral \ulidity. It was 
brougm about by underhand means like the use of force, bribery, etc. 
Pill wanted to grant emancipation to the Irish Catholics but his plans 
failed uac to me opposition of the king. Thus the Act of Union 
umy prolonged Protestant ascendancy and hence failed to pacify 
Ireland. Nothing was done to solve the economic and political pro- 
blem* of Jreiand. Hence before long the Irish Union failed and the 
Home Rule Movement became the burning topic of the 19th century. 
The \cry fact that Ireland was not consumed nor taken into confidence 
left the Union full of defects. The Act did not jully solve economic , 
religion} and political problems oj Ireland and so it was hound to jail. 

Causes of its Failure 

Economic Problems. The land problems were not solved and 
the agrarian ditliculties remained as they were. The taxes were still 
heavy" on poor farmers as before. The tenants could not enjoy the 
fixity of tenure and were at the mercy of the landlords. 

Religious Problem. Nothing was done to do away with the 
religious disabilities of the Catholics who formed the bulk of the 
population in Ireland. They had to labour under religious restric¬ 
tions and, though in majority, they had to pay tithes for the support 
of the Protestant Established Church. 

Political Problem. The union with Great Britain prevented th£ 
Irish from securing recognition to the national individuality. The 
symbol of Irish nationhood was sacrificed. 

Thus the Act which was passed with the most generous inten¬ 
tions failed most miseraby. 

The 18th century consequently ended with Catholic emancipation 
still UTvecured, with the Irish land question still unsolved, and the Irish 
remaining a dissatisfied nation on the whole. 

The failure of the Irish Union was the deepest of the blots on 
Pitt's reputation as a statesman. 

Q. What do yon understand by the phrase Industrial Re¬ 
volution? What were its causes or what changes took place in 
industry in the 18th century England? What were its economic, 
political, social and intellectual effects? Or, 

iP.U. 1950, 38; D.U. 1953, 57) 

What benefits and inconveniences did the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion bring to Great Britain? Or, (P.U. 1954) 

Why did Great Britain become industrially supreme in the 
latter half of the 18th century? Or, 

“The Industrial Revolution had momentous consequences”. 

Or, 

How did the Industrial Revolution affect the social and 
political life of the English people in the 19th century? 

(P.U. 1953, 52, 46, 43, 36) 
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3 Increased Demand lor Manufactured Good*. Increase of 
copulation at home and in the colonies necessitated an > n crease m the 
rrouuo'ion of ©axis. The geographical discoveries of Uk. fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries had opened up new marketsmAsu and 
America. Machinery was found to be the most suitable for the pro- 
Juetion of goods demanded by those markets. 

4. (JnAvth oi the Iron Industry. Great improvements were ejec¬ 
ted in the iron industry. Instead of charcoal, coke and coal began 
to be used for smelting iron. New methods of rolling and puddling 
iron were invented, ihe age of iron, began. The year li/7 saw 
the first iron bridge and 17^0 the first iron steamship. 


5 Peculiar Position of England. England enjoyed a number of 
peculiar advantages and so the Industrial Revolution first took place 
In England. England had a vast colonial empire, a developed system 
,,f credit banking, a people trained in large-scale business, big iron 
mines and couitields, easy access to her overseas markets by sea and 
certain other advantages and facilities. 


Effects of Industrial Revolution. The Industrial Revolution had 
momentous consequences. Some of them may be given as follows: 


Industrial Effects. England became the leading manufacturing 
country of the world. She" set up big cotton and woollen mills, cut¬ 
lery factories, and big works for iron and steel goods. Goods were 
manufactured on a large scale and the manufacturers were anxious 
to find new markets for the consumption of such goods. British coal 
was supplied to ail parts of the world and the British ships visited 
all corners of the globe. 


Ecimoinic Effects, (i) The introduction of machinery took the 
work oui of the hands of the people and destroyed the domestic sys¬ 
tem of industry. The factory system took the place of the old do¬ 
mestic system. 

(ii) Competition in trade became keen, for the employment of 
machines to industry increased production enormously. 

(iii) Many people who used to maintain themselves with manual 
labour were thrown out of work and their condition became extre¬ 
mely miserable. Small-scale manufacturers using old fashioned tools 
were driven out of the market,by competition. Big capitalists became 
captains of industry and reaped good harvests. 

fiv) The distribution of wealth became more unequal than be¬ 
fore. The coffers of the wealthy were swelled and under them were 
working the starving under-paid millions. Society gradually became 
sharply divided into two hostile camps—the 'Haves’ and ‘Have-nots.’ 


(v) Before the Industrial Revolution the population was the 
densest in the South and East of England. With the growth of fac¬ 
tories the population shifted towards the North and West where iron 
and coal were found in abundance. It resulted in the formation of 
new cities where factories had been set up. 

Political Effects, (i) New seats of industry sprang up. This 
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led to many parliamentary reforms afterwards. The cities of North¬ 
ern England, which grew rapidly in size, demanded that they should 
not remain unrepresented in the English Parliament. 

(ii) The welding together of different parts of the country by 
the railway, steam boat, and telegraph deepened the sense of national 
unity. 

(iff) A keen struggle began between the capitalists and the work¬ 
men. The workmen who had to work in unhealthy workshops and 
for longer hours than before were oppressed by their masters and 
were not given the wages they demanded. The unscrupulous me¬ 
thods of cut-throat businessmen caused great suffering. They paid 
the labourers ridiculously poor wages. Unemployment, distress "ana 
poverty followed. It led to a struggle between capital and labour. 

(iv) It made England a rich country and thus it was able to 
save Europe from Napoleon. 

(v) The distress of the workmen under the factory system led 
to the Chartist Movement. 

(vi) A new class of men known as socialists arose who demand¬ 
ed reform for the labourers and wanted to ameliorate their condition. 

Social Effects, (i) Workmen had to work in factories which 
were at first poorly-ventilated and poorly-lighted and were extremely 
unhealthy. Woman and child labour was largely used because it 
was cheaper. They had also to work for long hours in dirty, insani¬ 
tary and ill-ventilated factories. It led to the passing of many factory 
laws afterwards. 

(ii) The increase in urban population on account of the shift¬ 
ing of labouring classes from rural to urban areas led to many social 
evils and diseases. 

(iii) The labourers began to realise that their employers were 
becoming richer and richer by exploiting them, so they begun to 
unite to improve their lot by forming Trade Unions and by other 
methods. 

(iv) Widespread unemployment was another social effect of the 
Industrial Revolution, which raised a serious problem for the indus¬ 
trialised countries. 

Intellectual Effects. The Industrial Revolution brought in a 
■new philosophy of 'Individualism.’ By it each individual was to be 
allowed to work out his own salvation, particularly in economic affairs. 
Competition grew up everywhere. Conservatism disappeared and 
Liberalism took its place. Old habits vanished and new ones came 
in their place. There was a great change in the mental horizon of 
the people on account of telegraphs, telephones and the newspapers. 
Old order changed and yielded place to new. There was develop¬ 
ment in the field of physical sciences. 

Constitutional Effects. The system of local government had to 
■be changed on account of the shifting of the population to new places 
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which gradually developed into new towns. Political reform in the 
oih ceniury was mainly the outcome of the Industrial Revolution. 

Q. Give a short account of the Agrarian Revolution in Eng¬ 
land in the 18th century. Or, *l\V. 1043, 3!>, 36) 

What important changes were effected in agriculture and 
rural life in England during the 18th century? Indicate the 
chief social and economic results. Or, 

What do you understand by the term, ‘The Agrarian Revo¬ 
lution? What effect did it have on the social and economic life 
of England? 

The Agrarian Revolution. A series of important improvements 
and changes in the methods of agriculture—the enclosure of land, the 
breed of sheep and cattle, manure and tools, reclamation of waste land, 
etc..—which led to greater and better produce are said to have 
brought about in England the Agrarian or Agricultural Revolution to¬ 
wards the later part of the 18th century. 

Agricultural Improvements and Changes. A series of improve¬ 
ments in agriculture brought about what is known as the Agrarian 
Revolution. 

u) Better tools were invented and farming was done more 
scientifically. The soil which was .now tilled more quickly and 
thoroughly with the help of new tools produced more. 

Jethro Tull invented a machine for sowing seed, which took the 
place of the human-sower, scattering seed from a basket. TulPs 
machine was called a drill and he described it in these words: k lt 
makes the channels, sow t s the seeds into them, and covers them at the 
same time, with great exactness and precision/ 

(ii) The breed of sheep and cattle was improved. Bakewell pro¬ 
duced a new breed of sheep which gave both wool and mutton and 
Sset an example to many others to improve their breeds of sheep and 
cattle. 

The Leicestershire sheep bred by Bakewell were very fine ani¬ 
mals. The new breed of sheep were two or even three times as 
heavy as the old. Charles Colling who followed Bakewell’s methods 
succeeded in producing the Shorthorn breed of cattle, which are now 
famous all over the world. 

(iii) Cultivation of turnips and clover was introduced and the 
system of rotation of crops was adopted. This increased the quanti¬ 
ty and raised the quality of the produce of the soil. 

Townshend adopted a new rotation of crops, still known as the 
Norfolk or four-course system. Under the old system, the farmer 
had to allow one-third of his land to lie fallow each year, since the 
soil would not bear corn crops more than two years running. Town¬ 
shend proved that by planting turnips and clover, all the land could 
always be kept under cultivation; and further that the planting of the 
turnips and clover had beneficial effects on the soil. Townshend’s 
rotation of crops was—turnips, barley or oats, clover, wheat. This 
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wstem not onlv had the effect of improving the land but provided 
winter food for cattle, which meant fresh meat throughout the winter. 

i :.A New forms of manure were discovered and improved me¬ 
thods of drainaee were introduced, so that land was not to te left un- 
cultta°ed for some time for regaining fertility A scientific system 
of manning removed defects of land and made it more productive 
by the use of certain chemicals. 

(v) New artificial food for cattle stock was discovered. 

( vi) Waste lands were reclaimed and made productive by enter¬ 
prising landowners. Marshes were drained and thus more land be¬ 
came available for growing corn. 


(vii) Areas of common land and open fields were permitted to 
be enclosed by individuals through Acts of Parliament and made 
productive. “The old fashioned open field system was renounced 
and the new system of ‘Enclosures’ took its place.” All these causes 
led to the improvement of agriculture and there was enormous in¬ 
crease in production. 


Attempts were made to protect English corn growers by pass¬ 
ing in 1773 and again in 1791 Com Laws which prohibited import 
of com when price was below a certain amount. 


Social and Economic Results., (i) The small farmers and yeo¬ 
men free-holders, who held their own small estates, had not the capi¬ 
tal for farming on a large scale with the help of the new scientific 
methods. Many of them, therefore, sold their lands to the large land' 
owners and migrated to the new towns to work in factories. The 
countryside suffered a severe drain in man-power. The importance 
of the capitalists in agriculture increased. 

(ii) Those with smaller holdings and the labourers suffered 
great hardship from the enclosure system. Now they could not graze 
their cattle on the common pasture on account of enclosures. The 
big landowners were prospering and having additional fields, and 
the smaller holders were gradually disappearing. A gulf was thus, 
unconsciously opening between the mass of landless labourers and 
the capitalist farmers. 


(iii) The poor rates increased in the country districts and many 
of the dispossessed workers migrated to the new industrial centres 
to get work there. This led to the practical disappearance of the 
yeomanry and other small free-holders many of whom sank to the 
position of labourers. The decrease in the population led to the 
growth of the rotten boroughs. , 


* (iv) The wages of the landless labourers did not rise with prices 
and the high prices of com meant starvation. To supplement their 
insufficient wages the system of granting allowances sprang up. 
Though humanitarian and well-meant in its origin “it kept wages 
from rising, encouraged thriftless marriages and dissolute living, dis¬ 
couraged industry and efficient work, destroyed self-respect and pau¬ 
perised the poor.” 



MI'-TUOf 'IWl MOVjEM KNT .'iou 

Q. Sketch the career of John Wesley (1703—1791) and 
mention the importance of his work, (Methodism, Methodist 
Movement or Oxford Movement) and Evangelical Movement. 

The Methodist Movement . Causes which necessitated some re¬ 
form Movements. During the early part of the 18th century the con¬ 
dition of the people of England was deplorable-muterialiy, moralh 
and spiritually. Drunkenness, gambling, growth of fashions and for¬ 
malities. immorality and corruption were common particularly 
among the upper classes. Religion was neglected. People lacked 
faith the Church and had little idea of their obligations towards 
religion, country and humanity. Even the clergy were corrupt and 
sail} neglected their duties, it was the high time when reform was 
urgentlv needed and things would have gone from bad to worse if 
zeaious reformers had not appeared to undertake such a responsible 
task. 

John Wesley. John We.dcy the founder of Methodism or Metho¬ 
dist Movement, was born in 1703, to a High Church clergy man, and 
a clever hard working mother who brought up her large family with 
unusual care and discipline. After taking his degree at Oxford, he 
staved there as a Fellow of the Oxford University, and with his bro¬ 
ther and a few friends formed a group whose members lived very 
strictly regulated, methodical and pure lives. They spent many hours 
even day in study, prayer and meditation, and visited the sick and 
the wretched inmates of prisons'. John Wesley was the most earnest 
of this very serious society, and, like some zealous monk of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, he was constantly setting himself a stricter standard of 
piety and duty, and calling himself to account for every moment of 
the day. Wesley possessed immense physical and mental energy, a 
strong and masterful character and great powers of organisation. 

“He was zealously aided by George Whitfield, a yet more dis¬ 
tinguished preacher, whose stirring eloquence captivated thousands.'’ 
The followers of the Methodist Movement were known as the Metho¬ 
dists because of the strictness and regularity of their lives. Some of 
the rules of their life were—to observe all church fasts and festivals, 
visit the sick and the prisoners and hold prayer-meetings once a week. 
Later on he went to Georgia as a minister and on his return after 
two years, he once more took up his work of reform. In 173Q. he 
built the first of his chapels at Bristol, and thus laid the foundation 
of the regular Methodist Societies in London. The same year saw 
introduction of the system of open-air preaching which was adopted 
to carry the message of the Gospel to the people. 

John Wesley, along with his colleagues, continued his work very 
vigorously. John and Whitfield worked ve**v hard and delivered 
thousands of sermons to large audiences. During his long life Wes¬ 
ley is said to have travelled 250,000 miles on horse back and nich¬ 
ed some 40,000 sermons. Their preaching produced a mar'^N js 
effect on all classes—the miners of the Ovnv-n ‘^e tidier* he 
army, the negroes in Georgia as well as a selection of f^sh^^e 
society in London. Their activities, however, were not confine^ + ° Eng- 
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land and Wales alone, they made tours across the Atlantic and in 
other lands. 

John Wesley had no desire to found a distinct sect and through¬ 
out his life he remained a member of the Church of England. But 
gradually the Movement became independent of the Church because 
his teachings concerning sin and conversion were not liked by the 
Anglican Church. The chapels which he had built were meant as 
supplements to the parish church but gradually they became rivals. 
In 1784, John Wesley instituted the system of ordination of ministers 
and after his death his followers formed themselves into a separate 
organization. At the present time throughout the world, there are 
nearly lifty thousand preachers and nearly thirty million members 
belonging to the Wesleyan order. 

John Wesley was not only the founder of a new religious organ¬ 
ization, but he was also a great social reformer as well as a great 
religious thinker. It was mainly due to his influence and untiring 
efforts that the principles of kindness and humaneness, which became 
very prominent in the latter part of the eighteenth century were in¬ 
troduced in the English society. It was he again, who once more 
revived Christianity in England. A great French thinker, who visit¬ 
ed England just after the succession of George I, was of opinion that 
there was no religion in England and there is no doubt that during 
the early years of the Hanoverian rule, England was lacking in reli¬ 
gious activities and enthusiasm. It was Wesley who once more res¬ 
tored Christianity to England and largely reformed the life of the 
English people. “The larger sympathy of man with man especially 
marks the eighteenth century as a turning point in the history of the 
human race.” 

The Evangelical Movement. The movement was started at the 
send of the eighteenth century. It was a sort of a revival of the 
early Puritanism and therefore affected both the church and other 
non-conformist bodies. It produced no new church but by its acti¬ 
vities made itself widely felt and did much to uplift the masses. “It 
founded missionary societies, the Bible Society, and the Sunday school 
system, and did much to promote the movement for the abolition of 
negro slavery.” 

Influence and Results of the Methodist Movement 

Moral Reformation in England. 1. The mass of the people, 
■who were abandoned by polite society to their own barbarous habits, 
were brought into touch with a more Christian and civilised life. 
Under the new influence, common people began to hate drunkenness, 
gambling, brutal sports such as cock-fighting, bear-baiting, box-matches, 
etc. The Methodist Movement had a wonderful civilising influence on 
the people of the age and a Church of England clergyman wrote about 
the Methodists: “Those indefatigable men have perseveringly taught, 
gradually reclaimed, and at length completely reformed, a large body 
of men, who, wihout their exertions, would still have been immersed 
in the deepest spiritual darkness, and the grossest moral turpitude.” 
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It b rightly »aid that John Wesley'', influence on the moral and religious 
life of'”the English people was as great as Pitt's was on the political 
life. "The Methodists roused mun> thousands to lead new, pious and 
ruulated ii\es and to give up sloth, bad habits and brutal vices to 
vThich they had been addicted. There was a change for the better 
in the lives of the people, particularly the poor and the low classes 
who were leading a life of moral degradation." 

2. The influence of Wesley did not cease with his death. At 
the time of his death in 179l” he had sixty thousand followers in 
Great Britain, and had already ordained a number of Methodist min¬ 
isters. To-day there are millions of Methodists, and the name of. 
Wesley is honoured wherever English is spoken. So strongly did the* 
wandering life of Wesley impress itself on the movement that Wes- 
lev an ministers to-day must change their district everj three \earSn 
arid overseas, Wesleyan ministers are to be found in the loneliest parts 
of the world. But" the burning eagerness to help outcasts by joy¬ 
ous preaching of the Gospel, as well as by practical sympathy, has; 
become more the feature of that powerful modern offshoot of Wesleyan- 
isni, the Salvation Army. 

3. The influence of Wesley and the Methodists did much to 
produce a kindly and humane feeling and to develop practical efforts 
to deal with poverty and misery. As a result of this, philanthropic 
movement and humanitarian reforms followed in the 19th century. 

Wesley’s influence left within the Church of England itself a 
strong body of "Evangliculs" who did much to produce a stronger 
sense of personal religion and to promote good works and philan¬ 
thropic efforts. One of the best results, both of Methodism and 
Evangelicalism, was the growth of a more humane spirit and kindly 
feeling in English life, which led in time to the abolition of slave* 
trade, freeing of slaves within the British Empire, reform of penal 
system and jails, improvement of the lot of the factory workers and 
working classes, removal of evil practices, etc. 

A great historian thus writes about John Wesley, "He exercised 
a great influence on the life of his countrymen in the 18th century. 
He turned his attention to social questions and tried to deal effectively 
with the problem of poverty. He was, above all, a religious teacher. 
It is the imperishable story of John Wesley that he restored Christian¬ 
ity to its proper place as a living force in the personal creed of mem 
and in the life of the nation.” 
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GEORGE IV (1820—30) 

"There never was an individual less regretted by 
his fellow creatures than this deceased king.” 

—The Times 


George's Accession. In 1820, on his father’s death George suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. He had already exercised the power of a 
monarch during the last nine years of his father’s reign, for in 1810 
George III had become quite insane. When the Prince Regent be¬ 
came King George IV. the change had no political significance and 
things went on exactly as before. 

His Character. He was vain, selfish, pleasure-loving and idle. 
He had no care for the nation's prosperity but thought simply of the 
gratification of his personal desires. He was thoroughly a "man of 
disreputable character and by this he lowered the position of the 
Crown in the estimation of his subjects. His life was shamefully evil, 
most unworthy of the head of a grea kingdom. His people had no 
love for him. “He was the next champion immoral king of England 
after Charles II.” 

The Cato Street Conspiracy. A month after the coronation of 
George IV, twenty-five men with Thistlewood as their leader hatched 
a plot to murder all the ministers at a dinner. The conspiracy was 
found out and those who took part in it were arrested. Four of the 
conspirators were executed and five transported for life. 

Trial of Queen Caroline. Queen Caroline was neglected by her 
worthless husband George IV, and had been living abroad for six 
years. When she wished to take her place as Queen in 1820, the 
king made the ministers to bring in a Bill to dissolve the marriage. 
After a long trial the Bill was dropped, but the king refused to let 
Gueen Carolines name be read in the Church service. She, however, 
died a few days after. 

• ^ Describe briefly the reforms under George IV. or ‘The 
reign of George IV opened the period of Reform’ or “The Reac- 
tion was followed by a period of Reforms under George IV.” 


George IV’s Reign a “Period of Reform .” The period of dis- 
tress wh.ch followed the Battle of Waterloo was over and so was the 
?n-l ei ? m f nt ' 7 he Government adopted a changed and sympa- 

1822 The d mn t Hr a ?V P0?U a ri feelmgS and as P irations f rom the year 
a lLJ nnK a i e J° ne c S llke Pee1 ’ Cannin S aad Huskisson began 
a liberal policy and identified themselves with a number of reforms 
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in all spheres of national l ; fe, thus creating an ‘Epoch of Reform’. 
Some of the important reforms were briefly as follows: 

Huskissons Industrial and Commercial Reforms. Huskisson, 
the President of the Board of Trade, inaugrated a new era in the 
commercial policy of the country. M) He reduced the duties on 
many articles. (2) He repealed the Act making combination of 
workmen penal. <3) He also repealed the Navigation Act which 
closed the British harbours to ships of other countries. He made 
treaties with foreign Powers. Protection which had so long been the 
keynote of England's commercial policy was thrown out and the 
policy of reciprocity was introduced. 

In 1827. Lord Liverpool retired. Canning formed a ministry. 
Peel. Wellington and the old Tories resigned. Canning, however, 
formed his own party, but he too died in 1827. 

Canning was succeeded by Lord Goderich in 1827. He was 
'‘imply incompetent for the post and resigned. In 1828, Wellington, 
the her,'* of Waterloo, assumed office. The old Tories came back 
to power. Pee! became Home Secretary and the Leader of the Com¬ 
mons. Hu>kisson and other Canningites resigned and the Tories had 
<their own way. 

Peers Reforms as Home Secretary.—Reform of the Criminal 
Law. At the beginning of the century there were no less than 200 
crimes which could be punished by hanging. Any one, for instance, 
who stole fish out of a pond, who hunted in the king’s forests, or 
who damaged Westminster Bridge was liable to be hanged. The 
House of Commons had again and again voted that men should no 
longer be put to death for such things, but the House of Lords had 
been obstinate. Peel insisted that milder punishment than death 
should be imposed on those who had been guilty of at least a hun¬ 
dred of these small crimes. The House of Lords gave way, and it 
became known that there was at least one man in the Government 
who could be trusted to make wise improvements. 

Repeal of the Navigation Act of 1651. In 1815 the Naviga¬ 
tion Act was repealed for America and then for Portugal. In 1823 
the Act was totally repealed and other Acts were passed in the direc¬ 
tion of free trade and this tended to increase English trade. 

Labour Acts. In 1824, Labour Acts were passed by which the 
laws allowing a magistrate to fix the wages of labourers, and prevent¬ 
ing workmen from travelling to different parts of the country for em¬ 
ployment were repealed. An Act was passed by which combina¬ 
tions of masters and labourers solely for purposes of fixing wages were 
•declared legal. 

Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts r (1828). At the ins¬ 
tance of Lord John Russel, the Ministry of Wellington repealed the 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828 and thus removed the disability 
of the Dissenters. 

The Catholic Emancipation Act , (1829). Roman Catholics of 
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the British Isles were suffering from certain serious disabilities, for ins¬ 
tance they were not entitled to become members of Parliament nor 
could they hold any government post. 

Pitt the Younger at the time of the passing of the Irish Act of 
Union had promised the Roman Catholics that he would remove the 
disabilities under which they laboured and raised their rights and status 
equal to those of the Protestants; but he could not fulfil the promise 
as George III was against giving them any rights. The Roman Catho¬ 
lics made up their mind to put up a tough fight to win equal rights 
with the Protestants. Accordingly in 1823, the Roman Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation was formed to agitate for the removal o£ the Catholic disabili¬ 
ties. The new movement started under the leadership of Daniel 
O'Connell, a clever and eloquent Irish barrister. 

O'Connell was elected member for Clare, in 1828, but could not 
take his seat as he was a Catholic. There was great excitement in 
the country and civil war seemed imminent. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton surveyed the situation most calmly and decided for a surrender. 
Peel and the King gave their consent. The Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was forced through the Parliament in 1829 with the aid of Whigs 
and Canningites. By it 

1. The Catholics were allowed to sit in Parliament; 

2. The Catholics could hold all offices except those of a Regent* 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 

3. The Catholic Association was dissolved: 

4. The franchise was raised from 40 shillings freeholder to £ 10 
holders. 

With the passage of the Bill the Tory Party was shattered. 

The Reform of Police , (1829). Another improvement of a dif¬ 
ferent kind was effected by Peel. The detective police of London 
did not efficiently discharge their duty. Peel introduced much better 
policemen who were well-disciplined and the old inefficient police¬ 
men were dismissed. The example was afterwards imitated in the 
rest of England. The nickname of ‘Peeler’, which is sometime used 
for a policeman, is derived from Peel’s surname and the other nick¬ 
name of ‘Bobby’ from his Christian name Robert. 

Jail Reform . The condition of jails in England had been very 
miserable for a long time. Diseases in jail were very common, for 
no attention was paid to the improvement of sanitary conditions. 
New and young offenders were put along with old and hardened cri¬ 
minals with the result that the character of the young offenders was. 
spoiled. The treatment meted out to the prisoners was most in¬ 
human and they were not let off from the jaU unless they had satisfi¬ 
ed the jailor by paying him the jailor’s fees, despite orders for their 
immediate release. 

John Howard, a great philanthropist, was shocked to see the 
miserable conditions prevailing in jails, and he devoted himself to the 
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task of jail reform. He visited the jails in England and all over 
Europe and brought home to the people the necessity of improving 
jail conditions. By his propaganda, pamphlets and preachings, he was 
able to convince the people about the importance of showing a more 
humane treatment to the prisoners. After his death the noble work 
of jail reform was continued vigorously by an English lady, Eliza¬ 
beth Fry. Influenced by the energetic efforts of John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry the Government took steps to improve jails and the 
prisoner* were soon much better than what they were a century back. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Greek War of Independence 
(1821—1829). 

Ans. The Greek War of Independence (1821—1829) 

Causes. For nearly four centuries the Greeks had been a down¬ 
trodden race, subjected* to various forms of cruelty and tyranny by 
the Turkish Government. The Christian subjects of the Sultan of 
Turkey were not prepared to tolerate any' more his mis-government 
and oppression. Feelings of nationality among the Greeks had been 
roused by the “Association of Friends" and the Greeks were now 
determined to release themselves from the control of the oppressive 
rulers. 

In their struggle for independence, the Greeks had the sympathy 
of George Canning, Lord Byron, and .many other Englishmen, some 
of whom volunteered their services against the Turks. 

Events. The Greeks fought heroically and continued their strug¬ 
gle for independence for more than five years. The Sultan of Tur¬ 
key found the Greek revolt difficult to put down, and called in the 
aid of his vassal, Meheniet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt. Mehemet Ali 
sent his army to Morea, the centre of the Greek revolt, and a war 
of extermination commenced, whereupon Canning brought about a 
coalition between England, Russia and France to interfere in order* 
to end the struggle between the Turks and the Greeks. The Turks 
refused to accept a truce as proposed by the allied Powers. At the 
refusal of the Turks the allied fleets of England, Russia and France 
destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleets at the Battle of Navarino 
in 1827. 

Results. The victory at the Battle of Navarino in 1827 practi¬ 
cally secured the independence of Greece. Two years afterwards, th& 
Sultan of Turkey was compelled to grant complete independence to 
Greece by the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829. 

Q. (a).Give a clear estimate of the Domestic and Foreign: 
Policies of Canning. Or, 

“Canning merely continued on the road indicated by his pre¬ 
decessor (Castlereagh)”. How far is this a correct estimate of the' 
foreign policy of Canning? Or, % (PJJ. 1958, 55, 49.) 

Compare and contrast the foreign policy of Castlereagh and. 
Canning. Or, 

“The accession of Canning to the Foreign Office was an event; 
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of real significance alike for England and for Europe.” Discuss. 

(P.U. 1938, 50) 

Castlereagh controlled the foreign policy in the Ministry of Lord 
Liverpool from 1812 to 1822. Castlereagh committed suicide in a 
fit of depression in 1822 when Lord Liverpool selected Canning as 
Foreign Secretary. Canning was a great force in the House of Com¬ 
mons'" by virtue of his great ability as a practical statesman, his elo¬ 
quence and his forceful personality. 

Canning's Domestic Policy. Canning belonged to the liberal 
and enlightened section of the Tory party. He had much in common 
with the Whigs and his followers, the Canningites were afterwards 
merged in the Whig party. He very well understood the needs of the 
suffering people and was in perfect sympathy with them. He gave 
full support to the commercial measures of Huskisson and to Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation but he was opposed to Parliamentary reform. He 
thus stood “half-way between the new and the old.” Like Peel and 
Huskisson—Tories of the liberal school of thought. Canning aban¬ 
doned the old unintelligent reactionary policy in favour of one of 
moderate reform. 

Canning's Foreign Policy.—Its Principles. (1) Canning intense¬ 
ly loved his country and his constant anxiety was to safeguard the 
interests of England and keep peace. He wanted to keep England 
aloof from continental complications and to follow the principle of 
‘non-intervention.’ He held that each country should have perfect 
freedom to manage its own affairs without any external interference. 
But he favoured intervention in continental affairs when the interests 
of England required it. In his foreign policy, he had in fact but one 
thing in view—the interests of Great Britain. (2) In consonance 
with the more democratic and inquisitive spirit of the age, unlike his 
predecessor Castlereagh, he loved to appeal not only to the House of 
Commons but to the people at large. Foreign affairs were no longer 
a mystery and they began to be published. (3) He introduced an 
element of more active opposition to the reactionary parties on the 
continent and acted as the friend of freedom and national rights in 
certain cases. 

Holly Alliance. The rulers of Russia, Austria, Prussia and 
Spain formed the Holy Alliance apparently to maintain world peace 
by promoting goodwill and better understanding between nations but 
in fact their object in forming this Alliance was to aid one another 
in repressing the growth of republicanism and demands for political 
reform in their own territories and also in those of their neighbours. 
They wanted to put down ruthlessly all democratic and national 
movement and suppress liberty in all its forms. Britain was asked 
to join, but she refused to countenance the Alliance. Canning set 
his face against the Holy Alliance and emphatically protested against 
the policy of interfering in the internal affairs of other countries which 
the Holy Alliance had adopted. 

Spain. Austria and France were commissioned by the Holy 
Alliance to suppress agitation for constitutional reform in Spain by 
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force of arms. Canning prelected Spain. The great historian Davies 
writes. •"The English statesman George Canning had predicted that 
Napoleon would eventually he defeated by a war of nations, and that 
this war of nations would start in Spain. His prediction was amply 
■verified/' 

Spanish Colonies. The Hols Alliance wanted to aid Spain in 
putting down the risings in the Spuni^h-Americun colonies against 
Spain but Britain prevented France and the Holy Alliance from sup¬ 
pressing the independence of the Spanish Colonies. 

Fortified by the strong support of the American President Monroe, 
he recognised the independence of the Spanish colonies in America/* 
With justifiable pride he could say, "T called in the New' World to 
redress the balance of the Old/’ for it was with help from British 
■volunteers that Spanish-American Colonies managed to break away 
from the mother country and set up independent republics. 

Greece. In 1821 the Greeks rose in revolt against the Turkish 
masters. Canning/s policy was to stand aside and allow the Greeks 
to fight out thcir'catise. But when the combined forces of the Sultan 
and "the Pasha of Egypt were crushing Greek resistance. Canning 
changed his mind and sided with France and Russia for the protection 
of the Greeks. With the destruction of the Egyptian fleet at the Bat¬ 
tle of Navarino, Greek independence was practically secured. 

Portugal. Canning prevented France and Spain from interfering 
with the new!} -formed constitutional government of Portugal. 

Government hy Congress. Canning also objected to the gov¬ 
ernment of Europe by Congress, as favoured by the despotic powers. 

Foreign Prestige of England. Under Canning British influence 
was used to promote constitutional government throughout Europe. 
Ordinarily England was against interference in the affairs of Europe, 
but when it did interfere, it did so with commanding force. Under 
Canning England was supreme over the whole continent and it owed 
its foreign prestige to him. 

<b) How far Canning continued on a Road indicated by Cas - 
tiereagh. This is true that England owed her foreign prestige to both 
Castlereagh and Cunning but one cannot altogether admit the truth 
of the statement that "’Canning merely continual on a road indicated 
by his predecessor < Castlereagh p. Of course Canning followed the 
foreign policy as set by his predecessor Castlereagh but not in the 
same spirit, on his becoming Foreign Secretary in 1822, Canning be¬ 
gun a new liberal foreign policy. A comparison and contrast of the 
foreign policy as pursued by them will enable us to judge for oursel¬ 
ves the extent to which Canning continued on a road indicated by 
Castlereagh. 

How they agreed and disagreed with each other or salient 
points in the comparison and contrast of the foreign policy of 
Canning and Castlereagh. 

1. Both were the political disciples of Pitt; but they differed with 
each other on some of the important issues of the time. No doubt 
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Canning was a Tory, but he belonged to the liberal section of the 
Tories. Once the personal relations between them were so much 
strained that Canning thought of accepting a responsible post in. 
India. Canning was about to embark as Governor-General of India, 
when he heard" of the suicide committed by Castlereagh. On his 
death Canning became Foreign Secretary in 1822. 

2. Both were opposed to the policy of the Holy Alliance but. 
Canning was its stronger opponent. The Holy Alliance formed bet¬ 
ween Russia. Prussia and Austria apparently declared that its ob¬ 
ject was to keep peace in Europe and maintain good understanding 
between the nations of Europe, but in fact it aimed at putting down 
every constitutional agitation and struggle for popular rights and liber¬ 
ty in any country including their own. Truly speaking, it wanted 
to continue despotism and suppress aspirations of the people. Where¬ 
as Castlereagh simply kept aloof from the Holy Alliance, Canning 
condemned its policy in strong words and opposed its unholy activi¬ 
ties, with all the force at his command. 

3. Both adopted the policy of ‘non-intervention’ but Canning 
interpreted it in his own way and applied it to his own satisfaction. 
He was of opinion that ordinarily England would not interfere in the 
affairs of other nations, but she may have to interfere in the end 
when the parties concerned could not come to an amicable settle¬ 
ment and the war became inevitable. Moreover, if England interfer¬ 
ed at all, she must do so with a commanding force; she must be sup¬ 
reme over the whole continent, and any association of European 
powers that offered a menace to this supremacy, must be suppressed. 

4. Castlereagh was in favour of holding periodical congresses in 
Europe in order to resolve the differences of parties and create bet¬ 
ter understanding between nations, but Canning did not countenance 
the idea. He was strongly against intervention in the affairs of other 
States. Canning wanted that each country should manage its own 
affairs without interference of any outside influence. His motto was. 
“Every nation to itsef, and God for us all.” 

5. Canning was more particular about the ‘interest of Great 
Britain than Castlereagh. In his foreign policy he had always one 
thing in view and which he could not forget—that was his care for 
Great Britain. His constant anxiety was to keep Great Britain aloof 
from Euopean politics and protect its interests at all costs. He want¬ 
ed to make England strong and supreme on the continent, but he 
would like to use its strength and influence to promote constitutional¬ 
ism against despotism. 
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WILLIAM IV—THE SAILOR KING (1830—37) 


“The House is not the representative of the peo¬ 
ple of Great Britain, it is the representation of 
nominal boroughs of ruined and exterminated 
towns of nob/e families, of wealthy indivi¬ 
duals. of foreign potentates .” 

—The Younger Pitt 


His Accession. George IV was succeeded by his brother Wil¬ 
liam IV'. a rough sailor-king. The >ear of his accession was a mom¬ 
entous one in Europe. It was a >ear of revolutions in the West. 
Charles of Prance was driven from the throne, and Louis Phillip was 
nude a constitutional monarch. The Belgians rose against the Dutch. 
Thus the vain dream of the powers who met in the Congress at 
Vienna to make a final settlement of Europe was totally frustrated. 
The Poles whose country had long been divided by Austria, Prus¬ 
sia and Russia rose in rebellion. Thus the year 1830 was a year of 
revolutions and the revolts, and full of great political significance. 

His Character. He was a simple and homely man. He was 
easygoing, good-natured and well-meaning. He had been a sailor 
■and had passed through all the grades of the service. He was ecnial 
in his wavs and very popular with his subjects. Unlike his brother 
George, he was a man of upright character and plain manners. 

Q. Review the causes that brought the question of parlia¬ 
mentary reform to the forefront in the early thirties. Trace the 
progress of the Reform Bill of 1832 and give its main provisions 
and basic principles. Or 


. Discuss the evils existing in the pre-reform electoral system 

far they wer * removed *7 1*e Reform Acts of 
1832 and 1867. Or, (D.U. 1958, 55; I\T. 1934. 58) 

Give a brief account of the Movement for Parliamentary Re¬ 
form which culminated in the Reform Act of 1832. How did this 
movement affect the balance of political power in Great Britain 1 ? 

(P.U. 1946, 44, 36) 

Ans. The chief causes that brought forward the Question of 
parliamentary reform or the defects of parliamentary system:— 

1. Parliament did not Represent the General Will of the Pennl* 
^ doibt WS ° f , 1688 ’ Parliament became a sovereign^body. 
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rons by carrying out their wishes. The House of Commons was thus 
a most undemocratic body, as it did not represent the people. The 
House was controlled by the Crown and great landowners. 

On one occasion the Younger Pitt rightly said, ‘The House is 
not the representative of the people of Great Britain; it is the repre¬ 
sentative of nominal boroughs of ruined and exterminated towns of 
noble families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates.” 

2. Electoral changes had not kept pace with Economic Deve¬ 
lopment. Many ruined and insignificant boroughs continued return¬ 
ing members to Parliament, while the big commercial towns that had 
sprung up as the result of the Industrial Revolution, returned no 
members. Some old towns were reduced to mere hamlets and yet 
returned members whereas new towns and cities like Manchester. 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Halifax, etc., went unrepresented. 
Manufacturers, merchants, professional men and all who were lead¬ 
ing the Industrial Revolution had no voice in the Government. There 
was, therefore, an urgent necessity of redistributing the seats. 

3. The System of Representation was not Satisfactory. There 
was no uniformity of franchise, as for instance, in counties, fort} 
shillings freeholders and a few other classes had the right of voting; 
in some boroughs the rate-payers were entitled to vote; in others 
only the hereditary freemen; in some only members of the town 
council had the right to vote. The system of franchise was there¬ 
fore most inquitous and needed a thorough and immediate revision. 

4. The House of Commons was controlled by Great land-own¬ 
ers . The great land-owners controlled the House of Commons by 
exerting direct influence over counties and indirect influence in bor¬ 
oughs, Bribery and corruption were rampant. Conditions were most 
disgraceful and overhauling of parliamentary system was badly need¬ 
ed. 

The Younger Pitt once said, “The House is not the representa¬ 
tive of the people of Great Britain, it is the representation of nominal 
boroughs of ruined and exterminated towns, of noble families, of 
wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates.” It was stated in 1817 
“that seats were bought and sold like tickets at the opera.” 

Progress of the Reform Bill or the Struggle over the Bill. In 
1810 Lord Grey’s Ministry came into power at once took up 
the matter of parliamentary reform. In 1831 Lord John Russel, a 
member of the ministry, introduced the Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons. He pointed out the faults of the old system, namely, the 
rotten boroughs returned members whereas large and populous towns 
such as Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, etc., were unrepresented. 
The ministry proposed to take away the right of returning members 
from small boroughs and to give the seats, thus vacated, to large 
towns. The first Reform Bill was defeated in the House of Commons. 
After a general election it was introduced for the second time. It 
passed through the House of Commons but was rejected by the Lords. 
This led to a serious breach of peace and furious riots in different 
parts of the country. The King was urged to create new Deers to 
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defeat the ‘opposition’. The ‘opposition’ itself yielded to the demands 
of the Reformer*. The Reform Bill was introduced for the third time 
in 1832 and was passed. 

Its Main Provisions (1). Redistribution of Seats. 1. All 
boroughs containing less han two thousand inhabitants were disfran¬ 
chised" and thus IlT seats were made vacant. 

2. AH boroughs with a population between 2,000 and 4.000 were 
to return only one member to the Parliament and thus 32 seats were 
made vacant. 

In all 143 seats made vacant by disfranchising small boroughs' 
were distributed among the large countries and towns which were not 
so far adequately represented. 

(Hi Franchise. 1. In boroughs any house-holder paying £10 
and upwards got the franchise, i.c., the right of voting. 

2. In counties, all who owned lands worth £ 10 a year or who 
paid a yearly rental of £ 50 for their holdings, were given the fran¬ 
chise. 

The net result was the addition of some 455 thousand electors 
to the old. an addition which more than tripled the electorate. “Thus 
altogether 455,000 additional persons came on the list of voters.” 
Before the passage of this Act there were only 160 thousand voters 
in the whole of England, Wales, Ireland and Scotland with a popula¬ 
tion of 16 million. 

The Tories were led to think that the Reform Act would revo¬ 
lutionise England, but in fact it was only a mild measure. In spite 
of the apparent increase in the number of voters, onlv one person 
out of 22 persons of the whole population of England" had a vote. 
The real and great advantage of the Act was that" the monopoly of 
the House of Commons held by the landlords was now broken 
through and the middle class got some political power. The political 
power began to be transferred from Aristocracv to Democracy. After 
the Act the number of voters rose to 615 thousand. 

Basic Principle of the Act. The basic principles of this Act was 
to adjust the system of elections to the economic progress of the 
country as a result of the Industrial Revolution. That is why the 
Act abolished old and depopulated boroughs and created new and 
more populous ones. The Act also redistributed the seats made vac- 
ant on a just and sound principle. The conditions of franchise were 
sufficiently lowered so that all duly qualified persons could exercise 
the right of vote. The Act so far did not extend franchise to the 
Jabourers, but placed a part of the political power in the hands of the 
middle class. 

Q. Give some account of the movement for the reform of 
Parliament which culminated in the Reform Act of 1832. How 
did this measure affect the balance of political power? 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the effects and significance of the Reform Aek 
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of 1832 and point out its defects and shortcomings. In what 
ways was it not a final settlement? Or, 

How far did the Reform Act of 1832 make Great Britain a 
democratic country? 

THE EFFECTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REFORM ACT 

1. The Reform Act of 1832 transferred the political power from 
the lords and landowners to the middle class and thus broke down 
the monopoly of power so long exercised by th'e peers and the great 
land-owning class. It made Parliament democratic for the first time. 
It cnanged the balance of power in national politics. It was only the 
beginning of the transition of political pow$r from aristocracy to 
democracy. 

2. Uniformity of franchise in boroughs was introduced for the 
.first time. 

3. The House of Lords had its control weakened over the Lower 
House which became conscious of a new independence. Till the Re¬ 
form Act of 1832 the House of Lords was definitely superior to the 
House of Commons and it exercised all sovereign power. The House 
of Commons was a subservient body, i.e., its members were nominat¬ 
ed by the House of Lords and it simply gave its assent to all mea¬ 
sures of the Upper House. But from 1832 the House of Commons 
•became a true representative body of the nation. 

4. On account of the change in their outlook, the Tories changed 
their names into Conservatives (holding old views with some modi¬ 
fications) and the Whigs turned Liberals (large-minded) to accom¬ 
modate new changes. Thus the Act of 1832 brought a great change 
in the character of old parties—the Whigs and Tories. 

5. The importance of the Reform Act lay not in what it ac¬ 
tually did but what it ultimately brought about. The Bill did not 
bring in democracy but prepared the way for it. “Though it did not 
establish a democracy, it took a long step in that direction.” The 
passage of the first Reform Act naturally led to the passing of the 
other Reform Bills. 

6. The bond between the two Houses was broken and the har¬ 
mony between them was disturbed by frequent collisions. The mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons were drawn from the middle class 
which was now conscious of its constitutional rights. 

7. “No law since the Bill of Rights is to be compared with this 
.Act in importance.” It weakened the influence of the Crown and 
the landed aristocracy, and increased the political power of the mid¬ 
dle class, thereby inaugurating “the rule of the middle class.” The 
Act was not the final word in the demand for Parliamentary reform. 
Its natural results were chartism and the further democratisation of 
the franchise. 

Trevelyan calls the Reform Act of 1832 the “modem Magna 
Carta”. It brought about a constitutional revolution in England. 
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The way the first Reform Act was passed clearly pointed out 
that sovereign power lay with the House o£ Commons and not with 
the House of Lords. 

Shortcomings and character the Reform Act, The Act was 
not a final settlement . It was ti >! the sovereign remedy for all elec- 
toral and political ills . 

1. The Reform Act was large in scope and was wisely conceived 
but failed to satisfy the working classes. The Act did not give the 
right of vote to labourers and to the poor middle class. The average 
ratio of voters to the whole population of Great Britain was about 
one to thirty. Complete democracy was brought about by the Re¬ 
form Acts of 1867 and 1X84 and then by the 4th and 5th Reform 
Acts of 1918 and 1928. 

2. The Reform Act led to the development of a new r movement 
known as Chartism, for the Act gave a rude shock to the hopes of 
the labourers and artisans and fell short of their political aspirations. 
The Act was not a final settlement. It was not the sovereign remedy 
of all electoral and political ills. 

3. The Act broke the principle of aristocracy though it failed 
to establish democracy in the country in the real sense. It onlv 
marked the beginning of the transition of political power from aristo¬ 
cracy to democracy and could not go beyond that. 

4. The Act failed to secure representation for minorities. 

'‘The Reform Act of 1832 marked a revolution in English 
History, but a revolution of a very English kind”. 

The Reform Act of 1832 in English history, was a revolution as 
it transferred political power from the landed aristocracy to the mer¬ 
cantile and middle class elements. But, unlike the European revolu¬ 
tions, it was not attended with violence and bloodshed. On the con¬ 
trary, it was passed by constitutional means, and was loyally accepted 
and put into effect by the whole people, both those who had resisted 
it and those who had pressed for it by every means constitutional. 
Again, the Reform Act w'as not a very democratic measure; it destrov- 
ed, no doubt, the monopoly of political power by the landed aristo¬ 
cracy and forced them to give a share of it to the middle classes; but 
the franchise was still beyond the reach of artisans and agricultural 
labourers. 

In that the Act transferred political power from the aristocracy 
and the great land-owners to the middle classes, the traders dnd the 
manufacturers, it was a great revolution in the constitutional history 
of England. But it must be clearly borne in mind that it brought no 
new change of principle. Only the evils and abuses (bribery, in¬ 
equality of representation, etc., etc.) were removed and the system of 
representation was reformed. There was nothing new but the old 
principles were adapted to new circumstances. The franchise was 
broadened but the landed gentry and wealthy classes still dominated 
the Parliament. Hence, like other English revolutions, it was conser¬ 
vative in character and of a very English kind. It is, therefore. 
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rightly said that, “the Reform Act of 1832 marked a revolution in 
English history, but a revolution of a very English kind.” 

Q. Give an account of the reforms or beneficial measures 
that were carried out in the reign of William IV or the work of 
the First Reform Parliament. Or, 

Describe the principal measures of social and economic ame¬ 
lioration adopted after passing of the first Reform Act. Or, 

Give a brief account of the social and economic reforms in 
England in the first half of the 19th century. (P.U. 1952) 

(The Question means that we should describe the reforms of 
the reisns of George IV and William IV). The period of reforms 
which opened in the reign of George IV, continued during the reign 
of William IV, and during the seven years’ time many useful reforms 
and beneficial measures were passed. Some of them may be noted 
as follows: — 

(i) Parliamentary Reforms, 1832. The first Reform Act of 
1832 deprived the deserted areas of the right of representation and 
gave it to the new populous towns that had sprung up as a result of 
the Industrial Revolution. The system of franchise was improved 
and defects in the system of election were removed. The number 
of voters immensely increased and Parliament became more represen¬ 
tative than before. The political power was transferred from the rich 
landlords to the middle classes and thus the centre of gravity in poli¬ 
tics was completely changed. The monopoly of political power till 
now enjoyed by the land-owners was broken. The Act established 
the principle that the nation was empowered to change the constitu¬ 
tion according to its needs. (For more details, see previous Answer). 

(ii) Social Reform : Abolition of Slavery. Perhaps the noblest 
achievement of the eighteenth century was the movement for the abo¬ 
lition of the Slave Trade. Africa was a slave market for Europe 
since Roman times. In Elizabethan days, the English seamen, led: 
by John Hawkins, began to carry on a lucrative slave trade between 
Africa and West Indies or Southern States of America. “Negroes 
were captured from the west coast of Africa and taken to Europe 
and America to be sold as slaves. This was very inhuman as they 
were treated like animals.” This trade had become more than hun¬ 
dred years old when Pitt came to power and Britain had the greatest 
share of it. In 1787 there was formed a society for the suppression 
of the ‘Slave Trade.’ The two most prominent members of this so¬ 
ciety were Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce, a prominent 
member of Parliament and a friend of Pitt the Younger. The British 
merchants resisted abolition of Slave Trade and the House of Com¬ 
mons could pass no Bill. But the increasing exertion of Wilberforce 
and Clarkson in rousing the public conscience to the bestial nature 
of the trade ensured the ultimate success of the movement. In 1807, 
the Abolition Act ended the British slave trade. In 1833 Great Bri¬ 
tain went a step further and prohibited slavery in British dominions. 
To compensate the loss sustained by the British planters in West 
Indies and in other overseas regions a sum of £20 million was voted 
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to them by the British Parliament. At the same time, the slaves 
were to work as apprentices to their old masters for a definite period. 
Bd the apprentice sjstem was a sad failure and led to the complete 
emancipation of the slaves in 1838. 

tiiii Poor Law Reforms'. The Poor Law had been there since 
the time of Elizabeth but distinction was made between the able- 
bodied and the disabled and grants were made to supplement wages. 
The Poor Law Reform Act of 1834 provided that in future no out¬ 
door relief should be given to any but the aged and the infirm. The 
able-bodied persons must go to work-houses to earn relief. 

»iv ( Municipal Reforms. The towns were in a bad condition. 
Essential functions such as street-cleaning, drainage and lighting were 
performed by special bodies set up by ' Local Acts of Parliament. 
The sanitary condition in towns was generally injurious to health anil 
morals. The Municipal Reform Act of 1835 set up elected munici¬ 
palities in every town of a certain size, with powers to raise rates. 
This gave a chance to public-spirited men to render public service 
and things very much improved. 

tv) Judicial Reforms. In 1833, Parliament established the Judi¬ 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, which eventually became the 
central court of appeal for the whole Empire. It reformed the land 
laws. 

Ivi) Education. Tn 1833, Government made grants to societies 
which were maintaining elementary schools. In 1839. the grants were 
increased and a Committee of the Privy Council was set up to ad¬ 
minister them with a staff of inspectors. This was the beginning of 
national education. 

I.vii) Factory Legislation. In 1833 was passed the Faclorv Act 
on the initiative of Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury). It 
prohibited the employment of children under nine and reducai the 
hours of work to nine a day. Inspectors were appointed to go round 
the factories and see that the new rules were adhered to. 

Q. Discuss the chief humanitarian measures carried out in 
England during the first half of the 19th century. 

The chief humanitarian measures that were carried out in the 
first half of the 19th century were Jail Reform, Abolition of Slavery, 
Poor Law Reforms, Education, Factory Legislation, Penal Code. 
Public Health Act, Mines Act. (For details please consult previous 
Answer). 



CHAPTER XXVI 

OUEEN VICTORIA (1837—1901) 

“The Victorian Age was a century of hope. It 
ra also an era of crowded activity in political, 
economic, social and intellectual sphere.” 

Her Accession. George IV and William IV having no heir, 
Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent (fourth son of George III), 
became Queen of England. She was the only daughter of Edward, 
the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George III. She was born in 
1819 and her father died when she was only eight months old. 

When Victoria succeeded to the throne of England, Hanover 
separated from England as the laws of Hanover required a male heir 
to the throne. The Duke of Cumberland, the Queen’s uncle, became 
King of Hanover. 

Her Marriage. In 1840, Victoria married her cousin Prince Al¬ 
bert of Saxe Coberg. 'The Prince Consort’, as he was called, possess¬ 
ed very high character and noble ideas and proved a faithful friend 
and useful adviser of the Queen. He was never ambitious of power 
and served England to the best of his capacity. 

Her Character. She was self-reliant and conscientious, thought¬ 
ful for others and strict in the performance of duty. As a ruler, she 
was just and sympathetic. She showed rare courage and discretion 
and made herself popular by her modest and dignified manners. She 
never lost faith in herself and faced all difficulties and problems with 
a brave heart. 

In spite of her masterful personality and strong will, her rule 
was constitutional. She possessed great political knowledge. Her 
mind was as energetic as her body. Her strength of character and 
her strong sense of duty won for monarchy the affections and respect 
of her people. She had been carefully and wisely educated for the 
high station which awaited her. As such she was able to devote her 
fuff attention and energy to the task of administration and take a 
lively interest in it. She was a typical constitutional monarch. She 
never swerved from the path of duty and virtue. 

Queen Victoria a typical Constitutional Sovereign. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, even in her early years, had instructed Victoria in the duties 
of a constitutional ruler. Throughout her long reign of sixty-three 
years Queen Victora admirably played the role of a constitutional 
head of the government. It is said of her reign that “for the first 
time in England’s history the theory of limited monarchy was tran¬ 
slated into fact”. The statement means that Queen Victoria was the 
the first sovereign of England who behaved as a constitutional mon¬ 
arch in the red sense of the term. This is true that her predecessors 
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were constitutional sovereigns but they were not as much constitution¬ 
al as Queen Victoria proved herself to be* 

The Glorious Revolution had placed strong restrictions on the 
powers of the Crown but its ancient prerogatives were still retained to 
a certain extent. As for instance George IIL ousted the Whigs from 
power and he governed without party making the Cabinet a mere 
instrument of the rojal will and Parliament the pensioner of the royal 
bounty. George III thus acted more as a party leader than as a cons¬ 
titutional sovereign. In the same way William IV ousted his Whig 
ministers in 1804 for the simple reasons that their views on certain 
issues were different from those of his. 

Queen Victoria, however, had a different conception of her duties 
as a constitutional ruler. She never looked upon herself as the head 
of a political party, but she discharged her duties by acting with the 
advice of her responsible ministers and never tried to assert herself 
b\ soiling aside their decisions. She was intelligent enough to form 
her independent opinions on the right lines but she never enforced 
her views on others. She never defied popular wishes or disregarded 
the advice of her ministers. 

Again, she exerted her utmost influence for all health}' and cons¬ 
tructive purposes. She would bring part} differences to li minimum 
bv her intervention. .She also put in her best efforts to make up the 
differences between the two Houses of Parliament as she did in the 
Reform Bill of 1884. 

Most .simple and unassuming, she played the role of a sovereign 
who remains within the limits of law*, scrupulously observes the legal 
retraints and acts in the most constitutional and constructive manner, 
never forgetting that the well-being of her subjects was her most sac¬ 
red charge. In foreign affairs, particular!}, her close family connec¬ 
tions with most of the crowned heads of Europe, enabled her to exer¬ 
cise a very healthy and moderating influence in the foreign poliev of 
her Cabinets. 

Her faithful devotion to duty, her extreme purity and nobility 
had won for her the affection and respect of her subjects and of all 
those persons who came into contact with her. 

“She passed away without an enemy in the world; for even those 
who loved not England, loved her." (Balfour). She will always 
be remembered, by her countrymen as an excellent sovereign, as an 
admirable constitutional ruler and as the best benefactor of mankind. 

(183^-1841) a brief accotmt of tlie Ministry of Lord Melbourne 


LORD MELBOURNE 

The Melbourne Ministry. After the resignation of Earl Grey in 
1834, Lord Melbourne became Prime Minister for the first time. In 
November of the same year the King, whose sympathy with the Whigs 
had declined, dismissed Lord Melbourne and asked the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington to form a ministry. On the advice of the Duke, Sir Robert 
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Peel was made Prime Minister. Although in an appeal to the coun¬ 
try the new Conservative party gained one hundred seats, the Whigs 
still had a majority. After being in office for four months. Peel was 
forced to resign, and Lord Melbourne again became Prime Minister. 
The following measures of reform mark the second Melbourne Min¬ 
istry:— 

(i) The Municipal Corporation Act, 1835. The Government of 
the towns and cities of the country was in the hands of small, and 
often corrupt corporations. The members of the governing bodies 
retained their position for life, and when a vacancy occurred it was 
often filled by the remaining members from among their own friends. 
Moreover, the proceedings of the corporations were kept secret, and 
the townspeople knew nothing how the money collected by the cor¬ 
poration was spent. The municipal corporations were, in fact, as 
corrupt as the House of Commons had been before 1832, but the 
Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 effectively purified municipal admin¬ 
istration. The Act provided that, with the exception of the Corpora¬ 
tion of London, the members of Town Councils should be elected 
by the rate-payers, that the aldermen should be chosen by the coun¬ 
cillors, and that corporation should publish accounts showing how 
the public money had been spent. 

(ii) The Marriage Act, 1836. In 1836 a Marriage Act was pass¬ 
ed to allow marriages to be performed in Nori-conformist places of 
worship or before the Registrar of the district, and this was followed 
by ah Act for the General Registration of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths. 

(iii) "Penny Postage System, 1839. His other important measure 
was the introduction of a uniform penny postage system. Before this 
the postage on letters was high and varied according to distance. 
At the suggestion of Rowland Hill, the ministry of Lord Melbourne 
adopted a uniform system of penny postage throughout Great Britain 
in 1839. This was highly appreciated by the people who looked upon 
the system as a great boon. 

(iv) His Irish Policy and Measures of Relief, 1839. Early in the 
reign of Victoria the Government of Melbourne passed small mea¬ 
sures of relief for the Irish. A Tithe Act was passed which provided 
that henceforth the landlords and not the tenants were to pay tithes. 
A Poor Law was passed which gave some relief to the starving Irish. 

Palmerston was the Foreign Minister under him. He follow¬ 
ed a bold and forward policy and involved England in war with 
Afghanistan and China. Melbourne possessed neither ability nor 
strength of will as a politician. However, he gave a careful and tact¬ 
ful training to Queen Victoria in the task of administration. He re¬ 
garded her with paternal fondness and led the girl Queen through 
the mysteries of her manifold monarchical duties. 

After the fall of the easy-going Melbourne Ministry, Peel the 
leader of the Tory formed the Cabinet. 

Q. Attempt a brief account of the Chartist Movement or 
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Chartism. Why did the Movement fail? What was the signifi¬ 
cance of the Movement? Or , 

Discuss the nature and consequences of the Chartist Move¬ 
ment in Great Britain. Or . 

Q. Write a short essay on the Chartist Movement. 

Hie Chartist Mavemu;:. The Chartist Movement nr Agitation 
was started just after the Reform Act of 1832 and continued up to 
185u. It begun seriousK in the curb vears of Queen Victoria's reign. 
“■Chartism was an attempt to remedv the Mviu! and economic evils 
by changing the character of Parliament and bv giving to the work¬ 
ing classes the rights that the Reform Act of 1832 had given to the 
middle classes." It aimed at a complete change of the social and 
political order. Its supporters were divided into Physical Force and 
Moral Force Chartists. The former believed in violent action, in the 
immediate declaration of a general strike and the arming of the mas¬ 
ses. The latter hoped to persuade the government by the method of 
peaceful agitation and educating public opinion. 

Causes 

Social and ha won tic Causes. The Industrial Revolution had 
brought about great changes in the social and economic life of the 
people. The working classes had been most adversely effected. Many 
labourers were thrown out of work on account of the introduction 
of machinery. Keen competition greatly reduced their wages which 
scarcely reached subsistence level. The Com Laws put heavy duties 
on imported wheat and thus price of bread rose high. The ’miseries 
of working classes knew no bounds. They were overworked, ill paid, 
ill-clad, ill-fed and ill-housed. Thus from social and economic point 
of view r the working classes hud serious grievances which ultimately 
found vent in Chartism or Chartist Agitation. 

Political Causes . The Reform Act of 1832 gave political power 
to the middle classes only and neglected the interests of the working 
classes. The working classes had no franchise, no representation, no 
political power in spite of their full share in the agitation which result¬ 
ed in the passage of the First Reform Act, 1832. They knew that 
political power given to the middle classes by the First Reform Act 
had very much improved their condition, they thus naturally believed 
that if they wanted to improve their condition, they must have politi¬ 
cal power. They looked upon political power as the only remedy 
of all their evils. The distressed and discontented labourers and arti¬ 
sans organised themselves into a league under the leadership of Lovett 
and Feargus O’Connor and drew up a programme setting forth their* 
demands called the People's Charter. Working-men’s associations, 
•social societies and clubs all began taking interest in the new agitation. 

Demands . The chief demands of the Charter were six in num¬ 
ber, viz., (1) universal man suffrage. (2) vote by ballot, (3) annual 
Parliaments, (4) abolition of property qualification for members of 
Parliament, (5) payment to members of Parliament, and (6) equal 
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electoral districts. Their popular rhyme demanded: “Eight hours 
for work, eight hours for play, eight hours for sleep and eight shillings 
a day"! 

In 1839, the extremist Chartists, called the Physical Force Body, 
held large meetings and organised riots. The movement lasted for 
ten \ ears’ (1838—1848) and it had periods of quiet followed by those 
of activity. The movement was revived in 1848. owing to the great 
resolutions all over Europe. Now its leader was an able Irishman 
and orator named O'Connor. He prepared a huge petition contain¬ 
ing more than live and a half million signatures, but on a closer exami¬ 
nation by the Government, the petition was found to contain more 
than half fictitious signatures. The Chartist Movement was thus 
greatly discredited and gradually died out. 

Reasons for the apparent failure of the Movement. 1. Those 
who supported the Charter thought that as the acquisition of political 
power had enabled the middle classes to redress their grievances, the 
working class would in like way be able to' redress theirs. They did 
not recognize the unfortunate truth that the working class still needed 
the political education without which political power was dangerous 
even to those who exercised it. 

2. The Chartists were divided amongst themselves on account of 
certain differences. The Irish leader. O'Connor, tried to bring them 
closer by sinking their differences but his efforts failed. The move¬ 
ment. therefore, could not win popular sympathy and support. 

3. When it was discovered that the petition of the Chartists con¬ 
tained more than halfforged signatures, the movement lost its moral 
force and brought discredit to its leaders. 

4. The movement could not win the sympathy of the whole na¬ 
tion and inspire general confidence because it was organized only by 
interested groups of leaders. 

5. Its demands were too premature at that time and hence failed 
to create national interest and appeal to popular imagination. 

Consequences. Though Chartism, judged by its immediate re¬ 
sult, was a failure and died a natural death, but the objects for which 
the Chartists fought were secured by other agencies. Suffering was 
considerably done away with by the better administration of Poor 
Laws, the cheapness of food was brought about by the repeal of the 
Com Laws, by the growth of trade, by Factory Acts and the improve¬ 
ments of sanitation. Of the ‘six points’ all except annual Parliaments 
•have since become a part of the law of the land. Universal manhood 
suffrage required four Acts—1867 (all town householders), 1884 (all 
country householders), and 1918 and 1928 (all other adult males and 
females). Vote by ballot was achieved by. the Ballot Act of 1872. 
Property Qualification for MJP.’s was abolished in 1858. Payment 
of MJP.’s dates from 1911. Equal Electoral District was granted in 
1885. 

t 

Significance of the Movement. The Movement though apparent¬ 
ly not so successful in fact prepared the way for future constitutional 
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reforms. Gradually all the demands of Chartists were fulfilled. Most, 
of the original demands of the Chartists were secured in course of 
time. < harlism gave a great impetus to the democratic movement 
towards the close of the 1 4 hh century. It was mainly due tv) the in- 
tiuenoe of this mo\ement that John Smart Mill. Christian .Socialists, 
Disraeli and many other reformers took up the cause of the rights oi 
the people working in factories and removal of injustice done to the 
labourer^ by the capitalists. Regarding the movement Carlyle wrote, 
•'The matter of Chartism is weighty, deep-rooted, far extending: did 
not begin yesterday; will by no means end to-day or tomorrow.’* 

NOTE ON CORN LAWS 

( .,//: lMW*. In 1815 Corn Laws were passed by which a heavy 
duty was imposed on imported corn. The object was to protect the 
wheat growers of England so that they might not suffer loss by sell¬ 
ing their corn cheaper. The Corn Laws helped to restrict the import 
of foreign o‘rn and thus the price of bread went high. As a conse¬ 
quence poor men suSfered much and there was great discontent in 
the country, as the British landlords had the monopoly of the market 
at the cost of the common people. The people at last decided to 
have the Corn Laws repea-led for there was no other way to lessen 
their sufferings. 

Anti-Corn Law League. In 183L a big meeting was held in 
Manchester, and an association was formed to press the Government 
to take the duties of foreign corn. This was the beginning of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. Its leaders were Richard Cobden and John 
Bright. They organised meetings, circulated pamphlets and carried 
on agitation with great energy telling the people how' unjust the Com 
Laws were to the poor. The object of the League was to get the 
Corn Laws repealed so that the poor people might have cheap bread. 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, felt the force of this agitation 
and modified the Corn Law in such a way that the duty of foreign 
corn was to vary according as the price of the home-grown corn 
went up or down. But this failed to satisfy the leaders of the agita¬ 
tion for its total repeal was the only alternative to give the poor people 
cheap bread. 

Repeal of the Com Law. In 1845 the potato crop in Ireland 
failed and there was a terrible famine, for the potato was the staple 
food of the Irish. To save the starving millions. Peel managed to 
have the Corn Laws repealed on June 25. 1846, and thus free trade 1 
in corn was established in England. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL (1788—1850) 

Describe the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel with particular ref¬ 
erence to his Financial reforms, Home, Foreign and Irish Policy.. 
What is your estimate of Peel’s work and achievement? 

(P.TT. 1958, 1955, 1944, 19411 

Peels Political Career. Robert Peel, the son of a wealthy Lanca¬ 
shire spinner, was bom in 1788. He graduated at Oxford in 1808 and! 
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entered Parliament as a Tory in 1809. He soon made his mark by 
his immense power of work and clearness of intellect. Jn 1811, tie 
became Under-Secretary for Colonies and served as Irish Secretary 
under Liverpool from 1812 to 1818. In 1822 he became Home Sec¬ 
retary and in 1828, the leader of the House of Commons. He be¬ 
came Prime Minister for the first time in December, 1834, and re¬ 
mained in office up to April, 1835. His second Ministry which was 
a period of great administration began in 1841 and lasted till 1846. 

His Political Views. He entered Parliament as a Tory, but he 
never adhered rigidly to the opinions once formed and allowed them 
to change if circumstances so required. His mind was always open to 
conviction and he cared more for the interests of his country than 
for the principles of his party. He reconstructed his party on a more 
liberal basis and introduced a new conception of Toryism which later 
on became known as Conservatism. “He offered a programme of 
good government, sound finance, moderate reform, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the existing constitution in Church and State.” Peel showed 
that he was a liberal Tory when he whole-heartedly accepted the first 
Reform Act of 1832. He was the first statesman to realize that if 
Toryism was to survive, it must adapt itself to the changed political 
.and economic structure of the country. 

Peel was not a Tory of the old School and instead of surrender¬ 
ing himself to the doctrines and theories he tried to understand the 
facts clearly. His was not the party of resistance but that of recons¬ 
truction. He was not at all reactionary of the old Tory school. It 
was for his liberal Tory views and his strong and sound commonsense 
in understanding and dealing with the problems of the time that "Peel 
was the most characteristically British of the 19th century statesmen.” 

PEEL’S ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL REFORMS 

Peel’s Reforms as Home Secretary. —(i) Reform of Criminal 
Law. He reformed the Criminal Code and relaxed its barbarous 
severity. There were about two hundred offences for which the sen¬ 
tence of death could be legally inflicted. He reduced the number of 
such offences and thus liberalized and humanized the old criminal 
law by legal measures. By his humane spirit the English law was 
greatly purged of its savagery. 

fii) Repeal of the Navigation Act. In 1823, the Navigation 
Act was totally repealed and other Acts were passed in the direction 
of free trade which resulted in increasing the trade of the country. 

(iii) Passing of the Labour Acts. In 1824, some Labour Acts 
were passed to give more facilities to labourers and making combina¬ 
tion of masters and labourers solely for purposes of fixing legal wages. 

(iv) The Reform of Police. The London police was organised 
■.and policemen were required to observe better discipline and to have 

a better sense of duty and responsibility. He abolished the much 
hated internal espionage system which was often used by the govern¬ 
ment in those days. 

(v) Judicial Reform. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was set up as the final court of appeal for the whole Empire. 
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ivil The Catholic Emancipation Bill. This was passed in 1824 
7y, which the Catholics were entitled to equal rights with the Protes¬ 
tants except that they could not be Regent, Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland and the objectionable oath was replaced 
by a declaration of loyalty. Here Peel acted against his own convic¬ 
tion and betrayed his party (for the Tories did not approve of Eman¬ 
cipation!. For this betrayal many have blamed Peel but it must be 
said to his credit that he acted wisely and in the true interest?, of his 
■country. 


Peel as Prime Minister 


His hirst Ministry. Fie was Premier for the first time from 
December 1834 to April 1835 and before he could achieve any reform, 
he had to resign after his “Hundred Days" of power and the Whigs 
returned to ullice with Lord Melbourne as Premier. 

His Second Ministry, 1841—184b. As Prime Minister, he was the 
undisputed leader of the great Conservative Party, and his Cabinet 
was exceptionally strong. He brought the Cabinet System to a heiuht 
of perfection never equalled before or since. Under’ him the Cabinet 
worked as a team, and its collective responsibility was a reality. 

His Home Policy and his Fiscal ( Financial ■) Reforms : Peel's 
wearness at Home. It is Peel’s fiscal reforms or financial measures 
that have been considered as his supreme achievement and they form¬ 
ed his main contribution to the work of national reconstruction. 

_<it Peel’s Budget of 1842—1845. The first object of Peel’s at¬ 
tention was the reorganization of the national iinance. In these bud¬ 
gets ha pioposed to decrease taxation, for he believed that a decrease 
in the duties would help to increase revenue and revive trade. 

During his five years of office he reduced more than a thousand 
customs duties and abolished over six hundred. As a result of this 
the raw materials for manufactures were obtained far more cheanlv 
■and the cost of living was reduced. " 

Tax on the import of raw materials was very much reduced. 
Custom duties on other articles were revised and greatly reduced. Be¬ 
sides, he permitted the British machinery to be exported and the 
.machinery became the most important part of the British trade for 
some time. 

_, (ii) Imposition of Income Tax. He imposed an Income Tax of 
7d. on £ 1 on all incomes over £ 150. This verv much helped to put 
a stop to recurring deficits and lessened the burden of the customs 


^^organization of the Banking System. He also reorganised 
the banking system by his Bank Charter Act of 1844. This Act limited 
t he , 1 . ssue o£ ^ ank notes payable on demand and thereby placed the 
•banking organisation on a sounder basis. Previously these notes were 
.issued by the bankers with dangerous profusion. The restrictions on 
•the issue of bank notes stabilized the currency system. 
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(iv) The Repeal of Com Laws. There was a strong agitation 
in the country for the repeal of Corn Laws. To meet this agitation 
he devised the sliding scale of duties by which the duty on foreign 
com varied according to the price of the home-grown corn. Many 
of his party members were against the repeal of Corn Laws and 
consequently they went over to the Opposition. But with the aid of a 
section of Whigs and Radicals, he managed to have the Corn Laws 
repealed on June 25, 1846. On the same day he was defeated on 
the Irish Coercion Bill and he resigned. 

(v) He Encouraged Free Trade. Victory of Free Trade. When 
Peel came to power, England was under a protective system. During 
his regime Free Trade policy was gradually introduced. The income- 
tax (7d. on £ 1 on all incomes over £150) brought the Government 
so much of money that Peel was in a position to sweep away a vast 
number of duties upon imports and lower such duties in many other 
cases; whilst at the same time he put an entire end to all duties on 
exports. This policy led to the increase in trade which had previously 
suffered to a tremendous degree. 

. His budget of 1842 forms a prominent landmark in the history 
of free trade in England. The result of his measures was that manu¬ 
factures were encourged and the cost of living was very much reduc¬ 
ed in England. His next budgets too resulted in the further extension 
of free trade principles. His budgets and financial policy led to 
the repeal of corn-laws, made living cheap and stimulated commerce 
and industries. 

Efficient Home Government. Peel took a personal interest in 
the administration of the country and was always in touch with all 
the departments of Government. He tried to bring in more efficiency 
in the administration of the country. His cabinet was equally vigi¬ 
lant and took keen interest in all problems of nation-wide import¬ 
ance. During his regime as Prime Minister, the cabinet developed 
‘collective responsibility’ in the real sense. 

(N.B. Peel’s home policy and financial reforms have established 
his claim to greatness at home. It is thus truly said, “It 
is at home that Peel's greatness lies.” Peel is essentially 
the minister of business classes). 

Peel as a Financier. (See his financial reforms just mentioned). 

Peel's Irish Policy. There was a strong agitation in Ireland for 
the repeal of the Union Law. The agitation was led by O’Connell 
who held large meetings to intensify the agitation. Peel faced the 
situation with a firm hand and appointed the Devon Commission to 
enquire into the grievances of the Irish people. In order to pacify the 
Irish, Peel increased the State-grant to the Catholic college of May- 
nooth and established three more colleges to give non-sectarian educa¬ 
tion to the Irish people, but all his measures failed to conciliate the 
Irish. The grievances of the Irish were mainly economic but Peel had 
faded to remove them. The repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 did not 
remove the discontent of the people, and they continued their agita¬ 
tion as before. The tenants became terrorist in their activities and. 
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resorted to murders and outrages. Peel brought in an Irish Coer¬ 
cion Bill but it was defeated and he resigned in 1846. 

Peel’s Foreign Policy. Peel wanted peace and his greatness av 
Prime Minister lay in peace. When he came to power, the outlook 
was gloomy abroad. England was at war with China, a rupture with 
Afghanistan seemed imminent and relations with France were no bol¬ 
ter. Moreover. England had a boundary dispute with the United 
States of America. Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign Minister under Peel, 
was essentially a peace minister and was more anxious for peace 
than Palmerston, his predecessor. Fie gave up the aggressive policy 
of Palmerston, which hud brought England almost to the brink of 
war. Friendly relations with France were restored and the boundary 
dispute with the United States was amicably settled. Thus all efforts 
were made to avoid war and to follow a policy of peace and concilia¬ 
tion. 

Peel's Work and Achievement',: An estimate of Peel.—A libe¬ 
ral Tory open to Conviction. Peel was one of the greatest Prime 
Ministers of England. Fie cared more for the interest of his countr.- 
men than for his own principles or the principles of his party, lie 
was a Tory but he was a Tory of the liberal type and always open 
to conviction. His great anxiety was to improve national finance and 
the economic condition of the people. He dealt with financial ques¬ 
tions very ably and successfully and set the national finance in order. 

Stabilised Currency. In 1819 as Chairman of the Parliamentan 
Committee on Currency, he arranged the return to cash payments hi 
the Bank of England, suspended during the war. This stabilisation 
of currency did much to end the post-war slump. 

Reformed Criminal Ctxle. During 1822—1827 as Home Secre¬ 
tary in Liverpool’s Ministry he reformed the Criminal Code and re¬ 
laxed its barbarous severity. 

Passed Test, Corporation and Catholic Emancipation Acts. Dur¬ 
ing 1828—1830, as Home Secretary in Wellington’s Ministry he 
founded the modern police system, consented to the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts and to the passing of the Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion Act. 

Tamworth Manifesto. During 1830—1841 as leader of the Op¬ 
position, he created the Conservative Party out of the old Torv Partv 
and declared its programme in his famous “Tamworth Manifesto". 
This manifesto contained a general promise "to advance soberly and 
cautiously on the path of improvement". 

Abolished Customs Duties. As Prime Minister (1841—1846) he 
abolished many of the customs duties that were seriously hampering 
the trade of the country'. 

Repealed Corn Laws. He had real sympathy with the poor and 
his knowledge of the conditions of the labourers and artisans had 
made him realize the supreme importance of cheap bread It was 
thus to save the poor people from starvation that he agreed to the 
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repeal of Corn Laws in 1846. This led to the establishment of free 
trade in com in England. 

Made England a Free-Trade Country. By his financial measures." 
and fiscal reforms he made England a free-trade country, improved 
her finances and served as an important foundation for the victorious 
commercialism of England in the following generation. 

Peel a Great Reformer and Administrator. Peel lives in English 
history as a great reformer and a great administrator. His success 
was solid and very few can lay claim to that service which he render¬ 
ed to his country. 

Peel a Great Prime Minister. Peel was a conservative Prime 
Minister but had much in common with a modern liberal. He 
thoroughly understood the needs of the country and adapted himself 
to the circumstances. He had an open mind for all practical reforms 
that would do good to his people. He peferred national interest to 
all others and would make any personal sacrifice to achieve the good 
of his country. His manifold reforms, his deep interest in the prob¬ 
lems of his country, his untiring efforts to improve the tone of adminis¬ 
tration. his clear-headedness and his most conscientious and selfless, 
work as minister entitle him to a place among the great Prime Minis¬ 
ters of England. A wise and cautious reformer, he left a solid record 
of his achievements. He was a great statesman in the real sense of 
the term. 

Q. (a) “It is at home that Peel’s greatness lies.” Discuss. 

(b) Clearly discuss the merits of Peel as financier. “He was 
essentially the minister of business classess.” Comment. 

(a) See previous Answer regarding his home policy and finan¬ 
cial reforms. 

(b) See previous Answer for his fiscal reforms or financial mea¬ 
sures. 

Q. Sir Robert Peel was “the most liberal of Conservatives 
and the most conservative of Liberals.” Justify. 

It is rightly said of Sir Robert Peel that he was the most liberal 
of Conservatives and the most conservative of Liberals. The follow¬ 
ing points will justify the above statement: 

Conservatism or New Toryism. Peel entered Parliament in 1809" 
and was a Tory by conviction. The Tories had long been in power 
and they were against any change and reform. But Peel soon reco¬ 
gnised that if Toryism was to survive at all, it must be of the liberal 
type, it must adapt itself to the changing circumstances and follow 
a programme of good government and advance in the path of pro¬ 
gressive improvement, though soberly and cautiously. Peel was thus 
able to give a new conception to Toryism which later on became 
known as Conservatism or New Toryism. 

His reforms in different capacities throughout his political career, 
his attitude towards Catholic Emancipation, the first Reform Act, 
repeal of the Com Laws and his sympathies with Irish grievances 
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shnw tii,it he was a liberal Tor> and justify the truth of his being 
it* "the most liberal of Conservatives and the most conserva¬ 
tive -.'I Liberal*/* 

//;, Reforms. As Home Secreiarv he relaxed the severitv of the 
I'Tiaii-h Criminal Code, reorganised police and abolishcJ espionage. 
As^Prime Minister he reduced and abashed mans' duties, reorganis¬ 
ed the ! nglish Banking System and tried io satisfy the Irish by pass¬ 
ing a lumber of conciliator) measures. 

[Us Liberal Attitude Towards Catholic Emancipation Act . The 
Catholic Emancipation Biil was passed in 1829 by the ministry of 
Wellington of which Peel was an important member. The agitation 
for it In Ireland under O'Connell made it clear to Peel that further 
resistance to it would be useless and he was even convinced that pass¬ 
ing of bill was a necessity. The rules of party discipline did not per¬ 
mit Peel to favour the passing of the Bill, but he was thoroughly con- 
v iiKcd of the necessity of the measure and he wanted to act with the 
best of motives. Service to the nation and mankind at large w’as far 
more important than mere allegiance to party. He said that he could 
sacrifice his party but not his country. 

His Liberal Attitude towards the First Reform Act . Sir Robert 
Peel whole-heartedly accepted the first Reform Act (1832). The re¬ 
actionary Tories in general, and the House of Lords in particular, had 
opposed the Bill because they were unwilling to grant franchise to the 
middle classes. 

His Liberal Attitude towards the Repeal of Corn Laws . A 
strong agitation was going on in the country for the repeal of the 
Com Laws which had raised the price of bread. An association was 
formed known as the Anti-Corn Law League to get the Corn Laws 
repealed. Peel was convinced thm the distress of the people was 
mostly due to the existence of the Corn Laws. The outbreak of a 
famine in Ireland further assured Peel that nothing but the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws could save the country. Peel and his party were 
committed to the maintenance of Com Laws, but at the cost of “be¬ 
traving’’ his party he carried through the Bill for repeal though some 
of his partymen deserted him and went over to the "opposition’. But 
he was not frightened, he repealed the Corn Laws. He paid the price 
for his disloyalty to the party by losing his office, but the future course 
of events justified his courageous action. 

All the above facts show that he was not a champion of the 
status quo (things as they are), nor was he an advocate of violent 
changes. He was a liberal Tory prepared to adjust his views accord¬ 
ing to needs and circumstances and would willingly give up his party 
and principles for the greater good of his countrymen. He cared more 
for the country than for the party and always readily carried out such 
moderate and well-considered reforms as he found to be necessary in 
the interests of his countrymen. Thus Peel was a statesman very near 
the borderline between the two parties and he has been truly called* 
the most liberal of the Conservatives and the most conservative of 
the Liberals.” 
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repeal of Com Laws in 1846. This led to the establishment of free 
trade in com in England. 

Made England a Free-Trade Country. By his financial measures, 
and fiscal reforms he made England a free-trade country, improved 
her finances and served as an important foundation for the victorious 
commercialism of England in the following generation. 

Peel a Great Reformer and Administrator. Peel lives in English 
history as a great reformer and a great administrator. His success 
was solid and very few can lay claim to that service which he render¬ 
ed to his country. 

Peel a Great Prime Minister. Peel was a conservative Prime 
Minister but had much in common with a modem liberal. He 
thoroughly understood the needs of the country and adapted himself 
to the circumstances. He had an open mind for all practical reforms, 
that would do good to his people. He peferred national interest to 
all others and would make any personal sacrifice to achieve the good 
of his country. His manifold reforms, his deep interest in the prob¬ 
lems of his country, his untiring efforts to improve the tone of adminis¬ 
tration. his clear-headedness and his most conscientious and selfless, 
work as minister entitle him to a place among the great Prime Minis¬ 
ters of England. A wise and cautious reformer, he left a solid record 
of his achievements. He was a great statesman in the real sense of 
the term. 

Q. (a) “It is at home that Peel’s greatness lies.” Discuss. 

(b) Clearly discuss the merits of Peel as financier. “He was 
essentially the minister of business classess.” Comment. 

(a) See previous Answer regarding his home policy and finan¬ 
cial reforms. 

(b) See previous Answer for his fiscal reforms or financial mea¬ 
sures. 

Q. Sir Robert Peel was “the most liberal of Conservatives 
and the most conservative of Liberals.” Justify. 

It is rightly said of Sir Robert Peel that he was the most liberal 
of Conservatives and the most conservative of Liberals. The follow¬ 
ing points will justify the above statement: 

Conservatism or New Toryism. Peel entered Parliament in 1809 
and was a Tory by conviction. The Tories had long been in power 
and they were against any change and reform. But Peel soon reco¬ 
gnised that if Toryism was to survive at all, it must be of the liberal 
type, it must adapt itself to the changing circumstances and follow 
a programme of good government and advance in the path of pro¬ 
gressive improvement, though soberly and cautiously. Peel was thus 
able to give a new conception to Toryism which later on became 
known as Conservatism or New Toryism, 

His reforms in different capacities throughout his political career, 
his attitude towards Catholic Emancipation, the first Reform Act, 
repeal of the Com Laws and his sympathies with Irish grievances 
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ihosv that he was a liberal Ton ami justify the truth of his being 
.sfiieJ a* “the most liberal of Conservatives ana the most conserva¬ 
tive .<1 Liberals.” 

//<■. KeU ,rms. As Home Secretary he relaxed the <everily of the 
Hr.Joh Criminal Code, reorgun^ed police and abolished espionage. 

Prime Minister he reduced and nK !‘>hed many duties, reorganis¬ 
ed the Lnglish Banking System ana tried io satisfy the Irish by pas>« 
ing a number of conciliatory mca.vuies. 

His Liberal Attitude Towards Catholic Emancipation Act. The 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed in 1829 by the ministry of 
Wellington of which Peel was an important member. The agitation 
for it In Ireland under O'Connell made it clear to Peel that further 
resistance to it would be useless and he was even convinced that pass¬ 
ing of bill was a necessity. The rules of party discipline did not per¬ 
mit Peel to favour the passing of the Bill but he was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of the measure and he wanted to act with the 
best of motives. Service to the nation and mankind at large was far 
more important than mere allegiance to party. He said that he could 
sacrifice his party but not his country. 

His Liberal Attitude towards the First Reform Act . Sir Robert 
Peel whole-heartedly accepted the first Reform Act (1832), The re¬ 
actionary Tories in general and the House of Lords in particular, had 
opposed the Bill because they were unwilling to grant franchise to the 
middle classes. 

His Liberal Attitude towards the Repeal of Corn Laws . A 
strong agitation was going on in the country for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws which had raised the price of bread. An association was 
formed known as the Anti-Corn Law League to get the Corn Laws 
repealed. Peel was convinced that the distress of the people was 
mostly due to the existence of the Corn Laws. The outbreak of a 
famine in Ireland further assured Peel that nothing but the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws could save the country. Peel and his party were 
committed to the maintenance of Corn Laws, but at the cost of “be¬ 
traying'’ his party he carried through the Bill for repeal though some 
of his partymen deserted him and went over to the ‘opposition’. But 
he was not frightened, he repealed the Com Laws. He paid the price 
for his disloyalty to the party by losing his office, but the future course 
of events justified his courageous action. 

All the above facts show that he was not a champion of the - 
status quo (things as they are), nor was he an advocate of violent 
changes. He was a liberal Tory prepared to adjust his views accord¬ 
ing to needs and circumstances and would willingly give up his party 
and principles for the greater good of his countrymen. He cared more 
for the country than for the party and always readily carried out such 
moderate and well-considered reforms as he found to be necessary in 
the interests of his countrymen. Thus Peel was a statesman very near 
the borderline between the two parties and he has been truly called 
the most liberal of the Conservatives and the most conservative of 
the Liberals.” 
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[N.B. He has been blamed by his party for betraying it in the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill and the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. But his party was not justified in the 
charges against him. Peel was not a diehard but he was a 
Conservative with liberal leanings, with a mind always 
open to conviction. He was not opposed to change for 
he realized that change was inevitable in a progressive 
country like England. He was more anxious for the in¬ 
terests of the nation as a whole than for the principle of 
his own party. He cared more for necessity and utility 
than for a mere formality. When his views were changed 
on Catholic Emancipation and the Com Laws and he be¬ 
came convinced of their utility, he ceased to care for the 
principles of his party and followed the most liberal policy 
that the interests of his countrymen demanded. 

Q. “Seldom has any great society undergone within so 
short a time a greater change in structure and spirit.” Explain 
this with reference to the era of Liberal Reconstruction between 
the years 1830 and 1850 in England. 

Period of 20 years (1830—1850) Unparalleled in British History. 
An activity in reconstructive legislation unparalleled in any earlier period 
of British hisory began with the Reform Act of 1832. In 1830, Bri¬ 
tain was ruled by a privileged oligarchy: her whole social system was 
deeply affected by old prescription and rigid tradition; her people 
were suffering from bitter distress; but within twenty years every as¬ 
pect of the old prescriptive and traditional system in Church and State 
was overhauled and the British people entered upon an era of pros¬ 
perity and contentment. 

The measures of Liberal Reconstruction during 1830—1850 
may briefly be mentioned as follows:— 

A. External. —(i) Abolition of Slavery. In 1833, an Act was 
passed to abolish slavery throughout the British Empire. By this Act 
all slaves in the British Empire were set free and the Government 
gave large compensation to the slave-owners for the loss of the ser¬ 
vices of their slaves (details already given). 

(ii) Charter of the East India Company, 1833. By this the Com¬ 
pany’s ‘China Monopoly’ was abolished, and as a compensation for 
the loss of their commercial privileges the Company was to receive 
a lage sum of money from the revenues of India. 

(iii) Durham Report on Canada, 1835. Durham’s Report 
marks an epoch in the history of British Colonial policy and it may 
be looked upon as the Magna Carta of colonial rights. The import¬ 
ance of Durham’s report lies in the fact that it determined the lines of 
evolution of self-government in all colonies. Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment was established in Australia and New Zealand. 

Internal—{ i) Finance , The Bank Act of 1833, finally destroy¬ 
ed the remnants of the monopoly of the Bank of England and en¬ 
couraged the growth of Joint-Stock Banks. Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 
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settled the dispute between the Banking School and the Currency 
School. The tax on newspapers was reduced which made possible 
the roc of the popular press. 

Penal (\nle. The Penal Code was reformed and humanised* 
by ;.b ffidiing death penalties for about one hundred crimes hv Rus¬ 
sel's Acts in 1837 and 1K41. The system of flogging in the army and 
nuvv was altogether done away wiih. 

<iii) The Church Act of lK3o removed the claim of the Church 
over marriages and over the registration of births and deaths. By 
another Act, the puvment of tithes was converted into money pay¬ 
ments on a fixed scale. 

\iv) Fdncatum Act t 1833. By the Education Act of 1833 ele- 
menUin education of the poor was encouraged by governmental aid. 
In lo3^. a Committee of the Privy Council was appointed to control 
and supervise popular education. 

(v) Municipal Rvjorm Act , 1835. An elected Municipal Coun¬ 
cil cho>en by the whole body of n.tc-pa>ers was set up in every large 
town b\ ihL Ac. to perform its tunctions efficiently and empowered 
to rahe rates. 

(vil Poor Law of 1835. The children and the sick were to be 
provided with necessary relief but the able-bodied workers could not 
ge; relief unless they worked for it. 

(vii) Public Health Act , 1842. Local Boards of public health 
were up to look after health and sanitary conditions and these 
Boards were given large powers. 

(v iii > Factory Legislation. The Factory Act of 1833 declared it 
illegal to employ children under nine in factories. The Factory Act 
of 1844 fixed working hours for women and voting persons at ten 
a day. Another Factory Act forbade employment of children in the 
sweeping of chimneys. 

(ix) t he Mines Act , 1842. By this Act, boys under ten and 
girls under thirteen could not be employed in mines and were pro¬ 
tected from ill-treatment. 

Q. What do you understand by the Liberal Construction 
from 1830 to 1850? 

The various Acts and Laws passed in England between 1830 and 
1850 form what is called the Liberal Construction in history. (For 
details please consult previous Answer). 

Q. What are the main features of Benthamism? How did 
they effect the social reforms carried out in Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century? Or, 

Discuss the effect of Jermy Bentham’s teachings upon the 
British political institutions. Or, 

Examine the significance of the work of Bentham. 

Jeremy Bentham. Born in 1748, Jeremy Bentham led an un- 
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eventful life and proved to be a shy recluse of unimpressive speech 
and appearance. He died in 1832 just when his principles were begin¬ 
ning to invade the seats of power, he was never the man of the mom¬ 
ent, but his influence was a force in history during more than a hun¬ 
dred years. 

His Principles of Political Philosophy. Bentham had been early 
trained in leszal studies, and he regarded the whole structure of English 
society with "the precise mind of a lawyer. His test question, with re¬ 
gard to any law or institution was: What is the use of it? Examin¬ 
ed by this standard, Bentham found that many laws ought to be abo¬ 
lished, and many institutions reformed. 

His ‘Fragment on Government’ published in 1776 challenged the 
legal doctrine of the age that law was a fixed and authoritative science 
and the British constitution perfect. Bentham proclaimed both law 
and politics to be perpetual experiments in the means of promoting 
‘utility’ or happiness. For Bentham, the one supreme fact was that 
all men desire happiness, and that this desire is ultimately the motive 
of all their actions. The creation of happiness must, therefore, be the 
purpose for which men set up states; and the aim which every state 
ought to set before itself must be ‘the greatest happiness of the great¬ 
est number'. This is ‘utilitarian’ philosophy, i.e., real utility of the 
state lies in contributing to the greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 
ber. He was impatient of all theories. The famous phrase (‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’), which swept away all 
theories of abstract rights, all claims to enjoy privileges of class and 
sect, all traditional obligations, if they did not contribute to the one 
supreme end, was to exercise a powerful influence in the time to 
come. 

His Effect on Social Reforms and Political Institutions. His most 
famous works were ‘Fragment on Government’, ‘Catechism of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform,’ ‘Usury,’ ‘The Principles of Morals and Politics.’ 
Bentham’s works were not widely read; but those who did read his 
books became determined to reform the social and political institutions 
in the country. His ‘Catechism of Parliamentary Reform’ exposed the 
absurdities of the existing system of representation and argued that a 
more democratic form of government would help to produce ‘the great¬ 
est happiness of the greatest number’. His books and political philo¬ 
sophy had a considerable effect on thinking people and they succeeded 
in producing the desired effect. ‘Philosophic Radicals’ like James 
Stuart Mill, Frances Place and Robert Owen, the father of the factory 
laws and the co-operative movement were inspired by Bentham and 
did very useful work in reforming social abuses and introducing hu¬ 
manitarian measures in the country. It was mainly under the influ¬ 
ence of his principles and political philosophy that the penal code of 
■ England was reformed and jail reforms were introduced. Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform Act of 1832 was passed, slavery was abolished, the Fac¬ 
tory Acts, the Education Acts, the Poor Law Amendments Act, the 
Municipal Corporation Act. Public Health Act Mines Act, and so 
many other Acts which aimed at abolishing social abuses and reform¬ 
ing political institutions were passed. His cardinal principle that ‘every 
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stale rnu'-t have its utility and lh.it utility lies in creating the greatest 
happiness of the greatest n-.r.be-' did much to influence the thoughts 
of social and political reformers and to bring about the gradual re¬ 
fer: - .: of L.nehsh in.-tiuitions that were time-ridden and most unsuited 
to the c million of a growing people. The reign of George IV 
I li'C;—d'\;oi which opened the 'period v: reform' and the next twenty 
l ears ll. v: 3u—!s5 : : i which are known as the ‘era of recon-truction* 
in i ngi., ,1 h'Knry were the direct i a.e. ir.e of Bentham's political tea¬ 
chings. It is right];, said o: these thins tears (lfO>—iS5U>. ‘Sddom 
has any great society undergone with so short a time a greater 
charge in structure and spirit.' Thus hi:, theory greatly influenced the 
legislation and the economic policy of the first half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR 1854—1858 

Q. Give an account of causes, events and results of the Cri¬ 
mean War. Or, 

What were the causes of the Crimean War? Why did the 
British soldiers suffer at the beginning of this war. 

U\U. 19.35. 195'), 1947'' 

Why so Called? This war is so named because practically all 
the battles in this war were fought in Crimea, a Peninsula in the 
South of Russia, jutting out into the Black Sea. The Crimean War 
is part of the Eastern Question which disturbed the relations between 
European States for over three centuries. 

Causes. 1. The Czar Nicholas of Russia wanted to extend the 
export trade of his country and for this purpose, he thought it essen¬ 
tial to have access to the Mediterranean Sea. The Czar had there¬ 
fore designs upon Constantinople and only a pretext was required for 
this purpose. 

2. At this time Turkey was in a state of decay; her former great¬ 
ness and power had gone. The Sultan was a mere figurehead and he 
had failed to keep his possessions strongly under his control. His de¬ 
creasing influence and political strength led other powers to speak of 
the Sultan of Turkey as the 'Sick man of Europe.’ The countries of 
Europe were eager to take advantage of the weakness of Turkey and 
were expecting the dissolution of the Turkish Empire. 

3. Napoleon III of France was anxious to strengthen his position 
in France by winning military glory abroad and so he supported the 
claims of the Latin Church in a dispute that had been going on bet¬ 
ween the Latin and Greek monks in Palestine about the possession 
of certain holy places in Jerusalem. France espoused the cause of 
Roman Catholics or the Latin' Christians. 

4. The treatment of Turkey towards her Christian subjects was 
far from satisfactory. When the Czar came to know of this, he de¬ 
manded that he should be recognised as a guardian of the Christian 
subjects living in the Turkish Empire. The Sultan of Turkey protes¬ 
ted against the demand of the Czar of Russia whereupon the Czar 
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declared war against Turkey in 1854 and sent his armies into Molda¬ 
via and Wallachia. 

Parties. It was against the interests of England to allow Russia 
to take hold of Turkey because it would .immensely add to the power 
of Russia and thus upset the balance of power and thereby endanger 
England’s Indian Empire. England thus got ready to help Turkey 
against Russia. The ambitious Napoleon III of France, who was 
fond of some military exploits, joined Turkey against Russia. Thus 
on one side, there was Russia and on the other side a coalition of 
powers—England. France and Turkey, called the allies. 

Events.—Battle of Alma. In 1854. the combined armies of 
England. France and Turkey defeated the Russian army at Alma and 
then laid siege to Sebastopol. 

The Siege of Sebastopol. The allies besieged Sebastopol which 
was a centre of Russian strength in the Crimea. The allies exerted 
all their strength to capture the fort of Sebastopol but their efforts 
failed, and the siege dragged on for eleven months. The British 
soldiers had to suffer a great deal. They had to face many troubles 
and consequently the siege was protracted. 

Battles of Balaclava and Inkerman. These battles were fought 
during the siege of Sebastopol. The Battle of Balaclava is memor¬ 
able of the fatal charge of the Light Brigade—a body of six hundred 
brave English cavalry. The Russians were defeated first at Bala¬ 
clava and then at Inkerman. 

Fall of Sebastopol. Owing to the intense cold in the Crimea 
and the gross mismanagement of the Allies, the allied troops suffered 
terrible hardships; in fact at one time half the army was in hospital 
and the soldiers were so badly attended that they died in hundreds. 
Newspaper correspondents made the wretched condition of the army- 
known in the British Isles, and public indignation drove the Pre¬ 
mier and War Minister from office. Lord Palmerston then became 
Prime Minister; supplies and reinforcements were hurried to the 
scene of warfare and Florence Nightingale with a band of nurses, by 
careful treatment of the sick and wounded, checked the terrible mor¬ 
tality in the hospitals at Scutari. In March. 1855 the Czar Nicholas 
died, but his successor Alexander II, continued the struggle. At last 
Sebastopol fell, mainly as a result of the unbounded zeal and interest 
of Palmerston, and the war was then brought to a close by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856. 

The Causes of the Sufferings of the British Soldiers at the Begin¬ 
ning of the War. Breakdown of the Transport system, the unbear¬ 
able Crimean Winter, undesired hospital system, lack of proper inter¬ 
est on the part of the Aberdeen Government were among the chief 
causes responsible for the sufferings of the British soldiers. 

As last Florence Nightingale a noble woman of great sacrificing 
spirit was sent to Scutari to reform hospital conditions. She insisted 
on the provision of proper beds, food, medicine, and dressings for the 
sick, and she refused to listen to the- word “impossible. She sue 1 
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eecded in savinc the lives of thousands of British soldiers and set a 
new standard in nursing. She and her hand of trained nurses work¬ 
ed unceasing'} and the death-rale at Scutari was reduced from 420 
to 22 per thousand. There was such an outcry against the Govern¬ 
ment i Aberdeen Government) that it had no alternative but to resign. 
New Government was formed with Palmerston as Prime Minister. 
He began to work most vigorously and the condition of the army was 
soon improved. 

f realty of Paris , 1S5*S. The following were the chief clauses of 
the Treaty: — 

1. The independence and integrity of Turkey was recognised by 
the Powers and the Sultan o f Turkey promised to treat his Christian 
subjects better. Turkey was ad milted to the Concert of Europe. 

2. Russia promised neither to re-fort i.\ Sebastopol nor to keep 
a fleet in the Black Sea. 

3. Russia gave up her claim to be the guardian of the Christian 
subjects in the Turkish Empire. 

4. Conquests were mutually restored and a strip of land at the 
mouth of the Danube was ceded 1 1 the Sultan of Turkey who promis¬ 
ed to grant new liberties to the Christian subjects in his dominions. 

5. No country was to maintain a war licet in the Black Sea. 

b. The Dunubian pro*, inees of Moldavia and Wallachia were 
made autonomous, but Turkey was allowed to retain her suzerainty 
ov er them. 

7. The navigation of Danube was made free. 

Q. (a) “The Crimean War is said to be the most useless war 
of the 19th century “the results of the peace had no permanent 
value.” (b) The War was a ‘History of Blunders' and (c) it was 
also a “Crime”. How far do you agree with these views? Give 
reasons. 

(a) The Crimean War was the most useless war of 19th 
century for the following reasons:— 

1. The Allies gained nothing from this war. either morally or 
materially'. The war cost the Allies a great deal in men and money 
but no substantial results were achieved. 

2. The war weakened Russia for some time so that she was 
unable to hold out to Turkey' the threat of immediate dissolution. 
But some time after the war. - Russia turned her attention to Asian 
expansion, which made Britain more nervous about India than ever. 
Russia began to keen warships in the Black Sea in contravention of 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris by which the 3!ack Sea was neutralis¬ 
ed* Neither France nor Britain was in a position to resist Russia and 
thus the "Eastern Question" disturbed the peace of Europe within 
twenty years of the Crimean War. 

3. The Turks had time enough to remove the evils of their ad¬ 
ministration but they paid no attention to it and Turkey remained 
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unreformed. Turkey’s treatment of the Balkan Christians was as bad 
as before, thus causing a rebellion in 1876. 

It is clear from the above that the war served no useful purpose 
and none of its results had any permanent value. 

(b) The Crimean War a ‘History of Blunders.' 1. The Allies 
lacked cohesion and unity as a result of which many favourable op¬ 
portunities were wasted and operations delayed. Immediately after 
the victory in the Battle of Alma, Lord Ranglan, the British Com¬ 
mander. wished to attack Sebastopol, but the French did not agree to 
this proposal. According to Lord Ranglan, Sebastopol, if attacked 
would have been soon captured and thus ended the war victoriously. 

2. The Commanders-in-Chief of the Allies were incompetent. 
Lord Ranglan, the British Commander, was weak in strategy and 
lacked resources. Arnaud, the French Commander, lacked 'compe¬ 
tence and was no more than a brave adventurer. The Allied Gene¬ 
rals, on the whole, were men of no military ability. Those who had 
seen active service were now too old to be efficient or to face the hard¬ 
ships of warfare. The English soldiers were excellent fighters but 
they had no practice in manoeuvring on a large scale and no experi¬ 
ence of campaigning. 

3. There was gross mismanagement. The winter was a cold one 
and the sufferings of the Allies were frightful, for no adequate pro¬ 
vision was made for a winter campaign. The cold was intense, food 
and clothing were scanty, the transport animals had all perished. The 
country round Sebastopol became a sea of half frozen mud, impas¬ 
sable for carts and even for pack horses. Hence the English soldiers 
were starving in the trenches, while sacks of provisions were lying at 
Balaclava a few miles away. The camp hospitals were miserably 
provided with necessaries for the sick and wounded. The soldiers were 
suffering from fever, dysentery, cholera and <scurvy and at one time 
the sick soldiers in hospitals outnumbered the fighting men. Things 
improved only when the Aberdeen ministry resigned and Palmerston 
became Prime Minister. 

(c) The Crimean War was a ‘Crime.’ 1. The Crimean War 
resulted in a great loss of men and money and served no useful pur¬ 
pose. It proved a futile and wasteful conflict. The Treaty of Paris 
was an utter failure as a solution of the Eastern Question. A parti¬ 
cularly futile war had a particularly futile end and the sacrifice of a 
huge number of human lives and the loss of millions of pounds had 
no justification. 

2. The belligerent countries were solely inspired by selfish mo¬ 
tives. England was afraid of the growing power of Russia who might 
threaten her supremacy in India. France was anxious to revive her 
glory by military exploits. 

The Allies in helping Turkey were not siding a just cause. In 
the first place, Turkey was notorious for oppression and misgovern- 
ment and secondly, Turkey was wrong in refusing the Vienna Note. 
The Vienna Note was sent to the Sultan of Turkey, jointly by Britain, 
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Trance, Prussia and Austria as the result of a conference held at 
Vienna in 1853, c ontaining a proposal that he should grant the claim 
out forward by Czar in the matter of protecting the Christians of the 
Greek church. 

Looking from the above points of view. Crimean War can be said 
to be a crime. 


LORD PALMERSTON 1794—1865 

Q. Give a short account of Palmerston’s political career. 

Palmerston's long and Varied Political Career. Palmerston was 
bom in 1784 and showed abilities very early. Few’ could have had 
a larger experience of political life than he had. He had been given 
a ‘rotten borough" to represent in 1807 and remained a member of 
the Commons till his death in 1865. He held office, with a few in¬ 
tervals, for almost half a century. He served four sovereigns. He 
served under ten Prime Ministers, and was himself Prime Minister 
twice—once from 1855 to 1858 and again from 1859 to 1865. 

Palmerston began his life as a Tory in politics but he was what 
we may call a liberal Tory. Perhaps it is better to describe him nei¬ 
ther as a Tory nor as a Whig, but as a statesman who tried to adjust 
his ideas with the forces of the age. 

After long service in Tory administrations as War Minister, 
Palmerston joined Lord Grey's Whig Government as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary in 1830. For the next 35 years (1830—1865) with occasional 
breaks, he was either as Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister, the 
most dominating personality in British politics. 

Lord Palmerston was one of the greatest statesmen of England 
in the time of Queen Victoria. 

First Ministry , 1855 to 1858. He was Prime Minister for the 
first time from 1855 to 1858. The important events of this ministry 
’were: — 

1. By his vigour and energy he brought the Crimean War to a 
successful end in 1856 by the Treaty of Paris. 

2. He successfully coped with the Great Rebellion of the Indian 
people in 1857. 

3. In 1857 Palmerston declared war against China which Parlia¬ 
ment thought unjustifiable. He resigned in 1858 as the House of 
‘Commons voted against him. 

Second Ministry 1859—1865. He became Prime Minister for the 
second time in 1859 and held this office till his death in 1865., He 
was buried in the Westminster Abbey. 

In 1861 there broke out a Civil War between the Northern States 
and Southern States of America over the question of slavery. Eng¬ 
land remained officially neutral, but an English warship, the Alabama , 
in sympathy with the Southern States, did great harm to the ships of 
Northern States. When the war was over, the President of America 
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claimed damages but Palmerston refused to entertain the claim. Dur¬ 
ing the first ministry of Gladstone, the claim having been reconsidered 
by an arbitration, England had to pay a large indemnity. 

He helped Belgium in regaining her freedom, gave support to 
the constitutional Queen of Portugal against her self-willed uncle and 
backed up Queen Isabella of Spain against Don Carlos who wanted 
to dispossess her of the throne. He lent moral support to the Italians 
and thus to a great extent helped the cause of the Italian liberation. 
He strongly upheld the cause of Turkey as he believed that Russia's 
growth of power and influence in the East would seriously prejudice 
interests of Great Britain. 

Q. What is your estimate of the Home and Foreign (Inter¬ 
nal and External) policy and work and achievement of Lord 
Palmerston? Or, (IMJ. 1956, 1948; D.U. 1957, 1954. 

“Palmerston was a Conservative at home hut a Liberal and 
Revolutionist abroad.” Explain. Or, (P.U. 1952; 

“Palmerston made up for his Conservatism at home by his 
Liberalism abroad.” Or, “Palmerston was a living compromise.’* 
Justify. Or, 

What does England owe to Palmerston? 

(D.U. 1959, 1956; P.U. 1954, 19491 

The era of Palmerston was that of peace and complacency at 
home, the main political events of the period were those of foreign 
affairs. In fact Palmerston was bom to shine in foreign politics and 
he shone with a lustre that no one can deny. His home policy was 
conservative and reactionary and no reforms were passed, neither was 
there any such possibility till he lived. 

Palmerston’s Home Policy. He was a liberal Tory and he was 
not much in favour of reform and change. He acted on the maxim, 
‘Let sleeping dogs lie.’ He was averse to the advance of democracy 
. and extension of the franchise. In domestic affairs he favoured 
change only when the nation as a whole demanded it and it was un¬ 
avoidable to yield to that demand. 

The fact that his domestic policy was conservative is borne out 
by the following facts:— 

1. He looked upon the Reform Act of 1832 as a final settlement 
and strongly opposed further extension of the franchise. 

2. He raised strong objections against the repeal of Paper Duties, 
proposed by Gladstone. 

3. He was not in sympathy with the grievances of the Dissenters. 

4. He failed to appreciate the importance of the colonies and his 
attitude towards them was one of absolute lack of sympathy. 

5. He showed no sympathy with the grievances of the Irish ten-r 
ants; on the other hand he supported the cause of the Irish landlords, 
who were cruel to the tenants. 
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He was standing obstacle to the triumph of democracy as long as 
he remained in power. He had no faith in political democracy. He 
had an attitude of extreme indifference towards home affairs and it 
has been rightly said that ‘domestic indifferentisnf was the keynote of 
his policy. 

Palmenum's Foreign Policy. General Principles of his Foreign 
Policy. The general principles by which Palmerston was guided in 
foreign affairs may be briefly mentioned as follows; — 

1. He was bent upon maintaining and extending the influence of 
Great Britain in foreign affairs and upholding her honour on the Con¬ 
tinent. To him a British subject was a Civis Rornunus, and howcvei 
disreputable he might be, in foreign lands he could look for protec¬ 
tion from injustice to the imperial might of Britain. This contributed 
enormously towards the popularity of Palmerston in his own coun¬ 
try. 

2. He believed that the maintenance of peace was the lirst inter¬ 
est both of Great Britain and of the world. 

3. He believed that the best guarantee of peace lay in the estab¬ 
lishment of a permanent balance of power. 

4. He sympathised with all movements having for their object 
the establishment of independent nationalities, and constitutional gov¬ 
ernments resembling that of Great Britain. 

5. In the matter of the Eastern Question he was a great oppon¬ 
ent of Russia and strongly upheld the integrity of the Turkish Domi¬ 
nions. 

6. He succeeded in his attempts to make the English and the 
French better friends than they had been for centuries. 

Thus we see in Palmerston a living compromise. He was a Tory 
at home and a Liberal abroad. He was a Whig by association but 
conservative by sentiment. He was the Tory Chief of a Liberal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Achievements in Foreign Affairs. Palmerston's foreign policy 
was eminently successful and he did much to enhance the prestige of 
England on the Continent. He gave strong support to national and 
liberal movements against the despotic attitude of countries like Rus¬ 
sia. Australia and Prussia. The following are some ty pical exam¬ 
ples of his foreign policy:— 

1. As Foreign Secretary, under Grev in 1830-1831, he helped 
Belgium in winning her independence from Holland and did not al¬ 
low other powers to interfere with the independence of Belgium (Bel¬ 
gium had been united to Holland by the Vienna Settlement of 1815,1. 

2. There was a rebellion in Poland in 1830 and Palmerston did 
not favour the interference of other powers with the constitution guar¬ 
anteed by the Treaty of Vienna. The Russians were displeased at 
this attitude of Palmerston. 

3. He saved Portugal and Spain (1843—1847 \ from despotism. 
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He sent a British fleet to Portugal to suppress an insurrection against 
Queen Maria. But when later she refused to grant constitutional re- 
..forms she was compelled by Palmerston to grant the same. 

4. He asserted the neutrality of Switzerland as guaranteed in 
1715 and maintained its independence against Austria and France. 

5. The First Chinese War. In 1850 the. Chinese Government 
prevented the importation of opium from India. He crushed the re¬ 
sistance of the Chinese Government and compelled her to cede Hong 
Kong and to open five other Treaty Ports’ to British shipping. 

6. The Second Chinese War. In 1856 the Chinese Government 
siezed the Arrow (a ship) on a charge of piracy. She was owned 
and manned by the Chinese, but had been registered as a British 
ship. Palmerston declared war against China and the latter had to 
pay an indemnity of £4 million. 

Palmerston thus maintained the opium trade and received Hong 
Kong as a chief trading port. 

7. In the Crimean War Palmerston joined hands with France to 
checkmate Russia. He fought the War to a successful issue thus 
checking Russian designs on Turkey. Turkey was again put on her 
legs. 

8. The Don Pacifico Affair. Don Pacifico, a British subject and 
a jew, lost some property in a riot at Athens in Greece. He made 
a much exaggerated claim against the Greek Government and Palmer¬ 
ston backed this claim with a threat of war (1850). In his famous 
speech “ Civis Romantus ” Palmerston declared that the watchful eye 
and the strong arm of England will protect a British subject in what¬ 
ever land he may be. 

9. During his Second Ministry (1859—1865). Palmerston show¬ 
ed great sympathy for the patriotic movement of the Italians when 
led by Garibaldi and Covor they became a united nation under King 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia. He gave moral support to the Italians) 
and thus to a certain extent helped the cause of the Italian liberation. 

10. There was a Civil War in 1861 between Northern and South¬ 
ern States of U.S.A., over the question of slavery. The Palmerston 
Ministry remained officially neutral. 

11. He successfully formed the Quadruple Alliance between Eng¬ 
land, France, Spain and Portugal for preserving the thrones of Spain 
and Portugal on behalf of Isabellla and Maria. He made the English 
and the French better friends than they had been for centuries. 

12. The Eastern Question. With regard to the Eastern question 
he strongly upheld the cause of Turkey for he suspected Russia’s 
designs upon that country. He steadily opposed Russia for he believ¬ 
ed that the extension of Russian influence in Eastern Europe and cen¬ 
tral Asia was dangerous to British interests. 

Thus Palmerston strongly favoured liberal and constitutional 
movements abroad and used British influence to persuade rulers to 
grant reforms and the reformers to modify their demands. “In for- 
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cign policy Palmerston was alwuvs liberal, always lighting for the 
cau^e of infant nations, always helping the progress of democracy,” 

An Estimate of Palmerston or His Wi >rk and Achievement . No 
English statesman, excepting Gladstone, could lay claim to that vast 
experience which distinguished the career of Palmerston, He was 
against reform and increase of democracy in home politics. During 
the time he was in power, political life was stagnant at home and 
any measure that aimed at reform was rejected. *He was so strongly 
opposed to popular reform at home that there was no chance of any 
*ueh agitation being successful as long as he lived. It is somewhat 
strange that the statesman who did not allow' artisans at home to get 
the \ote should have fought for the cause of nationalism and demo¬ 
cracy all over Europe. It is true, however, that the real importance 
of Palmerston's career in English history lies in the fact that he gave 
his country an honoured place in the Council of Nations. 

In the sphere of foreign policy Palmerston pluved an immortal 
part. Front 1832 to 1865, with i few' intervals, he dictated the rela¬ 
tions of England with the world. In foreign policy his voice was 
supreme. He was aggressive and dictatorial always’ bent upon vin¬ 
dicating the power and influence of England. Under his guidance 
England played really a vital part in all international affairs. Very 
lew English statesmen have occupied so important a place on the 
wider stage of European History. 

Yeoman's Service as Foreign Minister . As Foreign Minister 
he rendered yeoman's service to his colleagues, bv keeping the Conti¬ 
nent at peace while they passed their Bills. 

England owes much to his patriotism and sound commonsense. 
He had a great belief in his country and in the British Constitution 
He voiced the popular feelings of Britain against foreign despots, as 
he was the last man in the world to be intimidated bv royalty. He 
followed a bold and vigorous foreign policy by helping all movements 
which aimed at the establishment of independent nationalities and 
constitutional governments. He regarded himself as a torch-bearer of 
liberty in Europe. His foreign policy was eminently successful and 
this raised the status of England in Europe. He did much to increase 
England s honour and prestige abroad. “Lord Palmerston was a 
statesman who was always prepared to defend the rights of his coun¬ 
try. He tried to maintain the balance of power in Europe by his 
foreign policy. He always looked to the honour and advantage of 
England. His policy raised England to a high pedestal of glory in 
the eyes of Europe. He was one of the foremost of the imperial sta¬ 
tesmen of his time.' 


, He was opposed to the expansion of democracy in home politics 
but he favoured a certain degree of popular control over foreign po¬ 
licy, for he considered himself, as Foreign Minister, responsible'rather 
to public opinion than to his sovereign or even to his colleagues He 
stimulated a new popular interest in foreign questions. 

H o a Popular man. His countrymen loved him and 
gave him the affectionate nickname of fc ‘Pam’\ 
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Q. “Not that Lord Palmrerston was a typical Whig_still 

less was he a typical Tory... .Politically, indeed it is not very 
easy to label him... .It is as a Foreign Minister, not as a domestic 
reformer, that he will be remembered.” (Marriot) Discuss. 

Please study previous Answer for his foreign policy and 
achievements. 

Q. What was Palmerston's attitude towards the Eastern 
Question? 

Palmerston s Attitude Towards the Eastern Question . Turkey 
was gradually becoming weak and its growing weakness made Euro¬ 
pean powers take deep interest in her. European powers rightly call¬ 
ed Turkey the fc Sick Man of Europe’. Russia was particularly anxi¬ 
ous to add to her strength by occupying several parts of the Turkish 
Empire. The Turkish Empire served, as a key to the East and Rus¬ 
sia's hold on Turkey’s possessions would have easily given her a pass¬ 
age to the Mediterranean Sea. If Russia’s power and influence had 
grown in the Near East that would have served as a direct menace 
to British supremacy in the Far East. An extraordinary addition 
to the strength of Russia would weaken the power of Great Britain 
and thus upset the balance of power. England was thus naturally 
anxious not to allow Russia to follow her ambitious designs, and 
aggressive policy. England’s safety lay in checking the expansion of 
Russia’s influence and territory. 

" Besides, Palmerston was a friend of the weak nations and want¬ 
ed to defend them against the tyranny of the strong. He always es¬ 
poused the cause of nationalism and democracy and extended his aid 
to the nations struggling to safeguard their liberties. 

He himself said, “Our policy is not to intermeddle in the affairs 
of other countries, but by the legitimate exercise of the influence of 
Great Britain, to support other nations in their struggle to obtain for 
themselves institutions similar to those, which have been described as 
forming the boast of this country.” He was a zealous friend of the 
Liberal Movements on the Continent. When in 1830 the British Gov¬ 
ernment had to decide its attitude towards the constitutional move¬ 
ments in Europe, it was under Palmerston’s direction that it decided 
to have an attitude of sympathy and friendliness towards Liberal 
Movements on the continent. This is true that Palmerston’s home 
policy was conservative, but on the other hand his foreign policy was 
liberal and he strongly sympathised with the nations of the continent 
that were struggling for political freedom. 

Lt can be said of Palmerston in very clear and unequivocal terms 
that his attitude to the Eastern Question was to maintain the integrity 
of the decadent Turkish Empire and to checkmate Russia’s designs 
on The Sickman of Europe’ as the Czar described Turkey. While 
describing Palmerston’s attitude towards the Eastern Question an emi¬ 
nent author has rigV! / remarked: “He (Palmerston) was the foun¬ 
der of the traditional British policy towards Turkey and Russia—that 
of hostility to Russia and of friendliness to Turkey.’ 7 This attitude 
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of Palmerston was amply demonstrated by hi^ policy in the Crimean 
War ( 3#54—1S5M. 

War Between Turkey and Russia. As already stated. Russia 
had since long designs on Constantinople, which would give her access 
to the Mediterranean and was ready to avail of any pretext for inter¬ 
ference in Turkev The Oar of Russia claimed the guardianship of 
the Greek Church and the right to protect the (Greek) Christian sub¬ 
jects of the Sultan of Turkey. Engiund was unwilling to allow' Russia 
t > dismember Turkey or to reach the Mediterranean. Moreover, she 
wa.s suspicious of Russia's designs on India. .She accordingly advis¬ 
ed Turke; to repudiate the Russian claim. Napoleon Ill of "France, 
who vus eager for military glory, joined England. 

When the Russian army occupied the Danubiun provinces, the 
English and French fleets were sent to the Dardanelles to help the 
Sultan and entered the Black Sea. The Russians were defeated in a 
number of battles but owing to the intense cold in the Crimea and to 
gross mismanagement at home (Aberdeen was Prime Minister) the 
English and French troops suffered terrible hardships. The wretched 
condition of the army made the public indignant which ultimately 
drove the British Premier and the War Minister from office. Palmer¬ 
ston then became Prime Minister and conducted the war with vigour 
and enthusiasm. Supplies and reinforcements were hurried to" the 
seat of war and Florence Nightingale with a band of nurses, by careful 
treatment of the sick and wounded, checked the terrible mortal it v in 
the Engl Mi and French forces. Russia suffered great losses and" the 
Allies (England and France) emerged victorious and Turkey was 
again put on her legs. 

Conclusion. England, under the direction of Palmerston, who 
guided the foreign policy of England for thirtv-iive vears, adopted an 
attitude of determined hostility towards Russia. This attitude of 
strong hostility of England to Russia, was due more than anything 
else to the growing apprehension lest her expansion may upset the 
‘balance of power’ and enable her to interfere with India. - There was 
a strong and growing belief among the English people that anv more 
extension of Russian power was sure to endanger the supreme posi¬ 
tion of England in India. It was this conviction that led England to 
safeguard the interests of Turkey against Russia and pinnae in the 
Crimean War. The Allies (England and France) came out victorious 
in the war. Turkey was saved and she gained time which she could 
have used to set her house in order and remove the evils in the ad¬ 
ministration which had provided Russia a pretext to interfere in her 
affairs. The victory further weakened Russia so much that for some 
time to come she could not hold out a threat of immediate dissolution 
to Turkey. 

Q Lord Palmerston’s death 'closed an epoch’ and left the 
door open to Gladstonian radicalism.’ Elucidate. Or , 

Elucidate the statement that "the death of • Palmerston may 
be said to have closed the transition period through which Eng. 
land passed in its progress from aristocracy of democracy.’’ Or, 
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“Modern politics began at the death of Lord Palmerston/ 
Explain this statement and give an outline of the political and 
constitutional progress of the following twenty years. 

The question can be divided into two parts:— 

(a) Lord Palmerston’s death closed an epoch; and 

(b) His death left the door open to Gladstonian radicalism. 

How Lord Palmerston’s death ‘closed an epoch'. In home affairs. 
Palmerston was opposed to all reform, increase of democracy and 
extension of franchise. His motto at home was ‘Let sleeping dogs 
lie.’ He was a Whig, i.e., liberal in his attitude to the Church and 
foreign affairs, but he was a strong Tory or illiberal in other questions. 
He looked upon the Reform Act of 1832 as a final settlement and a 
necessary evil. He set his face against all reform movements in Great 
Britain after 1832. He was not in favour of further Parliamentary 
reform. No reformative legislation was possible on account of his 
presence in successive Liberal Cabinets. No agitation for progress 
was successful as long as he lived. Political life was dead in Great 
Britain during the era of Palmerston. The Whig and Tory parties had 
differences of opinion on the question of Free Trade, but they were 
both opposed to popular reforms and the increase of democracy. 

(For details please read previous Answers). 

His death, however closed an epoch, i.e., the era of political 
deadness and stagnation of progress and reform, and ’left the door 
open to Gladstonian radicalism/ i.e„ for political and constitutional 
progress. 

How Palmerston’s death left the door open to Gladstonian radi¬ 
calism. In matters of reform, progress and increase of democracy 
and extension of franchise at home Gladstone was the antithesis of 
Palmerston. The next twenty years of British History were the age 
of two great and powerful personalities—Gladstone and Disraeli—and 
the former was a zealous supporter of democratic institutions and 
England made rapid progress towards democracy. After Palmerston, 
Gladstone became the leader of the Whig Party and Disraeli of the- 
Tory Party. The old Whigs joined hands with the Radicals and a 
new Liberal Party was formed with Gladstone as leader. It passed 
a number of useful laws regarding domestic problems and tried to 
remove the abuses from every walk of political life. There was great 
economic, political and constitutional progress during the twenty years 
that followed the death of Palmerston. 

Gladstone carried out extensive refor m s in all directions. He re¬ 
formed national finance, the army, education, administration, system 1 
of parliamentary representation and in fact no department of nation¬ 
al life was left unreformed. Finally- he reformed the land-laws and 
the church in Ireland. 

All this shows that the death of Palmerston marked the close- 
of one era—era *of political stagnation and absence of reform and 
democratic institutions—and the begin nin g of another era when Glad¬ 
stone was a powerful personality and it was an era of domestic re- 
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forms, progress, increase of democracy and extension of franchise and 
popular rignts or when old methods and politics ended and new ways 
and modern politics began. 

(For economic, political and constitutional progress plcu-c con¬ 
sult the Home Policy and Domestic Kelorms of Gladstone). 

PALMERSTON AND PEEL COMPARED 

(Hints for expansion) Palmerston and Peel were unquestionably 
the two most important iigures in the British politics of the iiity years 
that followed Waterloo. Curiousiy enough, tney were at school toge¬ 
ther at Harrow, and Palmerston, though he outlived Peel by rifteen 
years, was only three years older. They have certain points in com¬ 
mon. Both of them were intensely busy, practical men who, as i! 
were, made up their policy as they went along taking their cues uom 
the circumstances immediately confronting them. They do not belong 
to the class of statesmen who arc dominated by a single great princi¬ 
ple and work for a single great aint; they were in no unworthy sense 
of the word ‘opportunists’. 

But here the resemblance ends. Peel’s interests were social and 
commercial, and his achievements those of a wise and cautious re¬ 
former. Palmerston was ever ready to leave domestic affairs to look 
after themselves or be looked by his colleagues. His interest was to 
see that his country played a great and worthy part in the affairs of 
the world particularly as a champion of freedom against despotism. 
He revelled in the excitements of foreign politics and the more dan¬ 
gerous the game the more he seemed to enjoy it. Yet he was no mere 
gambler and his boldest strokes were generally but not always, based 
on shrewd calculation. In personal character, again. Peel was reserv¬ 
ed and shy, revered by those that knew him best but hardly a popular 
hero. Palmerston, on the other hand, was a perfect specimen of the 
sportsman and the man of the world, and such qualities made him, to¬ 
wards the end of his life, the most popular statesman since Chatham. 
People spoke of him affectionately as ‘Old Pam,’ whereas no one 
would ever have thought of talking of Peel as ‘Old Peel’. Though 
Peel was a Conservative Prime Minister, he had much in common 
with a modern Liberal of the more cautious type and though Palmer¬ 
ston belonged from 1830 onward to the Whig party, his views on 
domestic affairs were very much those of an old-fashioned Tory. He 
never liked the Reform Bill but accepted it as a necessary evil. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Second Reform Act of 1867,. 
the Third Reform Act of 1884, and the Act of 1885, with particu¬ 
lar reference to their constitutional significance. 

THE SECOND REFORM ACT, 1867 

Its Necessity. People were not satisfied with the Reform Act 
of 1832, because the artisans and labourers were not given the right 
to vote. Before 1867, several half-hearted attempts were made for 
parliamentary reform, but it was Disraeli who seriously took up the 
reform work as soon as he came to power. He wanted support for 
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his Conservative Party and so he favoured the policy of giving fran¬ 
chise to me artisans whom he expected to be a source of great politi¬ 
cal power for him. Disraeli did the work which the Liberals intend¬ 
ed to do. 

Its Provisions. In the boroughs all house-holders who paid poor- 
rate obtained votes. Moreover, all lodgers in lodgings of the yearly 
value of £ 10, were also given the right of voting. 

(ii) In counties those who paid a rent of £ 12 a year obtained 
the right of voting. 

(iii) Some small boroughs were disfranchised and those having 
a population of ten thousand were now allowed to return only one 
member each instead of two, previously returned by them. The seats 
thus vacated were distributed among new boroughs, bigger counties 
and some very large centres got additional members. 

(iv) Minority representation was a new feature of the Act. The 
framers of the Act wanted to secure the representation of the mino¬ 
rity parties. One in twelve of the population got the right to exercise 
vote. 

Its Constitutional Significance. This Act gave the right of vote 
to almost all labourers and artisans living in towns, thus establishing 
household suffrage in towns and boroughs. The artisans and work¬ 
ing classes gained political power and henceforth began to take inter¬ 
est in politics. 

The Act considerably reduced the property qualification and thus 
one million more obtained voting rights. Moreover, the idea of mino¬ 
rity representation was an advance towards democratization of Par¬ 
liament. 

Labourers living in villages, however, could not obtain the right 
of vote. 

This Act led to closer party organization and strict party discip¬ 
line. The dependence of the House of Commons upon the electors 
was gradually increased. 

N.B. The students must carefully remember that the Reform 
Act of 1832 has greater constitutional importance than the 
Reform Act of 1867. 

Reasons. 1. It did away with the rotten and pocket boroughs. 

2. It brought about the franchise reform which was long overdue 
-and also shattered ‘the age-long charm of constitutional sanctity.' It 
-did not bring about a great change in the existing situation, but it in¬ 
troduced a new principle of change by pointing out the direction and 
the channels into which the tide of democracy was to flow. 

3. It introduced an activity of constructive legislation which led 
to new reforms and changes in society to suit the new environments. 

4. It made the Parliament for the first time democratic for it was 
now that the political power was transferred from the nobles and 
.great landlords to the middle classes.. The Act was not ‘F inal ’ but 
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it prepared the way for other Acts till the country became a thorough 
democracy. 

It is rightly said of the Reform Act of 1867 that it was not a 
predecessor, but only a successor, not a guide but a follower, 

THE THIRD REFORM ACT, 1884 

Its Necessity. The Second Reform Act of 1867 did not extend 
the franchise to the agricultural labourers living in villages. Hence 
this Act was introduced by Gladstone in 1884 "to give the right of 
vote to the agricultural labourers and was passed the same year. 

Its Provisions . (i) The franchise in counties was made the same 
as in boroughs, i.e., any inhabitant occupier of a dwelling house in 
a county got the right of vote. 

<ii) Any lodger of lodgings of the yearly value of £10 in a country 
got the right of vote. 

(iii) Occupier of any land or tenement of the value of £ 10 in 
the county got the right of vote. 

Its Constitutional Significance , This Act did for the counties 
what the Second Reform Act of 1867 had done for the boroughs. It 
extended the household franchise and lodger franchise to the coun¬ 
ties. Thus the agricultural labourers were enfranchised in England. 
Scotland and Ireland. The Act added two million voters to the 
existing roll of voters and England became practically a thorough de¬ 
mocracy for all sections of people—the middle class, artisan class and 
th,e agricultural labourers were now fully represented in Parliament. 
One in seven of the population got the right of vote. 

THE ACT OF 1885 

Its Necessity . This is known as the Redistribution of Seals Act. 
By the various Reform Acts, the number of voters had increased but 
the Parliamentary seats so far were not distributed in proper propor¬ 
tions. This Act aimed at proportionate distribution of seats and thus 
gave equal representation to all parts of the country. 

Its Clauses . (i) All boroughs with a population of less than 

15,000 were completely disfranchised and absorbed in their respective 
counties. 

(ii) All boroughs with a population of more than 50,000 were 
to have one seat 

< lii> All boroughs with a population of more than 50,000 and 
not more than 165,000 were to have only two seats. 

Its Constitutional Significance . Except for 22 towns having a right 
to return two members each and except for certain universities all 
other counties and boroughs were divided into single-member consti¬ 
tuencies. This was based on the principle of proportionate repre¬ 
sentation. Equal electoral districts were thus established. 



CHAPTER XXVH 


LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM 

'‘My mission is to satisfy Ireland" 

—Gladstone 

The Age of Gladstone (1809—1898) and Disraeli (1804—1881) 

Gladstone and Disraeli were two great political opponents and 
their political ideals differed as widely as their characters, yet both 
of them possessed immense courage and were adventurous even to 
recklessness. Their struggle brought forward important political and 
constitutional issues and opened a new era in the field of politics. 

1. For the first time the Parties received their modern character¬ 
istics. 

2. The spirit of imperialism had its origin in these days. 

3. The Eastern Question opened with new complications, arous¬ 
ing keen controversy about the British Foreign Policy concerning the 
Ottoman Empire. 

4. It was in these days that England started her rapid progress 
towards Democracy. 

Q. What were the political principles of the Liberal Party 
■under the leadership of Gladstone and the Conservative Party 
under the leadership of Disraeli or the two great political parties. 
Or, (P.U. 1958, 1955, 1946, 1940, 1934) 

What were the distinguishing features between New Liberal¬ 
ism and New Conservatism (New Toryism) during the Age of 
Gladstone and Disraeli. Or, 

“The death of Lord Palmerston forms a convenient point, at 
which it is easy to draw the line between the earlier and the later 
history of the two great English political parties.” Explain dis¬ 
tinguishing clearly between the old and new Liberalism and Con¬ 
servatism. 

Political life during Palmerston’s time. There was not much of 
political activity during the time of Lord Palmerston, rather political 
life was altogether stagnant. Though the old Whig and Tory parties 
were divided on the question of Free Trade, they were unanimous 
in their opposition against reforms. All measures that aimed at re¬ 
form were thrown out. But on the death of Palmerston two outstand- 
mg personalities appeared on the political platform and absorbed 
political interest for the next few years. Gladstone became the lead- 
ct of the Liberal Parly and Disraeli of the Conservative Party both 
wrlh political principles of their own. It is thus rightly said that 
The death of Palmerston forms a convenient point at which it is easy 
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to draw the line between the earlier and the later history of' the two 
great English political parties/' 

Political principles of the Liberal and the Conservative Par¬ 
ties or the chief differences that separated the Liberals from 
the Conservatives. 

1. Domestic Affairs, Under the leadership of Gladstone die old 
Whigs joined hands with the Radicals and a new Liberal Party 
formed. In domestic affairs it was strongly in favour of removing 
abuses from every walk of political life and improving the conuidor. 
of the peopie socially, economically and politically. Gladstone and 
his Liberal Party were to safeguard the political rights and liberties 
of the people. Gladstone's New Liberalism was marked by a s;>;/>. 
of progress. His party was that of righteousness, out to" aboiMt 
everything that was against the principles of justice. Gladstone** 
First Ministry (186 ^—a 874) gave lull expression for the first time i > 
the liberal principles and in fact it was the climax of Liberalism. 

On the other hand. Disradi and his new Conservative party were 
in favour of social legislation anu not political legislation/ They 
wanted to improve the condition of the people socially and economi¬ 
cally but not politically. They were against political reform and were 
anxious to maintain the constitution as it was. Disraeli and his part} 
were opposed to active political reform. Gladstone was a great re¬ 
former. He and his party passed many measures of reform for edu¬ 
cation, army, administration, land. etc.—but Disraeli and his party 
had not much love for reform. Disraeli and his party had passed 
some measures for the welfare of the working classes but that was 
done for some selfish political purposes. Disraeli's political maxim 
was "Everything for the people but nothing by the people.” 

2. Position in the Eyes of Law, The Liberals wanted to do away 
with everything that was against the dictates of righteousness and jus¬ 
tice. They wanted to establish equality before law by breaking down 
the supremacy of the landowning class and the higher clergy but the 
Conservatives wanted to improve the condition of the people as a 
whole without offending the landowning classes and the church. They 
were against bringing about any radical change in the existing order 
of things in the society, the church and the constitution. They want¬ 
ed slow and cautious reforms and avoided sudden and hasty changes. 

Foreign Affairs, The Liberals were not in favour of a bold 
and spirited foreign policy. Their foreign policy was not of prestige 
or glory for Britain but of respect for nationality and attainment of 
international peace and harmony. Gladstone’s sympathy was arous¬ 
ed for the King of Naples; for Gairibaldi's efforts to free Italy (1848— 
1849, 1856—1860), for the massacred Bulgarians under the Turkish 
rule and for the Chinese. 

The Liberals favoured the policy of “Splendid Isolation" which 
cost England international prestige. They were not Imperialists in 
the sense of Disraeli; in other words they were not in favour of 
the expansion of the British Empire by any means. The Conser- 
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vatives, on the other hand, favoured a strong and vigorous foreign 
policy. They were in favour of Imperialsm and wanted to extend 
the colonial and commercial strength of England abroad and make 
her a leading nation in the East and West. They were in favour of 
expanding the British Empire even at the cost of war. Disraeli was 
the first English statesman since Chatham to think imperially. He 
made England great abroad and lestored the position of England in 
the Councils of Europe. New Toryism was destined to play a very 
significant role in the country. 

Q. Explain the chief characteristics of Liberalism and Con¬ 
servatism as revealed in the policies of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

Ans. Phase see previous Answer. 

GLADSTONE AND LIBERALISM. 

Gladstone 1809—1898 

Q. Discuss critically the internal reforms of Gladstone. 

Or. (P.U. 1959, 1956, 1944) 

Describe the Domestic policy of Gladstone or why is Glad¬ 
stone’s First Ministry regarded as the most brilliant and liberal 
administration of the 19th century? 

Or, (D.U. 1957, 1954) 

‘Gladstone’s domestic reforms dramatically transformed the 
face of English Society.” Discuss. Or, 

What claim has Gladstone to the gratitude of Englishmen? 

(P.U. 1953, 1951, 1946, 1947) 

Gladstone’s Political Career. Gladstone, born at Liverpool in 
1809. was the son of a rich merchant. He received high education at 
Eton and Oxford. He entered Parliament in 1833 as ~u Conservative, 
but gradually became a Liberal. For some time he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in 1853 he introduced his first great free-trade 
budget. He was a strong advocate of free-trade policy and removed 
duties on many articles of trade. Trade was thus encouraged and 
the life of poor people even became comfortable. He was "a great 
Liberal and the Reform Bill which he introduced in 1864, put him in 
the first rank of the Liberal group and made him the object of popu¬ 
lar admiration. Gladstone was a great financier and his successful 
financial policy and reform brought him fame. 

For fifty years Gladstone was closely associated with the affairs 
of his country; sat for 63 years in Parliament; was for 28 years the 
leader of the Liberal Party and four times the Prime Minister. 

First Ministry, 1868—1874. Gladstone became Prime M inis ter 
for the first time in 1868 and was in office for six years. It was the- 
first great Liberal administration. His first ministry (1868—1874) is 
regarded as the most brilliant reform administration of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

“As a Liberal Prime Minister, Gladstone decided to devote morep 
energy, attention and finances to social and economic reform at homes 
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that to a vigorous policy abroad. His first Ministry (1688—1874) 
was the height of Liberalism.'" 

His Home Policy and Domestic Reforms are the following:— 

1. Educational Reforms, (a) Elementary Education Act, 1870. 

So far elementary education was controlled by the Church, but by 
this Act it was laid down that school boards be set up to open 
schools at places where there were no schools managed and controlled 
by the Church. The school boards were to finance the newly started 
schools by small educational rates and government grants. The Act 
established a national system of education. 

(b) In 1880, Elementary Education was made compulsory and in 
1891 it was made free. 

(cl University Test Act, 1871. So far only those student who 
were the followers of the Church of England could receive education 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The University Test 
Act abolished this distinction and all students regardless of their faith 
were entitled to receive education at these Universities. 

2. Army Returns, (at The purchase system, by which commis¬ 
sions in the army were bought and sold, was abolished. This vicious 
system had been a great obstacle in the way of the poor either in enter¬ 
ing the army or rising in it. Thenceforward promotion by merit was 
substituted for the purchase system. 

(b) By the Army Enlistment Act of 1870. the term of service 
was shortened. A short active service followed by a longer term in 
the reserve was introduced. Thus the period of active service of 
those enlisting was reduced. The army became one of young men. 

(e) In 1871, the Crown again took to itself the direct control 
over the militia and volunteers. 

(d) The regular infantry, militia and volunteers were organised t 
on a better and more efficient system. 

Thus the army that was inefficient. aristocratic and expensive, be¬ 
came efficient, national and cheap. 

3. Judicial Reforms . The Judicature Act, passed in 1873, made 
the administration of justice simpler and cheaper by consolidating the 
various courts into a High Court. 

4. Civil Reforms . (a) Civil Service was put on the basis of open 

competitive examination. 

(b) Ballot Act, 1872. By the Ballot Act passed in 1872, secret 
method of voting was introduced at the election of members of Par¬ 
liament. 

(c) The holders of fellowships and scholarships at the Universi¬ 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge had to undergo certain religious tests, 
but by an Act this distinction was removed and religious twits were 
abolished. 

(d) In 1871 Trade Unions were legalised. 
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(e> By the Licensing Act. passed in 1872. a reduction was 
brought about in the number of public houses and their hours o£ 
opening. 

5. Irish Reforms. When Gladstone came to power, he remark¬ 
ed to a friend, “My mission is to pacify Ireland.” His attention was 
drawn to an alien Protestant Church in a predominantly Catholic 
country and grossly unjust land system which the Irish resented bit¬ 
terly. By passing the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Irish Church Act in 1869 and the first Irish Land Act in 1870. he 
tried to pacify the Irish people. 

<). Economic Reform or Financial Measures, (b) He abolish¬ 
ed the remaining protective duties, further reduced the duty on many 
articles and thus made England a free-trade country. 

( b) He progressively reduced the income-tax which came down 
to 2d. in 1874. 

(c) Land and houses were made liable to the same legacy duty 
as personal property. 

(d) He reduced the taxation on necessaries of life and paper, 
tea. and many other articles. 

< e) He established the Post Oltice Savings Bank and Post Office 
Annuities in 1874. 

The above are some of his chief financial achievements. Glad¬ 
stone used finance for ameliorating the condition of the people, and 
diffusing wealth especially among the working classes. 

His ministry fell in the next general election of 1874 on account 
of his weak foreign policy which was not liked by the people. 

Second Ministry, 1880—1885. In 1880, Gladstone became Prime 
Minister for the second time and was in office for five years. The 
following measures were passed in his Second Ministry:— 

1. Second Irish Land Act , 1881. The landlords in Ireland com¬ 
pelled the tenants to pay very heavy rents and this reduced them to 
extreme poverty. By the Second Irish Land Act, special land courts; 
were set up for the settlement of rents of lands. It meant to secure 
a fair rent, a fixed rent and freedom of sale of the holding for the 
peasant. 

2. Third Reform Act, 1884. By this Act. every householder in 
the counties was entitled to vote and thus the right of voting was 
extended to the agricultural labourers. 

3. The Re-distribution Act, 1885. By this Act, the country was 
divided into equal electoral districts and every district was allowed to 
return one member to Parliament. 

4. He passed the Closure Bill for closing a debate in the House 
of Commons. 

Again, on account of his weak and vacillating foreign policy, he 
had to resign in 1885. 
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Third Ministry , 1886. Gladstone was anxious to grant Home 
Rule to Ireland by giving her a separate Parliament. For this pur¬ 
pose he introduced the First Irish Home Rule Bill. The Bill could 
not be passed as many members of his own party vere run in favour 
of the Bill, and so he resigned in 1S86. 

Fourth Ministry , 1892—1894. He introduced the Second Home 
Rule Bill in 1892. This Bill was passed through the House of Com¬ 
mons but was rejected by the House of Lords. At this Gladstone 
resigned in 1894 and retired from politics. 

Gladstone's Parliamentary or Democratic Reforms. 

1. Gladstone who strongly believed in liberal principles introduc- 
eed a Reform Bill in 1864 extending Parliamentary franchise. 

2. An Act was passed in 1833 against corrupt practices in Par¬ 
liamentary elections. 

3. The Third Reform Act passed by Gladstone in 1884 gave 
vote to the agricultural labourers by nuking the franchise in the 
counties the same as in the boroughs. 

4. The Redistribution Act passed in 1835 disfranchised many 
small boroughs and divided the country into equal electoral districts 
each district entitled to return one member to Parliament. 

5. In 1893 Gladstone passed the Parish Councils Act by which 
the system of elective self-government was extended to rural parishes 
and districts. 

England now became a thorough democracy. Thus the demo¬ 
cratic institutions of Great Britain owe more to Gladstone than to 
any one else. 

Gladstone was undoubtedly one of the greatest statesmen of 
England who rendered great services to the cause of his country. In 
his last years he was called the Grand Old Man. He died in 1898 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He owed his success to several things. He had a strong consti¬ 
tution. which enabled him to work hard for fifteen hours a day and 
address public meetings with unabated vigour at the age of eighty- 
seven. He was a commanding orator in the great days of parliamen¬ 
tary debate. He had a strong will, intense convictions, great capacity 
for detail and deep religious fervour. 

N.B. The result of the Home policy, beneficial measures and 
domestic reforms introduced by Gladstone during his four 
terms of ministry was that the face of English society was 
drastically transformed. Thus Gladstone had a great 
claim to the gratitude of Englishmen. 

Q. (a) Gladstone’s First Ministry was the climax of Libe¬ 
ralism. Justify. 

(b) Gladstone’s First Ministry was the most fruitful and on 
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the whole the most successful Liberal Ministry of Victoria’s reign. 
Justify. 

Ans. Please see previous Answer. 

Q. (a) Give a brief account of the Home and Foreign Policy 
of Gladstone. 

ib) “Gladstone’s Foreign Policy had been too supine.” 
Comment. 

(a) Gladstone’s Home Policy. Please see previous Answer. 

< b) Gladstone’s Foreign Policy : Weak and Unenterprising. 

Gladstone has generally been accused of lack of interest in foreign 
affairs. During his long tenure of office, England lost that great 
place in international affairs to which she had been raised by Lord 
Palmerston. In the first place, the British Government neglected to 
perform its duties as a neutral power during the American Civil War 
and had to pay a huge sum as compensation. This is known as the 
Alabama Case. Secondly, Gladstone refused to intervene in the 
Franco-German War (1870-1871). As a result, the balance of 
power in Europe was upset without England having a voice in the 
matter. Thirdly, the Treaty of Paris (1856) had weakened the 
naval power of Russia by neutralizing the Black Sea. Russia took 
advantage of the Franco-German War to repudiate that restriction on 
her development. Gladstone protested but in vain. This move on 
the part of Russia was regarded as a menace to British interests in 
the East. This “somewhat dilatory and unenterprising” foreign poli¬ 
cy of Gladstone alienated popular sympathies. 

In foreign matters he seemed to be out of his element, and the 
policy he took up was that of non-intervention. He was a “pacifist” 
(opposed to war) and was in favour of co-operation with other 
nations. He wanted to help weak and oppressed nationalities. 

His languid efforts to assert British power far and wide and his 
reluctance to interfere in foreign politics damaged the prestige of 
England abroad and made him unpopular at home. His foreign poli¬ 
cy was considered pacific and unexciting. 

In foreign matters, Gladstone favoured the policy of “Splendid 
Isolation” which cost England international prestige. 

“Gladstone’s Imperial Policy had been too Supine.’’ It has been 
remarked that “Gladstone’s imperial policy had been too supine” 
(negligent or lethargic). He did not try to develop and strengthen 
the magnificent heritage left to British men and women by their fore¬ 
fathers. In this respect, his policy is in strange contrast with that of 
his rival, Disraeli. In the first place, his attempt to conciliate Ireland 
by the Home Rule policy was regarderd as a step towards the disinteg¬ 
ration of the Empire. Secondly, he concluded the Afghan War 
which had been commenced by his predecessor (Disraeli) for safe 
guarding India from Russian advance through Afghanistan. Thirdly, 
Gladstone had to face Arabi Pasha’s revolt in Egypt (1831—1882), 
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which he suppressed. Fourthly, he failed to suppress the Mahdi’s re¬ 
volt in Sudan (1883—1885). An English army under General Gor¬ 
don was cut off by the rebels, and Gladstone was held responsi¬ 
ble for his death. Sudan was lost. Finally in South Africa the Boers 
were granted local independence. In these cases Gladstone's policy 
of caution failed 10 commend itself Us the nation. 

It was on account of his weak and lukewarm foreign policy that 
he had to resign in 1874. Again it was his failure to pursue a vigorous 
foreign policy that led to his fall in 1885. It was asserted that owing 
to his desire to apply high principles to foreign politics, he sometimes 
failed to secure for Great Britain the benefits to which she was en¬ 
titled. Surely, his foreign policy has heon criticized as weak and un¬ 
enterprising but it was infused with ideas of liberty and nationality. 
It was strongly influenced by his belief in the principle of brother¬ 
hood among nations and of their sacred independence. He did not 
look to British interests only but had in view the well-being i f the 
world as a whole. This is the defence of his foreign policy. 

All events connected with his foreign policy left an uneasy sense 
on "public mind that Gladstone was not vigorous enough in foreign 
affairs, though it is difficult to see how he could have taken any ('liter 
line. 

Q. Discuss Gladstone’s Irish Policy and the part played by 
him in the Home Buie Movement for Ireland. How far was Glad¬ 
stone’s Irish Policy a success? Or, (P.F. lfl4U. 10+4 1 

“My mission is to pacify Ireland.” Review the attempts 
that were made hy Gladstone and the Liberal Party to achieve 
this aim. To what extent were these attempts successful? 

Or, ' axr. IMS. lo.'tl ■ 

In what ways did Gladstone endeavour to settle the grievan¬ 
ces of the Irish people before his conversion to Home Rule. 

(P.U. 10.V2 

Gladstone’s Irish Policy. Gladstone was wise enough to know in 
time that the main causes of Irish discontent were religious and eco¬ 
nomic. 

1. The religious discontent of the Irish was due to the establish¬ 
ment of a Protestant Church amidst a Catholic population (the major¬ 
ity of the Trish were Catholics). 

2. The economic discontent of the Irish was due to the existence 
of the oppressive system of land tenure in Ireland. 

Realising the grievances of the Irish in right earnest, Gladstone 
said. “My mission is to pacify Ireland.” 

Gladstone’s Remedial Measures for Ireland. Gladstone, a 
Liberal Reformer, was always full of sympathy for the weak and the 
oppressed and all such nationalities that were struggling for popular 
rights and liberties. He had a very sympathetic attitude towards the 
Irish and wanted to help them in their distress. Consequently to 
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redress the religious and economic grievances of the Irish, Gladstone 
to.ifc the following steps:— 

1. Disestablishment and Disendmvment of the Irish Church Act „ 
US6V. The State Church in Ireland was Protestant but the Irish were 
iiK'slly Catholics and the Catholic majority had to pay tithes (a kind 
.‘•i tax) for the upkeep of the State Church. The Irish had long been 
resisting the payment of tithes for running a Church in which they 
had no faith. Gladstone, to redress the religious wrong on the Irish, 
passed an Act known as the Disestablishment and Disendowment Act 
abolishing tithes and disestablishing the Irish Church. The Church 
in Ireland was no longer a sort of State department and the grants 
and property attached to it were largely withdrawn. Its bishops lost 
their seats in the House of Lords. The endowments of the Irish Pro¬ 
testant Church were to be spent over measures calculated to bring 
about social welfare among the Irish. 

2. First Irish Land Act, 1879. Gladstone next turned his atten¬ 
tion to the agrarian problem or the Irish Land Question, a very press¬ 
ing question indeed. The Trish peasants, who tilled the soil without 
possessing it, enjoyed no security on their farms and could be evicted 
from them at the pleasure of their owners without receiving any com¬ 
pensation for the improvements they had effected in the land. 

The First Irish Land Act provided that if a tenant was evicted 
for any reason other than non-payment of rent he could claim com¬ 
pensation for eviction from the landlord for all improvements of a 
permanent character on giving up his land. 

The Irish were not satisfied with the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment Act and the First Irish Land Act passed by Gladstone in 
1869 and 1870, respectively. To get further concessions, the Irish 
formed a Land League which resorted to the policy of “Boycotting”. 
This, however, enraged Gladstone who was forced to adopt a num¬ 
ber of coercive measures to stop lawlessness and growing disorder. 

3. The Second Irish Land Act, 1881. Gladstone who had genu¬ 
ine sympathy with the Irish and wanted to relieve their distress pass¬ 
ed the second Irish Land Act, in 1881. The First Irish Land Act 
had failed to give protection to the oppressed peasantry. Landlords 
managed to evade it and evictions became more numerous. Gladstone 
tried to remedy the defects of the first measure by the Second Irish 
Land Act of 1881. It meant to secure a fair rent, a fixed rent and 
freedom of sale of the holding for the peasant. Henceforth the rent 
of a farm was to be determined by Land Courts established by the 
State for this purpose. 

Even this Act failed to satisfy the Irish. The Irish discontent 
became serious and found expression in outbursts of violence, out¬ 
rages and murders. The Government adopted a number of repres¬ 
sive measures to restore order but they served no useful purpose. Con¬ 
ciliation and repression having failed, Gladstone decided to give them 
reforms aldng the lines desired by the Irish. He became convinced 
that nothing short of Home Rule would satisfy the Irish. He tried 
to secure Home Rule for Ireland but failed. 
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Home Rule Movements and Gladstone: The Home Ride Lea- 
J'he k:;«t phase of Irish political history i> the mu\eincn: for 
Home Rule. The Home Rule League with Mr, Ksac Butt as leader, 
wa* formed in Ireland in 18/3. I he new movement was a compro¬ 
mise between close union and complete separation. It aimed at the 
establishment of a separate Parliament for Ireland. About sixty 
member- were returned as Home Rulers to the House of Commons 
in 1874. 

( nodes Stuart Parnell. In 3*77 there came in the arena of 
Irish polities a man by the name of Charles Stuart Parnell (184/'!— 
IK**!) who. although a Protestant and a landlord, became ihc -Un¬ 
crowned King" of Ireland and the leader of the Roman Catholic 
tenantry, with whose sufferings he strongly sympathised. He was a 
bitter foe of England which he regarded" as* the enemy of Ireland. 
In 1877 Parnell became the head in the House of Commons, of a 
party of Home Rulers, who sought to force attention to Irish claims 
by systematic obstruction of business. Matters were still mure com¬ 
plicated by the establishment, in 1879, of the National Land League, 
which led to great disorders in Ireland. A Coercion Act followed 
in 1881 and Parnell and others were imprisoned. Gladstone, how- 
e\er, came to terms with Parnell (Kilmaniham Treaty, 1882) and 
he was released. But it was immediately followed by Phoenix Park 
murders (1882) which roused the hostility of the English people. 

First and Second Home Rule Bills. Gladstone saw that his pre¬ 
sents policy of combining coercion and conciliation had failed to 
solve the Irish question and he resolved, contrary to his previous opi¬ 
nion, to give Ireland an independent Parliament Thus Gladstone 
was converted to Home Rule. In 1886. the First Home Rule Bill was 
introduced by Gladstone but it was defeated by a majority of thirty- 
after causing a rupture in the Liberal Party, Liberals who favoured 
the Home-Rule movement came to be known as the Home Rulers 
and those who went against it came to be known as Liberal-Unionists. 
Gladstone resigned and the Liberal-Unionists, under Lord Salisbury 
came into power in 1886. They followed a policy of ruthless oppres¬ 
sion and coercion. Gladstone again came into power in 1892 and he 
brought in the Second Home Rule Bill in 1893. It was passed by 
the House of Commons but was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
Gladstone resigned and retired from public life (1894>. 

Gladstone's Earnestness about Ireland. That Gladstone was 
earnest and sincere to conciliate Ireland cannot be denied. There is 
as yet no general agreement about the value of his Irish legislation. 
Some writers speak in favour of it and some against it. But the fact 
remains that Gladstone evinced keener interest for Ireland than any 
other British statesman, and that the subsequent history of Ireland 
culminating in the horrors and bloodshed of recent years proved that 
Gladstone was right. 

Although Gladstone was not successful in securing Home Rulers 
to Ireland, he surely deserves credit for his measures which redressed 
at least some of the grievances of the Irish people. 
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in his two long ministries Gladstone’s personal interest was con¬ 
centrated upon Ireland. England was not prepared to accept the 
gradually developing transformation of Gladstone’s mind. In his two 
later ministries, all powers of Gladstone were almost exclusively devo¬ 
ted to the losing battle for Irish self-government. Much misery, much 
strife and bloodshed, much hatred might have been avoided and Ire¬ 
land would have been contented had England the wisdom of respect¬ 
ing and recognising the liberty and nationality of others as she had 
intense desire to preserve her own. 

Gladstone had said at the outset, "My mission is to pacify Ire¬ 
land,” consequently he devoted the best part of his energy and atten¬ 
tion to the removal of Irish grievances. 

Q. Form an estimate of Gladstone’s work, services and 
achievements; Or , What claim has Gladstone to the gratitude 
of Englishmen? 

His Work and Achievements. An Estimate of Gladstone. His 
Importance and Services. Gladstone's claim to the Gratitude of Eng- 
.lishmen. He was a man of extraordinary ability, possessing wonder¬ 
ful power of work and capacity for detail’. ' He was a brilliant orator, 
untiring reader and productive writer. He had remarkable courage, 
complete sincerity and high sense of responsibility. He had a pas¬ 
sion to do public good and serve mankind. He was a great moralist 
and favourably impressed all who came into contact with him. He 
was deeply religious and sincerely devoted to the high Church prin¬ 
ciples. 

Gladstone as a Financier. He was unrivalled as a financier. He 
reduced national expenses, lowered taxes, scrutinised expenditure and 
enforced economy. He was the first among the British ministers to 
use finance as a means of social welfare. He did more than anybody 
else to promote the material and industrial prosperity of England. 
As a statesman his great strength lay in finance. He was a zealous 
guardian of the public purse, and public economy was the key to his 
financial policy. By his wise financial reforms and skilful budgets he 
reduced the burden of taxation under which the people had been 
groaning. At the same time he showed a big surplus over the actual 
expenditure of the government. Thus the people had to pay little, 
but the government had to get much support from them. 

Gladstone’s Sympathy for Ireland. Tn his foreign policy we find 
him a true friend of the oppressed and struggling nationalities. He 
was so much full of sympathy for the weak and the oppressed that 
he did not hesitate to help them even against Great Britain. He was 
sympathetic to Ireland and India. He did his utmost to help Ireland 
Home Rule Movement and sent Lord Ripon to India who 
laid the foundations of local self-government there. The Irish peo¬ 
ple found in him one of their best benefactors. 

Gladstone as an Administrator. He rendered great services to his 
•countrymen and his claim to the gratitude of Englishmen was highly 
justified. Education was reformed and made popular. Civil Service 
'was thrown open and the army was purged of Its evils. His Free- 
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Trade budgets increased commerce and made the nation prosperous. 
He reformed the administration and the system of Parliamentary re¬ 
presentation. Being a thorough liberal and zealous rctormer/ his 
judgments and measures were based upon the principles of humanity, 
liberty and nationality, and there were few departments of national 
life which he left untouched. He raised the tone of English life and 
taught Englishmen to think nobly and foreigners to think nobly of 
England. He did perhaps more than any other single man to adapt 
the machinery of the State to modem democratic conditions. 

In politics, he always appealed to righteousness and nothing 
could be mean with him. 

Justis McArthy has given a very good description of this great 
statesman. He says, “He was an essayist a critic, a Homeric scholar, 
he was a theological controversialist, he was a political economist, a 
financier, a practical administrator whose gift of mastering details has 
hardly ever been equalled; he was a statesman and an orator. Mo man 
could attempt so many things at a time and yet save himself from 
popular fury." 

Gladstone as u Politician and Statesman. Gladstone was 
thoroughly English, and he solved intricate and puzzling problems— 
economic and social—with admirable wisdom and foresight. 

Gladstone was a great constructive statesman and his remark¬ 
able administrative ability was largely employed in ‘working out the 
institutions of his country. The spirit of improvement was incarnate 
in him.'' and he had the power of embodying great principles in legis¬ 
lative form. 

Incomparable as a legislator, he was second to none as a Parlia¬ 
mentarian and as an orator. He was an honest and indefatigable pub¬ 
lic servant and his advent to power quickened the pulse of national 
life. 

His measures were directed mainly against all barriers between 
man and man, and with a view to smoothing them down, he intro¬ 
duced bills whereby political power was no more a monopoly of the 
rich and the landed classes but was shared equally by all sections of 
the people. As a most advanced and liberal reformer he believed 
that “every man who is not presumably incapacitated by some consi¬ 
deration of personal unlitness or political danger, is morally entitled 
to come within the pale of the constitution.'" His Parliamentary re¬ 
forms removed the corrupt practices in Parliamentary election and 
practically established thorough democracy in England. 

A* a statesman Gladstone may be said to have had four great 
interests: One was the Church of England; the second was economy; 
the third was peace; and the fourth was Ireland. He was ever active in 
the defence of the Church, from the High Anglican side, yet he dis¬ 
established the Irish Church, which was a part of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. As a financier he was superb; the national accounts were sim¬ 
plified, all expenditure was rigidly scrutinized^ taxation was lowered. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer his economies had enabled him to 
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reduce the income tax, which at the end of the Crimean War stood 
.at Is. 4<L in the £, to 4d. in the £. 

DISRAELI AND NEW CONSERVATISM 
Disraeli (1804—1881) 

Q. Give a short critical account of Benjamin Disraeli (Earl 
<of Beaconsfield) with particular reference to his Home Policy and 
Social Reforms. (P.U. 1954, 1948, 1943; D.U. 1962, 1958) 

Or. 

Illustrate Disraeli’s record as a party leader. 

His Early Career. Benjamin Disraeli (who later became Lord 
Beaconsfield) was one of the greatest statesmen and Conservative' 
Prime Ministers of the 19th century. He was a Jew by birth but a 
Christian by faith. He did not receive University education though 
he possessed great intelligence, common sense, tact and wisdom. 

Disraeli was born in 1804 and became a member of P arliamen t 
in 1837. He was a Conservative; at first he followed Peel. He re¬ 
volted against Peel over the repeal of the Com Laws and made "him¬ 
self the champion of the Protectionist party. He was recognised as 
one of the leaders of the Conservative party. Disraeli became Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1852, and leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons under Lord Derby’s Ministry. Henceforth, Disraeli began to 
cam great reputation as leader of the Opposition. 

Disraeli’s First Ministry, 1868. In 1868, Disraeli became Prime 
Minister for the first time but was soon defeated on Gladstone’s mo¬ 
tion for disetablishing the Irish Church, thus holding his office only 
for a feW months. 

Disraeli’s Second Ministry, 1874—1880. His Home Policy or 
his Social and Administrative Reforms. “Tory Democracy.” In his 
Home policy, Disraeli was a Conservative. His policy and pro¬ 
gramme had three aspects: (a) The maintenance of the old cons¬ 
titution of the country, (b) the improvement of the condition of the 
poor people and the labourers, and (c) the development of the Em¬ 
pire. 

Disraeli favoured moderate reforms and introduced various mea¬ 
sures to improve the condition of the poor, people and the labouring 
classes, with a view to getting their support and strengthen his own 
policy:— 

1. The Second Reform Act. In 1867, he was again Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and was responsible for the Second Reform Bill of 
1867 which gave franchise to the labourers living in towns. 

2, The Artisans’ Dwelling Act. As Prime Minister he got the 
Artisans’ Dwelling Act passed to solve the housing problem in large 
towns. Open and well-ventilated houses were to be provided to the 
poOr^and labouring classes, and the,local, bodies were empowered to 
acquire such hreas where sanitation was bad and to puU down the un- 
behhhv slums. 
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3. Creation of a New Sinking Fund. He created a new sinking 
fund in order to pay off the National Debt 

4. Agricultural Holdings’ Act. This Act was passed to sohc 
the housing problem in rural areas and to give security to tenants for 
capital invested in the soil. 

5. The Combination Act. It was also called the Employers' 
and Workmen’s Act or the Trade Union Act By this Act, labour 
combinations and peaceful picketing were not considered illegal, it 
was considered as the Charter of Trade Unionism. It effected consi¬ 
derable progress in the social life of the working classes. 

6. Merchant Shipping Act. By this Act, the overloading of ships 
was forbidden and lad vessels were not allowed to sail. 

7. The Factory Act. By this Act the hours of labour in factories 
were reduced and the responsibilities of inspectors increased. 

8. The Factory and Workshops Act. The Factory laws so far 
passed were carefully collected and put together in a code for guid¬ 
ing the Factory system and controlling the relations between the lab¬ 
ourers and the capitalists. Any child under ten years of age could 
not be employed in a factory and the hours of work were limited in 
case of children above ten. 

9. Public Health Act. It was a useful sanitary measure in the 
interest of the public health. 

10. Education. He passed laws also effecting education. 

Though Disraeli had offered in vague terms, a policy of social 
reforms—“the amelioration of the condition of our people,”—little 
was, in fact, done in the way of domestic legislation. By the mea¬ 
sures mentioned above he initiated a series of social legislation in 
the interest of the industrial classes. 

His great aim underlying his social reforms was to get the sup¬ 
port of the labouring classes and thus strengthen his own party. He 
wanted to substitute social reform for political reconstruction. 

Disraeli had not much interest in domestic legislation and had 
not much love for reform. It is true that he was the author of the 
Second Reform Act (1867) when he was the Chancellor of tire Ex¬ 
chequer and some other measures for the welfare of the working 
■classes as Prime Minister (1874—1880), but for the former, the cue 
was taken from the Liberals, and the latter was a vote-catching de¬ 
vice. 


He was a Conservative but his ideas were progressive. Though 
opposed to violent changes, he was in favour of moderate reforms 
and open to conviction. He believed in benevolent legislation far 
the good of the masses, yet he did not like that they should possess 
political power. He is reported to have said, “Everything for the 
people, but nothing by the people.” 

Q. (a) Give a critical account of the Foreign Policy of Dis> 
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raeli and its effects. “Disraeli’s policy was too adventurous.” 
Comment. Or, (D.U. 1961, 1957; P.U. 1956, 1949) 

Illustrate Disraeli’s record as a Foreign Minister. 

(b) Describe Disraeli’s work and achievements or services to 
his country. Or, 

“Disraeli was the first minister since Canning, perhaps since 
Chatham, to think imperially.” Justify the remark as illustrated 
by Disraeli’s handling of the Eastern Question. 

Disraeli’s Services as Foreign Minister. His Foreign and Im¬ 
perial Policy. New Imperialism. It has been said that “the chief in¬ 
terest of Disraeli’s ministry arose from its conduct of the foreign and 
imperial affairs.” His foreign policy was spirited, vigorous and ad¬ 
venturous; it was not dilatory or unenterprising like that of Glad¬ 
stone. “If Gladstone’s imperial policy had been too supine, that of 
Disraeli was too adventurous.” Disraeli was an Imperialist, i.e., he 
was a strong advocate of imperialism. In other words, he wanted to 
extend the dominions of England and make its influence supreme 
abroad even though he might have to go to war for that purpose. 
His name has been closely associated with Imperialism. “Our duty 
is to maintain the Empire of England which can alone give it that 
ascendancy in the councils of Europe which will secure peace.” He 
wanted to interfere in European politics and make England great 
both with regard to its territories and influence. He was undoubtedly 
the pioneer of imperialism. 

Disraeli’s foreign policy was based 'upon two main aims: (1) 
To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world, and (2) to consoli¬ 
date and extend the British Empire. This he tried to achieve by 
means of a “spirited foreign policy”, the chief features of which were 
the development of Imperialism and opposition to Russia whom Dis¬ 
raeli regarded as a dangerous rival. 

He had great confidence in the destiny of the British Empire. 
He had a remarkable success in raising the status of his country and 
restoring its international prestige which it had lost since the time of, 
Palmerston. 

The following points in the foreign and imperial policy of Dis¬ 
raeli are particularly worthy of note and testify to his greatness as a 
minister and the great services he rendered to his country:— 

1. Purchase of Suez Canal Shares. In 1875, he seized the chance 
6f buying all the shares in the Suez canal that had belonged 1 to the 
Khedive of Egypt It was a brilliant stroke of policy the importance 
of which has been justified by subsequent history. By this Act, the 
Government obtained the virtual monopoly of the shortest sea route 
to India and’ the right of interference in Egyptian affair s Knglanrf 
secured control over one of the most important ocean highways of 
the world, 

“Purchase of Suez Canal shares proved to be a stroke of pro- 
jpMic genius or. Jthe. wisest stroke of his oolicv” 
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2. The Tour of the Prince of Wales , 1875. The Prince of Wales 
.undertook a tour to India in 1875 in order to flatter the pride and 
vivify the loyalty of the princes and people of India. 

3. Royal Titles Act. Disraeli passed the Royal Titles Act in 
1876. by which Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India. 
On January 18, 1877, a durbar was held at Delhi, with great pomp 
and show where it was proclaimed amidst great rejoicings that the 
Queen had assumed the title of the Empress of India. The addition 
of the title of Empress of India to the style of the Queen is a remark¬ 
able instance of his imperialism. 

4. Berlin Conference , 1878. In 1875—1876, the Bulgarians re¬ 
volted against their Turkish rulers. The revolt was suppressed by 
Turkey with great severity. Russia who was the traditional enemy 
of Turkey and the champion of Christian interests in the Balkan 
Peninsula, declared war against Turkey. The Turks were defeated 
and compelled to make great concessions to Russia by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. England could not tolerate the growth of Russian 
power and influence at the cost of Turkey. Disraeli made warlike 
preparations and compelled Russia to refer the whole question to a 
Congress of European Powers. The Congress met at Berlin and Dis¬ 
raeli ^ himself was present at the conference. Disraeli got a compre¬ 
hensive treaty drawn up very much as he wished. According to the 
terms of this Treaty (i) The Russians had to give up the idea of "big 
Bulgaria'* which was now to be divided into two parts. 

(ii) Servia, Montenegro and Roumania were to have indepen¬ 
dence. 

(iii) Russia was to get Kars and Batoum but the second one was 
not to be fortified. 

(iv) Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be governed by Austria. 

(v) Great Britain was to receive Cyprus against payment of tri¬ 
bute to Turkey. 

(vi) Turkey was to introduce reforms in Armenia. 

5. Dual Control of Egypt . The Khedive (Ruler) of Egvpt owed 
heavy sums of money to the English and French bankers. - He was 
not able to repay his debts and was almost a bankrupt. He abdicat¬ 
ed in favour of his son, and Britain and France conjointly took con¬ 
trol of Egypt and appointed ministers to organize the finances of the 
country. Thus dual control of the English and the French was estab¬ 
lished by Disraeli in Egypt. 

6. The Zulu War . The Transvaal was annexed to the British 
Empire in 1878, and as a retaliatory measure the Zulu chief Catch- 
wayo made war upon the British settlers in South Africa. In the 
beginning the English suffered reverses and were given considerable 
trouble by the Zulus, but the English came out victorious in the end 
and Zululand was annexed in 1879. 

7. War in Afghanistan . A war between England and Afghanis¬ 
tan broke out in 1878, known as the Second Afghan War. The Eng- 
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lish had to suffer great reverses and losses at the outset though they 
succeeded in the end. 

The wars in Zululand and Afghanistan lowered the prestige of 
England a good deal. Gladstone made speeches throughout the 
country against the pro-Turkish policy of Disraeli. As a result of 
this the public opinion in England turned against Disraeli and he was 
defeated in the general elections of 1880 and died the next year, ie.. 
in 1881. 

Effects of His Foreign and Imperial Policy. Disraeli was a great 
statesman and is remembered for his greatness as a party leader dM 
his foreign and imperial policy. With the exception of Peel, he was 
the greatest conservative leader of the 19th century and wielded great 
influence in his country for many years. He did much to promote 
the greatness of British Empire and recovered the international pres¬ 
tige which England had lost after the death of Palmerston. He dew- 
loped and strengthened the Empire and largely increased its influence 
and importance among European nations. Prince Bismarck, the great 
Chancellor, once said of him, “Disraeli is England.” 

DISRAELI’S WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Q. Give a careful estimate of Disraeli mentioning Ms work 
and achievements and his services to his country. 

Disraeli as a Statesman. He was really a great statesman of the 
19th century who shone as a very brilliant figure in his own country 
as well as in international politics. The possession of a vivid imagi¬ 
nation was one of the outstanding features of Disraeli. His own 
imagination helped him to appeal to the imagination of the people 
and this, combined with ambition, self-confidence, patriotism and 
political genius, made him at last in spite of his Jewish birth, w hich 
was in those days a handicap, the hero of the English masses and the 
champion of the country families and prosperous commercial classes, 
who at one time looked upon him with suspicion. 

Disraeli as a Party Leader. Disraeli’s claim to fame rests chiefly 
on his work as a party leader and on his foreign and imperial policy. 
Next to Peel, he was the greatest of the conservative leaders of the 
19th century. He taught his party to accept Parliamentary reform 
and to promote the interest of the working classes. He created the 
modem Conservative Party giving it new ideals—the Preservation of 
the Constitution and the Empire, and Social Reform. He carried 
through the Second Reform Act which made Britain a democracy. 
Under his inspired leadership conservatism became a very popular, 
almost a national creed. His reinterpretation of the conservative doc¬ 
trine enhanced its popularity. Thus he organised his party on a solid 
basis. 

Disraeli laid the foundation of the new Conservative Party. The 
new conservatism was guided by three main aims, i.e., the principles 
of new Toryism as defined by Disreali, were the following:— 

1. To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world by means 
of a bold and spirited foreign policy. This is seen in his handling 
of the Eastern Question in the Berlin Conference (1888) where he 
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was able to secure the Island of Cyprus for his country and "Peace 
vvih Honour'". 'England as a whole rejoiced to have secured peace 
and "Peace with Honour'’ as BeaconsKeld proclaimed it. 

1 To stimulate the pride of "Empire" among the British people. 
Britain was at this time industrially and commercially at its height 
and Disraeli amid favourable circumstances was able to appe.u " 
and to stimulate the pride of Empire which was beginning u> come 
to birth in Britain. 

3. To substitute social reform for political reconstruct urn. Dur¬ 
ing his premiership Disraeli passed a number of social reforms to im¬ 
prove the condition of the poor people and the labouring classes ins¬ 
tead of taking up the work of political reconstruction or introducing 
great political changes. 

Disreali as an Imperialist. It is rightly said that "the chief In¬ 
terests of Disraeli's ministry arose from its conduct of foreign and im¬ 
perial affairs/’ 

His foreign policy was bold and adventurous, and in 1874* 
Disraeli emerged as the champion of the imperial idea. The aim oi 
his foreign and imperial policy was to make the influence of Great 
Britain supreme in Europe and to extend the British Empire even 
at the risk of war. He looked upon Russia as a dangerous rival and 
so supported the Turks against the Russians in the Russio-Turkish 
War. The Russio-Turkish War 1876—1878 really shows his genius 
and diplomacy. His vigorous interference not only saved Turkish 
Empire from the ambitious designs of Russia but secured British in¬ 
terests in the East bv the acquisition of Cyprus at the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878. He increased British influence in Egvpt by buying the Khe¬ 
dive's shares in the Suez Canal, the gateway to the East. He is 
largely responsible for the beginning of the policy which made Egypt 
practically a dependency of Great Britain. He developed and streng¬ 
thened the Empire and largely increased its influence and importance 
among European nations. He upheld English interests and made 
England's power felt abroad. The period 1874—1880, i.e.. the second 
Ministry of Disraeli was in a sense the Golden Age of Tory Democra¬ 
cy. "Through his vigorous Foreign policy, he raised the prestige of 
England, checked the aggressions of Russia, restored order in the 
Turkish Empire and secure! his Eastern Empire bv the acquisition 
Cyprus/’ 

Q. Describe the evolution of Disraeli's new conservatism or 
the principle of New Toryism as defined by Disraeli. 

Ans. Please see previous Answer—Disraeli as a Party Lea¬ 
der. 

Q, “Seldom in English history have two great statesmen 
living in the same age been so different as Gladstone and Dis¬ 
raeli.” Comment. Or t 

“If Gladstone’s foreign policy had been too supine, that of 
Beaconsfield had been too adventurous.” Explain and illustrate 
the statement. Or. 
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Attempt a contrast of the character and policy of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. (P.U. 1955, 1946, ly-jjjj 

Their Character and Outlook Contrasted. “Seldom in English 
history have two men living in the same age, been so different as 
Gladstone and Disraeli.’’ Gladstone sprang from a middle 
Scottish family and possessed the unties of a true Christian, but Dis¬ 
raeli came of a Jewish family. Gladstone was educated at Eton and 
Oxford but Disraeli received no university education. Gladstone was 
the leader of the Liberals and Disraeli the leader of the Conservatives. 

“As men the two differed widely; Gladstone was always terribly 
in earnest with little or no touch of humour about him. Disraeli was 
ironical, imaginative and intensely theatrical. The one with his earn¬ 
est eloquence and strength of will could sway the people, the other 
with a lighter touch fired their zeal and kindled their imagination. 
In oratorical gift Gladstone was superior to his rival. His exquisite 
voice and exuberant rush of words overwhelmed his audience. Dis¬ 
raeli, on the other hand, was a great coiner of telling phrases and a 
master of epigrams and invectives which delighted his hearers.” 

Disraeli was adept in the art of flattery and was thus a favourite 
of the Queen. Gladstone who was skilled in the art of flattery excit¬ 
ed the Queen's disfavour. Gladstone was a devoted follower of 
the Anglican Church, while Disraeli was a Jew. Disraeli set no value 
upon religion as a creed or dogma, but Gladstone was a strong sup¬ 
porter of religion as the most important factor in politics. Gladstone 
was devoted to religion and interested in religious controversies He 
wrote religious pamphlets and notes on Homer. About Disraeli, it is 
doubtful if he had any religion at all. He wrote novels dealing with 
matters of the moment. He spent his periods of leisure in producing 
a series of brilliant novels, the best known of which are Lothair 
Endymion and Coningsby. 


Both differed even in their manners, speech, habits, dress and 
outlook Disraeli loved show and affection, whereas Gladstone was 
deep and grand and loved purity and simplicity. If Disraeli was 
showy and affected, Gladstone was simple and sincere. 


Their Policies Constrated—Foreign Policy. “If Gladstone’s for¬ 
eign policy had been too supine, that of Beaconsfield had been too 
adventurous. A remarkably wide difference separated the two states- 
men which absorbed the political interest of England during the 
period 1865—1880. The history of this great age is mainly a history 
of their rivalry. Disraeli believed in a vigorous foreign policy, Glad¬ 
stone was a pacificist and was in favour of non-intervention. 


In foreign policy Disraeli was an Imperialist, that is, his object 
was to extend the British Empire and make its power felt abroad even 
if it involved war. He wished to make the influence of Great Britain 
supreme m Europe and consolidate and extend England’s Colonial 
Empire. He supported Turkey against Russia in order to check its 
expansion. He was out to fight any country that threatened England. 
Russia s advance towards India led him to back up Turkey as a 
counterpoise to Russian aggression. He followed a vigorous “forward 
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policy" and his shrewd diplomacy won him applause. He wished to 
make England the metropolis of a great empire. Imperialism Wu s 
thus the central policy where most of his attention and energy \v Us 
concentrated. On the contrary, Gladstone was an utter failure j n 
foreign and colonial policy. Gladstone's Liberalism took Hide inter* 
eM in colonial problems, and had no definite imperial polk. 1 , it w^ s 
content to leave the colonies to go their own way. His foreign pol} Cv 
was lethargic, unadventurous and supine. Domestic legislation and 
finance were his proper province where he shone with briiiiance but 
not the foreign affairs where he could not appreciate the seriousness 
or grasp details. He tried to apply high principles to foreign politi cs 
which few people do and so he failed to secure for Great Bntuin the 
benefits which his country could otherwise have achieved. Gladstone 
was a supporter of the liberties of the nation but Disraeli was tlrs 
advocate of Imperialism. Gladstone favoured the policy of “Splendid 
Isolation" which cost England in international prestige, but Disraeli 
did not hesitate to take risks to uphold the influence of England 
abroad. On the other hand, Disraeli was the first English sLaesnm n 
since Chatham to think imperially. He taught his countrymen to be 
proud of their Empire and thought that the future of England ] u r 
beyond the seas. Disraeli is said to have brought the appeal of Ron;, 
ance to English public life. The above contrast of foreign policies 
show^ that “if Gladstone's imperial policy had been too supine, that 
of Beaconsfield had been too adventurous." 

Domestic Policy . Gladstone began as a Tory, veered to Libera], 
ism and became in the end almost a Radical. Di.-rueli was a Tory 
from the start to the finish. Gladstone was a great Liberal Reformer 
but Disraeli had not much love for reform. Gladstone was restle ss 
for reform in every branch of administration, but Disraeli was j n 
favour of reforming the condition of social workers alone for that 
would serve him as a good votc-culehing device. Disraeli had little 
constructive ability and administrative capacity, while Gladstone \y as 
a great constructive statesman and administrator, delighted in the acs 
tual work and business of administration and was at his best when 
dealing with some complicated problems of legislation and finance 
He felt a great delight in all legislation in the constructive sense, jk 
constitutional, social, and economic reforms Gladstone's name is asso¬ 
ciated with national education, reform of the Army, Parliamentary 
reforms and many other reforms. Thus we see that Gladstone^ 
Home policy was vigorous and he introduced a large number 
domestic reforms. 


As financier too, Gladstone was one of the greatest that 
land has known and Disraeli was no match for him. He was anxioiic 
to make England wealthy and to use that wealth for the uplift anri 
amelioration of the working classes. Among his financial achiev^ 
merits the foUowmg are particularly worthy of note—the Success^ 
Duty in 1853, the reduction of the income-tax on necessaries of lift, 
and paper, the establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank U8fin 
and the Post Office annuities in 1864. ' b °d 

Trade Policy. Disraeli was not in favour of free trade policy 
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He was in favour of ‘protection’ and he had offered strong opposition 
when Peel wanted to repeal Corn Laws. On the other hand, Glad¬ 
stone strongly believed in free trade and removed duties on a large 
number of articles such as paper, soaps, etc. 

EXTRA NOTE ON DISRAELI 

Disraeli's Work and Achievements in other Spheres of National 
Life.—His Personal Character and qualities. His rise to the highest 
position is a matter of great surprise particularly when he started life 
without money, without family connections and without any help from 
any other quarter. By virtue of his great personal courage and pati¬ 
ence of the highest order, he went on making efforts to rise by degrees 
higher and higher. His untiring efforts and supreme courage to face 
every difficulty enabled him to lead a great party, master a powerful 
aristocracy, sway a vast empire and make himself one of the four ot 
five personal forces in the world.” He was bold and fearless and nc 
danger was ever too great to overawe him. He would fearlessly at¬ 
tack, with perfect confidence in him, and regardless of consequ¬ 
ences, even his greatest opponent. When he had once decided tc 
follow a certain wise and well-considered course, there was nothing 
that could stand in his way. 

Founder of the new Conservative Party. Being a keen observer 
he at once felt that in view of the new social and economic forces, 
the programme of the Conservative Parly required certain necessary 
changes. 

When Disraeli laid the foundation of the new Conservative Party, 
he was guided by the following three main aims, i.e., the principles of 
New Toryism as defined by Disraeli were the following:— 

1. To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world by means 
of a bold and spirited foreign policy. 

2. To stimulate the pride of ‘Empire’ among the British people. 

3. To substitute to social reform for political reconstruction. 

The founding of a new Conservative Party is considered one of the 
great achievements of Disraeli because he placed before it a definite 
programme and also made it popular in the country. The Conserva¬ 
tive Party was built by him on the remains of the party that had been 
already wrecked by Peel and on no new material. This gives Disraeli 
a special credit. 

His Theory of Imperialism became a Tradition for the English 
people. He was a pioneer and an enthusiastic supporter of Imperial¬ 
ism or Engalnd's policy of conquest and expansion. His eagerness 
for social legislation to improve the condition of the working claSSes, 
his efforts to enhance the prestige and power of his country by fol¬ 
lowing a policy of conquest and expansion and his bold attitude with 
regard to the Eastern Question made him a very popular figure in 
England. The fact that he enjoyed full confidence of the Queen and 
that he had considerable influence with the masses gave him a unique 
position in the country. It has been beautifully said of him that he 
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"lived to he an idol and died to become a tradition", i.e., a> long as he 
lived he was an object of love and devotion for the people and when 
he died his policy of Imperialism’ became the national policy of the 
country and the leaders followed it in the spirit of a legacy. The 
leaders looked seriously at his policy of imperialism and held a num¬ 
ber of imperial conferences to consider this great legacy that he had 
left to his countrymen. His countrymen supported his imperialistic 
policy with great zeal and made use of it for furthering the imperial 
interests of England. ‘'This attitude which came to be known as Im¬ 
perialism, he developed first in his own party and then in the whole 
nation/' (Mowat). 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY: CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
GENERAL PROGRESS IN THE 19TH CENTURY 

“_ It is quite possible. That but for the lead 

taken by Castlereigh in the allied counsels, 

France would never have been reduced, to her 
ancient limits, nor Napoleon dethroned." 

—G. M. Trevelyam 

Q. Briefly review the British Foreign Policy in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Castlereigh's Foreign Policy. Castlereigh was the Foreign Sec¬ 
retary from 1812 to 1822. He took part in the Congress of Vienna 
held in 1815 to discuss the European question after the defeat of. 
Napoleon in the battle of Waterloo. He played a very significant role 
in bringing about the fall of Napoleon and that is why he was influ¬ 
ential at the Congress of Vienna. He refused to join the Holy Alli¬ 
ance formed by Russia, Prussia and Austria. He formed a Quard- 
ruple Alliance and struggled that the Congress of European Powers 
should be frequently held to discuss matters of vital importance and 
to settle disputed points in a friendly spirit and thus preserve the peace 
of Europe. His suggestion was followed and Congresses were held 
from time to time to discuss important problems. Consequently three 
important Congresses were held between 1815 to 1822 known as the 
Congress of Aix-La-Chapelle, Congress of Troppau and the Congress 
of Verona. He always insisted on the principle of non-intervention. 
The Congresses, however, could not serve very useful purpose as they 
were not in tune with the spirit of the times. The powers did not 
truly represent the peoples and the States were in no sense representa¬ 
tives of the races. Castlereigh’s influence always worked on the side 
of autocracy and he was strongly opposed to new ideas of reform 
and progress. His mind failed him and he brought about his end by 
committing suicide in 1822. 

Those, who know Castlereigh more closely, said of him that he 
was a calm, quiet and passionless man. “He is so cold that nothing 
can warm him,” said Lord Cornwallis about Castlereigh. He enjoy¬ 
ed great reputation among the diplomats of the world, but he was 
neither a speaker nor a debator. 

Canning’s Foreign Policy. After the death of Castlereigh, Can¬ 
ning became the Foreign Secretary in 1822. He was a brilliant orator 
and a practical statesman. He had intense love for his country and 
he aimed at promoting the interests of England and keeping peace. 
He wanted to keep England out of continental complications unless 
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its interests were involved. His foreign policy was based on the prin¬ 
ciple of "Non-interventions*'. He strongly maintained that each Slate 
should have complete control oxer its affairs and manage them with¬ 
out interference on the part of any other State. 'I here should be ab¬ 
solutely no external interference in the internal a!fairs and manage¬ 
ment of any State. He sympathised with the Spaniard* in their desire 
for constitutional government. He helped the colonic* in South Ame¬ 
rica in their struggle with Spain for freed*Mm and recognized their 
independence. He recognized the independence of Buenos Aire.% 
Mexico and Columbia, jf ranee and Spain wanted to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Portugal about succession a= the throne, but Can¬ 
ning sent a British force to Li>bon and checked the attempted inter¬ 
ference of France and Spain. He always s.ormathoed with those who 
struggled for liberty and wanted to establish'constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 

His foreign policy was bold and vigorous and he naJe Fngkmd^ 
influence felt in the Council of Europe. 

Palmerston's foreign /'. »/:Vy. He was a great f uve in British 
foreign polities from ISoo to 1800. During these thirty-live years the 
foreign policy of England lay in the charge of Lord Palmerston. He 
followed a vigorous and adventurous foreign policy. He was an cnenp 
of despotism and a friend of the cause of liberty and constitutional 
government. Jn his foreign policy he followed three general princi¬ 
ples: {1) to extend the power and prestige of Great Britain in 
Europe; (2) to help the cause of liberty and help nations in gaining 
freedom and establishing constitutional government; (3> to protect 
Turkey against the ambitious schemes of Russia. He wanted to main¬ 
tain the integrity of Turkey in the Eastern Question. 

"Palmerston's chief contribution to the development of English 
history lay in his vigorous foreign policy. He was an ardent nation¬ 
alist and tried to raise the prestige of England abroad. He made the 
influence of England felt in the Councils of Europe. He followed 
in the footsteps of Pitt the Younger in his attitude towards the East¬ 
ern Question. He realized the danger of the aggressive policy of 
Russia which was trying to expand to the South at the expense of 
Turkey. This threatened the supremacy of England in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. Therefore. Palmerston tried to support the cause of' 
Turkey against Russia. Palmerston genuinely sympathised with the 
constitutional and liberal movements abroad, but his policy of "‘sense¬ 
less and spiritless menaces” was of no avail against the diplomacy of 
Bismarck.” 

Gladstone's Foreign Policy . His foreign policy was not to en¬ 
tangle England in any continental war. He insisted on the principle 
of non-intervention and intensely disliked interfering with the affairs 
of other countries. His policy was a peace policy which was not 
liked by the people. His policy was unenterprising and his methods 
were dilatory. It was on account of this weak foreign policy that he’ 
had to resign each time he was a Prime Minister. His strong adher¬ 
ence to the policy of non-interference and neutrality weakened the 
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position of England and allowed its power and prestige to suffer im¬ 
mensely. 

Disraeli’s Foreign rolicy. Disraeli was just the opposite of 
Gladstone in foreign policy. Gladstone’s foreign policy was weak 
and unenterprising but that of Disreali was vigorous and enterprising. 
Gladstone insisted on the principles of non-interference and neutral¬ 
ity, but Disraeli was an imperialist, i.e., he wanted to extend the 
dominion and influence of Great Britain in other parts of the world. 
■His name is closely associated with imperialism, that is, he was in 
favour of the policy of intervention and extension of the territories 
and influence of Great Britain. While Gladstone was unadventurous, 
aye find that Disraeli's ambition was to put Britain at the head of a 
strong empire so that her position in politics or in commerce might 
act be shaken. 

Balkans and the British Foreign Policy. England was anxious 
Id counteract Russian designs on Turkey and thus check its advance 
into, the Balkan Peninsula. If Russia had advanced into the Balkan 
Peninsula that would have endangered England’s Eastern possessions, 
especially India. It was with a view to checking the growing power 
■of Russia over the Turkish empire that the Crimean War was waged. 
At first England tried to avert war by means of diplomacy, but when 
she saw that the Turkish fleet had been destroyed at Sinhope by the 
Russians, she came to the rescue of Turkey and declared war against 
Russia. Again it was with the same object in view that Disraeli insis¬ 
ted upon a revision of Sanstefano Treaty (1879) by a congress of 
European powers. 

Asia and the British Foreign Policy. England waged war with 
‘China in 1840, as some Chinese officials ill-treated the British traders. 
The result of this war was that China ceded Hong Kong to England 
.and opened some ports to English trade. 

In 1857 England and France again waged war against China to 
'extend European influence in China. 

The British Government strengthened her frontiers in India for 
■fear of Russian invasion. 

Affairs in South Africa. The Boers continued to ill-treat for¬ 
eigners who had been attracted to Transvaal by the discovery of gold 
mines. This led to the Boer War and later on to the Zulu War. The 
Boers continual a guerilla warfare till peace was concluded. In 1906 
•the South African States were granted representative government but 
three years later. Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free 
State were united together under a federal government known as the 
South African Republic. 

Foreign Policy with regard to Egypt and Soudan. Ismail Pasha 
who became Khedive was very extravagant and so he sold his Suez 
•Canal shares. The British Prime Minister Disraeli purchased a large 
number of these shares in 1875, and thus laid the foundation of the 
British influence in Egypt. Egypt was growing financially weak and 
'moreover it was the highway to India; so France and England set up 



u dual control over Egypt in 1876. The Egyptians were opposed to 
this control and revolted. The English alcnc pat down ihc revolt: 
<ne Trench gave England no help in suppressing the revolt. Egypt 
wu' placed under the British protectorate. ~ ° 

In 1883, Soudan rose in revolt under a religious fa"'tic who call¬ 
ed himself the Muhdi. The Egyptian Governnient sent an army to 
crush the revolt but the Egyptian army was completely destroyed. 
Lord Kitchner. however, defeated the successor of the Mahd: at"the 
battle of Obdurman in IMP. Soudan was then nut under tire joint 
•control of Egypt and Britain. 

Q. Mention briefly the important reforms and general pro¬ 
gress made by England during Queen Victoria’s reign or the lat¬ 
ter half of the 19th century. 

Describe the scientific, literary and cultural activities of the 
•Victorian Age’. ;l\r. I),I : . 193*2 

‘ The Victorian Age was a century of hope”. It was also an 
era of crowded activity in political, economic, social and intellec¬ 
tual sphere.” Discuss. 

Consider whether the reign of Queen Victoria can rightly be 
called ‘A Great Age'. > i’.T. 1 1938 1 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS 

(i) The Chartist Movement or Chartism. The First Reform 
Act of 1832 had given the middle classes a share in the government 
but had not affected the position of the working classes. Artisans and 
labourers were still over-worked and under-paid, and the parliamen¬ 
tary legislation had done very little to improve their condition. Think¬ 
ing that in the representation in Parliament lay the remedy for all 
their miseries, the industrial and labouring classes agitated for poli¬ 
tical reforms, and the popular agitation thus begun was known as the 
Chartist Movement. 

The movement lasted for about ten years (1838—1848). It had. 
however, periods of quiet, followed by those of activity. Judged bv 
immediate result, the movement totally failed, but in course of time 
the demands of the Chartists were secured. 

(ii) The Second Reform Act of 1867. This Act recognised the 
political importance of the working classes. It placed the borough 
franchise on the sure foundation of household suffrage. “It gave the 
vote to all men who maintained household and paid rates and taxes. 
Tn other words, the Bill enfranchised the artisans in the towns, thus 
putting ultimate power in the hands of the common people in the 
cities.” 

(iu) The Ballot Act of 1872. In 1872, the Ballot Act made 
voting at elections secret and thus decreased the danger of intimida¬ 
tion and bribery. 

(iv) The Third Reform Act of 1884. England, became a 
thorough democracy. It placed the county and borough franchise 
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on the same footing. Tt enfranchised the agricultural labourers and 
thus remedied the deficiency in the Bill of 1867. “This gave votes to 
very many workmen and labourers even in small villages. The Re¬ 
form Acts of 1867 and 1885 added three million voters to the old 
455.000 voters and it was said that democracy had at last entered the 
kingdom." 

(v) The Redistribution of Seats, Act, 1885. This Act distributed 
parliamentary seats on the principle of proportionate representation 
to population. The seats were distributed in such a way that almost 
all counties and boroughs became single-member constituencies. 
Equal electoral districts were thus established. 

Industrial Reforms—Repeal of the Corn Laws. On account of 
the Corn Laws the price of bread was high. All classes except the 
land-owners were discontented. In 1838, an Anti-Corn Law League 
was formed in Manchester to bring about the abolition of all duties 
upon corn. Peel reduced some duties in 1841 and abolished some 
in 1842. Early in 1846, Sir Robert Peel had to introduce a Bill for 
the repeal of the Corn Law. 

Bank Act. In 1844. Peel had a Bank Act passed, which defined 
the principles of British banking, and by so doing contributed to the 
country’s prosperity. 

Social Reforms.—Mines and Factory Acts. A Commission was 
appointed in 1840 to enquire into the conditions of work in the mines. 
Their report revealed a horrible state of things. Women and child¬ 
ren were working underground for thirteen to fourteen hours a day. 
often half-naked. The Mines Act of 1842 forbade the employment 
underground of women or of boys under ten years of age. 

The Factory Act of 1844 forbade the employment of children 
under nine in factories, limited the hours of older children, and re¬ 
quired employers to take precautions against accidents. Similar Acts 
jn 1847 and 1850 made still further reductions in hours of labour and 
insisted also on the fencing of machinery to prevent accidents. The 
age of boys at which they could enter the mines was raised from ten 
to fourteen. In 1880, employers were made liable for accidents to 
their employees while at work. A Factory Act in 1891 prohibited 
the employment of children below the age of eleven, and reduced the 
hours of work for women. A Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
passed in 1879. 

Co-operative Societies. In 1844 a number of Rochdale workers 
decided to buy goods for sale among themselves at ordinary shop 
prices, and then to divide the profits at fixed intervals among them¬ 
selves. Their little society had expanded into the great co-operative 
societies of to-day. 

Trade Unions. The Trade Unions had existed long before 
but it was after the Reform Bill of 1867 that Gladstone’s government 
passed the Trade Union Act of 1871 which, for the first time, recog- 
nized Trade Unions as legal bodies. By another Act in 1875 peaceful 
picketing was made legal. 
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effects of the u>e of chloroform. The use of this drug helped to per¬ 
form operations painlessly. Pasteur, a French chemist, made experi¬ 
ments which eventually led to the adoption of insulation. Lister, a 
areal English surgeon, discovered the use of antiseptics such as carbo¬ 
lic acid to keep the wound free from germs. R t »ss discovered that 
malaria was due to the bite nf the mosquito. Malaria was the most 
widespread of tropica! diseases. The discovery of the use of X-rays 
was another great achievement in medical science. These discoveries 
produced revolutionary changes in medical line. 

Useful Inventions. Many useful inventions were made in differ¬ 
ent parts of the world without which modern life would not have 
been possible. Among others we may note the bicycle, the camera, 
gas and electric light, the telephone and the typewriter. We must 
however, remember that these inventions were made by the scientists 
of different countries including England and the people during the 
Victorian Age could make use of these inventions. It ha* been aptly 
remarked that the Victorian Age, if it lives in history as distinct epoch 
will do because of its science rather than its politics." The progress 
that England made in Science in the age of Victoria was far greater 
than politics. 

Literary activities 

Progress in Literature. England made a remarkable progress 
in literature. Poetry of excellent order was produced. Wordsworth, 
a great singer of nature, started a new school called "the Lake 
School.” Coleridge, Robert Southey, Byron, Shelley and Keats were 
eminent poets of the first part of the 19th century. After the First 
Reform Act was passed in 1832, another school of young poets made 
its appearance. These poets wrote not only on Nature and Beauty 
but on all problems touching modern life and morality. Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Mathew Arnold and Mrs. Browning (the last two 
were great disciples of Wordsworth) wrote poetry of high rank. 

The century in no way lagged behind in prose. Hallam, Green, 
Stubbs and Macaulay took up History seriously. The great novelists 
of the time were Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Charles Dickens, Cap¬ 
tain Marryat and others. Other good prose writers were Thomas 
De Quincey, Lamb, Hazlitt and others. Ruskin, Carlyle and later 
on Froude belonged to a new school of Reformers who appreciated 
what was good and condemned all that was bad and immoral. 

Cultural Activities 

Progress of Education. In 1839 State grant was increased to en¬ 
courage elementary education. The Elementary Education Act of 
1870 empowered the School Boards to compel the parents to send 
their children to school. The Free Education Act of 1890 made ele¬ 
mentary education free and compulsory. 

Religious Toleration . Toleration was given to the Catholics. 
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In 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed. The Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation Act was passed in 1829. In 1871 religious tests were 
abolished in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, so 
that a Churchman, a Dissenter, a Catholic could enter and study there. 

The Evangelical Revival. The word ‘Evangelical’ means ac¬ 
cording to Gospel teaching. The Evangelical Revival was the most 
powerful religious movement in England since the Reformation. This, 
religious movement was an attempt to persuade the people to lead 
a life based on the teachings of Gospel. The people improved then- 
moral standard of life and began to shun evils of the age. Christianity 
was revived in its true form. 

Humanitarian Movement. With the revival of Christianity, there 
was a marked growth of the humane spirit. The humanitarian move¬ 
ment or the spirit of social reform was the direct result of the Evan¬ 
gelical revival. Both Wilberforce, who was instrumental in the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery and Lord Shaftesbury the hero of the factory-reform 
were prominent Evangelicals. Wilberforce and abolition of slavery. 
1833; Russel’s Acts of 1837 and 1841 abolishing death penalty for all 
but the gravest crimes; Shaftesbury's Act of 1840 for boy chimney¬ 
sweeper: Act of 1842 prohibiting women working in mines; Cardwell's 
abolition of flogging in the army in peace-time, 1868 are among the 
many social reforms carried out in that period. There was a steady 
growth of the humane spirit which marked the legislation of the age. 
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A NEW ECONOMIC POLICY: ORIGIN AND 
EXTENSION OF FREE TRADE 

''The prosperity <.■<’ a toumry «onid he attained 
only hy a policy n 1 ' jree trade. ' 

—Ssuih 

Q. How and why did Great Britain become a Free Trade* 
country in the nineteenth century? Or, 

i’.r. 2 s#r»i*. w.n. ic:-m. \m. 

Describe the steps by which England gave up the policy of 
protection and adopted the 'open door' principle in the system at 
foreign trade. Or, 

Narrate the circumstances that led England to adopt a Free 
Trade Policy. 

Free Trade and Protection. Free Trade put English and foreign 
.shipping on the same footing as regards the currying of goods; and 
this part of its policy had already been obtained during the reign of 
George IV. when the enlightened policy of Huskisson secured the 
repeal of Cromwell's Navigation Act of 1651. Free Trade also stands 
for the free exchange of goods between countries without tariffs, and 
without restrictions either impending or delaying the exchange. This 
second part of the Free Trade policy is opposed to Protectionism 
which advocates restrictions on imported goods, either by tariffs, or 
by way of laws to impede or delay the importation of foreign goods 
in order to protect the home producer. 

Influence of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations". In 1776, 
Adam Smith first enunciated the gospel of Free Trade in his Wealth 
of Nations, refuting the Mercantile Theory by which statesmen were 
then guided. He said, “the prosperity of a country could be attained 
only by a policy of free trade." He showed that since international 
trade is only a form of barter, the more prosperous nations are the 
better for their neighbours. Moreover, he argued that national well¬ 
being is best served" by the free operation of Trade with the minimum 
of governmental interference by duties or bounties. The following are 
the main stages in the development of Free Trade policy of Great 
Britain during the 19th century:— 

(i) Pitt the Younger and Free Trade. Pitt the Younger was 
profoundly influenced by Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations advocat¬ 
ing a policy of Free Trade. In 1785. Pitt wanted to give effect to 
an important measure in the direction of Free Trade between England 
and Ireland but he had to drop it on account of the strong opposition 
of the manufacturers. In 1786. he brought about a commercial 
treaty with France, and also simplified the Book of Rates, making 
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.smuggling unprofitable. The commercial treaty with France based 
on the principles of Free Trade pioved satisfactory and it led to the 
.commercial prosperity of England. Pitt was now thoroughly assur¬ 
ed that England could become more prosperous if the tariff was low. 

(ii) Huskisson and Free Trade. As President of the Board of 
Trade, Huskisson introduced the undermentioned reforms, helping the 
.growth of free trade:— 

(a) He modified by relaxing the Navigation Acts in 1823. By 
this, ships of other countries could bring goods to England if those 
.countries permitted goods of England to be imported by English ships. 

(b) The customs laws were simplified. 

(c) The duties on raw materials imported for English manufac¬ 
ture, notably wool, and silk, together with coal, were reduced. 

(d) By an Act of 1825, duties on important manufactures were 
brought down to an average of about thirty per cent. 

(e) All restrictions upon exports—whether of raw materials or 
manufactures of labour—were abolished. 

(f) In 1833 duties on certain articles were abolished altogether 
-and the rates were lowered on about 700 articles. 

(g) He passed a law declaring that combination of workmen was 
mot illegal. 

Both imports and exports increased and the prosperity of the 
country grew. 

(iii) Peel’s Free Trade Policy. Peel successfully continued the 
work of Huskisson in the direction of Free Trade. He swept away 
duties by the hundreds. He reduced or abolished the custom duties 
on 750 articles out of 1,200 in 1842. 

In 1844 all export duties, and duties on raw materials were 
.given up. The leaders of the Manchester School established the Anti- 
Corn Law League and carried on vigorous agitation to compel the 
Government to accept the principles of Free Trade. Trade and indus¬ 
try of the country could not flourish under the system of heavy duties. 
There was general depression in the country when Peel ramp, to 
power. The only way to come out of the financial troubles was to 
lower the tariffs and revive trade. Consequently as said above. Peel 
abolished the duties on a large number of articles and reduced thpm 
on a still larger number. 

The Anti-Corn Law League was still carrying on its agitation. 
The potato crop of Ireland failed ih 1845. Moreover, England was 
no longer an agricultural country. It was impossible for England to 
be self-supporting. Peel thought that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was the only rational course. This step was taken by him success¬ 
fully (m 1846) in spite of the opposition of his colleagues. In other 
words. Peel established Free Trade in corn. Free Trade in sugar was 
■established in 1854 and in timber in 1860. 

(iv) Repeal of the Navigation laws. The Navigation Laws 
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•\ } (dad nr,u I yet: 7 nJc. The work of Free Trade, start¬ 
ed b> Huxv-son and eomdnuea b} Peel successfully concluded 
by Gladstone. He abolished duties on more than one hundred arti- 
ctes in his budget of 1^53 and an about four hundred articles in his 
budget of iSnl Only a few articles were Jell where duty was im¬ 
posed, nave as a \va\ of raising revenue than for proteeth e reasons. 
Great Britain had become definitely and anmistakuby a finMledged 
free-trade country. 

Abandonment of tree-Trade P<>liey ami Adoption nj Projection* 
At the end of the l^th century. a reaction started against Free Trade. 
The competition in agricultural products and other goods led to the 
lowering of the prices and this brought about a great depression in 
ihe counin. France. German} ur.d some of the colonies of Great 
Britain had adopted the policy of protection. England wanted more 
money, not to lug behind other nations in keeping armaments, and on 
account of recent social legislation it had to provide relief to the work¬ 
ers. For all these reasons England had to think seriously on adopt¬ 
ing the policy of protection and reimposing duties which it had al¬ 
ready abolished. 

Joseph Chamberlain was strongly in favour of protection and 
advocated a thorough-going taritT reform—all round “protection'"— 
to prevent foreign countries from competing with British-made goods 
in the home market. After the Great War, there was a clamour for 
protecting British Trade and consequently in 1921 duties were impos¬ 
ed on certain articles, and in 1927 duties were imposed on many other 
articles. The British Government had to abandon the Free-Trade 
policy and established a full-fledged system of Imperial Preference 
and Protection by the Ottawa Conference in 1932. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION 

‘The results of the interference of England in 
the East were more momentous than the results 
of her interference in Spain .” 

—Gardiner 

Q. What exactly do you understand by the term “Eastern 
Question’? What was the trend of the British foreign policy to¬ 
wards the problem from the time of Mehmet Ali till the Treaty of 
Berlin? Or, (P.IL 1946, 1939, 1937- D.U. 1955, 1949) 

Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to have 
brought back 'Peace with Honour’ from Berlin. Or, (1952) 

Discuss the policy of Disraeli towards Turkey and give the 
arguments of Gladstone’s opposition. Or, (1953) 

Discuss the attitude of Great Britain towards the Eastern 
Question from 1856 to 1878. (1954) 

Meaning of the Eastern Question . Turkey, then known as “the 
Sick-man of Europe/’ began to grow weak towards the end of the 
18th century and the nationalities under it began to revolt for their 
independence. The slow dissolution of the Turkish Empire gave 
rise to a series of international problems, for European Powers had 
conflicting interests in Turkey. The European Powers had a deep in¬ 
terest in the problems arising from the dismemberment of Turkey, 
because the Turkish Empire served as a key to the East and it gave 
Russia a passage to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Russia was anxious to make itself powerful by occupying seve¬ 
ral parts of the Turkish Empire; particularly, it wanted to strengthen 
its hold on the Balkan Peninsula and England’s Asian possessions. 
The growth of Russian power and fc influence in the Near East would 
endanger the British supremacy in the East and thus upset the bal¬ 
ance of power. England was, therefore, anxious to check the ambi¬ 
tious designs and. aggressive policy of Russia. The various problems 
that arose from time to time in connection with Turkey in Europe on 
account of the divergent and diametrically opposite interests of the 
European Powers,, are collectively known as the Eastern Question. 
4 'A11 these ambitious and counter-ambitious, rivalries and intrigues 
are collectively known as the Eastern Question as England feared that 
Russia wanted to interfere with her interests in the East.” 

Another historian says like this: European statesmen began tc 
talk of Turkey as a very 'sick man’ and to discuss the best way to 
dispose of the sick man’s estates after his death. This was the 
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Que-ti* n int * pr- minenee. I lie Greek* rcbeded the 'L.:ki-h 

tyranny and declared war on lurkc : ,. C'uMlereigh win was again*} 
t. v :e p• Toy of interfering in ihe micro.! a;:’;, 1 :* n I urke : . related to 
gi>e any help to Greece, hot he was quite c**n.Ncio».s «T the signibcance 
of the Eastern Question. in I N22. Canning became ho reign Secretary. 
F< / some time. Canning stood aside ana ajlowed the Greek- to right 
out their cause. But when the combined forces of Turkey and Egypt 
were crushing Greek resistance. Canning changed ho mind and >ided 
with France and Russia l\ ■ r the protection of the Check-. The com¬ 
bined armies of England. France and Rtoda defeated and destroyed 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleet at the Bn.tie of Na\arir\ This \ic- 
tor ; of the Allie.* practically secured ihe in dependence of Greece wh'eh 
Turkey recounted in IS2‘*. 

2. Russia and the Eastern Qncsilau Mehmet A!i, the Viceroy 
of Egypt under the Sultan of Turkey, sought to become the indepen¬ 
dent rider of Turkey and Syria. Mehmet AH conquered Sy ria. defea¬ 
ted the Sultan and threatened Constantinople. *lhe Sultan a.-ked for 
Rupiahs help again>t Mehmet All In return. Rioda secured passage 
in the Dardanelles and Turkey became a \a.ssai of Russia. Increase 
of Russian power and influence sermush threatened the British inter¬ 
est^ in the Mediterranean and the En-l. England stood aloof though 
it protested. 

3. Conflict Between Fyyy ■/ and Turkey. In Ik.vh Mehmet Aii 
of Egypt again attacked the Sultan of Turkey. Mehmet Ali was 
helped by France as she was anxious to de\elop her influence in 
Egypt. Palmerston, the English Foreign Minister, on the other hand, 
wanted to maintain the integrity of Turkey and formed a Quadruple 
Alliance to defeat the ambitious designs of Mehmet Ali and France. 
The members of the Quadruple Alliance, thus formed, were England, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria. Russia joined for two reasons—she was 
afraid of England's hostility and she was not in favour of the growth 
of French influence in Egy pt, Mehmet Ali was defeated and by the 
.Treaty* of London (1841). the following conditions were agreed 
upon:— 

(i) Syria, conquered by Mehmet Ali, was given back to the Sul¬ 
tan of Turkey. 

( ii) Mehmet Ali was recognised as an independent ruler of 
Egypt* 

(iii) Russia gave back to Turkey the concessions that she had 
received from her some time back. 

(iv) The Sultan agreed to keep a British Ambassador in Turkey. 

The integrity of Turkey was preserved and she was no longer 
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under Russian vassalage. The English influence became predominant 
at Constantinople ana Turkey was henceforward to be protected by 
Concert of Europe. It was a unique achievement of Palmersion. 

4. The Crimean War t, 1 S5 h—1856 ).—England Helped Turkey 
Against Russiu. Nicholas 1, the Czar of Russia, was very anxious 
expand his power over the Turkish Empire and thus wanted a pre¬ 
text. He claimed the right of protecting the interests of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey and picked up a quarrel with the Sultan about 
the custody of the holy places at Jerusalem. The Sultan refused to 
entertain the Czar’s demands, whereupon Russian Army occupied the 
Turkish dominions of Moldavia and Wallachia. At the defeat of the 
Turkish fleet by the Russians, England and France joined hands to 
rescue Turkey and checkmate Russia. The Allies emerged victorious 
and Turkey was again put on her legs. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed in 1856, Russia was compelled not 
to re-fortify Sebastopol and not to maintain a war fleet in the Black 
Sea. Russia had to evacuate the land occupied by her during the 
war. Turkey’s independence was recognised and she was admitted 
into the Concert of Europe. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Russo-Turkish War (1877) 
with special reference to the Treaty of BerLn (1878). t 

Q. Write a note on the Treaty of Berlin with special refer¬ 
ence to its criticism. Or, 

Q. Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to 
have brought back “Peace with Honour from Berlin.” 

Russo-Turkish War, 1877. In 1876, the inhabitants of the Tur¬ 
kish provinces of Bosinia and Herzegovina rose in revolt against the 
Turks, on account of the oppression of the tax-gatherers and the tyran¬ 
nical rule. Unrest spread rapidly throughout Balkans and the little 
principality of Serbia declared war on Turkey in defence of her fel¬ 
low Christians. Further insurrections in Bulgaria were put down by 
the Turks with such brutality that the news of the “Bulgarian atroci¬ 
ties” sent a thrill of horror throughout Europe. Russia now interfer¬ 
ed and presented an ultimatum to Turkey. But at this stage Eng¬ 
land, ever suspicious of Russia, threw in her influence on the side of 
Turkey. The British fleet was sent to the Dardenelles, and matters 
looked very serious. Despite a gallant resistance at Plewna, the 
Turkish armies were over-whelmed and the Russian armies pushed- 
on towards Constantinople. The Turks were compelled to make 
peace, and by the Treaty of San Stephano the Balkan provinces be¬ 
came virtually independent, while a large new State of Bulgaria, i.e.. 
Big Bulgaria was created under Russian protection. This would have 
increased the influence of Russia in the Balkans. England threatened 
Russia with war unless the Treaty of San Stephano was revised. Eng¬ 
land now made preparations for war, but this was fortunately averted 
through the efforts of Bismark, who invited the European Powers to 
a conference at Berlin. The result was the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

Terms of the Treaty of Berlin (1878). The Russo-Turkish War 
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of 1 <<77 led to the ultimate defeat of Turkey by Ru>>ia and the Treat) 
of San Stephan*> which sought to increase the power and influence of 
Russia tremendiuisi) in the Balkans. Disraeli could n^i t-derate ihi, 
for the growing strength of Rusva would positively harm :he interests 
of England. He made preparations for war with Russia unless the 
Treat) of San Siephuno was revised in a general Congress of Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

A Congress was held at Berlin in which the representatives of 
German); Austria, Russia. Britain and Turkey participated and 
which was presided over by Bismark of German); Disraeli himself 
attended the Congress. The following were the main terms of the 
Treat) of Berlin: — 

1. 'Big Bulgaria" was divided into three parts—one part of it, 
that is, Macedonia was given to Turke), second part was made a 
Turkish protectorate with the name of Eastern Rumelia and the third 
one was allowed to remain the independent stale of Bulgaria. 

2. Montenegro, Serbia and Romania were declared independent 
of Turkey. 

3. Austria was to occupy and administer the two important Tur¬ 
kish Provinces of Bosnia nd Herzegovina (whose revolt had begun 
the Russo-Turkish War). These provinces w r ere not to he annexed. 

4. Russia received back Besserabia (which she had ceded to Tur¬ 
key in 1856) and some territories in Asia Minor. 

5. England secured the control of the island of Cyprus. Disraeli 
wanted it to be used as an eastern naval base. 

6. Turkev promised to carry out reforms immediately in its do¬ 
minions and give a better treatment to her subjects. 

7. Integrity of Turkey was solemnly guaranteed by the European 
powers. 

Criticism of the Berlin Settlement 

One Side of the Picture . Disraeli and his Conservative Party re¬ 
garded it as a "'Peace with Honour” and a great success of their dip¬ 
lomatic skill. They argued that the influence of Russia was checked 
in Balkans. The European power of Turkey was restored, England 
was once again the predominant power in the Councils of Europe. 
Russia alone could not interfere in the affairs of Turkey as it liked 
and that several parts of the European Turkey inhabited by Christian 
population were granted Independence. 

Other Side of the Picture . Gladstone and his Liberal Party con¬ 
demned the Berlin Treaty and criticised it very adversely. They were 
strongly of opinion that the Berlin Settlement never provided a cor¬ 
rect and permanent solution of the Eastern Question. Misgoverned 
provinces, were shamefully handed back to a tyrant power so that it 
was a clear violation of the principle of nationality and pregnant with 
great dangers. Even Lord Salisbury, Disraeli's Foreign Secretary, 
present at the Berlin Congress, confessed some years afterwards that 
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‘we had backed the wrong horse in supportng Turkey.’ Apparently 
it seemed that England was a great gainer in the Treaty but in fact 
it was not so. The Treaty proved to be full of disappointments and 
miscalculations as its subsequent history shows that it created great 
troubles in the future and it was responsible for Balkan wars and the 
World War I of 1914. Let us see how the Treaty worked: 

The two Bulgarias formed the Bulgarian Union under the same 
ruler in 1885 in open defiance of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Greece and Serbia were constantly anxious to find an opportunity 
to add territory which had been originally ceded to them. 

Turkey never carried out the reforms in her territory nor she 
gave better treatment to her subjects. She had been saved by Bri¬ 
tain in 1878 but she declared war on Britain in 1914. 

Cyprus was not used as a first class naval base on account of the 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over to Austria for admin¬ 
istration but they were annexed by Austria in 1907. Serbia and Rus¬ 
sia became hostile to Austria for this unjust and highhanded act. 
The assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria by a Serbian 
ultimately brought about World War 1 (1914), which caused incalcu¬ 
lable loss of men and money and which disastrously affected the whole 
world. 

Thus the Treaty of Berlin proved a sad failure. Its terms were 
never honestly carried out. It gave rise to many complications and 
ended in great troubles for humanity at large. 

Q. “The Near and Far Eastern Policy of England has been 
directed towards combating Russia’s designs.” Comment. 

The Near East. The slow dissolution of the Turkish Empire gave 
rise to international problems generally known as the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion. All the European nations were interested in the affairs of the 
Turkish Empire. Russia wanted to increase her own influence at 
the cost of this Empire while England wanted to maintain her inte¬ 
grity and thus check Russian designs in that direction. England was 
interested because Russian supremacy in the Near East would threa¬ 
ten her in the Far East, viz., India. Hence England’s main interest 
lay in maintaining a balance of power by checking Russian designs 
in the Turkish Empire. The Tsar, on the other hand, wanted the 
European Powers including England to agree to a sort of division of 
the Sick man of Europe” (Turkey), but England’s interference and 
strong refusal checked her designs. 

In the 19th century the Turkish rulers became somewhat oppres¬ 
sive and their Christian subjects of Greece revolted against them. 
Russia, thereupon, took up the cause of the Greeks against Turkey. 
Ihe English people declared that Russia’s interest in Greece was due 
to her wish to extend her power on the ruins of the Turkish Empire. 
They therefore maintained that Turks ought to be supported as the 
surest means of checking Russian aggrandisement. Canning, however. 
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wanted to proceed in a more diplomatic way. He made a treat} with 
Russia and France to mediate between Turkey and Greece." The 
Turks i el used to observe the armistice as proposed by the allied 
powers and so war was declared. The Turkish Hen was defeated 
at Navarino in 1827 and the Turks submitted. This paved the way 
for the independence of Greece. Canning's policy thus re.- ion..] Eng¬ 
land’s pestige in Europe, saved the complete dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire as well as checked Russian aggrandisement in the 
Near East. 

Next Stage. The next important stage in the Near Eastern 
Question is the Crimean War of 1854—1856. Nicholas i, like his 
predecessor, was anxious to extend his influence over the Turkish 
Empire and so picked up a quarrel with Turkey. He stood as the 
champion of the Christian subjects of the Sultan and quarrelled with 
the Sultan about the custody of 'he holy places at Jerusalem. The 
Sultan, however, refused his demands whereupon Russian armies 
occupied the Turkish dominions cf Moldavia and Walluchia. This 
alarmed the Western Powers and England and France now tried to 
avert war by diplomatic and peaceful means. But Russian victory 
over the Turkish fleet at Sinope made the chances of peaceful settle¬ 
ment vanish. England and France, thereupon, declared war against 
Russia. In the end Russia was defeated and compelled to sign the 
Treaty of Paris by which she agreed not to re-fortifv Sebastopol and 
not to maintain a war fleet in the Black Sea. Thus England succeed¬ 
ed in checking Russian designs in the Near East and kept Tuikey free 
from any European interference. 

But the Treaty of Paris did not prove lasting. In 1875 the 
Christian subjects of Turkey again revolted and, as usual, Russia once 
more took up their cause and declared wai against the Sultan in 
1878. A Russian army invaded Turkey and even advanced up to 
Constantinople. The Turks, in their distress, concluded the Treaty 
of San Stefano with Russia. But the terms imposed on the Turks by 
the Russians were hostile to British interests and Disraeli demanded 
that the treaty should be submitted to the consideration of European 
Congress. To enforce his demand Disraeli also despatched the Bri¬ 
tish fleet* to the Sea of Marmora and sent Indian troops to Malta. 
Tliis warlike attitude of England forced Russia tc yield and a Con¬ 
gress was held at Berlin to settle the Turkish Question. The Treaty 
of Berlin granted independence to most of the Christian States. Eng¬ 
land got Cyprus on the condition of protecting Turkish dominions in 
Asia and paying annual tribute. Thus Russian designs were success¬ 
fully checked in the Near East by England. 

The Far East. We now turn to the Far East, i.e., Indian Em¬ 
pire. Having been unsuccessful in the Near East, Russia now turn¬ 
ed her attention against India. Tn 1839, the First Afghan War broke 
out in India. The frontiers of the Russian Empire and the British 
Empire at the beginning of the 19th century, were some 2.000 miles 
apart, but, gradually towards the end of the century they came quite 
close. Afghanistan was regarded by the British as a buffer state bet¬ 
ween their own empire and Russian empire and each tried to secure 
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the goodwill of the ruler. Matters began to look critical in 1837 when 
the Shah of Persia, helped by Russia, attacked Herat, a great strong¬ 
hold in North-west Afghanistan. The attack, however, failed and 
Russian agents now usurped the throne of Afghanistan. The First 
Afghan War, though it completely failed, secured a friendly Afghan 
ruler and thus checked Russian designs in the East for the time being. 

The third quarter of the 19th century again saw the advance of 
Russia towards India. Russia once more began to intrigue with the 
rulers of Afghanistan and this led to the Second Afghan War (1878— 
1880) which began soon after the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878. The British forces were, however, successful in ousting Rus¬ 
sian influence. The new Amir, Abdur Rehman, and his successor 
kept on good terms with the Indian Government, which gave to the 
Amir a large annual subsidy for the maintenance of an army of 
defence to guard against the dangers of a Russian invasion. 

The relations between Russia and British India remained uneasy 
and suspicious for some time after the Afghan War, and hostilities 
were at times imminent, especially in 1884. The Russians were sus¬ 
pected of attempting an advance upon India through Persia, and their 
railway extension to the edge of the Afghan frontier was viewed with 
apprehension. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 had, however, 
relieved the situation. Russia recognised Afghanistan as outside her 
sphere of influence, and undertook to conduct political negotiations 
with the Amir only through Great Britain. On the North-East Fron¬ 
tier the situation was made more secure, as both Great Britain and 
Russia undertook not to interfere with the domestic affairs of Tibet 
or to annex any part of its territory. Great Britain at the same time 
recognised the special interests of Russia in North Persia, while Rus¬ 
sia recognised those of Great Britain in the South East of that coun¬ 
try. Thus Russian troubles came to an end and the safety of the 
Indian Empire was at last secured. Russian designs were checked and 
it was not allowed to threaten England’s Eastern Empire seriously in 
future. But England had to pay a heavy price for this. She lost 
many men and much money during the Crimean War and the Afghan 
Wars but her sacrifices at last saved her Empire. 
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GROWTH OF BRITISH EMPIRE (1789—1939) 

"All the colonies were treated as the property 
of the English. They were the fruits which 
could be plucked and eaten by the English .” 

—A Great Writer 

Q. Describe briefly the Old Colonial System of England or 
England's Colonial System in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. 


THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or up to 1783 
England had tried to govern the colonies by the Old Colonial Policy 
based upon Mercantilism. According to her old colonial policy the 
colonies were regarded as existing solely for the benefit of England. 
The old ideas of the Mercantile system by which England wanted to 
increase her import and to earn more money by them were found 
to be unsound. The mother-country, i.e., England, looked upon the 
colonies from a purely selfish point of view. This implied that a 
colony was not a part of the State but a possession belonging to it 
and to be exploited in its own interests. The Colonies would never 
have thought of separating themselves from the mother-country (Eng¬ 
land) if they were regarded as an extension of the nation, and were 
not exploited in the sole interests of the mother-country. Unfortunately 
Mercantilist ideas prevailed which meant that the colonies were re 
garded to be worked for the benefit of the mother-country (England) 
England placed restrictions on imports, exports, carrying trade, manu- 
factures and the Government of the colonies. “AH the colonies were 
treated as the property of the English* They were the fruits whict 
could be plucked and eaten by the English.” 

The following matters strained the relations between England 
and her colonies or we can say that these were die main features of 
the Old Colonial System or the causes which ultimately brought about 
separation between England and her colonies:—- 

Economic Causes 

Taxes. The colonies paid taxes as the Home Government (Gov¬ 
ernment in England desired. The colonists had no voice in this mat: 
ter. ; 

Trade. Their trade was limited and suffered seriOusly on ac¬ 
count of the application of the Navigation Acts. The Navigation 
Acts were a great burden upon America. The colonists were not free 
to import or export articles from or to the most suitable markets. 
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Imports. The colonists could not import any article except 
through England. 

Exports. There were many articles which the colonists could 
send only to England and to no other country. 

Carrying Trade. All the exports and imports of the colonies 
were carried in English or colonial ships. The colonies could not 
avail of the cheaper rates offered by foreign countries. 

Manufactures. The colonies could not start manufactures which 
competed with the industries of England. The colonists suffered a 
great deal and they seriously resented this restriction. 

Political Causes 

The Governor’s Position. Governor was appointed by the 
•Crown for an indefinite period but later on this period was fixed. 
The Governor’s salary differed in different colonies. It was perma¬ 
nently provided in the budget of some colonies but it was votable 
every year in case of other colonies. The Board of Trade and Plan¬ 
tation insisted that all the colonies should fix up the salary, but the 
colonies refused to do so. This defiant attitude of the colonies did 
not please the British Board of Trade and Plantation. 

Veto Power. The Governors and the Crown possessed veto 
power (the power to reject) with regard to the laws passed by the 
legislatures of the colonies. Some bills passed by the legislative bodies 
of the colonies were actually vetoed. This gave a cause of strong 
resentment to the colonies. 

Appointment of Judges. The Judges were appointed and paid 
by the colonies. But the Crown, anxious to keep the judges under 
its influence, suggested that they should be appointed by the Crown 
but paid by the colonies. It was an undue interference by the Home 
Government with the internal affairs of the colonies which the latter 
strongly resented. 

Militia Question. Some colonies kept their militia as an extra 
means of their defence. The militia was under the .independent con¬ 
trol of the colony officers, but the Home Government wanted to re¬ 
move the control of the colony officers over the militia and place it 
under its own officers. The colonies were strongly opposed to this 
interference. 

N.B. The regular army of the colony was under the command 
of the Governor. The Home Government wanted that 
the colony should have no control over the militia but like 
the regular army of the colony it should be under the offi¬ 
cers appointed by the Home Government. 

Its End 

The Old Colonial System seriously strained the relations between 
England and her colonies. The general causes of economic and poli¬ 
tical unrest (as explained above) coupled with several other causes 
led to the War of American Independence which ultimately lost Ame- 
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rica or the First British Empire to England. The Old Colonial Sy- 
tem was a sad failure because the colonies were not prepared to bear 
the oppressive and humiliating treatment of the nvihcr-eoimlry. 
As a result of this England lost America. England now adop¬ 
ted through gradual process the New or the Modern Colonial 
System of Government which proved successful. It was this new 
colonial system which enabled England to found the second British 
Empire. Her old colonial system proved a failure and led to the 
loss of the First British Empire, but her new colonial policy pr v .evl 
a success and resulted in the establishment of the Second British Em¬ 
pire. The Second British Empire which gradually rose into promi¬ 
nence consisted of Canada, Australia. South Africa. New Zealand and 
several other places. 

Q. What was the New Colonial Policy of England or her 
Colonial Policy in the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

Q. Trace the evolution of Dominion Self-Government since 
the publication of Lord Durham's Report and describe the out¬ 
standing character of the British Empire or the principal aspects 
of the New Empire. Or, 

Q. By what stages have colonies become self-governing Do¬ 
minions of the British Commonwealth of Nations? Or. 

<n.r. v, 

Q. Write a note on Durham’s Report with particular refer¬ 
ence to the changes it brought about in the system of colonial 
government. Or, IV.V. 1953, 1049, 1040. 1045. 1041. 1937 

Q. Discuss the problem of Canada in 1837 and explain the 
solution propounded by Durham. Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the British colonial policy from Durham's 
Report to the Statue of Westminster, 1931. Or, 

(P.U. 1954; D.F. 1958, 1953, 1050) 

“The methods of the old colonial policy, which had been ob¬ 
served since 1660 were finally cast aside; the foundations of the 
modern Commonwealth were laid and the two guiding principles 
which have moulded the modem history of the Commonwealth 
were clearly established.” (Ramsay Muir). Discuss. 

(D.TT. 1933) 

Great Britain lost her American colonies which is generally call¬ 
ed ‘the Disruption of the First British Empire’. The loss of these 
colonies justified that England’s old colonial policy in the 17th and 
18th centuries was based on misconception, and, therefore, it Was 
necessary to make radical changes in her old colonial policy, if tins 
was to keep up her Empire. The main feature of the old colonial 
policy was that colonies were like estates that could be used to serve, 
the best interests of the mother-country. The colonies were regarded 
to exist solely for the benefit of England and she was to use and con¬ 
trol them as she liked. 

In the 19th century a new colonial policy had been formulated in 
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view of the fact that ‘colonies’ were like fruits and would drop off 
when ripe. 

Lord Durham and his Report. There was serious discontent in 
Lower Canada. As the result of this discontent there were rebellions 
all over the country but they were soon put down. The Constitution 
in Lower Canada and in Upper Canada was most defective for the 
Executive was not responsible to the Legislature. Lord Durham was 
sent as Governor-General to Canada and he was asked to prepare a 
new constitution for the colony as the constitution already. existing 
was seriously defective and was mainly responsible for the troubles. 
The Governor-General restored perfect order and very carefully stu¬ 
died the constitution of Canada. He issued a report in 1837 contain¬ 
ing the proposals about the future constitution of Canada. 

Recommendations in Durham’s Report and the beginning of 
the New Colonial Policy.—Effect of Durham’s Report on British 
Colonial Policy. Or, 

The principal changes in the policy of the British govern¬ 
ment towards the colonies since the publication of Durham’s Re¬ 
port or the main features of the new colonial policy of England. 

First Stage in the New Colonial Policy. So far Canada had been 
divided into two provinces—Lower Canada and Upper Canada. But 
by the Act of Reunion passed in 1840 the two provinces were made 
into one kingdom. Canada was given a nominated Council and an 
elected Assembly. Each province (Lower Canada and Upper Cana¬ 
da now one) sent equal number of representatives to the elected As¬ 
sembly. 

According to the recommendations contained in Lord Durham’s, 
report, responsible government was granted to Canada. Before the 
Report, responsible government did not exist in Canada and in other 
colonies, Le., the Executive was not responsible to the Legislature. 
Now according to Lord Durham’s report responsible government was. 
first introduced in Canada and then in other colonies, i.e., the Execu¬ 
tive was made responsible to the Legislature. After Canada the res¬ 
ponsible form of government (in which the Executive is responsible 
to the Legislature) was extended to the Australian colonies, New 
Zealand and South Africa. The policy recommended by Lord Dur¬ 
ham was widely followed and the colonies were granted responsible 
government. 

The Second Important Feature of the New Colonial Policy or the 
Second Stage in the Evolution of the New Colonial Policy. The next 
stage in the growth of colonial policy was to unite neighbouring colo¬ 
nies into a federation. This principle was first adopted in Canada 
and then extended to other Dominions. In 1867 the British Parlia¬ 
ment passed the North America Act by which all the colonies in 
North America were united as the ‘Dominion of Canada’ under a 
single federal government. At the centre there was a single federal 
government and the various colonies became provinces, each with a 
local legislature of its own. 
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The Central or Federal Parliament was to con.v*t of two ho,; 

—the Senate and an Assembly or the Fhusc of Commons, The Sen¬ 
ate was to consist of members nominated by the G.ncrnor-Ceneral . 
for life. The Assembly or the House of Common* was to con-.i.-i of 
members elected by the people. The executive power wa* ve*;cJ in 
the Crown repre>entcd by the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in-( ouncil 

Each province was to have its own local laws and legislature. 
Each province was given limited powers and was governed h> a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General. 

As examples of the federal svstem we find the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the South African Repub¬ 
lic, etc. 

The Third Feature in the New Colonial Policy . Another feature 
of the new colonial policy is the growth of better feelings, the spirit 
of co-operative relationship and equal partnership between England 
and her self-governing colonies. The relations between the mother- 
country and her colonies have been very cordial. The colonies 
stood most faithfully by the mother-country whenever she need¬ 
ed help. They rendered her most valuable services in the South 
African War and the Great War of 1914. The self-governing Domi¬ 
nions sent their representatives to the War Cabinet and became mem¬ 
bers of the League of Nations, In short, there was a wonderful 
growth of the spirit of co-operation, friendship and equality between 
the mother-country and her self-governing colonies. General Smuts 
called England and her self-governing colonies by the name of the 
“British Commonwealth of Nations/’ 

The self-governing Dominions enjoyed practically complete auto¬ 
nomy—internal and external—and they were equal in status. 

‘Thus in the Dominions, as in Britain, responsible government 
rests on custom and commonsense and not upon Acts of Parliament; 
and just because it rests on custom alone responsible government has 
been able to develop, and is still developing every day.” 

The Dominions were neither subordinate to Britain nor to each 
other. They were a family of nations enjoying equal rights and sta¬ 
tus. Every Dominion enjoyed perfect independence and was a Sove¬ 
reign State to all intents and purposes. The Balfour Declaration of 
1926 and the Westminster Statute of 1931 clearly acknowledged the 
autonomy and equality of the Dominions with the mother-country, Le. 
Britain. It is further left to the Dominions to remain as members of 
the Commonwealth or to secede from it whenever they choose to do 
so. The Commonwealth is a free association and it is left to a Domi¬ 
nion to remain its member or to break away from it. In short the 
Dominions are equal and free partners in the Commonwealth and Bri¬ 
tain can exert no pressure or influence on them. 

Importance of Lord Durham's Report Report of Lord Dur¬ 
ham on the subject of the future government of Canada marks an 
epoch in the history of British colonial policy. The recommendations 
anade by him in his report were applied to Canada and they worked 
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with remarkable success. His report supplied not a temporary re¬ 
medy for a political trouble, but it has proved a permanent cure for 
the troubles of the like nature. The significance of Lord Durham's, 
report lies in the fact that it definitely laid down the lines along which 
the evolution of self-government was to take place not only in Canada 
but in all colonies. 

The colonial policy as pursued by Britain in the 19th and earlv 
20th century was strictly based on Lord Durham’s Report and it 
proved a remarkable success. Britain did not lose the Second Empire 
like the first one for its colonial policy was enlightened aind progres¬ 
sive and it was pursued in view of the recommendations contained in 
the Durham Report. The Colonies were granted a measure of self- 
government by successive degrees until they achieved full self-govern¬ 
ment and became Dominions with complete freedom of action inter¬ 
nally and externally. 

All this shows that Lord Durham’s Report was rightly known as 
the Magna Carta on colonial self-government and it was the most 
valuable State paper ever penned in reference to the evolution of 
colonial self-government. 

Results of the New Colonial Policy. The new colonial policy of 
England was remarkably successful. The old colonial policy had 
led to the loss of American colonies which is generally called ‘the 
disruption of the first British Empire’ but England’s new Colonial 
Policy led to the successful establishment of her second big Empire. 
The new colonial policy kept up the British Empire as family of a 

grandmother with kind and obedient daughters and grand children_ 

an empire with a group of satisfied and well-protected almost inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms. They have loyally stood by England in all her 
trials and tribulations. 

Q. Trace in outline the main phases of England’s relations 
with the Dominions from the time of Lord Durham to the besrin- 
ning of the Great War. 8 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q - Trace the evolution of the British colonial policy during 
the 19th century. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q- “Lord Durham’s Report is rightly known* as the Magna 
Carta on colonial self-government and it is the most valuable 
State paper ever penned in reference to the evolution of colonial 
self-government.” Comment. 


Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the evolution of the Dominion of Canada. 
Ans. Please consult previous Answer, 


H+ Q' are Durham’s Report on Canada and the 

Statute of Westminster landmarks in British Colonial Policy? 


(F.U. 1,945) 
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(a) Durham's Report a landmark in British Colonial Policy. 
Lord Durham’s Report on Canada was a most significant one as it 
changed the character of England's colonial policy by laying down 
broad principles of colonial government, which in future determined 
the lines of evolution of self-government not only in Canada but in 
all colonies. England now followed a broad and liberal policy to¬ 
wards the colonies and thus laid the foundations of a new colonial 
policy which was followed in the 19th and 20th centuries. England 
gave up her old colonial policy that had cost her the Old Empire and 
now determined her relations with the colonies on the basis of Lord 
Durham’s Report. The recommendations made by Lord Durham in 
his Report on Canada were strictly followed and Bannerjee has 
rightly pointed out that Canada became the “classic land of colonial 

* self-government; it was on her soil that the principles were establish¬ 
ed which determined the lines of later development in all the self-gov¬ 
erning dominions." 

Durham's Report marks a new epoch in the History oi England's 
colonial policy. 

(For details of the Report and its effects please consult previous 
Answer). 

(b) Statute of Westminster another landmark in the Colonial 
Policy. The Statute of Westminster marks another epoch in Eng¬ 
land's colonial policy. The self-governing colonies were given the 
status of Dominions as the outcome of a gradual process of constitu¬ 
tional development and the mutual relations between the mother- 
country and the Dominions were clearly defined and legalised by 
the Statute of Westminster 1931, which said: “They (The Domi¬ 
nions) are autonomous communities within the British Empire equal 
in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations.” Dominions were thus more or less sovere¬ 
ign States, internally free and externally independent and had a posi¬ 
tion of equal partnership. In domestic affairs a Dominion enjoyed 
complete autonomy and was in no way subordinate to the govern¬ 
ment of Parliament of Great Britain; in external affairs too, it enjoy¬ 
ed complete sovereignty, i.e., perfect freedom to form direct diplo¬ 
matic relations with any country and conclude any political or econ.t- 
mic treaty with it. In matters of war and peace each Dominion wa 
free to take action and follow its own line of policy. Every Domi¬ 
nion had the right to secede from the Commonwealth if it so desired 
and decided. 

Some details of the Statute of Westminster. The Imperial Con¬ 
ferences held in 1926 and 1930 passed several resolutions regarding 
the status of the representative colonies. Their resolutions were 
embodied in the Statute of Westminster at the request of the colonies 
as under:— 

(i) Any alteration in law regarding the succession to the Crown 
shall hereafter require the assent of the legislatures of all the Domi¬ 
nions. 
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(ii) No law of the British Parliament shall extend to any of the 
Dominions except with the request and consent of the Dominion. 

(iii) The Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws 
having extra-territorial operation. 

(iv) Dominions are equal in status to the mother-country. 

(v) The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865 was repealed. 

Importance. This is the only legal document which governs 
inter-imperial relations. It is by this Statute that the position of the 
Dominions is clearly defined. All the Dominions have been brought 
on a level of equality with England. 

(a) Can the King of England disallow any Act of a Dominion? 

(b) Can the Governor-General reserve any Act of a Dominion 
for royal sanction? 

On these two points the Statute is silent. But by convention 
these rights are not used. According to the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act of 1865, any law of a colony contravening an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament was declared void. This implied inferiority of the colony. 
Hence in order to give equal status to the colonies this Act was repeal¬ 
ed. The Dominions were granted full power to make laws having 
extra-territorial operation. The Dominion Legislature got unfettered 
power of making laws in relation to merchant shipping. 

Q. Discuss the principles underlying the formation of the 
British Empire at various stages in the course of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answers. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THE CABINET SYSTEM AND PARTY 
GOVERNMENT’ 

“The Cabinet system is one of the great contri¬ 
butions of the English people to the develop¬ 
ment of democracy 

—A Great Historian 

Q. Discuss the origin and development of the Cabinet sys¬ 
tem of government. Or, 

What are the essential features of the Cabinet System and 
how its harmonious working is ensured? Or, 

Trace the development of the Cabinet System of Government 
in Britain with particular reference to the contribution made by 
Walpole and the Younger Pitt. 

What is Cabinet. It is a group of ministers who are selected by 
the Prime Minister from among the members of the majority party 
in the House of Commons. The group of ministers, called the Cabi¬ 
net in the constitutional language, is responsible to the House of Com¬ 
mons for its policies and actions. It controls the whole government 
and thus forms the chief executive. 

Charles II. The reign of Charles II possibly marks the beginning 
of the modem Cabinet System. The king chose his own ministers and 
insisted that they were responsible to him alone. But he took care 
to respect the wishes of Parliament in the selection and dismissal of 
his ministers. The Cabal Ministry is regarded by some historians as 
the first Cabinet of England. It must, however, be remembered that 
the members of this ministry had no recognised leader, nor were they 
consulted together. 

William III. King William III carried on the internal govern¬ 
ment of the country through the agency of ministers responsible to 
him. By this time the two well-recognised parties had arisen—the 
Whigs and the Tories. But William III did not always choose his 
ministers from one party alone. The idea that all ministers should 
have common views on all important matters was still to be born. 
The king presided at Cabinet meetings. 

Anne. Under Queen Anne the ministers began to be chosen 
from one party that had majority in the House of Commons. The 
party leaders made their best efforts to hire political pamphleteers to 
attack the political principles of their rivals. The union of England 
and Scotland proved to be an event of great political anti constitu¬ 
tional importance to both of them. 

George I and George II. “The Act of Settlement Jhad ,, given 
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England, a foreign sovereign: the presence of a foreign sovereign gave 
her a prime minister Until the accession of the Hanoverians the min¬ 
isters were personally and severally responsible to the Crown. The 
sovereign attended the deliberations of the ministers and necessarily 
took the chair. This system naturally gave to the sovereign a decisive 
influence in the council and made monarchical rule a reality. But 
the accession of the House of Hanover altered this state of things. 
The first two Georges did not know anything about English politics. 
They did not take any interest in the domestic affairs of England 
except in problems affecting the safety of their throne. They did not 
understand the English language and could hardly follow the intri¬ 
cacies of English politics. So they did not care to occupy their right¬ 
ful place in the ministerial councils. Thus they came to lose that 
power and influence which their predecessors had enjoyed. 

Sir Robert Walpole, the first English Prime Minister. The with¬ 
drawal of the monarch from the headship of the Cabinet councils left 
a vacuum which was filled by the Prime Minister. Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole has been generally recognised as the first British Prime Minister. 
For two decades he occupied the most important place among the 
ministers of the Crown. He did not allow his colleagues to disobey 
him. He exercised many of the functions now assigned to the Prime 
Minister. 

"Walpole’s administration marks a stage in the evolution of Cabi¬ 
net government.” It is interesting to note, however, that the House 
of Lords objected to the term ‘Prime Minister’, and that Walpole him¬ 
self disclaimed it. 

Contribution of Walpole to the growth of the System of Cabinet 
Government.—Introduction of Strict Discipline. The contribution 
of Walpole to the evolution of the Cabinet is memorable for more 
than one reason. He has been called the drill sergeant of the Whjg 
party. He was very strict about discipline and dismissed from his 
government any one who would not render complete obedience to his 
party programme. 

Creation of the Office of Prime Minister. George I, who be¬ 
came king in 1714, was an old German, ignorant of English language 
and still more ignorant of English politics and methods of govern¬ 
ment. Therefore, he did not attend the Cabinet meetings. In the 
absence of the king one of the most important ministers presided 
over the Cabinet meetings. The minister who did so was called the 
Prime Minister. This made the Cabinet independent of the control 
of the king. It simply conveyed its final decisions to the king. 

Thus during Walpole’s Ministry the following practices took de¬ 
finite shape:— 

1. The king was to choose his Prime Minister and leave the for¬ 
mation and working of the government to him. It was the Prime 
Minister who appointed all his colleagues and insisted that they should 
have the same opinions as himself 

2. The Prime Minister was to preside at the Cabinet meetings. 
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He was also to act as the medium of communication between the gov¬ 
ernment and the monarch. 

3. Only such persons were to be included in the Cabinet as accep¬ 
ted and followed the party programme. All had the same political 
views. The entire Cabinet stood or fell in a body. 

Some of the essential features given above were established during 
Walpole’s administration. 

It would thus be quite true to say that the Cabinet government 
entered upon a new stage of development in the time of Walpole. 

Contribution of the Younger Pitt to the Growth of the System 
of Cabinet Government. In 1760 the whole system seemed to be on 
the verge of a great change. George HI was no more contended 
with the shadow of royal power. He wanted to wield the rod of 
authority himself. This would have meant the overthrow of Cabinet 
government, but his attempt to rule with the help of the “King’s 
Friends” resulted in a long period of twenty years of misgovernment. 
He miserably failed in his efforts and the Cabinet reappeared with 
greater force. Pitt the Younger proved himself to be one of the 
greatest Prime Ministers of England. He was genuinely the “Prime 
Minister.” refusing to be merely the king’s agent. He was the great¬ 
est of English Parliamentary leaders. He ruled through the House 
of Commons like Walpole, but unlike Walpole he did not depend 
upon a purchased majority. He made the Cabinet quite independent 
of the royal influence. 

When Pitt came into power he dismissed ministers who were 
opposed to his will. He was not a tool in the king’s hands. He in¬ 
troduced Walpole’s idea of collective responsibility under the leader¬ 
ship of Prime Minister and thus minimized the possibility of despo¬ 
tic power of die king . The essential principles of Cabinet government 
were almost settled under Pitt and after him the Cabinet government 
had gone on developing like any other feature of the English Consti¬ 
tution. 

Essential principles of the Cabinet System, (i) Political Homo¬ 
geneity. The Cabinet consists of the members of one political party 
possessing the same political views. 

(ii) Close Relationship Between the Executive and the Legisla¬ 
ture. All members of the cabinet are the members of either the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords. They attend the meetings of 
the Parliament and take part in its discussions. They introduce bills in 
Parliament and get them passed. They defend their policies on the 
floor of the ‘House and answer questions put to them by the Opposi¬ 
tion.’ 

(iii) Unity of the Cabinet. The Cabinet is a unit, i.e., one unit¬ 
ed whole and its members stand or fall together. The ministers give 
a united front to the opposite party. The Cabinet gives unanimous 
advice to the king. In the eyes of the king and the Parliament, the 
Cabinet is a unit. 

(iv) Collective Responsibility. Collective responsibility means 
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that the Cabinet is responsible as a whole to the House of Com¬ 
mons for its actions and policies and must resign office as a whole 
when the House of Commons passes a vote of no-confidence again^ 
it. 

This means even when an adverse vote is passed against one 
Cabinet Minister, it is considered a vote against the whole Cabinet 
and so all members of the Cabinet must resign. They must swim and 
sink together in the same boat. Their action is always concerted. 

(v) Leadership of the Prime Minister. The Cabinet is formed, 
presided over, guided and controlled by the Prime Minister. He is the 
key-stone of the cabinet arch and dominates the whole Cabinet. He 
represents the Cabinet and is the sole channel of communication bet¬ 
ween the king and the cabinet. 

(vi) Exclusion of the Sovereign. The king does not attend the 
Cabinet meetings though he can advise the Cabinet ministers. The 
absence of the king from the Cabinet meetings dates back from the 
time of George I, who being ignorant of English language could find 
no use in attending its meetings. The members of Cabinet meet and 
discuss all important affairs of the country and lay down a general 
policy. The decisions and policy of the Cabinet are conveyed by 
the Prime Minister to the king and the latter accepts them. 

(vii) Secrecy of Cabinet Meetings. Every member of Cabinet 
must maintain strict secrecy regarding everything that passes at the 
meetings of Cabinet. 

Q. Trace the origin and growth of Party Government in 
England. 


The Exclusion Bill (1679): Beginning of Political Parties. The 
origin of the party system in England may be traced to the dispute 
over the Exclusion Bill (1679) which led to the rise of two distinct 
parties with distinct views—the Whigs and the Tories. The forther 
advocated the supremacy of Parliament and refused to accept the 
theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The latter, on the other band 
showed more respect to the king’s prerogative and believed in here¬ 
ditary monarchy. 

Reign of James II. During the reign of James II the Tories were 
necessarily in power, but their opposition to the king’s pro-Catholic 
policy deprived them of his favour. The Revolution of 1688 was 
brought about by the combined efforts of both the parties, for James 
11 s pro-Catholic policy had made it impossible for the Tories to re- 
mam loyal to the hereditary principle. 


.. . William III. The Tories reluctantly recognised William III as 
tteir king (for he had no hereditary right to the British Crown). 
Marys death in 1694 weakened William IE’s title in the eyes of the 
orthodox Tones. William HI tried at first to govern through minis¬ 
ters chosen from the two parties, but men who differed in their poli- 
ttcal views could not work together. In 1696 William IH formed 

a SS 6 * ^ nun i str y- He was later on compelled to dis- 
CUSS Wk® ministers when they ceased to have a majority in the 
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House of Commons. It is significant to note that the Tories accepted 
the principles of the Revolution of 1688 and curtailed the powers of 
the Crown when they took part in the enactment of the Act of Set¬ 
tlement. 

Queen Anne. After her accession Queen Anne dismissed the 
Whig ministers and the Tories came to power. Marlborough and 
Godolphin, leaders of the Tories, gradually went over to the Whigs, 
and they remained in office by driving away their former Tory collea¬ 
gues. In 1710 the Whigs were removed, and the Tories under Harley 
and Bolingbroke came to power. Bolingbroke tried his most to break 
the power of the Whigs. He even tried to violate the Act of Settle¬ 
ment and bring about the restoration of the Stuarts. Queen Anne's 
sudden death wrecked his plan, and the Whigs proclaimed the acces¬ 
sion of George I. 

Whig Ride (1714—1763). During the period 1714—1763 the 
Whigs governed England. The Tories reluctantly accepted the Revo¬ 
lution Settlement and the Hanoverian succession, but many of them 
would have been glad to bring about the restoration of the Catholic 
Stuarts. The nation did not want ‘despotism and popery’ and refused 
to support the Tories. The Whigs, therefore, had a great majority in 
Parliament. They also enjoyed the support of the Crown, for George 
1 and George II knew very well that the safety of their throne rested 
on the support of the Whigs. The rule of the Whigs was corrupt and 
unadventurous, but England owes much to Walpole's financial skill 
and Chatham's genius as war minister. 

George 111. The accession of George III in 1760 brought about 
a great change in the political situation. He was anxious “to be a 
king” and to choose his own ministers. He knew “what stood in 
the way of his exercising this power was the ring of great Whig 
houses that had governed England during the last two reigns.” Ins¬ 
pired by Bolingbroke’s ideas, he thought that he could serve his pur¬ 
pose by restoring the Tories to power. So he removed Pitt the Elder 
and appointed Tory ministers. Later on, he was compelled on some 
occasions to accept Whig ministers, but he never liked them and avail¬ 
ed himself of the earliest opportunity of dismissing them. At last 
in 1783, Pitt the Younger formed a Tory ministry. George III expect¬ 
ed that he would be able to use Pitt as an instrument of his policy, 
but he was mistaken. Pitt, though a Tory, was quite unwilling to 
prefer the king’s policy to his own. The king could not dismiss him. 
for he was supported by Parliament and tis removal would have 
meant the return of the Whigs. 

Tory Rule (1783—1830). During the period 1783—1830 Tories 
governed England. By 1830, the system of party government had 
become securely established, and Cabinets were usually formed on 
party lines. The only exceptions were the Coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen (1852—1855) and the Conservative Liberal Unionist Min¬ 
istry of Lord Salisbury (1895—1901). 

The First Reform Act'. Liberals and Conservatives: Gladstone 
ami Disraeli. After the passing of the Reform Act of 1832, fee 
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Whigs and the Tories came to be known as Liberals and Conserva¬ 
tives, respectively. Under the leadership of Peel and Disraeli, the 
programme of the Conservatives became more and more liberalised. 
Peel introduced the principle of Free Trade; Disraeli induced his party 
to pass the Second Reform Act and to advocate legislation for the 
benefit of the working classes. The programme of the Liberals was 
p rimar ily concerned with domestic reforms, and later on with the Irish 
question. The Liberals were not as enterprising and adventurous as 
their rivals in matters of foreign and colonial policy. The rivalry of 
the two parties reached its zenith in the time of Disraeli and Glad¬ 
stone. 

The Labour Tarty. Late in the 19th century a great change 
rams over English domestic politics. The working classes became 
conscious of their grievances as well as of their powers, and began to 
organize themselves. The Labour Party was slowly coming into be¬ 
ing. It was now a potent factor in English politics. The Labour 
Cabinet of Mr. Attlee then ruled over the destinies of England and 
her empire. The first Labour Cabinet was formed by the late Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald. 

Q. F.Y pla.in and illustrate, by means of concrete examples, 
the Policy of the Liberal and Conservative Parties respectively, 
in Great Britain, during the nineteenth century. 

Ans. (Already partly discussed in a previous Chapter). 

The policy of the Liberal Party. After fifty years’ opposition the 
Whigs returned to power in 1830 and maintained their position till 
1841. In the first enthusiasm they passed a series of noble legislative 
measures. They reformed Parliament (1832) and the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations (1835), improved the Poor Law (1834), and abolished sla¬ 
very (1833). 

The repeal of the Corn Laws had not merely broken up the Con¬ 
servative Party but threw the whole party system into utter confusion. 
The question of free trade and protection divided the Whigs also, for 
Russell had not been able to convert the whole Whig party to free 
trade. During the period from 1846 to 1867 both the parties had to 
undergo a process of evolution along new lines. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that in 1846 there were three 
parties in England—the Whigs, the Peelites or the Free Trade Con¬ 
servatives and the Protectionists. The Peelites refused to coalesce 
either with the Whigs or with the Conservatives. The period from 
1846 to 1859 was one of weak Cabinets. 

Derby’s Ministry foundered on the rock of the Reform Bill in 
1859 and Palmerston again came to power. This time the Peelites 
threw in their lot with the Whigs. 

The Reform Act of 1867 had enfranchised the skilled labourers 
who sided with file Liberal Party. This gave immense strength to the 
Liberals. Moreover the death of Palmerstone removed, the chief obs¬ 
tacle to reforms and enabled Gladstone to reorganise the Liberals on 
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new lines. His policy of active reform, especially his attitude towards 
the Irish question, united his party. 

The Liberals under Gladstone stood for political equality and 
abolition of privileges. Hence they set themselves to break down the 
rule of the landowners and the Church and to establish equality be¬ 
fore law. In his first ministry he carried out many bold and compre¬ 
hensive reforms. 

The Policy of the Conservative Party. On Victoria’s accession 
the Conservatives had as a matter of fact a larger share in shaping 
the legislation of the period than the nominal authors, the Whigs. 

The Conservatives had been organised into a strong party under 
the able leadership of Peel. He abandoned the name of 'Tory' and 
adopted that of ‘Conservatives', and with this change of name the 
old principles of rigid Toryism also underwent a marked change. 
The Conservatives were to respond to the spirit of the times and so 
were not to pursue the old Tory policy of unintelligent resistance to 
all changes. 

In 1841. Peel was the leader of the representatives of the landed 
interest and so was pledged to the maintenance of the Constitution. 

In the period from 1868 to 1895 the Conservatives stood for the 
Church.-the Monarchy and the maintenance of the Constitution. 

The successive extension of the franchise made the working 
classes a power and so both the parties, to secure their support, vied 
with each other in promoting measures of social reform. The policy 
of both the parties was modified by the acceptance of Labour poli¬ 
tics and Socialistic sentiments. 

“The Home Rule question broke up the Liberal Party into Glad- 
stonian Liberals and Liberal-Unionists. Before long die Liberal- 
Unionists joined and thereby strengthened the Conservatives. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the settlement of Imperialism was 
another element of discord among the Whigs. It was on this ques¬ 
tion as well as on that of Home rule that Chamberlain went over to 
the Conservatives. Thus Imperialism and Socialism had great influ¬ 
ence in moulding party politics towards the last two decades of Vic¬ 
toria’s reign.” (Mukerjee). 
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SOCIAL ADVANCES IN THE 19TH CENTUR\ 

“A trade union is a continuous association of 
wage earners with a view to maintaining or im¬ 
proving the condition of their employment 
through common action.” 

—Weble 

THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 

Q. Trace the origin and development of Trade Union or the 
Trade Union Movement in England during the 19th century. 

Or, 

Trace the growth of Trade Unionism in Great Britain in the 
19th century. 

Necessity of Trade Unions. One of the evil effects of the. Indus¬ 
trial Revolution was that it had made the condition of workmen in 
factories and workshops very deplorable. They had to work in badly 
ventilated factories having most insanitary surroundings which ad¬ 
versely affected their health. Their condition was all the more miser¬ 
able on account of overwork, less pay, no educational and other faci¬ 
lities of life and the bad treatment of their masters. In fact the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution had divided the nation into two hostile camps: 
wage-payers and wage-earners or capitalists and labourers. The poof 
wage-earners thought it impossible to live without some strong organ¬ 
ization to obtain redress of their grievances. Consequently, the work¬ 
ing classes organized themselves and founded Trade Unions. 'Weble 
has defined a trade union as “a continuous association of wage-earners 
with a view to maintain or improving the condition of their employ¬ 
ment through common action”. 

Anti-Combination Acts (1800). The owners of factories and 
workshops treated the labourers very harshly as if they were not 
human beings. The labourers had many serious grievances but their 
masters paid no heed to them. When all peaceful and persuasive 
means had failed, the workers resorted to strikes. The employers 
were very much offended at the defiant attitude of the labourers and 
they had the Anti-Combination Acts passed by Parliament in 1799— 
1800 when Pitt the Younger was the Prime Minis ter. These Acts 
declared the Trade Unions illegal and forbade any combination of 
workers for redress of grievances against the law of the State. All 
those persons who tried to unite and organize themselves were con¬ 
sidered to be conspiring against the State and were heavily punished. 

Repeal of Anti-Combination Acts (1824). A strong and organ¬ 
ized movement was set on foot to repeal the Anti-Combination Laws 
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as they were considered to be a direct encroachment on the legitimate 
rights of human beings. The organizer of this movement was Fran¬ 
cis Place, who led the agitation most calmly but effectively and suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the support of several members of Parliament. His 
zealous efforts and protests resulted in the repeal of Anti-Combination 
Laws in 1824. The workers were collectively allowed to discuss and 
decide and even enter into agreements with the factory-owners in mat¬ 
ters of wages and hours of work, but they could not use strike as a 
weapon to press their grievances. 

Grand National Consolidated Trade Union (1834). Robert 
Owen, a social reformer, enthusiastically took up the cause of the 
Trade Union movement. He succeeded in organizing the famous 
“Grand National Consolidated Trade Union" in 1834 and it soon be¬ 
came very popular. Its members, numbering about half a million 
men of all kinds of trades, aimed at pressing the grievances of labour¬ 
ing classes by means of general strikes. A general strike of the 
workers was tried but it failed and the Grand National Consolidated 
Trade Union split up into a number of unions representing their own 
particular class. 

Trade Union Congress, 1868. The Reform Bill of 1867, which 
conferred the right of voting on the working classes in the towns, 
gave a strong stimulus to the new voters to improve their condition. 
Consequently, a Trade Union Congress was founded to consider the 
question of improving the condition of the labouring classes. It had 
soon many branches in important cities all over the country which 
began to devote their energy and attention to the task of ameliorating 
the condition of the working classes. 

Trade Union Act of 1871. To find out a peaceful solution of 
the various problems and the grievances of the labouring classes. 
Gladstone appointed a Royal Commission in 1870. The Commission- 
studied in detail the various problems relating to labour and made 
certain important recommendations. In the light of these recommen¬ 
dations. the Trade Union Act of 1871, was passed which served as 
the ‘Charter of Liberties' of the English Trade Union movement. 
By this Act, the Anti-Combination Laws were totally repealed and 
Trade Unions were declared legal. Working men could collectively 
think and act together for the removul of their grievances and 
strikes were no longer considered a crime against the State. From 
this time on. Trade Unions became a power in the country. In the 
general election of 1874, the working men for the first time put 13 
candidates for election and 3 of them were returned to Parliament. 

Disraeli’s Employers and Workmen Act, 1875. It declared 
peaceful picketing legal and empowered Trade Unions to make use 
of picketing. In 1889, a large number of poor unskilled labourers 
who took part in a strike in the London docks succeeded in having 
their demands fulfilled in a non-violent manner. 

New Trade Unionism. After the great Dock Strike of 1889, the’ 
movement took a new turn. “New Trade Unions were formed which 
represented labourers as well as artisans. Unionism thus became- 
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.more democratic. They were in favour of more vigorous strike 
action and also political action through Parliament.” The objects 
,of the new Trade Unionism that now came into existence were not 
only to improve conditions of labour, but to secure a share in the 
.direction of industry extending the principle of nationalisation, and 
“superseding the capitalist profitmaker as the governor and director of 
.industry.” 

Trade Unionism soon developed into a democratic movement and 
.they wanted to have control over the affairs of the State by having 
.their representatives in Parliament. 

Taff Vale Railway Company Case and Trade Disputes Acts of 
1906. In 1901, a Union of workers in the Taff Vale Railways went 
.on strike and suspended all work. The Railway Company sued the 
Union for damages. The judges held that a Trade Union could be 
.sued for damages on account of any action committed by its mem¬ 
bers. This decision was resented by the Trade Unionists who carried 
on the agitation with full vigour. The agitation had its desired effect 
.and the Liberal Ministry of Campbell-Bannerman passed the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1909. This Act removed the mischief of Taff Vale 
Case and in future the funds of Trade Unions could not be liable to 
.action for damages. 

The Trade Union Act of 1913. In 1909, Osborne, a railway 
-employee and member of a Trade Union, had used the Union funds 
to promote the political interests of his Union. The House of Lords 
declared that it was not legal for the Trade Unions to spend their 
funds for the advancement of political interests. The Trade Unions 
launched an organized agitation against the judgment of the House 
of Lords and, consequently, Asquith’s Ministry passed the Trade 
Union Act of 1913. The verdict of the House of Lords against 
Osborne was declared null and void and the Trade Unions were dec- 
Jlared to possess the power to carry on their political activities and 
use their funds for political purposes if their own members were not 
opposed to it. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1926. A general strike of the work¬ 
ers was organized in 1926 against the Government for redress of cer¬ 
tain grievances. When the strike was called off, the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1926 was passed to guide the relations between capital and 
: labour. 

Trade Unions a Great Power. Trade Unions are a great power 
■ in England. More than 1,100 Trade Unions exist in England, with 
.more than five million members, representing a great force in the 
-country. They have exercised considerable influence, not only on the 
legislative measures but also on social measures such as the Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1908, the National Insurance Act of 1911, etc. 

Q. What measures were passed in the 19th century to im¬ 
prove the condition of the working classes with special reference 
Tto Factory Acts? Or, 

€Ure a brief history of Factory legislation. 
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FACTORY ACTS 

The condition of workers in Factories. As a result of the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution in the 18th century labourers had to work in fac¬ 
tories which were poorly ventilated and extremely unhealthy. Woman 
and child labour was greatly used because it was cheaper. The lab¬ 
ourers had to work for long hours and were paid low wages, for the 
capitalists cared only for their own profits. The gathering of the 
working classes into cities led to overcrowding, high rents and social 
horrors of slum life. Physical and moral condition of the labouring 
classes underwent a terrible change and the conditions under which 
the children grew up as labourers made their proper education, good 
health and morals impossible; and England could not expect good 
citizens as the condition of men. women and children working in the 
factories was most deplorable and they could not but evoke pity. 

No sensible government could tolerate for long this state of 
affairs which threatened the degeneration of the nation and the Eng¬ 
lish Government, therefore, had to adopt measures to safeguard the 
interests of the working classes. 

The following Factory Acts are particularly worthy of note:— 

1. The Factory Act of 1802. By this Act no labourer could be 
required to work for more than twelve hours a day. The labourers 
were forbidden to do night work and a nominal provision was made 
to give better clothes and education to the apprentices. To improve 
sanitary and health conditions the factories were ordered to be pro¬ 
perly ventilated and frequently white-washed. The Act failed to 
achieve much as no adequate provisions were made to enforce it. 
Moreover, Justices of the Peace, who were to look to the enforce¬ 
ment of the Act, were themselves mill-owners and so they ignored 
the Act. 

2. The Factory Act of 1819. This Act was mainly the result of 
the efforts of Robert Owen, an educational and social reformer. By 
this Act, no child under nine could be employed in a factory, the 
working day of children and young persons between nine and sixteen 
years of age was fixed at twelve hours, and no night work was to be 
done by them. It proved ineffective and did not achieve much for 
want of adequate means to enforce it. 

3. The Factory Act of 1833. Due to the strenuous efforts of 
Ashley and Owen, a Commission was appointed in 1833 to inquire 
into the conditions of the labourers working in factories. As a result 
of their enquiry and on the basis of their reports, an important step 
was taken to improve the condition of the labourers by passing the 
famous Factory Act of 1833. The Act provided:— 

(a) Children between nine and thirteen years of age were not 
to work for more than nine hours a day. 

(b) Young boys between thirteen and eighteen years of age were 
to work for not more than twelve hours a day. 

fc) Inspectors were appointed to supervise the working of the 
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Factory Laws and they were empowered to fine those who ignored 
the Factory Laws. 

(d) Provision was made for the compulsory education of child¬ 
ren working in the factories. 

(e) Children and young persons could not be kept at work 
during night. 

4. The Mines Act, 1842. As a result of the report of a Com¬ 
mission on the employment of women and children in mines and 
collieries, the Mines Act of 1842 forbade the employment of women 
and boys under ten years of age in mines. 

5. The Factory Act of 1844. Its clauses were the follo wing - 

(a) Machinery was guarded by - fences for the safety of the 
workers. 

(b) Meal times for women and young persons were fixed. 

(c) The employment of women for long hours was prohibited. 

(d) A register of workers was to be kept in every factory. 

(e) The magistrates were required not to interfere with the work 
of the factory inspectors. 

If) Breaches of factory regulations were to be punished with 
heavier fines than before. 

6. The Factory Act of 1847. By this Act, the working hours in 
case of children and young persons in the textile factories were not 
to exceed ten a day in any case. 

7 .The Factory Act of 1850. In 1850, an Act was passed fixing 
the hours of protected workers between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. or 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., with one and a half hours off for meals, and Saturday 
work to end at 2 p.m. Thus was established the “normal day” for 
women and young persons. In 1853, this was extended to children. 

8. The Factory Act of 1874. By this Act, no child under 10' 
years of age could be employed in a factory and the number of work¬ 
ing hours was reduced from lO-J to 10; overtime was forbidden. 

9. The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878. By this Act, various, 
regulations governing factories and workshops were put together in 
the form of a code and certain measures were taken to add to the 
efficiency and improvement of factories and workshops. 

10. The Factory and Workshop Act of 1891. This Act prohi¬ 
bited altogether the employment of children under 12 years of age 
in factories and workshops. 

11. The Factory and Workshop Act of 1931. Its main provi¬ 
sions were: 

(a) All the previous regulations regarding factories and work¬ 
shops were properly codified. 

(b) No boy could be employed in a factory till he had compiet- 
ed, 14 years of age and produced a certificate of physical fitness. 
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(c) All accidents were to be property reported and every precau¬ 
tion had to be taken for the safety of the labourers. 

Q. Give a brief account of the growth and history of popu¬ 
lar education in England during the 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary Education. Up till 1833. the Church and the philan¬ 
thropists looked to the imparting of education to the people and State 
took very little interest in this direction. Popular agitations and the 
teachings of social reformers and political philosophers brought about 
a great change in the situation as they insisted on the State to take 
upon itself the duty of educating its citizens. “Lord Russel was the 
first among those who recognised that education of the people was a 
duty of the government.'' Consequently the Reform Parliament in 
1833, passed a number of important measures and it passed an Edu¬ 
cation Act, too. 

(i) The Education Act of 1833. State education began in 183?. 
when Par liam ent voted a small annual sum in aid of the elementary 
education of the poor. The Government sanctioned a sum erf 
£ 20,000 for schools and this was the first State grant towards educa¬ 
tion. This grant was raised in 1839 and 1846; the management of 
public instruction was handed over to the Educational Committee of 
the Privy Council and school inspectors were appointed. With re¬ 
gard to the curriculum. Prof. Marriot points out, “Religious instruc¬ 
tion had naturally formed an essential part of the curriculum. That 
this accorded with the wishes of the great mass of parents is indubi¬ 
table.” 

(ii) Newcastle's Commission. 1861. To improve and encourage 
the cause of popular education in England, a Committee under New¬ 
castle was appointed in 1861 to study thoroughly the system of 
popular education and make a report with the necessary recommen¬ 
dations. Consequently, the Committee thoroughly studied the system 
of popular education and as a result of their enquiry Lome's Educa¬ 
tion Code was prepared. The Committee suggested the increase of 
State grant to properly inspected schools and the increased grant was 
to depend upon the results of the students studying in the approved 
schools. 

(iii) The Elementary Education Act of 1870. This Act t known 
as the Foster Education Bill) was passed during the first ministry of 
Gladstone at the instance of Mr. William E. Foster, a member of 
Gladstone’s ministry. At this time England was far behind other 
countries in education, the majority of English children being without 
instruction of any kind. The Act of 1870 was an attempt to remedy 
this state of things by providing school accommodation and by mak¬ 
ing attendance compulsory. It enacted:— 

(a) That where sufficient school accommodation did not exist, 
a School Board should be elected by the rate-payers, with authority 
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to erect and maintain schools at the expense of the rate-payers of 
that district; 

(b) That the School Board should be empowered to compel 
the attendance at school of all children between the ages of five and 
thirteen; 

(c) That sectarian religious teaching should be excluded from 
Board schools; 

(d) That in all schools receiving government aid, parents should! 
have the right to withdraw their children from religious instruction. 

A similar Education Act was passed for Scotland in 1872. 

(iv) In 1876, smother Education Act was passed by which chil¬ 
dren under 14 could not be employed until they produced a primary 
education certificate. 

(v) Lord Sandon’s Educational Activities. Lord Sandon, whcx 
was the Vice-President of the Education Committee, directed his 
efforts towards making elementary education compulsory. A school 
attendance committee, with the object of making attendance of the 
boys compulsory at schools, was established in every district, where, 
there was no School Board. In 1880 by an Act attendance at school 
could be enforced. 

(vi) The Free Education Act of 1898. This Act, passed by the 
Ministry of Salisbury, made elementary education free and compul¬ 
sory, i.e., the Government had to bear all the expenses of the primary 
education and the boys had to pay no fees, but the parents were com¬ 
pelled to send their children to school at the school-going age. 

(vii) The Balfour Education Act, 1902. By this;— 

(1) School Boards were abolished and Government Inspectors; 
were to inspect and control schools in a Division. 

(2) Every school was to have a Manager. 

(3) Every appointment and dismissal in schools was subject to 
the sanction of the School Inspectors. 

(4) Government grant was given in order to make up deficiency 
in funds. 

(5) Religious instruction was imparted according to the will of 
the founder of each school. 

(6) In each High School ‘technical education’ was compulsory. 

Marriot is of opinion that the Education Act of 1902 formed a 
very important landmark in the history of education in England. In 
fact this Act was responsible for laying the foundation of a national 
system of education in England. 

(viii) Dr. Fisher’s Scheme of 1918. Dr. Fisher, Education Min¬ 
ister, who took keen interest in problems of education, introduced 
a new scheme to overhaul the national system of education. 

Secondary Education. Secondary and Higher Education kept 
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pace with the growth of elementary education and every care was 
taken to place it on a sound system. An enquiry was held into 
the working of the public school's in 1861 by a Commission with 
Lord Clarendon as its president. The Commission made a thorough 
enquiry and on its recommendation, the public schools were brought 
under the Public Schools Act of 1868. 

The Endowed Schools Act. It was passed in 1869 by which the- 
funds of the ‘endowed school' were to be used for better ends. 

The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 enabled local authorities' 
to promote technical and manual education, and by an Act of 1890, 
a sum of money was granted to the county and borough Councils 
for this purpose. The Councils of the counties and boroughs were- 
also empowered to levy a rate not exceeding 1 d. in a pound to help 
the cause of technical and manual instruction. 

Higher Education. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge- 
took a very important step in 1858 by instituting the system of local 
examinations. This change brought a marked improvement in the 
system of education prevailing in the Secondary Schools. A Joint 
Board appointed by both the Universities introduced a system of ex¬ 
amination on its own lines and granted certificates to successful stu¬ 
dents. Students were encouraged by means of prizes and scholar¬ 
ships and there grew up a spirit of healthy competition. Education- 
spread rapidly and to meet the growing popular demands for higher 
education, University colleges were opened in many towns. Higher 
education made considerable progress. 

Important steps for University Education 

1. University Act of 1868. By this Act, religious test for ad¬ 
mission to the Oxford and Cambridge Universities was abolished. 
This made University education liberal and unsectarian. 

2. Act of 1902. By this Act, Universities were given grants-in- 
aid to make their system of education more efficient and systematic. 
The Government could inspect the working of the Universities when¬ 
ever it desired. 

3. Act of 1910. By this Act, the Universities were forced ter 
admit female and non-Conformist candidates to Degrees. 

Q. What does New Democracy signify? How was it intro¬ 
duced in England? What was Fabianism? 

THE NEW DEMOCRACY 

Growth of Democracy, (i) The Reform Act of 1832. After 
the Revolution of 1688 Parliament became a sovereign body no doubt, 
but it did not represent the general will of the people at large. Up» 
to 1832 electoral changes had not kept pace with economic changes. 
The system of franchise was equally iniquitous. There was a strong 
popular cry for Parliamentary reform which brought about the pass¬ 
age of the First Reform Act of 1832. The practical effect of this- 
Reform Act was to transfer political power from the Lords and great 
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land-owners to the middle class. The bond between the two Houses 
■was broken and the House of Commons became conscious of a new 
.independence. 

(ii) The Reform Act of 1867. The people were not satisfied 
with the Reform Act of 1832, because the artisans and labourers were 
.not given franchise. Disraeli had the Second Reform Act passed in 
1867, because he expected support from the artisans for his Conser¬ 
vative party. The effect of this Act was to give the power of voting 
to artisans of the big cities. This Act shifted the political power 
•from the middle class to the artisans. 

(iii) The Reform Act of 1884. The Act of 1867 did not extend 
.the franchise to the agricultural labourers. Hence the Third Reform 
Act of 1884 was introduced by Gladstone and passed the same year. 
This Act did for the counties what the Act of 1867 had done for the 
boroughs. The franchise was extended to the whole body of agri¬ 
cultural labourers in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

(iv) The Act of 1885. The Act of 1885, also known as the Re : 
•distribution of Seats Act, distributed Parliamentary seats in proper 
proportion. The three Reforms Acts, passed so far, had enormously 
increased die number of voters, but the seats were not distributed on 
the principle of proportionate representation to population. This Act 
remedied the defects of the previous Reforms Acts and established 
equal electoral districts. This gave equal representation to all parts 
of the country. 

The New Democracy. These Reform Acts had not established 
thorough political democracy in Britain. Consequently several Acts 
had still to be passed to bring about what is called the New Demo¬ 
cracy. The Parliament Act of 1911, the Fourth Reform or the Peo¬ 
ple’s Act of 1918 and the Fifth Reform Act of 1928 were passed to 
(bring about the New Democracy. 

(i) The Parliament Act of 1911. This Act passed by the Asquith 
Ministry gave the Commons complete control over all legislation and 
reduced the House of Lords to a mere advisory body. 

(ii) The Fourth Reform Act or the People's Act of 1918. This 
Act, also known as the Representation of the People’s Act, passed 
by the Ministry of Lloyd George, gave the right of vote to every man 
above the age of 21 and to woman above the age of 30. 

(iii) The Fifth Reform Act or the People’s Act of 1928. This 
Act gave the right of vote to every woman of 21 or above this age. 

It is now that every man and woman of 21 or above in England 
possesses the right of vote and the House of Commons is in the real 
sense representative of the people and is superior to the House of. 
Lords in all matters affecting legislation and finance. The New 
Democracy means that the political power in England rests not with 
the rich land-owning class or middle class, but with the labourers' 
and the workmen and with the House Of Commons which is, in the 
truts sense, a popular representative body. 
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Fabianism. The Fabian Society was founded in London in 
1884. The members of the Society believed in the Socialist State and 
thus they wanted all industries to be brought under the direct control 
of the State. They wanted the principles of democracy to be extend¬ 
ed. Their motto was ‘Slow but sure.’ They wanted to achieve their 
object not by revolution and violence but by peaceful and parliamen¬ 
tary methods. They wanted a Socialist State to come into being 
quietly and constitutionally. Gradually the Fabians gained influence; 
they were like intelligence officers without an army—there was no 
Fabian party in Parliament—but they influenced the strategy and even 
the direction of the great hosts moving under other banners. 

Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells. Sidney and Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
been prominent Fabians. 

Q. Describe briefly the Poor Laws and the Social Legisla¬ 
tion passed in England during the latter part of the 19th and the 
early part of the 20th centuries. 

POOR LAWS AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Poor Laws, (i) In 1795 u Berkshire Magistrate fixed the scale 
of relief. Outdoor relief was given to able-bodied men in aid of 
wages and the amount paid was in proportion to the number of 
children. The result was that the labourers became demoralized. 

(ii) In 1834 the Poor Law Amendment Act was passed. No 
outdoor relief was to be given to the able-bodied people. Able- 
bodied persons seeking indoor relief were required to work in the 
workhouses. A Central Poor Law Board was established to supervise 
the working of the Act. 

(iii) A Law was passed in 1908 by which an old person, who 
had attained the age of 70, could claim a pension from the State. It 
has enabled a large number of the poor but honest peisons to live 
with self-respect. 

(iv) An Act was passed in 1929 by which pensions were provid¬ 
ed for widows of over 55 years If their husbands had attained the Age 
of 70 before 1929 and had insured their lives under the Industrial 
Insurance System. 

Social Legislation. The necessity of social legislation. The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution gave rise to a number of important problems, one 
of which concerned the labouring classes whose deplorable condition 
demanded immediate and urgent solution. The labourers had to 
work under most insanitary conditions in factories which were not 
properly ventilated and consequently their health was adversely affec¬ 
ted. They had to work for long hours on low wages and the appren¬ 
tices were not given either good clothes or decent sleeping accom¬ 
modation. The distribution of wealth was more unequal than ever. 
The factory owners and capitalists became the captains of industry 
and reaped golden harvests. Working under them were the starving, 
under-paid millions. The ill-housed, 31-fed and Ol-clad workers lab¬ 
oured under hideously demoralising conditions and the society gra- 
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dually tended to break up into two hostile camps, the ‘Haves’ and 
the ‘Have-nots’. 

The Government could not tolerate long this horrible state of 
affairs and it had to interfere for the amelioration of the condition of 
the suffering millions. 

The following social measures were passed to improve the con¬ 
dition of the labouring classes:— 

[Read the Factory Acts mentioned in the previous Answer and' 
add the jollowing :—] 

1. The Compensation Act (1874). By this Act the near rela¬ 
tive, who was deprived of his main support on account of the death 
of the workman by accident, could demand compensation. 

2. Artisans’ Dwelling Act (1875). By this Act, the town coun¬ 
cils were authorised to pull down insanitary dwellings of the workers 
and build better and sanitary houses instead. The town councils were 
also empowered to appoint Medical Officers of Health to look after 
the health of the workmen. 

3. The Employees’ Liability Act (1880). This Act gave power 
to the nearest relation of the workman to demand compensation for 
injury to the extent of three years’ earning. 

4. The Assisted Education Act (1891). It made education in 
English elementary schools free and compulsory and the workers 
were greatly benefited by this measure. 

5. The Factory and Workshops Bill (1895). It abolished over¬ 
time for young people and improved sanitary and other conditions in 
factories and workshops. 

6. The Workmen’s Compensation Act (1897). It established a 
legal relationship between the employers and the workers and provi¬ 
ded that under certain conditions compensation should be given to 
injured workmen. 

The beginnings of the 20th century saw a number of important 
socialistic measures adopted to bring about improvement in the con-, 
dition of poor workers. 

Campbell-Bannerman's Liberal Ministry (December 1905— 
April 1908), passed the following social legislation:— 

(i) Trade Disputes Act. (1906). It legalised peaceful picketing' 
And. rendered the Trade Union funds immune from damages caused 
by industrial disputes. In fact the Trade Unions became privileged 
bodies and their political actions were legalised. 

(ii) The Workmen Compensation Act (1906). It granted com¬ 
pensation for industrial diseases, viz., lead or phosphorus poisoning, 
Further, the Act empowered the workers in every trade to demand 
compensation. 

^ylttjhe same year, an Act was passed by which the education 
authorities _were empowered to provide food to those children who 
s flfate to school hungry. 
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(Hi) The Small Holdings Bill (1907). It facilitated the acquisi¬ 
tion of small holdings under the administration of the Countv Coun¬ 
cils. 

The Liberal Government under H. H. Asquith, Prime Minis¬ 
ter (April 1908—May 1913), passed the following measures of 
social reform:— 

(i) The Old Age Pensions Act (1908). it provided a pension 
of 5s. a week at the cost of the State to all needy persons of 70 and 
upwards who were not in receipt of Poor Law Relief, and had not 
forfeited their claim by criminal conduct. 

(ii) The Provision of Meals Act (1908). The school-going 
children were provided with food. 

(iii) The Medical Inspection Act (1908). All children were 
brought under medical supervision. 

(iv) The Children's Bill (1^08). Many forms of protection for 
children were enacted and. in particular, a special system of jurisdic¬ 
tion was instituted for juvenile offenders. 

(v) The Housing and Town Planning Act (1909). It gave local 
authorities large powers for the demolition of insanitary and the con¬ 
struction of healthy houses for the people. 

(vi) The Coal Mines Act (1908). By this the workers worked 
for not more than eight hours a day in coal-mines. 

(vii) Establishment of the Labour Exchange Offices or Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges (1909). They have been established in almost all 
cities to enable employers to get into touch with unemployed workers. 

(viii) Sweated Industries Act (1909). Trade Boards were estab¬ 
lished and empowered to fix minimum wages of labourers. 

(ix) The National Insurance Act (1911). Later on, a similar 
Act, the National Health Insurance Act, was passed. By this Act, 
every workman having an income of less than £ 160 a year, was re¬ 
quired to contribute 4d. a week. The employer and the Government 
were also each required to pay towards that fund an amount equal 
to that paid by the workman. The worker when he was ill or un¬ 
employed, could claim money from this amount. By the Acts of 
1920 and 1921, it has been made compulsory for every wo rkman to 
insure himself against unemployment. 

Q. Discuss the position of the various political parties i it 
England with particular reference to the Labour Party. 

It is now established beyond doubt that political parties are a 
necessity to the successful working of democracy. The English Par¬ 
liamentary system, as we find it at present, grew round the parties. 
The English parties did not grow up in a day. They grew with tihte 
growth in the power of Parliament. Without Parliamentary system 
the party system could not develop. It was the heated discussion 
over the Exclusion Bill in the reign of Charles II that saw the birth 
of modem parties. The present major parties in England are the 
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Labour Party, the Conservative Party and the Liberal Party, and be¬ 
sides these three there are minor parties, like the Independent Labour 
Party, which is but a wing of the Labour Party, the Communist Party, 
etc. 

Parties have two main functions. They run the government and 
persuade the people to allow them to run it. That is why parties must 
•be organised both in and out of Parliament. In Parliament, the part¬ 
ies act and vote as a unit under the guidance of their leaders whereas 
the task of keeping the sheep together falls on the Whips. They are 
the most important officials of the party inside the Houses. 

The Labour Party. Kier Hardy laid the foundation of the “In¬ 
dependent Labour Party” in 1893. In 1900 this party and the Trade 
Unions joined together with a common political programme and adop¬ 
ted the name of “Labour Party Representation Committee” and in 
1906 it came to be called the Labour Party. In the new election it 
won 29 seats for the first time and before the Great War (1914) it 
secured as many as 40 seats in the House of Commons. 

The appointment of John Burns as the first Labour Cabinet Min¬ 
ister was a recognition of the growing importance of labour as a poli¬ 
tical force. Still, from 1906 to 1914 the Party suffered from lack of 
a definite programme and differences between its Socialist and non- 
Socialist members. The Great War strengthened the position of the 
Party and the importance of the working classes was realized. At 
the end of the War (1918) the formal adoption of a comprehensive 
Socialist programme dealing with home and foreign affairs and the 
issue of suggested terms of peace by the Labour Party gave it a defi¬ 
nite political policy. In the elections of 1918, the Labour Party got 
a larger representation than the Liberals and thus became the second 
party in the State. The importance of the Liberals greatly decreased. 
In 1924 the Labour Party for the first time formed the government 
and since then it has become one of the most leading parties in Eng¬ 
land. The election of 1945 was remarkable in many respects. The 
Labour Party captured as many as 392 seats, thus securing an abso¬ 
lute majority, and as such had not to depend on the support of any 
other party. The Labour Ministry with Mr. Clement Attlee as Pre¬ 
mier remained in power for a number of years till recently it was 
succeeded by the Conservative Ministry under Mr. Churchill. 

Aims and Programme of the Labour Party, (a) The Labour 
Party aims at the gradual establishment of a socialistic State in Bri¬ 
tain. It has introduced nationalisation of the Bank of England, of 
coal-mines, of important means of communication like aviation, wire¬ 
less, etc.; introduction of more liberal social security schemes, national 
planning so as to maintain full employment in the country, improve¬ 
ment of wage standards, etc., form a part erf the programme, 

v It does not, of course, want to deprive the existing owners of 
pnwate property. On the other hand, it would buy them out at . a 
fair market price. “With regard to the fiscal issue. Labour, may. be 
said to be hesitating, ft yvas never actively freetrader like the 
Liberals; it was merely anti-Protectionist” 
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(b) As to foreign affairs, it wants to add to the strength of the 
U.N.O. by creating a better understanding with the U.S.A. and Russia. 

(c) As to the empire, it officially wants to further the economic 
well-being of the people of the colonies along socialistic lines, etc. 
It was through the good offices of the Labour Party that India was 
granted independence. 

The Conservative Party. This Party is the descendant of the 
Tory Party and is also known as the Unionist Party. The Conser¬ 
vative Party counts among its members most of the nobility and the 
country squires, most of the clergymen of the Established Church 
and the Imperialists, it has also some hold over the working classes. 
The party supports the royal prerogative and is opposed to socialism 
and nationalisation of property in any way. It is also in favour of 
protection for the home industries, and imperial preference so as to 
knit the Empire closely together as an economic unit. It may be stated 
that officials of the Labour Party seem content with the policy of 
protection and as to other matters’, foreign and imperial, there is not 
much difference between the two parties. 

The Liberals. The Liberal Party is the successor to the Whig 
Party and stands midway between the Labour and the Conservative. 
The Liberal Party draws its strength from the middle class and the 
Non-Conformists. They have been, on the whole, a party of reform. 

It also believes in national planning, but in a free society. Under 
the able leadership of Beveridge and others, it supports schemes of 
social security, full employment, maintenance of private enterprise in 
the economic field, and free trade between nations. 

Much cannot be said about the programme of the party as it 
is divided into three groups, one of which is actively in favour of 
protection. 

The Independent Labour Party. It likes to go at a faster rate 
than the official Labour Party for making England a socialistic state. 
It consists of a small group of the radical labourites. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


A CENTURY OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
FROM 1932 TO 1949 

“The 19//z Century was a period of democracy 
in England." 

Q. Show how Great Britain has progressively become a com¬ 
plete political democracy since 1832, Or, (P.U. 1942, 1939) 

Attempt a bird’s-eye view of Parliamentary Reform in Great 
Britain since 1832. Mention and discuss briefly the important 
landmarks only. Or, (P.U. 1955) 

Q. Trace briefly the constitutional changes brought about in 
England from 1832 to 1949. Or, (P.U. Sept. 1956, 1953) 

Give an account of Parliamentary Reforms or growth of 
Parliamentary democracy in England from 1832 to 1949, or in the 
19th and 20th centuries. Or, (P.U. 1951, 1949, 1937, 1935) 

Trace the various stages by which Adult Franchise was es¬ 
tablished in England. 

The constitutional significance of the various Parliamentary Acts, 
reforms and movements that introduced complete political democracy 
or adult franchise in England between 1832 and 1949 may be briefly 
mentioned as follows:— 

(j) The Constitutional significance of the Reform Act of 1832. 

1. This Act marked the beginning of a great constitutional and 
political change. It transferred the supreme political power from 
peers and great landowners to the middle class, from a few to many. 
Thus the period from 1832 to 1867 was the period of the “rule of 
the middle classes”, although the government continued to be aris¬ 
tocratic in personnel. “The Act made Parliament democratic for the 
first time.” 

2. The number of votes was immediately increased by the addi¬ 
tion of 55,000 electors. Thus the House of Commons became more 
representative than before. . 

3. The “rotten” boroughs were abolished and uniformity of 
franchise was established in boroughs. This removed many of the 
defects of the old system. 

The Act abolished the old boroughs and created new ones. It 
also redistributed the seats made vacant. The franchise was con¬ 
siderably lowered so as to include all properly qualified persons: 

This Act marked the beginning of the transfer of political power 
from the Landlords to the Commons or from Aristocmcy to Demo¬ 
cracy. 1 
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(ii) The Chartist Movement, The opening years o£ the reign of 
Queen Victoria were marked by wide-spread agitation and unrest. 
Its most serious manifestation was the Chartist Movement. In Eng¬ 
land and Scotland the condition of the people was bad. Wages were 
low, and food was dear. This was all the more disappointing, since 
better times had been hoped for after the Reform Bill had been pass¬ 
ed. A party now arose called the Chartists. They drew up a plan 
for a more" thoroughgoing reform of Parliament, which they called 
the People’s Charter. It was after this Charter that they were called 
Chartists. They demanded (1) universal suffrage. (2) vote by ballot, 
(3) annual Parliaments, (4) abolition of property qualifications for 
members, (5) payment of members, and (6) equal electoral districts. 
At that time Chartism was not successful, it ruined its own cause 
by violence and by threats of revolutions and after an ineffectual de¬ 
monstration in London in 1848 it died out. Since then, however, 
most of its demands have been conceded. 

(iii) Ballot Act (1870). By this Act. voting was done secretly 
at Parliamentary elections. The landlords and employers could ex¬ 
ercise very little undue influence over tenants and workmen after this 
Act had been passed. Democracy was thus greatly safeguarded. 

(iv) Corrupt Practices Act (1883). By this bribery of voters, 
directly or indirectly, was strictly forbidden. Persons who still used 
bribery to influence voters were severely punished. 

(v) The effects and importance of the Reform Act of 1867.—1. 
The working classes now got franchise. Thus the Act took a long 
step in the direction of democracy. 

2. Household suffrage was now given to boroughs. 

3. The Reform Act of 1832 had transferred political power from 
the landed aristocracy to the middle class. Now the Second Reform 
Act transferred political power from the middle classes to the work¬ 
ing classes. Power was thus transferred from the classes to the masses. 

4. It was feared that the illiterate working classes would misuse 
power, and that it would seriously endanger the working of the poli¬ 
tical machinery. Their fears have, however, proved to be false. 

(vi) The effects and importance of the Reform Act of 1884. 
The Reform Act of 1867 had given votes to the artisans and the 
working classes in towns but the agricultural labourers in the country 
had not received the right of voting. Hence Gladstone passed Third 
Reform Bill of 1884 and the Redistribution Act of 1885. 

The county franchise, like the borough franchise, was extended 
to all occupiers and £ 10 lodgers. In other words, the agricultural 
labourers received the franchise which the urban wage-earners had 
obtained in 1867. 

(vii) Payment of Members. In 1911, it was decided that every 
member of Parliament shall receive £400 a year. This strengthened 
the position of working class members who under the new conditions 
could devote their time and attention to the work of Parliament 
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(viii) The effects and importance of the Redistribution of Seats 
Act (1885). This Act distributed seats in proper proportion. Leav¬ 
ing twenty two towns and certain Universities that enjoyed the right 
of ret urning two members, all other counties and boroughs were so 
divided that they became single-member constituencies. The princi¬ 
ple of proportionate representation to the population underlay the 
whole scheme and thus equal electoral districts were established. All 
parts of the country enjoyed equal representation. 

(ix) The Parliament Act of 1911. After a tough struggle the 
Act of 1911 was passed which put an end to all deadlocks between 
the two Houses. The Act provided:— 

1. A Money Bill passed by the Commons and presented to the 
Lords must be passed by the Lords without any amendment within 
one month, otherwise it will be presented to the king for assent and 
will become an Act. 

2. The power of deciding the nature of the Money Bill, remain¬ 
ed in the hands of the Speaker of Parliament. 

3. Any Public Bill, other than a Money Bill, passed by the 
House of Commons in three successive sessions and rejected by the 
Lords will be presented to the king for assent and will become law. 
But after the introduction of such a Bill in the first session, two years 
must elapse before it is sent to the king for assent. (By the Act of 
1949 the period of two years was reduced to one year). 

4. The life of the Parliament was fixed at five years. 

The Act reduced the powers of the Lords to a considerable ex¬ 
tent and made At only an advisory body. The House of Commons 
became all-powerful and it .is rightly said that the House of Lords 
was the shadow of its former self., 

(x) The Fourth Reform or People’s Act of 1918. This Act 
gave women the right of vote for which they had struggled hard since 
1884. The women had offered hearty co-operation during the First 
Great War and rendered great services to their country. By this Act, 
also known as the Representation of the People’s Act, women over 
the age of 30 and men over 21 were given the right of vote arid they 
could also stand for Parliament. 

(xi) The Parliamentary Reform Act of 1928 or the Fifth Re¬ 
form Act or the Equal Franchise Act. By this Act, women were 
given the right of voting on the same terms as men, i.e., women above 
21 enjoyed the right of vote. Democracy was thus completed in 
England. 

Since that date it may be said that practically every one has had 
a vote who is not a minor an alien, a pauper, a criminal, a lunatic 
or a peer. ' 

(xii) Thk Parliament Act of 1949. The House of Lords could 
delay jahyPubUc Bill, other than a Money Bill (nomfiriancial legisto- 
•tion)* for two years but the duration was reduced to one year by the 
PariiamentActof 1949. 
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The Women’s Suffrage or the Suffragette Movement in England.. 
Mill was the first man to propose in 1867 franchise for women but 
his proposal was thrown out. To press for their right of vote womea 
organised their social and political unions, which, failing in their con¬ 
ciliatory methods to secure their ends, ultimately resorted to violent 
and unconstitutional means. The Unions failed in their object and 
some enthusiastic women workers were arrested. In 1908, the 
Women’s Freedom League was formed to secure franchise for women 
and the workers made use of violent methods. The movement was 
characterised by sabotage and other acts of lawlessness. 

During the Great War (1914—1918) women played a very signi¬ 
ficant part by rendering great services to the cause of their country, 
and the Government, in appreciation of their meritorious services, 
passed the Fourth Reform Act, 1918, also called the Representation 
of the People’s Act, giving women above the age of 30 the right of 
vote. Another Act known as the Fifth Reform Act was passed in 
1928 which gave every woman of 21 or above the right of vote. Thus 
women got equal rights with men and today every man or woman 
of 21 or above has the right of vote. 

Q. Examine the successive extensions of the franchise which 
have been granted to the British people since the beginning of 
the 19th century, and indicate briefly how they have affected the 
composition of the House of Commons. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Trace the steps by which adult franchise was achieved 
in England and give the main features of the measures adopted 
from 1832 onwards. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answers—Reform Acts oi 
1832, 1807, 1884. 1885, 1911, 1918 ami 1928. 

Q. Show how franchise was successively encouraged in the 
course of the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

Bring out clearly the bearing of the successive Parliamentary 
Reform Acts from 1832 onwards on the progress of democracy in- 
England, Or, 

Trace the successive stages by which the British Parliament 
became a really representative body. 

Ans. Please consult the following:— 

1. The Reform Act of 1832. 

2. The Reform Act of 1867. 

3. The Third Reform Act of 1884. 

4. The Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885. 

5. The Parliament Act of 1911. 

6. The Fourth Reform Act or the Representation of the People's. 
Act of 1918. 

7. The Fifth Reform Act or the Equal Franchise Act of 1928. 
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Q. Briefly sketch the career of Lord Salisbury. 

LORD SALISBURY 

His Career. He was bom at Hatfield in 1839. In 1863 he be- 
.«ame member of Parliament for Stanford. In 1863 he succeeded his 
father as Third Marquis of Salisbury. In 1866 and 1874 he became 
.Secretary of State for India. In 1878 he became Foreign Secretary. 
He became Prime Minister thrice: (1) 1885; (2) 1886—1892; and 
(3) 1895—1902. He died at, Hatfield in 1902. 

He was a great Conservative and opposed the growing movement 
.towards democracy. He opposed all popular movements like the 
Reform Bill 1867, the Irish Home Rule Bill, etc. 

Foreign Affairs. He usually held the post of Foreign Secretary 
in addition to the Premiership. He rendered admirable service at 
the Foreign Office. He wanted to maintain and add to England's 
honour steadily and fearlessly. He settled the long-standing differ¬ 
ences between Great Britain and Russia about Afghanistan; he was 
specially successful in Africa, where he extended British influence by 
. granting charters to the British South African and East African Com¬ 
panies; he overcame difficulties in connection with Portugal and 
France and induced Germany to acknowledge the British Protectorate 
in Zanzibar. He skilfully avoided war with the United States about 
Venezuela and by clever diplomacy during the Boer War prevented 
European intervention. 

From 1885 to 1902 he practically guided the destinies of Eng¬ 
land and his Foreign policy was more of the nature of ‘splendid iso¬ 
lation.’ 

His Reforms 

1. During his first Ministry (1885), the most important measure 
was the Ashbourne Act of 1885, so called after the name of its author, 
Lord Ashbourne, the Irish Lord Chancellor. This Act extended the 
land purchase scheme of the Land Act of 1881. The Commissioners 
•were authorised to advance all the purchase money except one-fifth. 
The Act proved successful and enabled many tenants to purchase 
their holdings in all parts of Ireland. 

2. The important measures of the Second Ministry (1886—1892) 
“'were the following:— 

(a) A Round Table Conference tried to bring about 1 a reunion 
in the Liberal Party, but it failed. 

(b) The Queen’s Diamond Jubilee was celebrated in 1887. 

(c) The Local Government Act was passed in 1888. This Act 
.placed the local government of . cbunti.es on a democratic basis. It 
set up. sixty-two county councils consisting of councillors elected dir- 
<«ctly by the, rate-payers and aldermen elected by the councillors. 

(d) The Free Education Act was passed in 1891 Which made 
•elementary education free. 
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(e) The Factory Act of 1891 reduced the hours of labour for 
women to twelve hours a day. 

(£) In 1889, the Board of Agriculture was set up. 

3. During his third Ministry (1895—1902) the most important 
measures were the Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897 and setting 
up of the Board of Education Act of 1899. 

His Work and Achievement. Salisbury was a deeply religious 
.man and strongly supported the cause of religious education. He 
kept his cabinet together with great success despite occasional differ¬ 
ences, but chose his colleagues from a rather narrow circle. His sin¬ 
cerity, patriotism and skilful management of foreign affairs gained for 
him an unusually large measure of respect and confidence. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Boer or South African War. 
(1899—1902). What were its effects on the future, development 
of South Africa? 


THE BOER WAR 

Causes. The main cause of the Boer War lay in the national 
hatred and prejudices between the English and the Boers. 

Secondly, The Transvaal had been given independence by the 
British in 1881, but the British still claimed suzerainty over it, while 
the Boers thought they were completely independent. 

Thirdly, they were being surrounded on all sides by new British 
colonies. In the Transvaal, gold mines had been discovered, and the 
British and foreigners went in crowds to the place. The President 
of the Boers, Paul Kruger, did not permit the foreigners to be citi¬ 
zens of the Republic and taxed them heavily. The Boers had intense 
hatred for all foreigners and gave them the name of Uitlanders thus 
clearly indicating that they did not want to have anything to do with 
them. The number of Uitlanders became so considerable that they 
began to claim the same political privileges which the Boers enjoyed. 

Fourthly. The British again insisted that the grievances of for¬ 
eigners in the Transvaal be redressed by the Boer Government but 
President Kruger did not listen. The British amassed troops in Cape 
Colony. The Boer Government demanded their withdrawal. The 
British refused to withdraw and the troops from the Boer Republic 
crossed the British borders. 

Course. The Boers at once besieged Ladysmith. Kimberley and 
Mafeking. The British sent Buffer to relieve Ladysmith and Methuen 
to relieve Kimberley. But in one ‘black week’ of December the Bri¬ 
tish armies were defeated at Colenso, Kimberley, Magersfonteim and 
Stormberg. This roused the British, and Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitcbner were now selected for conducting the war. They relieved 
city after city, and in May, Mafeking was relieved, and Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal, was occupied. President Kruger then fled 
to Europe. 

fhe war continued for two years more, the Boer leader being 
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De-Wet. Despite the preliminary success of the Boers, the British , 
with the help of Dominions, were successful in the end and peace 
was made in 1902 by the Treaty of Pretoria, promising Boers that “as 
soon as circumstances permit, representative institutions leading up to 
self-government will be introduced.” 

Results. 1. The Transvaal was annexed to the British Empire. 

2. In 1906 the South African States were granted representative 
government. 

3. Three years later, i.e., in 1909, Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
Natal and the Orange Free State were united together under a Fede¬ 
ral Government known as the South African Republic or the Union, 
of South Africa. 

Future Development of South Africa. The Boer War led to the 
formation of the Union of South Africa. As a result of this Union 
each of the self-governing colonies of South Africa (Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State) sent its represents* 
tives to the Union Parliament. Democratic institutions began to 
flourish, and education, trade, industries gradually made progress. 
The Union became powerful, being not a collection of heterogneous; 
masses, but an association of States bound together by common inter¬ 
ests and common aims. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

EDWARD VII TO ELIZABETH II 

“‘In undertaking the heavy load which tuw devol¬ 
ves upon me I am fully determined to he a con¬ 
stitutional monarch in the strictest sense of the 
word, and as long as there is breath in my body, 
to work for the good and amelioration of my 
people ." 

—Edward 

Edward VII (1901—1910). The great Queen died in 1901 and 
was succeeded by her eldest son, Edward VII. The new king was 
sixty when he came to the throne. He was of a genial temperament 
and very popular. He was carefully educated for the responsible 
duties which lay before him and his outlook on life was broadened 
by visits to the United States, Canada and the East. He was a great 
traveller. He was a man of peace and his one aim was to preserve 
the peace of Europe, As a peace-loving monarch his influence did 
much to promote friendly relations between England and other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. He was rightly called Edward the Peace-Maker. 

In 1863, he married the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, whose 
beauty, modesty and worthiness speedily won the hearts of the British 
people. Besides three daughters, there were born of this marriage 
Albert Duke of Clarence (died 1892) and George V. 

Balfour Ministry (1902—1905). In 1902, Lord Salisbury' resign¬ 
ed owing to ill-health and Balfour became Prime Minister. The first 
important act of the ministry was to bring the Boer War to a dose 
(1902). The Transvaal was annexed to the British Empire. As re¬ 
gards home affairs, the Ministry passed the Education Act of l$02 
and the Land Purchase Act of 1904. The Education Act of 1902 
abolished School Boards, and trafisferred the management and con¬ 
trol of schools to county councils. Thus the Act brought education 
under the control of local authorities. The Irish Land Purchase Act 
of 1904 made easy the purchase by tenants of their holdings. 

Tariff Reforms of Chamberlain. Chamberlain, toe Colonial Min¬ 
ister in the Balfour Ministry, proposed a tariff reform of colonial pre¬ 
ference by which he wanted to bind the colonies more closely to Eng¬ 
land. His proposal was that the colonies should be given preference 
by allowing their goods to epter British markets at a lower rate of 
duties than those of other countries. The Canadian com, or toe Aus¬ 
tralian meat would be allowed to come to England more cheaply than 
com or meat of other countries. In return for this toe CdbhJfcS would 
adopt the same policy of preference towards toe mother-country (Eng¬ 
land) and thus it would consolidate the British Empire more sttongly. 
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The M inis try was divided on the tariff question. There was a spa 
in the camp and Balfour resigned. 

“In 1895 he was recognized as the most forceful personality in 
British politics. He founded the Imperial Federation League and 
presided over colonial conferences in 1897 and 1902. He conducted 
the British to the end of quarrel with the Boers. After the South.' 
African War he began agitation for tariff reforms and in 1903 resign¬ 
ed from the Cabinet to carry it on. But it was emphatically rejected 
at the election of 1906. He taught the British people to think ‘im- 
perially’ and kept their mind awake to the fact that they were not an/ 
isolated nation, but one member in a great partnership of nations.” 

Q. What was the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation’? Under 
what circumstances was this policy adopted and ultimately aban¬ 
doned? 

Meaning of ‘Splendid Isolation.’ After the Napoleonic Wars, 
which ended in 1815, England followed as much as possible the poli¬ 
cy of keeping aloof from and not meddling with the affairs of Eu¬ 
rope. England devoted her attention to domestic and imperial mat¬ 
ters rather than involving herself in European complications. The 
policy of absolute abstention from interference in European affairs' 
has been styled as ‘Splendid Isolation’. From the end of the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars to the accession of Edward VII to the throne of England 
in 1901, England’s position was one of complete isolation and die 
deliberately avoided joining any political alliance or group. She had 
a strong Navy and feeling a sense of security thereby, she felt it 
needless to join any political camp, though she did not allow the bal¬ 
ance of power to be upset and had to intervene on several occasions 
on this score. Gladstone and Salisbury favoured the policy of 
‘Splendid Isolation’ and the latter was in power from 1885 to 1902. 

“Since 1815 the means pursued by England for living quietly irt 
the society of European States had been two-fold: first to keep our 
hands free, to abstain from entering into any agreements or alliances 
which might involve the country in unforeseen struggles in unexpect¬ 
ed times. The other means was to support the Concert of Europe 
as a way of adjusting any international disputes which seemed likely 
to produce war.” 

Circumstances favourable to ‘Splendid Isolation’. The fact why 
such a policy was adopted by England was due to several factors 
and circumstances. Englishmen were more concerned with the do¬ 
mestic and political problems. They wanted to extend their trade 
and so they concentrated their attention on the extension of trade in 
colonies. Prime Ministers of the type of Gladstone and Salisbury 
had a weak and unenterprising foreign policy on account of their in¬ 
tense desire to keep their country free from European entanglements 

. Russia and France had formed an alliance known as the Dual 
Askance and they had a strong colonial rivalry with E ngland! (Jet- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy had formed another alliance knot?® 
^ ^ ^riple Alliance. Great Britain maintained the relations wit! 
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the continental Powers on the basis of “Splendid Isolation” and re¬ 
mained outside both these groups. 

Why England abandoned ‘Splendid Isolation After 1890 there 
grew up a strong tension between England and Germany. The com¬ 
mercial and industrial power of Germany was growing and it was a 
menace to English manufactures and industries; the Conservative 
Party in power could not bear the growing power of Germany. Wil¬ 
liam II ascended the throne of Germany in 1888. He was particu¬ 
larly ambitious and aggressive. He was determined that Germany 
should be great and splendid in Europe, on the seas and in Asia. 
The Kaiser was jealous of the English possessions and henceforward 
Germany was coming out as a great Continental Power by increasing 
her naval force. This was a great menace to the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain. The attitude of Germany towards the Boer War 
(,1899—1902) was in favour of the Boer people. The decay of Tur¬ 
kish power gave Germany an opportunity to gain influence "at Cons¬ 
tantinople and thus to come into competition with English interests 
there. 

To check the growing power of Germany which wanted to domi¬ 
nate the whole world. Great Britain decided to abandon her old 
policy of “Splendid Isolation” and began anew entering into agree¬ 
ments and alliances. Thus England wanted to add to her strength 
and keep the balance of power. France, anxious to get back Alsace- 
Lorraine from Germany, wanted the support of Britain and so the 
two countries entered into friendly agreement called “Entente Cordi- 
ale,” in 1904. In 1907 Russia joined the Entente and thus there was 
the Triple Entente (England. France and Russia). (For further de¬ 
tails please see the reign of George V). 

Q. What was the foreign policy of Edward VII? Or, 

How Edward VII abandoned the policy of Splendid Isolation: 
and adopted one of entering into agreements and alliances. 

Ans. For this please consult the reign of George V. 

Q. Describe the fortune of the Tory Party from the advent 
of Benjamin Disraeli to the Election of 1906. What were the 
chief differences in policy that separated it from Liberals? 

Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) became Prime Minister in 186S 
but he was soon driven out of power by Gladstone. Disraeli again 
came into power in 1874 and remained so till 1880. 

Disraeli as Prime Minister (1874—1880) and the Height of Tory 
Power. Disraeli was a strong believer in the Tory principles and the 
Party was at the height of its power during Disraeli’s Ministry. Dis¬ 
raeli is known for social reform in the interest of the working men 
and for making England a powerful State in the diplomatic circle. 
Disraeli was an advocate of Imperialism. The first step in his im¬ 
perial project was to link up the eastern parts of the empire with 
the western. Disraeli achieved this by buying the shares of the Suez 
Canal from the Khedive of Egypt, who wanted to pay off. his debts, 
Disraeli thus obtained for England the control oyer the route to the 1 
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East. He followed a vigorous foreign policy. He took keen interest 
in the ‘Eastern Question’ and for the time being put an end to the 
aggressive policy and growing power of Russia. By his diplomacy 
he gave a blow to the influence of Russia in the Balkan States. The 
Berlin Treaty in 1878 restored the position of England in the Coun¬ 
cils of Europe. In other directions too, Disraeli tried to deal a 
.severe below to Russian influence. 

The Liberals in power (1880—1885). During the years 1880— 
1885 the Liberals were in power. Gladstone who was a great Liberal 
held power during these years. 

The Tory Power (1885—1886)'. The weak foreign policy of 
Gladstone led to his fall in 1885 and the Tories came into power., 
.Salisbury, a Tory, remained in power for a short time and was suc¬ 
ceeded next year by Gladstone. 

The fall of Tory Party in 1886. The Tory power fell in 1886, 
and Gladstone returned to power. Gladstone in 1886 introduced the 
Home Rule Bill but it was thrown out and so he had to resign. 
.Salisbury again came into power. 

The Unionist Party, 1886—1892. The Unionist Party remained 
in power from 1886 to 1892. The party was so called because it was 
made up of the Conservatives, the Whigs and the Radicals. The 
Conservatives were led by Lord Salisbury, the Whigs by Lord Har- 
tington and the Radicals by Joseph Chamberlain. 

The Liberals in Power, 1892—1894. Gladstone became Prime 
Minister once again in 1892. He introduced his Second Irish Home 
Rule Bill which was passed by the Commons but rejected by the 
Lords. He resigned in 1894 for he felt himself too old to continue 
in public life. 

The Unionist Party in Power, 1895—1906. After the re signa tion 
of Gladstone in 1894 Rosebury was in pow« for one year. After 
Rosebury the Unionist came into power ana remained in office for 
the next ten years. During this period Salisbury was in power from 
1895 to 1902, in which year he resigned for reasons of ill-health. 
•After Salisbury, Balfour became Prime Minister in 1902 and con¬ 
tinued in office till 1905. There was a split in the Unionist Party on 
the question of tariff reform. This led to the fall of the Unionist Party 
•«nd the formation of a Liberal administration by Campbell-Banner¬ 
man in 1906. 

The chief differences in policy that separated the Tories from 
the liberals :— 

(1) The Liberals were in favour of an active reform policy and 
they wanted to extend complete Home Rule to the Irish, Gladstone, 
a great Liberal introduced many useful reforms both in England and 
Inland. The Liberals wanted to safeguard the rights and liberties 
'Of the people. They were in favour of popular rights and 1 wanted to 
protect them at all costs. The Conservatives, on the other hand 
we mope in favour of monarchy and were anxious to maintain the , 
Gonshtoudh as it was. They did not favour active reform and were 
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not zealous to safeguard the rights and liberties of die people. They 
were more anxious to safeguard the prerogatives of the Crown. 

(2) The Liberals were not in favour of a vigorous foreign policy. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy was weak and unadventurous. The Con¬ 
servatives, on the other hand, favoured a strong and enterprising for¬ 
eign policy. They were in favour of Imperialism and wanted to ex¬ 
tend the colonial and commercial strength of England abroad and 
make her a leading nation in the East and in the West. Disraeli 
who was a Conservative, made Engand great abroad and restored the 
position of England in the Councils of Europe. 

(3) The Liberals wanted to establish equality before law by 
breaking down the supremacy of the landowning classes and the 
higher clergy but the Conservatives wanted to improve the condition 
of the people as a whole without offending the landowning classes 
and the Church. They did not want to bring about any radical 
change in the existing order of things either in the society or in the 
Church or in the Constitution. They wanted slow and reasonable re¬ 
forms and avoided sudden and hasty changes. (The differences of 
policy have already been discussed in the Question on Parties in 
England.) 

Q. Briefly describe the measures of social reform or social 
legislation and political reconstruction introduced by the minis¬ 
tries of Campbell-Bannerman and H.H. Asquith. Or, 

Discuss the work of the Liberal Government from 1906 to 
1914. 

The Campbell-Bannerman Ministry (December 1905— April 
1908). After twenty years of Conservative rule since 1886, his was 
the first Liberal Ministry formed in 1905. It was a strong ministry 
having H. H. Asquith, Llyod George, Sir Edward Grey and John 
Morley as the members of Cabinet. 

Social Reforms 

1. Trade Disputes Act, 1906. It legalised peaceful picketing, the 
Trade Union funds were made safe against damages caused by indus¬ 
trial disputes, and officials of Trade Unions were secured certain pri¬ 
vileges and exemptions. 

2. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. It extended the 
scope of the Act of 1897 so as to include practically all employees 
injured in the course of their employment and compensation was 
also to be granted for industrial diseases, such as lead or phosphorus 
poisoning. 

3. The Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907. It em¬ 
powered English county councils to acquire land and to let it out in 
small holdings. 

4. The Army Act of 1907. The Army was reorganised and a 
Territorial Force was established in place of the old Militia and 
Volunteers. 
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5. Imposition of a higher income-tax on unearned incomes, 1907. 
The Budget of 1907 marked out earned incomes from unearned ones’ 
and imposed a higher income-tax and super-tax on unearned in; 
comes. 

Political Reconstruction 

1. Resolution to make the will of the people prevail. The social 
refdrms introduced by the Government were not to the taste of the 
House of Lords. Campbell charged the Lords with “neutralizing the', 
policy which the electors have shown they approve” and passed a 
resolution in the Commons that the power of the House of Lords; 
should be diminished. 

2. The Plural Voting Bill. By this Bill an elector could not 
vote in moire than one constituency and thus insisted on the principle 
of “one man one vote”. 

3. Free Constitution for the Transvaal. In 1906 a constitution 
setting up responsible government was bestowed upon the TransvaaL 

The Asquith Ministry (1908—1915). H. H. Asquith was Prime 
Minister from April 1908 to May 1915. The following social legis¬ 
lation and constitutional reforms were passed by his Ministry:— 

Social Legislation 

1. The Old Age Pensions Act, 1908. It provided a pension of 
5s. a week and since 1920, 10s. a week at the cost of the State for 
all needy persons of 70 years and upwards who were not in receipt 
of Poor Law relief and had not forfeited their claim by criminal 
conduct. 

2. The Provision of Meals Act. By this Act the school-going 
children were provided with food. 

3. The Medical Inspection Act. By this Act the children were 

required to be examined medically and provided with medicine for 
the treatment of their diseases. ’ 

4. The Children’s Bill, 1908. The children were provided with 
many forms of protection and young offenders were to be tried bjf 
special courts and not to be punished like ordinary criminals. 

5. The Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. It gave large 
powers to local authorities to demolish dangerous and unhealthy 
buildings and construct safe and sanitary buildings instead. 

6. The Coal Mines Act or Miners’ Act, 1909. It fixed eight 
hours’ work a day for workers in tihe coal mines. 

7. Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1909. This Act extended the 
principles of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 to trades, 

8. Formation of Labour Exchanges, 1909. Labour F.Yrhangm 
were cteated to meet the difficulties of unemployment by helping the 
iwmtjers' to find out suitable work. ■ ' 

9-The National Insurance Act, 1910. By this Act poor . w^b 1 
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men were required to get themselves insured to guard against sick¬ 
ness and unemployment. 

Constitutional Reforms 

1. The Parliament Act of 1911. To meet the heavy cost of 
social reforms, Lloyd George in the Budget of 1909, known as the 
‘People’s Budget’, proposed new methods of raising money. Among 
the methods by which he proposed to raise money were new taxes 
on land, increased income-tax on large incomes and ‘unearned’ in¬ 
comes—i.e„ arising from investing money, etc.—increased ‘Death* 
or inheritance duties, and also levied very heavy duties on beer, 
spirits and tobacco. It was the first attempt to tax the superfluous 
wealth and to improve the lot of the poor and bring about social 
reforms. The political proposals were fiercely attacked by the Lords. 
After furious and bitter debates the Parliament Act was passed .in 1911 
which abolished the power of the House of Lords to reject a money 
bill, and gave them the power of only delaying for two years any 
other legislative measure. 

2. The Act to pay the M.P’s. In 1911 an Act was passed to 
provide payment to members of Parliament. 

3. The Third Home Rule Bill, 1912. An attempt was made for 
the third time to grant Home Rule to Ireland but the desired object 
could not be achieved. 

4. Importance of the Labour Party. The growing importance 
of the Labour Party as a political force was recognized. 

Q. Analyse the achievements of Liberalism in England; 
(1880—1914). 

Ans. [For Gladstone’s Liberal Reforms please study his second 
and fourth Premiership on the following points:— 

1. An Act against corrupt practices in Parliamentary elections. 
1883. 

2. The Third Reform Act, 1884, 

3. The Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. 

4. The Parish Councils Act passed in his fourth mini stry (1890— 
1894). 

Liberals again came to power in 1906, and continued till 1915. 
(For reforms during this period please consult previous answer.)] 

Q. What measures of Asquith’s Liberal Ministry led to the 
conflict between the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
and how was the problem solved by the Parliament Act of 1911? 
Or, 

How did the Parliament Act of 1911 affect the position amt 
•power of the House of Lords? Or, (P.TJ. 1954) 

“After the Parliament Act of 1911, the House of Lords was 
a mere shadow of its former self.” Discuss. 
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THE PARLIAMENT ACT OF 1911 OR THE VETO 
RESOLUTIONS 


The large increase in the military and naval expenditure due to 
the previous government’s imperialistic conflicts as well as the need 
of funds to pay the old age pensions established in 1908 and the cost 
of social reform, created a serious financial problem for the Asquith 
Ministry. 

The Liberals were opposed to the Protective tariff—a solution 
put forward by the Conservatives—and so they had to find out a new! 
way for raising revenues. The solution offered by Lloyd Georgy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to ‘lay the heaviest burden on the 
broadest back’. He wanted to raise money by taxing the rich. 


The Budget 

(1) An unearned increment duty of twenty per cent to be realis¬ 
ed on the increase in the value of land when due to site and not to 
improvement by the owner of the land. 


. (2) A reversion duty of ten per cent on the increase in the value 
of land leased for over 21 years to be paid by the leaser on the ex¬ 
piry of that period. 

(3) An undeveloped land duty of two per cent on idle land and 
particularly on game preserves. 

(4) A mineral right duty of five per cent on mining royalties. ' 

(5) Land used for agricultural purposes was to be exempt from 
the new taxes. 


These taxes, although quite moderate, were important in that 
they constituted an attack on the economic privileges of the lanH^ 
aristocracy. This'was a ‘war budget’, declared the Chancellor, the 
object of which was to wage war against poverty which he hoped 
would some day be “as remote to the people of the country as the 
wolves which once infested its forests”. 


. r ^'.^ e Budget was passed by the Commons by an' overwh elmin g 
majority, but in the Lords it was denounced as a social and political 
revolution without a mandate from the people, as a subversion of 
•the English constitution and as a demagogic attempt to confiscate pri¬ 
vate property in land. It was thrice passed by the Commons and 
was rejected^by the Lords each,time. Feelings ran very high and 
Asquith wanted to appeal to the country. In December 1910, Par- 
hament was dissolved and an exciting election followed on the issue 

The result of the election was the 
5? *^rals a 2 a * n came to power. Thereupon, 
the Ministry introduced the famous Parliament Act of 1911. 

Provisio&s of the Bill 

» cer S 5e ^ by ^ Speaker of the Commons as 

w *“ch passes the Lower House must also passtheLords 
g&b oqe month, otherwise it wouMbecomeiaw without 
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(2) That all other bills, if passed in three successive sessions of 
the Commons whether by the same House or not, would become law 
without the consent of the Lords provided two years had elapsed 
between the first consideration of such a bill and its final passage. 

(By the Parliament Act of 1949 the period of two years was re¬ 
duced to one year.) 

(3) That the duration of a Parliament shall henceforth be limited 
to five years instead of seven. 

The Bill was passed by the Commons, but it roused the greatest 
opposition of the Lords. At last Premier Asquith threatened to 
advise the King to create new Peers in order to get the BUI passed. 
The Lords at last gave way and yielded to the popular demand and 
the Bill became law on August 18, 1911. 

Its Effect on Two Houses 

The Act brought as great a change in the British system of gov¬ 
ernment as did the Reform Bill of 1832. It fixed a new relation 
between the two Houses by giving almost unchecked power to the 
Commons and reduced the Upper Chamber merely to the position 
of an advisory body. The Lords could henceforth only delay un¬ 
palatable legislation but could not resist its passage. In fact it estab¬ 
lished, as it were, a single-chamber government in England. It is sig¬ 
nificant that the very day the Lords signed their death warrant, the 
Commons voted a salary of £400 to each of their members. Thus 
the conflict over the Budget was brought to an end by the estab¬ 
lishment of the complete supremacy of the House of Commons. 

The position of the House of Commons was definitely supreme 
and that of the House of Lords definitely subordinate after the Act 
of 1911. 

The present position is that if the House of Commons passes a 
money-bill, it must be passed by the Lords within one month; and 
if the House of Commons passes any public Bill, other than a money 
BUI, in two successive sessions and one year elapses between the first 
passing and the last passing of the BUI, and each time it is rejected 
by the Lords, it can be sent to the Queen for her assent. 

The wings of the House of Lords were clipped by the Act of 
1911. Before this Act was passed the Lords enjoyed coordinate 
legislative powers with the House of Commons but after this Act 
House of Lords lost aU control over Money Bills and in respect of 
other Bills it could exercise! only delaying powers. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir is of opinion that since the passing of the 
Parliament Act of 1911 the House of Lords has become “only a 
revising and delaying body; and not very effective even for that pur¬ 
pose”. The House of Lords became only a secondary chamber; the 
superiority of the House of Commons was established- 

The provision of the Parliamentary Act of 1911 and the effect 
of this Act on the position of the House of Lords proves the truth 
Of the following statements: 
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(1) “After the Parliament Act of 1911, the House of Lords wag 
a mere shadow of its former self.” 

(2) “The Parliament Act of 1911 gave crowning authority to 
the commons and strengthened the sense of responsibility of tfat 
House of Commons.” 

George V, 1910—1936. King Edward VH died on May 6, 1910, 
and was succeeded by his second (surviving) son. Prince George, 
under the tide of George V. During the Great War (1914—1918) 
King George V relinquished the tide of sovereign of the House of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and assumed the title of the sovereign of the 
House of Windsor. 

His Visit to India. King George V paid a visit to India in 1911. 
along with Queen Mary. An Imperial Durbar was held at Delhi and 
the King transferred the seat of government from Calcutta to Delhi, 
and Bengal was raised to the status of a Presidency with Lord Carmi* 
chael as its first Governor. Bihar and Orissa were made a separate 
province with the capital at Patna under a Lieutenant-Governor. , 

National Insurance Bill , 1911. It gave all workers support from 
the State when they were ill and out of work. It was passed without 
any difficulty. 

Q. Carefully examine the foreign policy of England from 
the Treaty of Berlin (1878) to the beginning of the Great War of 
1914. Or, (P.U. 1934; D.tT. 1956) 

Describe the main lines of British foreign policy from 1878 
to 1914. Or, (P.U, 1946) 

4 How and why did Great Britain emerge out of her. ‘Splen¬ 
did Isolation’ or abandon the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation’ at the 
beginning of the 20th century? Or, 

(P.U. 1956, 1954, 1949, 1937, 1934; D.U. 1955, 1957)' 

In what dangers was Great Britain involved, at the end of 
Victoria’s reign by her isolation from continental affairs? 

(P.U. 1952) 

There are two chief stages in the foreign policy of England from 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 to the beginning 1 of the Great Waf of 
1914. The first stage is that of Britain’s perfect isolation and com* 
plete abstention from any part in European affairs. The: second 
stage is that of friendly alliances and relations resulting ki the growth 
of the power and influence of Britain. * 

, (A) The First Stage.—Diplomatic Isolation, or Splendid Isda- 
tion. During this stage, which lasted from’1878 to the accession of 
Edward VII in 1901, England was in. a position of isolation. She Was, 
a member pf no alliance whereas most of . the countries in Europe 
were' members' .of one alliance orthebtber. France and Russia had ’ 
friendly relations and were members of the Dual Alliance. Germany. 
Austria 4nd ltaly were bound- together byf rieodlytfes and were mem* 
bers> of the Triple Alliance. On, the other band, England had no ally 
the Continent; die had rather enemies, France mamtained an*:a<H 
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titude of hostility towards England on account of her occupation of 
Egypt and Sudan. The relations of France and England were thus 
strained. Germany had broken with England on account of com¬ 
mercial and colonial rivalry. Russia was anxious to establish her 
power in the East and thus followed a policy of aggression. This 
state of affairs caused a great anxiety to the English statesmen. With 
the accession of Edward VII to the throne in 1901 the foreign policy 
of England was marked by a great change. 

(B) The Second Stage in the Foreign Policy of England .— Poli¬ 
cy of Isolation was abandoned . The foreign policy of England wit¬ 
nessed a great change with the accession of Edward VII. Edward 
was a sociable and cordially hospitable gentleman, a very far-sighted 
and intelligent ruler. He was a peace-loving monarch and as such 
his influence did much to promote friendly feelings between England 
and the Powers of Europe. 

When Edward ascended the throne. Europe was divided into 
sharply different political camps and the different countries had 
formed political alliances with certain political objects in view. Eng¬ 
land was a member of no alliance and felt politically isolated. Ger¬ 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy formed a friendly political group 
known as the Triple Alliance. Russia and France formed another 
camp known as the Dual Alliance. Germany was progressing indus¬ 
trially and commercially and had increased her naval force. She 
wanted to be a great Continental Power, extend her colonies and do¬ 
minate the whole world. This was a great menace to England and 
consequently she decided to abandon ‘Isolation*. It was left to 
Edward VH, known as the Peace-maker, to abandon the old policy 
of isolation and begin the new policy of creating friendly relations 
with other countries. In a few years Edward’s efforts bore fruit and 
England was a member of several alliances and had created friendly 
relations with a number of Powers. 

Guiding Principles of the British foreign policy during the 
Second Stage or under Edward VH. 

(a) Abandonment of the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation*. 

(b) To resist the growing German menace attempts were made 
to secure friendship of different countries such as France, Japan, 
U.S.A., Russia, etc. 

(c) To win over the enemies and to inspire the colonies to sym¬ 
pathise and help the mother-country in times of need. 

How Policy of Splendid Isolation was abandoned , Work and 
activities of Edward VH , Lord Lansdowne and Grey . Englishmen 
realized that they were in a position of dangerous isolation in the 
face of an unfriendly continent. The nine years of King Edward’s 
reign witnessed a complete change in the position of their country 
Lord Lansdowne (1901—1905) and Sir E. Grey (1906—1910) form¬ 
ed a series of alliances, ententes, and arbitration treaties with the 
great Powers, while the king himself, by his conciliating manner, 
personal influence and admirable hospitality did much to strengthen 

policy of his ministers. 
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1. An Alliance with Japan (1902). To counter-balance the 
advance of Russia into the Pacific and to prevent the partition of 
China by Russia, Germany and France, an alliance with Japan was 
formed in 1902. This alliance enabled Britain to avoid the creation 
of a strong naval establishment in the Pacific. 

2. Anglo-French Convention (1904). It was also known as 
Entente Cordiale. Nominally, this was an agreement between Eng¬ 
land and France to examine and adjust their differences all over the 
world. France agreed to give Britain a free hand in Egypt and Bri¬ 
tain recognized France’s special interests in Morocco. The differen¬ 
ces between England and France were removed and their relations 
improved. Edward VII visited France and the French President 
came to England and these mutual visits further helped to establish 
goodwill between the two countries. 

3. Anglo-1 apanese Alliance, (1905). This alliance strengthened 
friendly retations between England and Japan and they promised to 
help each other in times of war. 

4. Anglo-Russian Convention, (1907). This Agreement or the 
Entente helped to settle amicably the disputes between England and 
Russia in Persia and Tibet. The northern part of Persia was Russia’s 
‘sphere of influence’ and the southern part was England’s ‘sphere of 
influence.’ Lord Grey said that England had made a more advantage¬ 
ous bargain than Russia. He said, “What we gained by it was real— 
what was gained by Russia was apparent.” 

Thus there was the Triple Entente between France, Russia and 
England. They had removed their misunderstandings in a friendly 
spirit and settled their differences amicably. 

5. Peace Conferences. Apart from these alliances and agree¬ 
ments England held a number of conferences of the world Powers, 
where ways and means were considered to uphold peace in the world 
and create better understanding and goodwill among one another. 

6. England’s relations with her Colonies. Peace was concluded 
with the Boers in 1902 and self-government was granted to the Boer 
colonies in 1906. South Africa was formed into the Union of South 
Africa. New Zealand was made a dominion and Australia turned 
into the Commonwealth of Australia. England’s relations with her 
colonies were thus very cordial. 

7. Relations with Ireland. The King visited Ireland in 1903— 
1904 and 1907, and a far-reaching measure, viz., the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903, did more than innumerable Coercion Acts had done to 
bring about'peace and satisfaction throughout the country. 

When Edward VII came to the throne of England in 1901, his 
friend and Secretary explained the European situation in these words. 
“Germany hated and envied u:s. France suspected us; Russia looked 
upon us as the hidden enemy lurking by night.” On the death of 
this King, the same, gentleman continued, “when the King died, all 
was changed. I am far from saying that the more friendly feelings 
which prevailed were entirely due to his initiation, but I do say that 
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without the wonderful charm which he exerted they would not have 
existed. He fully recognised his limitations as a constitutional King; 
it was not for him to start alliances; but he made them possible.” 

Effect on the position of England. The various alliances, agree¬ 
ments and conferences increased England's power and importance in 
the East as well as in the West. England's policy was no longer one 
of isolation. Her influence increased everywhere and the Triple Alli¬ 
ance of Austria, Germany and Italy feared the Triple Entente of 
England. France and Russia. 

Germany made several attempts to break the Triple Alliance of 
Entente of England, France and Russia but she failed. 

The whole atmosphere was cloudy and Britain wanted to safe¬ 
guard her interests and set up the balance of power by enlisting the 
co-operation of France and Russia with the result that the Triple 
Entente was an utter necessity which Britain could not afford to 
break. 

Europe was divided into two hostile camps and it was in a state 
of ‘Armed Peace', i.e., apparently a state of peace, but inwardly the 
two great groups had made immense military preparations and were 
ready for war. There was abundant material which might lead to a 
terrible crisis at any time. A clash between the two hostile camps 
was inevitable and it was only a question of time. 

N.B. King Edward's tact earned for him the right to be re¬ 
garded as Britain's foremost diplomat; he promised peace 
and goodwill with foreign nations with equal zeal and dis¬ 
cretion and in quite an exceptional degree contributed to 
the restoration of cordial relations with France. 

Q. Describe how Edward VII broke England’s position of 
dangerous isolation in the face of an unfriendly continent and 
proved himself Britain’s foremost diplomat. Or, 

Why did Edward VII fully deserve the title of the ‘Peace¬ 
maker’? Or, 

Study the part played by Edward VII in the foreign policy 
of England. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer, 

Q. Discuss the diplomatic relations amongst the great Euro¬ 
pean Powers from 1870 to the outbreak of the Great War of 
1914. Or, 

Q. Describe the diplomatic relations of the Powers of Eu¬ 
rope on the eve of the World War of 1914. Or, 

(A.U. 1955, 1948) 

Show how between 1879 and 1914 Europe became divided 
into two Armed Camps or two Rival Groups. Or, (D.IT. 1953) 

Trace the diplomatic background to the World War I from 
1879 onward. Or, (A.U. 1955). 
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The period from 1870 to 1914 is called the period of “Arm¬ 
ed Peace”. Comment. (P.U. 1955, 1950, 1943) 

There were hostile relations between the great European powers 
•during the period 1870—1914. All the nations of Europe were 
armed to the teeth and ready to fly at each other’s throat 
at the least provocation. Europe was divided into two armed 
camps or rival groups busy with making military preparations for 
their mutual suspicion, fear and jealousy might occasion a deadly 
war between them at any time. The following points will clearly 
illustrate that period from 1870 to 1914 was rightly called the period 
of ‘Armed Peace’:— 

Political Forces of the Period. Apparently there was peace in 
Europe, but in fact the atmosphere was tense with fear, suspicion and 
•distrust. All powers, great or small, were busy increasing their arma¬ 
ments and making preparations for some big war. This had to be, 
for the most important political forces of the period were nationalism 
and state-realism. Nationalism, to the popular mind, was nothing 
but the right of the nation to thrive even at the cost of her neighbours. 
The worship of the state and its interests was the supreme aim and 
end of political life. In the words of a contemporary politician, “For 
the state there is no higher object than the protection of its interests. 
These, in the case of great Powers, would not be necessarily identical 
with the maintenance of peace, but much more, the' undoing of the 
-enemy, and of competitors through a rightly-constructed stronger 
.group.” This ruthless cult of power could only lead to war. 

Russian Aggression. The check on Russia on the Continent 
made her divert her attention to Afghanistan. This threatened British 
rule in India and in order to check the influence of Russia in Afghan¬ 
istan, India had to plunge into war. 

In 1884, Russia taking advantage of the British being busy with 
Egyptian affairs, began to improve her position in Asia. This led to 
the frontier question but the situation was controlled by amicable 
settlement. 

Again, the flood of Russian aggrandisement turned its direction 
in the Far East to Manchuria, giving rise to important complicated 
problems. 

■ Balkans, the Powder Magazine of Europe. The Balkan States, 
which had secured their independence of Turkey during the last 
hundred years, took advantage of the difficulties of the Turks to go to 
war in 1912. They won several successes, and, by the treaty of Lon¬ 
don in 1913, extensive territory was ceded by the Turks. The victors 
then fell to quarrelling over the spoils. Bulgaria was inspired by 
Austria-Hungary to attack Serbia, the satellite of Russia. The map 
had again to be revised on the defeat of Bulgaria, and all her neigh- 
touts including Turkey, gained at her expense. 

The struggle of races in the Balkan Peninsula was one of the 
standing dangers to the peace of Europe. The Southern Slavs looked 
to Russia, the greater Slav State, as their protector against the en¬ 
croachments of Austria-Hungary, which already had under its rule a 
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large, discontented Slav population, recently augmented by the arbi¬ 
trary annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Traditional enmity between Germany and France. Germany 
.and France were traditional enemies on the Rhine and Germany also 
strongly objected to the French interests in Morocco. France was 
.anxious to recover Alsace and Lorraine which she had lost as a result 
of the Franco-German War of 1870. For this she sought the aid of 
England and Russia against Germany. 

In the race for armaments in Europe, Germany had been gaining 
the pace. Her refusal to slacken the rate of naval constructions sug¬ 
gested that she aimed at being supreme on sea as well as on land, and, 
together with the militant methods of her diplomacy, aroused suspi¬ 
cion and distrust .in France and Britain. Germany and Great Britain 
were becoming rivals on the sea. and Great Britain feared Germany’s 
world ambitions. “There were ill-feelings and bitter hatred between 
Great Britain and Germany owing to commercial and colonial rivalry. 
Germany increased her naval power to destroy the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain. Germany had the ambition to dominate the world 
and had visions of a vast empire”. 

Triple Alliance and Dual Alliance. The great Powers of the 
Continent were divided into two camps leading to Triple Alliance bet¬ 
ween Germany. Austria-Hungary and Italy on the one side and the 
Dual Alliance between Russia and France on the other. The Triple 
Alliance was formed at the initiative of Germany with the object of 
isolating France and preventing her from waging war against Germany 
for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. England remained for some time 
^outside both these groups, but these alliances alarmed British states¬ 
men and then she joined the Dual Alliance of France and Russia 
thus forming a separate diplomatic group called the Triple Entente. 
Thus the Triple Alliance faced the Triple Entente. There was in this 
way a general atmosphere of mutual distrust, fear and jealousy and 
there was abundant material which might lead to a terrible crisis at 
•any time. 

German and British Policies. The Policies of Germany and 
England were like two poles asunder. The Germans were anxious 
for war for they were bent upon establishing for themselves a big 
Empire as England had built for herself. In fact Germany wanted 
to dominate the world and her leaders had given the Germans the 
idea that they were bom to rule mankind and were superior to others. 
On the other hand British statesmen aimed at maintaining peace. 
England attempted to remove misunderstanding with Germany and 
•create a spirit of friendliness, but Germany did not care for it. Bri¬ 
tish attitude was uncertain towards the First Great European War and 
her statesmen did their best to keep her out of it and it was only 
when Germany attacked Belgium that England sent an ultimatum to 
Berlin. When ultimatum was accepted, Britain had no other course 
than to declare war. 

Q. To what principal causes would you attribute the out¬ 
break of the First World War of 1914—1918? Or. 

(A.F. 1959, 3956; D.U. 1961, 1955; P.TJ. 1952) 
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Examine the Anglo-German relations which culminated in the 
entry of Great Britain in this war. Or, (PJT. 1956, 1955) 

Account for the tension between Britain and Germany during 
the period 1880—1914 for the World War I of 1914? Could 
Britain have kept away from it? (D.TJ. 1953; P.U. 1943, 1955) 

WORLD WAR I 


Remote Causes 

1. Germany’s Desire to find New Markets for her Manufactures. 
Germany had become the greatest Power in Europe after the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1871. She had a large and efficient army. She had 
greatly developed her industries and wanted markets for her manu¬ 
factures. 

FnglanH was pre-eminently an industrial country and much of 
her prosperity depended upon her world-wide trade. Germany’s at¬ 
tempts to destroy the trade of England would have meant the destruc¬ 
tion of the prosperity of England. 

2. Lack of Economic Uniformity in the World. Industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries like England, Germany, the United States, France 
and Italy began to find outlets for their surplus products. It led to 
a Triad race for establishing colonies which gave rise to new rivalries 
and intensified old animosities among the nations. 

3. Germany’s Powerful Navy. A Navy Law passed by Germany 
in 1900 and subsequent laws made enormous increase in the German 
Navy which seemed to threaten the supremacy of Great Britain on the 
seas, a supremacy on which the very existence of Great Britain de¬ 
pended. 

4. Germany’s Ambition to Dominate the World. Germany was 
proud of her military power. She had increased her army and fleet. 
She had built a powerful fleet with determined energy. Her foreign 
policy and imperialism had become intolerable. She had digested, as 
she thought, her gains of 1871. She had ceased to be a “satiated 
State” and was greedy for more. She wanted to control the whole 
world. Her armies were huge and her people formidable. 

Visions of an Empire had long dazzled the eyes of Kaiser Wil¬ 
liam II and the German military class. Even German teachers and 
professors taught ip schools and colleges, that the highest duty of a 
State was to wage incessant war and to acquire new territories. 

5. Commercial Rivalry Between England and Germany. The com¬ 
mercial rivalry between the two industrialised nations, England and 
Germany, sowed the seeds of discord between them. In fact Great 
War was a dud between Germany and England for the colonial, com¬ 
mercial and naval supremacy. The Kaiser wanted to follow in the 
footsteps of Napoleon. 

Most of the European Powers had industrialised after 1870 and! 
they wanted markets, and colonies for the consumption of their goods, 
and this naturally increased the hostility between the contending 
Powers. 
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6. Rivalry Between Germany and France. There was serious 
rivalry between Germany and France. It was mainly due to Ger¬ 
many’s capture of Alsace and Lorraine from France during the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1871. France wanted to get back these pro¬ 
vinces but Germany was determined not to return them. Another 
factor that embittered their relations was the Agadir incident. Ger¬ 
many sent a gunboat to Agadir, a port on the Southern Morocco 
coast on the pretext of defending the interests of her nationals but 
practically to challenge the special interests of France in Morocco. 
Matters could have taken a worse turn, but when England threatened 
to help France, Germany stopped her military activities. 

7. Conflict of Interests Between Austria and Russia. The an¬ 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina (two provinces in the Balkans 
belonging to Serbia) by Austria in 1908 roused the racial jealousy of 
Russia. Austria wanted to check the expansion of Serbia. Russia 
had strong sympathies with Serbia on account of common race origin. 
Germany began to train Turkish soldiers and launched a scheme of 
constructing a railway from Constantinople to Baghdad and of Ger¬ 
manising the Balkan States. 

8. Dangerous Situation in the Beginning of the 20th Century. 
The European situation in the beginning of the 20th century made 
war almost inevitable. Europe was divided into two armed camps 
represented by the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. Germany. 
Austria and Italy were bound together by the Triple Alliance conclu¬ 
ded by the German Minister, Bismark in 1882. England, France and 
Russia formed a separate diplomatic group called the Triple Entente. 
This increased mutual distrust and led to an armament race. One 
writer very aptly described it as a system of “international anarchy”. 
Thus the period from 1871 to 1914 may be described as one of 
“Armed Peace” for the Continental Powers of Europe. Though ap¬ 
parently at peace with one another, they busied themselves with mili¬ 
tary preparations and securing allies in view of a possible outbreak 
of war. 

9. German Militarism. The militaristic temper of Germany 
constituted a serious danger to the peace of the world. The whole 
German nation was filled with the warlike ideas and her teachers and 
professors, as said above, exalted war as the highest function of the 
State. She was ruled by a military class. 

10. Germany’s Alliance with the Turks. Germany made friends 
with the Turks in the hope of invading India with their help. Eng¬ 
land could not tolerate this and strongly resented this alliance. 

11. Misguided Nationalism. The wrong notion of nationalism 
roused racial arrogance and national hatred. To retrieve her honour, 
France felt agitated to humiliate Germany, the Slav people hated Ger¬ 
many and the national feelings of people like the Serbs, the Bulgars 
and the Rumanians gave rise to a number of complicated questions. 
Some of the great Powers used their national sentiments to serve their 
own selfish purpose and this made the situation still worse. The press 
added to the hatred by setting one people against the other. 
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“With all its rivalries, Europe had become like a gunpowder fac¬ 
tory in which the match was dropped in the summer of 1914. 


Immediate Cause 

12. The Murder of the Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
Throne. The immedia te cause of the war was the assassination of 
the Crown-Prince of Austria and his wife by a Serbian. Austria, on 
Germany’s instigation, demanded the surrender of Serbia. Serbia re¬ 
fused to accept the terms of Austria. Austria, then, declared war 
upon Serbia on July, 28, 1914. Russia took the side of Serbia and 
Germany that of Austria. France joined her ally Russia. Germany 
asked Belgium to allow her a passage through her territory to attack 
France, but on her refusal to do so, Germany attacked Belgium. This 
was a violation of the neutrality of Belgium and England was com¬ 
pelled to declare ,war upon Germany to vindicate the principles of in¬ 
ternational justice. Thus the great European War began. Later on, 
Turkey and Bulgaria joined Germany and Austria, while Italy and 
Roumania joined the British, French and Russia. In 1917 America 
also joined and declared war on Germany. 

Why England could not keep away from the War. The tension 
between England and Germany was so great that it was impossible 
for England to keep away from the war. Europe was divided into two 
big hostile camps, the one led by England and the other by Germany, 
Their mutual rivalries were so deep-rooted that they had a strong 
sense of hatred for each other and were determined to decide the issue 
by arms. 

England’s entry into the war was further made inevitable by the 
question of Belgian neutrality. England and other European nations 
were pledged by a treaty to uphold the neutrality of Belgium. When 
German troops began to cross the frontier of Belgium, England sent 
to Berlin an ultimatum with twenty-four hours’ grace, not to pass: 
through Belgium, but the German Chancellor paid no heed to it. Eng¬ 
land had thus no alternative but to declare war against Germany. 
The above factors and circumstances clearly show that the Great War 
of 1914—1918 was inevitable. 

Germany and her allies won several successes in the beginning 
but they were finally defeated in 1918. 

Q. How far was the Great War of 1914—1918 inevitable? 
Discuss. 


The Great War of 1914—1918 was inevitable. The relations bet- 
ween the different powers of Europe were so seriously strained that it 

answS P ° SSible t0 impr ° Ve them ' (For this P lease stud y Previous 


The Cost of the War. The British National Debt, which had 
arisen from £ 248 millions to £ 861 millions during the French Revo- 
ternary and Napdeonc Wars, was £269 millions at the end of the 
Wfli century and £651 millions in 1914. .In 1920 it rose to £7,831 
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Results 

The Peace Settlement of 1918. The war ended by an Armistice, 
signed by Germans on November 11, 1918. Then a conference of 
the Allies met at Paris to consider the terms of peace. The resettle¬ 
ment was made in a series of treaties with Germany. Austria-Hungary. 
Bulgaria and Turkey. The most important was the Treaty of Versail¬ 
les in which the terms of peace were embodied. The chief results may 
now be summed up. 

Terms of the Treaty of Versailles which embodied the terms of 

peace. 

Disarmament and the Reparations. Germany had followed the 
system of compulsory military service which had endangered the 
peace of Europe from 1914—1918. Therefore, it was declared that 
her army was to be reduced to one lakh soldiers. Other enemy Powers 
also had to reduce their armaments. The Air Force of Germany and 
other enemy Powers was destroyed. A large sum of money was to 
be paid by Germany and enemy Powers as an indemnity of war. 
The German Navy was destroyed and her mercantile fleet was shared 
amongst the victors. The war crippled Germany and dealt a death 
blow to autocracy both in Germany and in several Continental States, 
where monarchies were abolished and republics established. 

Territorial Arrangements. The main territorial changes were 
the following: 

Ge rman y gave back Alsace and Lorraine to France which she had 
captured from her in 1871. The Austrian Empire was dismembered 
and new States were formed out of its territories. These are: (i) 
Austria; (ii) Hungary; (iii) Yugoslavia which includes Serbia, Mon¬ 
tenegro and the Slav Provinces that formerly belonged to the Austrian 
monarchy; (iv) Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and Moravia). Romania 
annexed Transylvania and. Galcia was added to Poland. A new 
Poland was carved out of bits of Russian, Prussian and Austrian terri¬ 
tories. Corridor which was a strip of territory belonging to Germany 
was taken from her and given to Poland so that she might have easy 
access to the sea. The German part of Danzing was made a ‘free 
city’ with a view to give better commercial facilities to Poland. 

Hungary was separated from Austria but was reduced in terri¬ 
tory. Bulgaria was reduced considerably in territory. Greece in¬ 
creased her territory at the expense of Turkey and Bulgaria. Italy got 
Trieste. Istria and the Valley of Trent. Three new States were created, 
Estonia, Latonia and Lithuania. Finland became an independent re¬ 
public. England considerably increased her empire. Turkey lost 
everything in Europe except Constantinople and the adjoining strip of 
land. The Straits were put under international control. Turkish land 
in Europe went to Greece. The map of Europe was reconstructed 
politically. 

Territorial Arrangements outside Europe. Outside Europe the- 
German colonies and Turkish territories were disposed of by a system 
pf Mandates. Germany was deprived of all her colonies. The power 
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of Turkey in Asia was much crippled. By the System of Mandates 
their territories were divided and handed over to various European 
nations for administration under the auspices of the League of Na¬ 
tions. German colonies were distributed amongst France, England, 
Belgium and Japan. 

The League of Nations. The chief achievement of the war was 
the establishment of the League of Nations. The world had suffered 
terribly during the Great War and hence people in different countries 
felt the necessity of some agency which could bring the nations to¬ 
gether to discuss their differences, so that by mutual understanding 
they could avoid war. Through the earnest efforts of President 
Woodrow Wilson of the U.S.A. the Covenant of the League of Na¬ 
tions was embodied in the first article of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The System of Mandates. Outside Europe the territories of Ger¬ 
many and Turkey were disposed of by the system of Mandates. By 
this system the ceded territories were handed over to the various 
European Powers not as owners but as ‘governors’ in trust under the 
League of Nations. Under this system Great Britain obtained Pales¬ 
tine, Mesopotamia, German East Africa, and part of Togoland and 
Cameroons. To France were assigned Syria and a part of German 
Colonies in Africa. German South-West Africa went to the Union 
of South Africa. Kiaochau was assigned to Japan, and the islands in 
the Pacific went to Australia, New Zealand and Japan. 

CRITICISM OF VARSAILLES PEACE SETTLEMENT OF 1918 

The World War I ended by the Treaty of Versailles and other 
treaties but it failed to solve all problems satisfactorily and gave rise 
to a number of complications. The peace settlement, far from im¬ 
proving the situation in Europe, created certain serious difficulties. 
Some of the problems and complications created by the peace settle¬ 
ment or in other words the defects and shortcomings of the peace 
settlement are briefly given as under: 

1. Unbearable Punishment and Ignominy Imposed on Germany. 
Germany was held responsible for “War-guilt.”. She was required 
to pay a huge war indemnity which was altogether beyond her re¬ 
sources. This heavy indemnity was revised at times and caused her 
economic dislocation. Her army, navy and air force were greatly 
reduced. Some of her war-ships and U-boats were destroyed and her 
future production of arms and ammunition was strictly controlled. 
She was required not to train her youths for military purposes. She 
was required to supply large quantities of coal to Italy, Belgium and 
France for .a period of fifteen years. Her territory to the west of the 
Rhine was to remain in the control of the Allies as a security for her 
fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. 

As regard territory, Alsace and Lorraine were taken from Ger¬ 
many and given back to France. Likewise Belgium, Denmark, 
Poland and others got some German territory. Her colonies were dis¬ 
tributed among England, France, Belgium and Japan. In fact she 
was reduced ,to miserable condition and she became a third-rate 
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power. She suffered from innumerable disadvantages and disabilities 
which roused her spirit of revenge and became ultimately responsible 
for World War II. The Germans were humiliated and treated in a 
way as if they were the worst of human beings. Germany was 
crushed politically and economically and thus the Treaty of Versailles 
proved to be vindictive and sowed the seeds of another great war. 
The Peace Settlement was most unjust for Germany. Germany was 
made the victim of most harsh and ungenerous terms. These terms 
could not but create strong feelings of resentment and injustice and 
they ultimately had much to do with the success of the Nazi move¬ 
ment. Gemany was thus bent upon vengeance. 

3. Fate of other Enemy Countries. Other enemy countries were 
also held responsible for the war-guilt though to a lesser degree than 
Germany. Like Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey were also 
dismembered. The size of Bulgaria was considerably decreased and 
much of her territory was divided among Greece, Romania and other.-,. 
All these enemy countries suffered humiliation and enormous losses 
and were anxious to wreck vengeance and regain their lost prestige 
and possessions. “Their power was crippled and they felt a constant 
sting to regain their old position and prestige. Efforts were made to 
bring these states to the point of extinction and it was surely beyond 
their endurance to bear such ignominy. They were constantly fool ¬ 
ing for favourable opportunities to deal a blow to their mortal foes". 

4. Violation of the Principle of Self-determination. The princi¬ 
ple of self-determination was entirely ignored in the settlement of the 
frontiers of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey. When trans¬ 
ferring German districts to France, the people of the transferred dis¬ 
tricts were not consulted. The resentment of the Germans at this 
forcible transfer was unbounded. Utter disregard of the peoples' 
wishes was a great injustice and a distinct violation of international 
principles. Mistakes were undoubtedly made in drawing some of the 
new frontiers, which did not make allowance for some very important 
racial, religious and economic factors. This was a great defect in the 
Peace Settlement and was a potential cause for future wars. 

Unsatisfactory “System of Mandates ”. German colonies and 
Turkish territories outside Europe were taken over by and assigned 
to France, Belgium, Japan, Britain and her Dominions. “The prin¬ 
ciple of ‘self-determination’ was also violated with equal ruthlessness 
in the case of the German colonies and the territories of the Turkish 
Empire. A new system was hit upon. Mandates were given to vic¬ 
tor European countries who were responsible to the League of Na¬ 
tions for their good government.” This affected the economic con¬ 
dition of Germany most adversely. The Peace Treaty by ceding the 
German colonies to the allies laid the seed of future rivalry. 

6. “ Balkanization of Europe .” German and Austrian Empires 
were broken up and a number of new small states were created. 
These newly built states unable to maintain their independence acted 
as instruments in the hands of bigger and ambitious powers who still 
wanted to expand at the cost of others. While creating these states 
economic and other factors were utterly disregarded and consequently 
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they failed to make satisfactory progress. A number of problems soon 
arose which upset the ‘balance of power’ and created on the contin¬ 
ent a number of serious complications. 

Only a few years after the Peace Settlement the position of the 
humiliated Germany was very clear. She wanted her colonies back 
for her trade had suffered a serious set-back. Allies were in no mood 
to irive back the colonies. She therefore depended upon her sword 
for "the return of her colonies. Italy too was dissatisfied because she 
thought she had not received a good share of the spoils and so she 
attacked Abyssinia. Japan too became aggressive. The League of 
Nations was too weak to enforce her authority and punish the aggres¬ 
sors. The result was that the balance of power was disturbed and 
another World War became inevitable. 

But it was possible to avoid the ‘Balkanization of Europe’. 
It could have been avoided by adopting an attitude of leniency and 
justice tempered with mercy. Attitude of revenge adopted by the 
Allies led to all future troubles. 

If the Peace Settlement had not been of vindictive nature and 
better justice was done to the defeated countries, i.e.. the Central 
Powers, and the principle of self-determination had been scrupulously 
observed, the situation could have improved. Germany had suffered 
most as the result of the Peace Settlement and so she was the first to 
attempt to repudiate the Treaty and recover her old position. 

In the Peace Settlement, i.e.. Treaty of Versailles lay the seeds 
of the Second World War of 1939—1945. The Second World War 
was not inevitable and it could be easily avoided, had the leaders of 
the Peace Conference given a just and fair treatment to the defeated 
powers. It was the revengeful attitude of the leaders that was mostly 
responsible for the World War II of 1939. 

Q. Show how England became involved in the diplomacy 
which resulted in the Great War of 1914. What were the causes 
of her success in the same? Or, (P.U. 1953, 1952, 1941) 

What were England’s reasons for declaring war against 
Germany in 1914? Examine the Anglo-German relations which 
resulted in the entry of Great Britain in this war. 

_ The following were the main reasons of England’s declaring war 
against Germany. (The causes of the war have been already des¬ 
cribed). 

1. Germany’s efforts were directed against England. During 
second half of the 19th century, Germany had made rapid strides in 
economic progress. Her trade and industry increased very rapidly. 
She was beginning to reap the benefits of her ‘Industrial Revolution’ 
which occurred later in Germany than in Britain. She began cap¬ 
turing the markets of the world. German merchants and financiers 
made, huge fortunes and built magnificent houses in Berlin. 

2. With a view to maintain her trade and political influence Ger- ! 
many had increased her: navy. Her army was recognised as the most 
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efficient and pefect military machine. Her influence over the Balkan 
States and Turkey endangered the British interests in the East Her 
Berhn-Baghdad Railway was a means to that end. 


Thus Germany was advancing by leaps and bounds and her 
people wanted more colonies for their teeming population, and could 
not forgive the British race because they had already occupied North 
America and Australia and secured vast colonies in Africa The 
Germans began to consider themselves leaders of mankind and thus 
laboured under “superiority complex’. They made up their mind to 
cripple England and oust her from the political circles and markets of 
the world. 


3. Germany felt a strong jealousy towards England on account 

of her expanding power. While the Boer War was going on (1849_ 

1902), the attitude of Germany was strongly in favour' of the Boer 
people. The Kaiser's encouraging and enthusiastic telecram to Pre¬ 
sident Kruger deepened the doubts of British politicians. Germany 
was constantly busy increasing her war resources and improving her 
army and naval force. This was a great menace to the naval supe¬ 
riority of Great Britain. 

4. Germany wanted to crush the power of France. But Fiance 
and England were on very friendly terms and when Germany attack¬ 
ed France, England was found ready to help France. 

5. There was very strong tension between England and Germans'. 
Besides; continental politics reached a state of extreme unrest, suspi¬ 
cion and jealousy, so that even the slightest sign of aggression on the 
part of any one was sure to provoke others to war. 

The pretext came at last. The murder of Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria at Serajevo by a youth of Serbia (Bosnia) became the 
immediate cause of the war. The Austrian Government sent a num¬ 
ber of severe terms to Serbia to accept. Serbia showed her readiness 
to accept some of the terms, and for the rest she requested to be sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration. But Austria at once' declared war on Serbia. 
Russia who was interested in Serbia marched her troops against Aus¬ 
tria. Germany was the friend of Austria and France was the friend 
of Russia, so Germany decided to attack France because Russia had 
mobilised her forces against Austria. 

To attack France, Germany had to pass through Belgium. Bel¬ 
gium refused to allow German troops to pass through its territory. 
The King of Belgium appealed to die British for help. Meanwhile 
German forces marched through Belgium in spite of her refusal. 

Now England had two reasons to interfere. Firstly, the entry 
of German forces into the territory of Belgium was a direct violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium, a neutrality which all the leading powers 
of Europe had guaranteed. Secondly, it was England’s traditional 
policy that the Belgian coast should not be in the hands of any adja¬ 
cent great Power which might use it as a possible base for invading 
England. 

England sent an ultimatum to Germany demanding the imine- 
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diate withdrawal of her forces from Belgian soil. No reply was receiv¬ 
ed, and in twenty-four hours England and Germany were at war (4th 
August, 1914), that caused losses never before known to the world. 

Causes of England’s Success 

1. Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance, did not participate in 
the war for some time and preferred to remain neutral. In May, 1915 
she decided to join the Allies. But for this decision of Italy, the issue 
of the war would have been possibly a different one. 

2. The colonies whole-heartedly co-operated with England and 
liberally supported her by helping her with men, money and muni¬ 
tions. 

3. The whole English nation became one and different political 
parties, laying aside their differences, mustered their strength to fight 
the enemy. The whole manufacturing power of the country was used 
for the production of war material and thousands of men and women 
withdrew from other trades for this purpose. The whole strength of 
the nation was concentrated upon one great aim—defeating the 
enemy. 

4. The British navy played a very significant part in the defeat 
of the enemy. From the beginning of the war to the end, the British 
Navy held command of the seas, aided by the fleets of France, Italy 
and the U.S.A. It defeated the German squadron in the Dogger 
Bank engagement and blockaded the German fleet in the Kiel never 
to come out. The British fleet successfully encountered the terrible 
menace of the submarines in 1915. Th failure to face the submarine 
menace would have made it difficult for the Allies to carry on the 
war on land. The British Navy obtained a strangle-hold upon the 
commerce of the enemy and thus brought about its ultimate collapse. 

5. Rumania and the United States joined the Allies in 1916 and 
1917 respectively. It was the enormous damage caused by the Ger¬ 
man submarines to the neutral shipping that forced the United States 
to join the Allies against Germany. 

6. Germany terribly suffered by the British blockade in 1918 and 
this resulted in causing serious discontent in Germany, people began 
to starve and there was a mutiny in the navy. 

7. By the beginning of 1918 the enemy’s strength was practically 
broken. During that year the Bulgarian resistance broke and the 
power of the Turks was smashed; Austria was anxious to sue for 
peace. 

8. Condition of Germany was most deplorable. She was left alone 
in the struggle and her people and leaders were full of despair; navy 
and cities revolted. The Kaiser fled to Holland and Germany lost all 
hope of resistance. 

The Armistice was signed on November 11, 1918 and the formal. 
conclusion of the war was brought about eight months later by the 
Peace of Versailles. 
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(h) True significance of the Great War. The Great War really 
meant more than the military overthrow of Germany, because 

(1 > It led to the triumph of democracy over autocracy: 

(2) It broke down the barrier separating America from Europe 
and proved that the ideals of America and the most progressive na¬ 
tions of Europe were the same; 

(3) it brought home to all mankind that if wars were to be 
avoided in future, the leading nations must settle international dis¬ 
putes with fairness and goodwill, instead of relying upon force; 

(4) it had made people recognise that the world is really a unity 
and that armies and navies should be used for the defence of inter¬ 
national law and order, and not for selfish ends. 

Q. Describe the origin, aims and the constitution (organiza¬ 
tion) or organs of the League. 

THE LEAGUE OP NATIONS 

Origin of the League of Nations. It was a league or associa¬ 
tion or society of Nations. The Great World War (1914—19181 
was of such magnitude, the loss of life was so appalling, horrors were 
so grave, the waste of money and the economic dislocation caused 
bv ft were so great that the leading statesmen felt it necessary to take 
effective steps to secure peace for mankind and prevent the repetition 
of any such war. Mr. Wilson. President of U.S.A.. suggested as one 
of the fourteen points the idea of the League of Nations. A Coven¬ 
ant (the constitution of the League and the basis of its organisation! 
was drawn up and adopted at a full meeting of the Peace Conference 
and was embodied in all the Peace Treaties. The League of Nations 
formally came into existence on January 10, 1920. through the coming 
into force on that date of the Treaties of Versailles. 

Aims and Programme of the League. The objects of the League 
of Nations were explained in the Covenant. The essence of the Cov- 
nant was to end war and to establish peace. The principal aim may 
be described as follows;— 

(i) To substitute open diplomacy for secret diplomacy. <ii) To 
decide disputed questions submitted to it by member-States and to 
make its decision binding on them, ( iii) To obtain an agreed and 
progressive reduction of armaments, (iv) To foster international co¬ 
operation of all kinds in time of peace, such as the protection of the 
standard of life among the workers, to stop traffic in women and 
children, the regulation of the opium trade, the framing of measures 
of international hygiene, etc. (v) To administer the ‘mandatory terri¬ 
tories obtained from the Turks and Germans. 

Its Constitution. The chief organs of the League were: 

1. The Assembly. 

2. The Council. 

3. The Permanent International Court of Justice. 
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4. International Labour Organisation or Office (I.L.O.). 

5. The Permanent Secretariat. 

1. The Assembly. The government of the League had bee 
vested in an Assembly and a Council. The Assembly was a legisla 
tive body, like the English Parliament; the Council was an executiv 
body like the English Cabinet whose main task was to execute or carr 
out the decisions of the Assembly. The Assembly consisted of repre 
sentatives of all member-States. Three delegates (men or women 
from each State might attend the Assembly, but there was only on 
vote for a State. Its meetings took place in the Hall of Reformation a 
Geneva, in Switzerland, for about one month (September) durini 
every year. It met in Switzerland for it was a neutral country. ] 
dealt with any matter within the sphere of action of the League 
There was perfect State-equality and the members sat alphabetical!; 
so that no nation had a position of preference or superiority. It work 
ed normally through six committees, dealing mainly with constitu 
tional, legal, financial, social and political questions. Usually the dis 
cussions were in French or English; but sometimes other language: 
were also used. The Assembly was rightly called the ‘Parliament oi 
Nations’. Its meetings were open to the public. 

2. The Council. It was an executive body and met much oftenei 
than the Assembly. It met four times a year but it could be called 
■whenever necessary. It consisted of fourteen members, out of whom 
five were permanent and nine non-permanent. The five permanent 
members were England, France, Germany, Japan and Italy, and the 
nine non-permanent members were the representatives of smaller 
powers from among member-States of the League and were elected 
for a period of three years, three retiring by rotation every year. 

It dealt specially with disputes between member-States likely to 
lead to war, reduction of armament, military matters in general; exe¬ 
cution of arbitral awards; exclusion of members for violation of the 
Covenant and several other matters. 

3. The Permanent International Court of Justice or the League 
Law Court. It had its headquarters at the Hague in Holland. It 
consisted of fifteen judges who were elected by the Council and As¬ 
sembly for nine years. It dealt with disputes of international nature 
submitted to it by the States concerned. It decided such cases either 
finally or gave an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question re¬ 
ferred to it by the Council or the Assembly of the League. It was 
the ‘Machinery’ of the League of Nations to resolve international dis-. 
putes and differences peacefully and honourably. 

4. The International Labour Organisation. It aimed at the 
establishment of social justice and specifically at securing humane 
conditions of labour. The important organ of the League held its 
annual sessions at Geneva where it invited two delegates from each 
government—one from the employers and one from the workers—to 
participate in its meetings. It helped the worker by giving him shor¬ 
ter hours of work, better pay, protection in sickness or injury, aid 
during unemployment, in short, by improving the conditions of life 
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and labour An various countries of the world. Gradually it became a 
world source of information about labour conditions. 

5. The Secretariat . To carry on day-to-day work of clerical and 
executive nature relating to the different branches and organisations of 
the League of Nations, a special staff of men and women was kept at 
Geneva, concerned with correspondence, collecting facts, filing papers, 
writing reports in English, French, etc,, etc. This stall of men and 
women was called the Secretariat. The League Secretariat was divi¬ 
ded up into departments for political problems, health work, legal pro¬ 
blems. social questions, ‘"mandates", minorities, information and lab¬ 
our. 

The Secretariat comprised a Secretary, a General and a Deputy 
Secreary-General and three Linder Secretaries-General and more than 
six hundred civil officials, selected from among the citizens of different 
countries. 

A Special Committee. It was specially set up with the object 
of bringing about a reduction of armaments to the lowest point con¬ 
sistent with national safety. 

Then again, there were some other Committees which dealt 
with the treatment of the more backward peoples, the question of 
slave trade, the arms trade, and the liquor traffic among the subject 
races. 

Main Causes of the Failure of the League in its political objects. 
(Please see next Answer.) 

Q. Briefly describe the work and achievements of the Lea¬ 
gue of Nations in the political, social, humanitarian and economic 
spheres* Did it fail? (b) Give the causes of the failure of the 
League or the limitations from which it suffered to achieve its 
political object? Or , iP.V. li>34, 1W2 i 

Q. Is it correct to say that the League of Nations achieved 
some success in the social and hnmanitarian Held but failed disas¬ 
trously in the major task, mainly, maintaining world peace? 

Or, ^A.F, v.m) 

Q. What were the factors which led to the failure of the 
League of Nations? Could it have been avoided? 

<A.r. wr>4) 

Q. "Like the Holy Alliance, the League was an expression of 
the desire of a war-weary world to preserve international peace 
and stability'. How fax' did the League fulfil the aim with which 
it was formed? (A,U. lJ>r>6) 

(a) Success of the League in Social and humanitarian work. 

1. It carried on a number of social, economic and humanitarian 
activities such as the control of epidemics and the distribution of relief 
to the distressed. The International Labour Organisation working 
under the auspices of the League of Nations was able to bring to the 
noticq of the nations the difficulties of the workers and suggested a 
number of measures for the removal of those difficulties. 
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2. To reduce further occasions and possibilities of war. a Dis : 
armament Conference met under the auspices of the League of Na¬ 
tions though much could not be achieved. 

3. Attempts were also made to control the production and trade 
depression of the world. It used its influence for the suppression of 
slavery and forced labour and traftic in women and children. 

4. Attempts were also made to control the production and trade 
of dangerous drugs. 

5. After the close of the great European War, the colonies of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey were given to the League of 
Nations, which in its turn gave them to certain nations as a trust but 
the League supervised the government of these colonies. 

6. It appointed commissions from time to time to find out the 
solution of many economic, financial, social and humanitarian pro¬ 
blems, which were not concerned with the peace of nations but with 
the good of the world as a whole. 

7. It had been able to offer a swifter method of holding inter¬ 
national conference than the world has ever had before. It had made 
nations approach one another in a spirit of goodwill and sympathetic 
understanding in the assembly of all nations and adjust their differ¬ 
ences as smoothly as possible. 

8. It made .its best efforts to substitute open for secret diplomacy. 

Failure of the League in its Political Object. The League solved 
some political problems of minor importance and could easily influ¬ 
ence the smaller States to do as it liked in matters which threatened 
to disturb international peace. It cannot be denied that the League 
succeeded neither -in securing disarmament nor in preventing wars 
and aggressions of bigger nations which threatened to upset interna¬ 
tional peace and security, the very objects for which the League was 
created. Nevertheless, the League failed to achieve its political object 
for it failed to influence the powerful nations. 

It could not save Abyssinia against Italy. It could not stop 
Japanese aggression on China. The authority of the League was 
successfully defied by Germany by the annexation of Austria and Cze¬ 
choslovakia, in case of Albania by Italy and by France in Spain. 

(b) Main Causes responsible for the failure of the League. 

1. International Disequilibrium. One of the main causes of the 
League’s failure was the international disequilibrium brought about; by 
the economic and political forces after the First Great War. Hunger for 
more land and new markets was a mania with every country, parti¬ 
cularly with Germany, Japan and Italy. It was the goal of Germany’s 
internal and external policy to regain the territories lost during the 
Great War and repudiate the Treaty of Versailles. In addition to 
this, the economic nationalism in every country throttled the basic 
idea underlying the League. In spite of its best efforts at the Econo¬ 
mic Conference in 1927, the League failed to solve the problem of 
tariffs. The economic problems reacted upon the political problems 
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of every country. On account of the development of economic'pro¬ 
blems. international sense gave place to nationalism in its nardSw 
sense which ultimately became the major issue with every State. The’ 
economic depression of 1929. and mal-administration of gold made the 
situation serious. It resulted in an economic tug-of-war. The policy 
of isolation and self-interest gave birth to suspicion and distrust and 
every State began to make secret preparations for another war. The 
super-structure of international brotherhood that the League had so 
nobly aimed at tumbled down by the force of vicious circumstances 
and the decisions and wishes of the League were openly defied and 
challenged. 

2. The League had no force ro use. The League had no physi¬ 
cal force or other adequate means (navy, army, air force etc.) to- 
enforce its decisions and make them binding upon others. It could 
not coerce the recalcitrant members or those who flouted its autho¬ 
rity. It could make laws and decide cases but it had no power to en¬ 
force its decisions. This was the greatest weakness of the League. No 
doubt it could influence the smaller and weaker Powers but the bigger 
Powers, like Germany, Japan, Italy, etc., openly defied its orders and 
ignored its wishes. They committed a number of aggressions and 
violated international law, but they were left unpunished. 

In 1932, the League gave the most shocking demonstration of its 
weakness in the Manchurian affair. Japan occupied Manchuria in 
September 1931 and the League sent a commission headed by Lord 
Lytton to report on the situation in the Far East. The Commission 
reported that Japan’s occupation of Manchuria was not justified by 
reasons of self-defence and recommended that the Powers should not 
recognise Manchukuo. Japan meanwhile conquered Jehol and brought 
Inner Mongolia under the Manchukuan rule. The League adopted 
the Lytton Report in February 1933. and Japan’s reply was to give* 
notice of withdrawal from the League. 

The next colossal failure of the League was in the case of Italy’s 
annexation of Abyssinia which was a member of the League. The 
League invoked article 16 of the Covenant on October 6, 1935, and 
sanctions were put into operation against Ttaly. For the first time, 
a major power was formally condemned by the unanimous vote of 
the League Council and Italy was declared an outlaw State. But the 
sanctions failed. In June, 1936 the dispossessed Abyssinian Emperor 
appeared before the Assembly to plead the case of the country and 
said pathetically, “God and history will remember your judgment." 

In the case of the Spanish Civil War. the League decided upon 
enforcing a policy of non-intervention, though the proper business of 
the League was to interfere in order to secure and maintain peace. 

Again Japan attacked China without declaring war. This was 
a major war in the East, yet the League failed to do anything regard¬ 
ing it. In October, 1938 Germany put an end to the life of one of its 
members, viz., Czechoslovakia and the League failed to take any ac¬ 
tive step against the aggressor. By December, 1938. the totalitarian? 
States (Germany and Italy) had definitely worsted the League. 
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The stages which marked the League’s decadence and final 
failure were the German reoccupation of the Rhineland and the Ita¬ 
lian war in Ethopia (Abyssinia) in 1935, the war in Spain, the Sino- 
. Japanese War in 1937, Neville Chamberlian’s experimentation in 
European Settlement outside the framework of the Covenant, Ger¬ 
many’s annexation of Austria in 1938, the dismemberment of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Italy's seizure of Albania in 1939. 

The League was more like a club, where discussions on matters 
■ of international interest were held regularly. But it had no power 
of coercion and as such it was not possible for it to take action when 
its mandates were ignored and its decisions flouted. 

3. The League had no power to limit Armaments. It was a fact 
.and it was also realised by the League that no peace could be main¬ 
tained in the world without causing a decrease in the armament to 
the minimum level. Similarly manufacture of war material was also 
to be limited. Undue increase in the armaments and war material crea¬ 
ted conditions of mutual suspicion 1 and panic. The League held a 
.number of conferences seeking ways and means to limit armaments, 
but no serious decision or action was taken. There was a nw| raC e 
of war preparations and it is rightly said that preparedness for war 
is a contagious disease which must affect all. The League had failed 
to effect disarmament. 

The Covenant of the League declares that “the maintenance of 
peace will require the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common 
.action of international obligations.” but no power cared to observe 
this dictum and the deliberations of the League had no value. 

4. It was not a representative body. All the nations did not be- 
•■come members of the League of Nations. It was strange that the 
. government of the U.S.A. (whose President Mr. Woodrow Wilson had 

proposed the organisation of the League) refused to join it. Russia 
too drd not join it and Germany joined it many years afterwards 
Without major powers as its members the League could not serve as 
. an effective instrument of the world peace. 

5. Serious lack of International Co-operation and Goodwill amona 
. Member-States. The experiment of international co-operation prov- 
-cd a sad failure and could not stand the test. England and France 
-dominated the League and this caused strong resentment among 
other powers. America had refused to enter the League and some 

• of its important members went out of the League after they had 
wantonly violated the terms of its Covenant. Had the great Powers 
.ol the world offered active and sincere co-operation and lived ud to 
the purposes and principles of the League, it should have been able 
to effectively promote peace and prevent the causes that were finally 
responsible for the World War II. 

6. No Restrictions were imposed on the Member-States. If a 
-.member-State did not agree to the verdict of the League, there was 
•nothing to prevent it from resigning the membership of the League. 
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Japan, Italy and Germany withdrew from the League turn by turn be¬ 
cause they were not prepared to respect its rules and decisions, 

7. Miscellaneous Causes, (it The Peace of Versailles wa> pure¬ 
ly a political peace and the League of Nations a political organiza¬ 
tion, it was an attempt to patch lip human affairs without bringing 
about any change in the existing governments and conditions of the 
existing States. The need to modify them was not realized, therein 
lay an important cause of the failure of the League. 

(ii) The League was greatly handicapped by the rule that un¬ 
animity was necessary in the Council to make its decisions elective. 

(iii) With great Powers like Russia, U.S.A. and Germany out of 
„ the League, its decisions could not be said to be representative of 

* world opinion. 

< iv > The League was not based on impartial and just principles 
The seeds of injustice were bound to sprout, it was only a question 
of time. The League ultimately found itself in a state of helplessness. 
Tts pitiable condition resembled that of a judge who can decide that 
the prisoner is guilty but who cannot punish him for his guilt, 

The failure of the League could not he avoided . 

The inherent defects of the League and the external factors 
which added to its weakness resulted in the colossal failure and the 
inevitable collapse of this international organization. Its ultimate 
failure could have been delayed but not avoided. The League was 
bound to fail. Its failure was inevitable and it had to die its own 
death because of .its serious defects both internal and external. Us 
defects were beyond all remedy like the consumptive person whose 
vitality to survive was entirely finished. The great international or¬ 
ganization for maintaining world peace plunged the world into the 
Second Great War which proved much more terrible than the war 
of 1914—1918. 

The League of Nations ended and on its remains was built the 
United Nations Organization at the end of the Second Great War. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Ministry of Lloyd George. 
Why is he described as one of the greatest Prime Ministers of 
England? 

Lloyd George. He succeeded Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1908, when Mr. Asquith became Premier and carried 
on his scheme of differential taxation still further. He levied upon 
all large incomes a supertax over and above the ordinary rate of 
income-tax. In the budget of 1909 he did more. He linked up the 
budget of a whole programme of new social legislation. Certain land 
taxes were proposed. This led to keen controversy. The Lords re¬ 
jected the budget, defying the constitutional usage of two centuries. 
This resulted in the introduction and passage of the Parliament Act 
of 1911. When war began Lloyd George became Minister of Muni¬ 
tions and rendered extraordinary services. He was the heart and 
soul of the Government throughout the period erf whr. 
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As Prime Minister. Lloyd George became Prime Minister in 
1916 and inspired the nation with new vigour, energy and confidence. 
He inroduced an innovation by setting up a Small War Cabinet of 
Ministers without special departmental responsibility. The Prime 
Ministers of the Dominions were also taken into consultation. It was 
largely through his tact, wisdom, energy and enthusiasm that World 
War i was won. 

General elections took place in 1918 and Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister. He formed a coalition Ministry consisting of the 
Liberals, the Conservatives and the Labourites. The Coalition Minis¬ 
try remained in power from 1918 to 1922 in which year Lloyd George 
was defeated in the elections and since then the strength of his party 
decreased. 

Legislation 

1 .The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920. The unemployed 
persons were given more help by the Government and labourers who 
could secure no work were sent over to the colonies and the Domi¬ 
nions where necessary arrangements were made to provide them with 
work. 

2. Treaty with Soviet Russia. England and Soviet Russia enter¬ 
ed into a commercial treaty giving each other certain trade facilities 
and concessions and solving a number of other trade problems. 

3. The Fourth Reform Act, 1918. (See next Answer). 

4. The Fourth Irish Home Rule Bill, 1922. An Act was passed 
in 1922 which conferred on the Irish Free State, which includes all 
Ireland, except the six counties forming North-East Ulster, the status 
of a self-governing Dominion of the British family of Nations—a 
position similar to that of Canada or Australia. 

All through the year 1922 the Republicans who were not satisfied 
with the Act establishing the Irish Free State created trouble, but at 
last their opposition was overcome. By August 1923. it was possible 
to hold a general election in Ireland, and to secure a working majo¬ 
rity for the Government. The Irish Free State was admitted to the. 
League of Nations in 1923. 

Q. How were franchise and electoral reforms extended by 
the (a) Fourth Reform or Franchise Act of 1918 also known as 
the Representation of People’s Act of 1918 and the (b) Fifth Re¬ 
form Act of 1928. also known as the Equal Franchise Act of 1928? 

(A) The Representation of the People’s Act of 1918 ( Fourth 
Reform Act). In 1915 a committee of 30 members of both the 
Houses of Parliament was appointed to prepare a scheme of extension 
of franchise and further reforms. The scheme was passed by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1918. Its clauses were as follows:— 

1. Franchise, (i) All men of twenty-one years of age who* 
were .qualified by six months’ residence or by occupation of business 
premises got the right to vote, (ii) All women of thirty years of 
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age entitled to vote in the election of a local body or whose husbands 
were entitled to vote in the election of local bodies, got the rich: i«> 
vote in parliamentary election, (iii) The voters could not vote in 
more than two constituencies (in residential constituency, and in busi¬ 
ness consituency or University constituency). (iv) A single electi.m 
day was fixed for Great Britain. 

2. Distribution of Seats. Forty-four old boroughs were depriv¬ 
ed of their scats and 31 new boroughs were created. 

(B) The Equal Franchise Act of 1928 ( Fifth Reform Aah Ibis 
Act made the following changes in the Act of 1918:— 

1. As for the qualifications of male voters they were reduced io 
three: (i) he must be a resident of some locality, instead of the 
residence for six months, as in the Act of 1918, the Act of 1^28 laid 
down that a voter must be living in the constituency on June 1 
least for thirty days at the time of registration or (it 1 he must occupy 
some business premises or (iii) he must possess some Unher-iiy 
degree. 

2. The qualifications of women voters became the same as those 
of the men voters. By this Act every man or woman over twenty - 
one got the right to exercise vote. (Lunatics, peers, etc., could not 
exercise the right of vote). 

3. Seats were redistributed. One seat was assigned to even, 
constituency of 70,000 inhabitants. 

By the Five Reform Acts (1832. 1867, 1884, 1918 and 1*00 
three out of five persons got the right to vote. 

Q. Review the principal landmarks that made the English 
House of Commons a truly representative body in the course of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

Q. What made England a politically democratic country? 
Or, 

Indicate the various stages in the democratization of the 
electorate. Or, 

How was complete democracy established in England? 

Ans. [Study the Reform Arts of 183*2, 1867, 1884, 1918 and 
1928 and the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 1949. 

N.B.—By the Secret Ballot Act passed in 1872 the voters were 
required to exercise their vote by ballot and not pubidy. 
The great effect of this Act was that the voters were no 
■ longer influenced by landlords and employers. The voters 
could exercise their vote in favour of any candidate they 
liked most. 

By the Corrupt Practices Act passed in 1873 it became a 
crime for the candidates to bribe voters in order to influ¬ 
ence them to vote in their favour.] 

MINISTRIES OF THE REIGN 

The Coalition Ministry of Lloyd George 1916—1922. At the end 
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of 1922 the Conservative Party withdrew its support from the Coali¬ 
tion Government which consequently fell. 

The Bonar Law Ministry (1922—1923). As a result of the 
General Elections held in 1922 a Conservative Ministry was formed 
with Bonar Law as Prime Minister. The Ministry was in favour of 
Tariff Reforms and wanted to introduce them but the free traders 
were opposed to the reforms and so the Ministry resigned. 

The First Stanley Baldwin Ministry (1923—1924). Like the 
Bonar Law Ministry, this Ministry also wanted to introduce tariff 
reforms but due to the opposition of the free traders the Ministry 
had to resign. 

Ramsay Macdonald Ministry (1924). The Labour Party for 
the first time came into power in the elections held in 1924 with 
Ramsay Macdonald as Prime Minister. Its life was so short that it 
carried through only one domestic measure of importance, namely, an 
Act designed to increase materially the supply of workmen’s houses, 
in Great Britain. 

The Second Baldwin Ministry (1924—1929). In the election; 
which followed, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, having made it plain that ‘Pro¬ 
tection’ was no longer a part of his policy, was returned at the head 
of a huge Conservative majority. 

The most important measure passed by the new Parliament dur¬ 
ing its first session (1925) was the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act. This Act made provision for the payment, 
without any means of test, of old age pensions at the age of 65, instead 
of 70, to those insured under the National Health Insurance Act, and 
for the payment of pensions to their widows and orphans. 

By the Locarno Treaty made in 1925 Germany was admitted to* 
the League of Nations. 

In 1926 the coal-miners struck work and there was a brief gene¬ 
ral strike in sympathy with them. The general strike was called off 
after nine days though the miners did not resume work for seven 
months. 

With the intention of preventing a recurrence of such unhappy 
events Parliament in 1927 passed the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, declaring general strikes to be illegal and those taking 
part in it to be punishable by law. The Act also placed certain res¬ 
trictions upon Trade Unions and their activities, especially during 
the course of a trade dispute. 

The chief event of the Parliamentary session of 1928 was the pass¬ 
ing of the Equal Franchise Act, which gave both parliamentary and' 
municipal votes to women on exactly the same terms as to men. 
Practically all British subjects resident in the United Kingdom were 
now placed on the list of voters on attaining the age of 21. 

The Second Labour Ministry of Macdonald (1929-—1931). Its. 
legal term of existence being near an end, the Parliament elected in 
1924 wais dissolved in May, 1929. The general election which follow- 
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cd placed the Labour Party in power and Ramsay Macdonald bc- 
f came Prime Minister for the second time. A trade depression of 
world-wide extent increased unemployment in England and the mm- 
tr\ had to face a financial crisis. The Labour Government resigned 
for its inability to solve the economic question as the unemployment 
problem had greatly intensified the difficulty of the situation. 

Macdonald's Nationalist Governmuit I i''3i — 1v35 ). A Na¬ 
tionalist Ministry consisting of 4 Conservatives. 2 Liberals and 4 Lab¬ 
ourites was formed by Macdonald at the instance of the King. A 
second budget, making drastic cuts in expenditure and leaving In¬ 
creased taxation, was approved by the House of Commons, and* this 
restored foreign confidence in Britain's financial position. In the 
ear 1 ) pari of 1932 Parliament passed measures imposing custom duties 

practically all manufactured goods imported into Lngland and 
thus Britain became a ‘Protectionist* country once more. As a result 
of these measures, it became evident in the years 1933 and 1^34 that 
British industry and commerce had begun to revive. 

The Statute of Westminster was passed in 1931 by which a Do¬ 
minion got the right of secession, i.e., it could break away from the 
Commonweath and remain no longer its member. To improve the 
relations and for better understanding between England and the Do¬ 
minions various conferences were held, for instance the Imperial Eco¬ 
nomic Conference of 1932 at Ottawa and the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence of 1933 for the consideration of the reduction of armaments. 

The Third Baldwin Ministry (1935—1937). The Conservatives 
with Baldwin at their head were in power again. George V having 
completed twenty-five years of his rule the Silver Jubilee of the King 
was celebrated in every part of the British Empire with great pomp 
and show amidst great rejoicings of the people. 

The death of the King in 1936 was followed by the accession of 
his eldest son Edward VIII to the throne. In these moments of 
peace and prosperity when the whole British Empire was looking 
eagerly for the King Emperor's Coronation, it was shocked to hear 
King Edward's intentions to marry a lady of lower rank. The Bri¬ 
tish Constitution did not allow such a marriage and Edward VIII had 
to choose between marriage and the throne. To the great grief of 
the people he chose the former and abdicated in December 1936. Hr 
was succeeded by his younger brother. King George VI. 
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EDWARD VIII 
(January 1936—December 1936) 

His Accession and Abdication. Edward VIII succeeded hii 
father, George V, to the Engish throne in January 1936. His reign 
opened in very auspicious circumstances. The National Government 
■of Great Britain, at first under the leadership of Ramsay Macdonald 
.and on the fading of Ms health, under Baldwin, had successfully 
rescued Great Britain from the acute financial crisis of 1931—1932. 
The material conditions of the country were definitely improving. 
Unemployment was decreasing and Britain''was again capturing mar¬ 
kets. The British Empire, as a whole, experienced a similar state of 
progress. The English Crown was still a symbol of unity of the 
Empire and was an object of the sincerest sympathies and loyalties of 
the people. Great Britain was also prosecuting a strong pacifist poli¬ 
cy in European affairs and had led the hesitating European nations 
in the brisk policy of protest against Italy’s unjustifiable invasion of 
Abyssinia. Great Britain’s greatness and prestige was visible in in¬ 
ternal progress as well as world affairs. 

The year 1936 wMch saw the accession and abdication of the 
most popular Prince who began Ms rule in such hopeful atmosphere, 
must remain noteworthy in the annals of the world owing to a series 
of important events which had a large influence in the shaping of 
future happenings. Italy continued the subjugation of Abyssima des¬ 
pite the protests of the League of Nations and the world States. Ger¬ 
many denounced the Locarno Pact and occupied, in violation of the 
•causes of the Versailles Treaty, the left bank of the Rhine and began 
its militarization. Austria, contrary to her promises in the Treaty of 
St. Germain, enforced conscription or umversal military training on 
her people. Then these three Powers went on to revive the old Tri¬ 
ple Alliance whose moving figure was Bismark, but now it was Mus- 
solirn. This veritable show of high-handedness by Italy and Germany 
under their dictators, Mussolini and Hitler, not only laid bare the 
ineffectiveness of the League of Nations as a potential institution for 
the establishment of peace in world, but also greatly disturbed world 
peace and created occasions when war seemed immin ent. But the 
pacifist policy of England and France averted its outbreak. Abys¬ 
sinia was conquered, but other countries refused to recognize the Ita¬ 
lian sovereignty over it. Towards the fall of the year, a new disturb¬ 
ing factor appeared in the European horizon wMch gave rise to acute 
bitterness between Germany and Russia. This was the Civil War 
in Spain in wMch the rival sections had the support of these two 
countries. England and France refused to intervene and started a 
non-intervention movement. They were trying to localise the Spanish 
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conflict and avert a European conflagration. Germany and Japan 
entered into a pact against Communist Russia. This stale of thing', 
however, was increasing genuinely the fears of the outbreak of another 
world war. 

In Imperial matters Great Britain had a successful time. J:-J 
began preparations for the inauguration of new Reforms as emb died 
in the Government of India Act of 1935. A Treaty was concluded 
with Egypt's young ruler, and Eg>pt became a first class iiueperuec 
State. The Suez Canal area, however, remained under Bri'.i h inth.- 
ence. The Arab riots in Palestine were suppressed and a Renal Com¬ 
mission was instituted to hear their grievances. Turkey was allowed 
to re-militarise the Straits. 

- In these moments of peace and prosperity when the whole Bri¬ 
tish Empire was looking eagerly for the King Emperor's Coronation, 
it was shocked to hear King Edward's intentions to marry a lad> of 
lower rank. The British Constitution did not allow such a marriage 
and Edward VIII had to choose between love and throne. I,’ 
the great grief of the people he chose the former and abdicated 
December 1936. He chose Austria for his residence and retired 
thither. His younger brother. King George VI, succeeded him to the 
throne of England. 

Instrument of Abdication. The following is the instrument of 
abdication: T, Edward the Eighth of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King Emperor of India, do 
hereby declare my irrevocable determination to renounce the throne 
for myself and for my descendants and my desire is that effect should 
be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. In token 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand this tenth day of December. 
1936, in the presence of the witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. 
Edward, R. I. signed at Fort Belvedere in the presence of Albert Henry 
George.” The King renounced all titles and was known as Mr. 
Windsor. He left England on the 12th December, 1936. 

It must be remembered that his abdication was an act of self- 
denial and he behaved like a great gentleman. The man who renounc¬ 
ed a throne for the sake of the woman he loved, is the man who is 
bound for all times to have a high and honoured place in all human 
hearts. The King said that he took this step—abdication—for he 
thought it best for the stability of the throne and the Empire and the 
happiness of his people. 

The throne automatically passed to the next lawful heir, the 
Duke of York. Britain and "the Empire thus changed one king for 
another without the slightest shock to the Constitution. 

The Duke of York, who became King George VI. conferred on 
the ex-king Edward the title of H. R. H. the Duke of Windsor. 

George VI (1936—1952) After the abdication of Kinc Edward 
VIII, the successor of the throne was Prince Albert Frederick Arthur 
George, Duke of York, second son of the late King George V and 
Queen Mary. He was bom on December 14, 1895. He was sent to 
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Osborn and the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and after com-’ 
pletina his course he was, in September 1913, appointed to H.M.S. 
Collingwood as a midshipman. At the end of 1917 he was attached 
to the naval section of the Royal Air Force and served on the West¬ 
ern Front from October, 1918 qualifying as a pilot. In 1920, he reached 
th- rank of Wing Commander. In June, 1920, he was created Duke 
of~York and in 1921, a G.C.V.O. In the same year he was promoted 
Commander in the Navy. He became Colonel of the East Yorkshire 
Reaiment in 1922. In January, 1923, he was betrothed to Lady Eli-, 
zabeth Angela Marguerite Bowes Lyon, fourth daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Strathmore and Kinghore. _ The Duke who took keen 
interest in industrial questions became president of the Society for 
Industrial Welfare and in 1925 was president of the Empire Exhibi¬ 
tion at Wembly. The Duchess had taken a full share in the national 
life, working for all kinds of philantropic institutions, and with her' 
husband, had visited many centres of industry. In 1927, the Duke 
and Duchess left England on a six months’ visit to Australia and New 
Zealand, sailing in H. M. S. Renown to Jamaica and proceeding via 
the Panama Canal to Liwa, Fiji and Auckland. 

Coronation. The coronation ceremony of King George VI was 
performed on May 12, 1937, amidst great enthusiasm. The King was 
crowned at 12-30 p.m. on Wednesday in Westminster Abbey towards, 
the close of an exceedingly impressive coronation ceremony service. 
Simultaneously salutes boomed from Hyde Park and the Tower of 
London. Throughout Great Britain, Dominions, India and other 
parts of the Empire, the day was celebrated with great interest and en¬ 
thusiasm. Prayers were offered for the long life and prosperous 
reign of their Majesties. There were interesting demonstrations and 
unprecedented illumination. 

Q. Describe briefly the main causes of the Second World 
War of 1939—1945. Was the war inevitable? (P.TJ. 1956) 

Causes 

1. Humiliation of Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. The root 
cause of this terrible war was the Treaty of Versailles, 1918, which 
sought to eliminate the Germans and Germany from European poli¬ 
tics. Germany was divided and new States were created at the cost 
of Germany and her allies. A slice was added to one country and 
a slice to another. She was deprived of all her foreign possessions. The 
Germans were humiliated and treated as if they were outside the 
pale of European civilization. The victors chiefly France, in their 
desire to retaliate, crushed and humiliated Germany politically and 
economically, never to recover and rise again to disturb the peace and 
prosperity of Europe. In short, the Treaty of Versailles proved to be 
vindictive. “The seeds of the Second World War were sown in the 
Treaty of Versailles concluded at the end of the World War I. This 
Treaty was defective and the big powers determined to crush Ger¬ 
many. A war was inevitable as the defeated nations were suppressed.” 

2. Rise of the Nazy Party. The World War I had brought 
miseries and distress to the people of Germany. There was hardly 
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any family in the country that did not Jose a son or two. German 
armies were disbanded, her naval power practical!} crushed and her 
industries dislocated. 

Amidst this confusion and chaos a person appeared on the ^eno. 
He was an Austrian painter—Adolf Hitler. He was endowed with 
a rare gift of oratory. By his forceful speeches he rallied the Ger¬ 
man youths around him. He contended that Germany was never 
defeated. He preached to the people that German} mud be redored 
to her former glory. She must hold a place of pride and have her 
due share in world affairs. He became leader of the Nazy Part} that 
had a definite programme of purging their country of foreign element' 
and rallying all the German subjects of the non-German Governments 
under the German banner. 

Thus Hitler slowly and steadily rose to power till at last lie occu¬ 
pied the most prominent position of a Chancellor in l vi 5.'. Nest year 
on the death of the President, the two posts were amalgamated and 
he became President also. As scon as he found himself and hi- par'.} 
secure and all-powerful, he embarked on a course of aggression. All 
opponents of his party were crushed with an iron hand. The Jews 
were the most unfortunate victims of his devilish tyranny. When the 
country was completely purged of his adversaries, he replaced the 
democratic form of Government with dictatorship and thus became 
the first dictator. 

All these events followed each other in quick succession and the 
foreign Powers neither protested nor paid any heed to them. Conse¬ 
quently the German dictator found the most opportune time to flout 
the humiliating terms of the Treaty of Versailles. In 1935 he increas¬ 
ed the number of soldiers contrary to the terms of the treaty . Next 
year his army occupied Rhineland. Henceforth territories inhabited 
by Germans were annexed one after another. Austria, Sudedanland 
and Czechoslovakia were annexed. He paid special attention to the 
air force which was bound to play the most prominent part in the 
future war. He organised a “fifth column” consisting of spies who 
were sent to foreign lands for propaganda in favour of the Nazy 
Party. 

3. Dissatisfaction of Italians with the Treaty of Versailles. Benito 
Mussolini, a blacksmith by birth, figured as a towering personality 
in Italy. The Italians were dissatisfied with the Treaty of Versailles 
as they were not given the promised share in the reconstruction of 
Europe. Mussolini organised the Fascist party in Italy, which resem¬ 
bled the Nazy party in aims and policy. The strange coincidence of 
their policy and programme brought the dictators together. Al¬ 
though Italy had a monarch, he receded into the background and 
Mussolini became a dictator who dreamed of the ancient glory and 
empire of Rome. He remained in power from 1922 to 1943 during 
which time he considerably improved the condition of his people. 
He trained the youths of his country for war and gave them the neces¬ 
sary military training. He filled the youths with great ambitions and 
said to’ thorn that, Italy had been the centre of Roman Empire in uie. 
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past and she could again become an empire. He attacked Abyssinia 
and conquered it; then he invaded Albania and conquered that too. 
Thus Mussolini had started his ambitious career, conquering weaker 
countries and defying the League of Nations. 

4. Lack of International Equilibrium. Economic and political 
problems on the continent that cropped up after the First Great War 
upset international equilibrium, and every nation became anxious to 
seek more territories and markets for itself. Nationalism in its nar¬ 
row sense and self-interest gradually took the place of international 
sense and spirit of broad-mindedness. The policy of isolation and self- 
interest gave rise to such a strong mutual suspicion and distrust that 
each State was prepared to cut the throat of the other. Every State 
began to increase its armaments and prepare itself for the war. 

5. Weakness of the League of Nations. The League had been 
brought into existence to maintain peace in the world, to create good 
will and better understanding among nations and to prevent war by 
helping nations to solve their differences and disputes in a friendly 
way. But it is said that the League failed to fulfil its political mis¬ 
sion. It has to its credit a number of very useful economic and 
humanitarian activities, but the political purpose for which the League 
was created was not fulfilled. The League had no effective power 
to enforce its decisions agairist the offending States, it had no power 
to ask the states to limit their armaments and then there was no co¬ 
operation and goodwill among the member-States of the League. A 
strong and powerful body inspiring the confidence and co-operation 
of the member-States could have prevented war. 

6. Berlin-Rome Axis. The two dictators (Mussolini of Italy and 
Hitler of Germany) were following the same policy and progr amm e 
Both of them considered the Allies, England and France, as a hind¬ 
rance to the realization of their ambitions. They wanted to male* their 
policy a pivot of universal politics. Hence there came into existence 
what is known as ‘ the Berlin-Rome Axis. Italy conquered Abyssinia 
and violated clauses of the League of Nations. Mussolini wanted to 
keep his influence on the Mediterranean Sea. He was supported in 
his designs by Hitler. They formed the “Rome-Berlin Axis.” 

At first the Allies did not take notice of the aggressive programme 
of the Axis because France had made herself very secure by the im¬ 
pregnable Maginot Line which extended along the frontiers of Italy 
and Germany. The Allies were fully aware of the terrible consequ- 
ences of a war. But as the aggression of the Axis became obvious 
and threatening to the peace of Europe they began to protest, which 
proved ineffective and did not deter them from aggression. 

Immediate Causes of the War. In August 1939, Hitler demand- 
5“ Gorndor and Danzig—German populated areas entrusted to Poland 

18 Treaty of Versailles—from the Polish Government. It was not 
dem and, fit was an ultimatum because without waiting for the reply, 
German forces invaded Poland. Thus the Second Great War began. 

The Allies tried their utmost to persuade Hitler to settle the dis¬ 
pute about the Corridor and Danzig peacefully by arbitration so 
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that the world might be saved from impending calamity. But Hitler 
in his pride of power and fully confident of his success did not pay 
any heed to the persuasions of the Allies. As a result of their unsuc¬ 
cessful negotiations for peaceful settlement of the thorny question, the 
Allies sided with Poland. England declared war on 3rd September and 
France on 4th September 1939. 

Parties 

Poland, England and France were against German}, Russia and 
Italy. During the course of war Russia changed sides and joined the 
Allies. 

Was the Second World War inevitable? Wc have carefully stud¬ 
ied the causes of the Second World War as given above. 

Germany had received a vindictive treatment by the Treaty of 
Versailles. She had been deprived of some of her European terri¬ 
tories and all colonies, her navy and army had been reduced, she had 
to pay a heavy war indemnity and in fact she had been reduced to 
litter humiliation and perfect impotence. Germany was naturally 
anxious to get back her former status. Hitler and his Nazi Party 
were resolved not only to get back the former place and position for 
their country among the nations of the world but to dominate the 
world. Hitler violated the Treaty of Versailles by keeping a large 
standing army and taking forcible possession of Austria. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, etc. 

Italy was also not satisfied with the Treaty of Versailles. She 
had her own grievances. Mussolini wanted to revive the g!or\ and 
greatness of the old Roman Empire. 

There was economic depression on the continent which made na¬ 
tions selfish and narrow-minded so that there was mutual distrust 
and suspicion. 

These were some of the main causes that were responsible for the 
Second World War. The question is, could these causes be preven¬ 
ted? The answer is in the affirmative, if the League of Nations were 
strong enough to assert itself. ‘War’ or "No War’ depended upon 
the position of the League of Nations. The League had been created 
for the prevention of War and in its early years it decided disputes 
between Finland and Sweden and then between Italy and Greece 
with great success. Gradually the League lost its prestige and it 
failed to take action when Japan made an attack on Manchuria or 
when Italy took Abyssinia. The growing weakness of the League en¬ 
couraged Germany to offer open defiance to it. The result was the 
Second Great World War which proved to be more terrible than the 
first one. 

Whether the Second World War was inevitable depended upon 
the position of the League of Nations. The answer to this is to be 
sought in the circumstances by which the League was surrounded. 
If the League were a powerful body it could surely take action against 
Japan, Italy, Germany or any power that defied its decisions and 
the war could be prevented. But as ill-luck would have it, the pres¬ 
tige of the League had considerably suffered, it had no coercive 
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power to make -its decisions binding, it had no power to limit the in¬ 
creasing armaments of nations that were secretly preparing for the 
war and it had no co-operation among its member-States so that it 
had a divided house. Under the circumstances the war, i.e., the 
Second World War became inevitable. 

End of the War. The war continued with varying fortunes up 
to May 1945. Germany surrendered unconditionally in May 1945 
for Hitler having lost all hopes of success had committed suicide a 
month earlier, i.e., in April. After the fall of Germany, the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain threw two .atom bombs on the cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki which caused great destruction. This compelled Japan 
to an unconditional surrender. 

Germany was divided into four zones by the United Nations. Each 
of the four zones was put under the care and supervision of a coun¬ 
try. Russia took charge of one zone. Great Britain of the second, 
U.S.A. of the third and France of the fourth. The prisoners of the 
War were set free. German army was disarmed and all her war- 
material and weapons were distributed by the Allies among them¬ 
selves so that Germany was thoroughly disarmed. The German ring 
leaders and others who had committed serious crimes were tried and 
suitably punished. 

An Allied Army with General MacArthur at its head occupied 
Japan where a new Japanese government was set up. 

The United Nations Charter was signed in June 1945 at San 
Francisco the main purpose of which was to maintain peace and secu¬ 
rity among the nations of the world and to settle all disputes among 
them in a friendly and amicable spirit. 

N.B. Churchill succeeded Neville Chamberlain as Prime Min¬ 
ister of England in 1940 and remained in office from 1940 
to 1945. The success of England in the World War II 
was mostly due to the capacity, wisdom, tact and organiza¬ 
tion of Churchill. General elections took place in England 
after the War when the Labour Party came into power and 
Churchill had to accept defeat. Churchill became Prime 
Minister once again in 1952 as the result, of elections. 

Queen Elizabeth 11 (1952—). She succeeded to the throne of 
England after the death of her father in 1952. Mr. Clement Attlee, the 
leader of the Labour Party, was the Prime Minister of England from 
1946 to 1951. Churchill was Prime Minister of Eng land once again in 
1952 and remained in office till 1955. Sir Anthony Eden assumed the 
Office of Prime Minister in 1957 but he resigned as his weak health did 
not permit to continue in office any more. Sir Anthony was succeed¬ 
ed by Harold Macmillan in 1957. 

England had a very complicated situation when Mr. Nasser of 
Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal. The forces of England and 
France led an attack against the Egyptian ports situated on the canal. 
‘The matter was discussed in the U.N.O. where it was decided that 
England and France should withdraw their forces and the United 
-Nations Force? should guard and look after the Canal 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

AND 

ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 

''The Commonwealth guarantees jw o<e ami secu¬ 
rity to its constituents." 

Q. What is the “British Conunomvealth of Nations''*? How 
does its significance differ from the term “British Empire"? What 
is a Dominion? 

Meaning of the "British Comnh'roviaith <'.f ATT' "Ihe B;*«- 
tish Commonwealth of Nation* is another name for the BrhMi ln> 
pire with certain significant distinctions. The British Empire 
composed of diverse elements like iai colonies and countries acquir¬ 
ed in course of trading operations, (b) self-governing colonies. k» 
backward regions, (d) strategic places, and te) the mother evuntn. 
The degree of Independence enjoyed by each of them was quite dif¬ 
ferent and there was no equal partnership among all the constituent-. 
The name British Commonwealth of Nations was oilieially chon to 
the Empire in 1927 and implied equal partnership among all mem¬ 
ber-dominions of the Commonwealth. It is, therefore, wrong to call 
the British Empire, composed as it is of diverse elements and not 
enjoying equal partnership, a Commonwealth. 

The Significance of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
significance of the term "British Commonwealth of Nations" as differ¬ 
ing from the term "British Empire", lies in the following points: — 

(i) The British Empire was composed of various and diverse 
elements like (a) colonies and countries acquired in course of trading 
operations, (b) self-governing colonies, <c) backward region*, <d» 
strategic places, and (el the mother country. Whereas the constituent 
parts of,the British Commonwealth of Nations are Britain and the 
self-governing colonies, viz., Canada, Newfoundland, Australia. New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, Irish Free State, Pakistan. Ce\lon, 
and India with a peculiar position. 

(ii) In the British Empire we had the old idea of the subject 
races and the ruling race. The different constituents were taken as 
the subject races and Britain as the ruling race. The British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations does not imply an idea of subject race or 
inferiority, all the dominions and Britain enjoy equal partnership and 
form a family of adult and equal nations in the real sense. They are 
equal in status and in no way subordinate to one another. It clearly 
shows that the position of the Dominions is entirely different from 
other members of the Empire, 
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(iii) The members of the Commonwealth are bound together by- 
ties of common interests, common language, common traditions, com¬ 
mon allegiance to principles of freedom and the recognition of the 
British Crown as the symbol of unitv. No such bonds and ties of 
affection hold together other members of the Empire and the different 
constituents have different forms of government and in essence they 
are considered subject races. 

“The British Commonwealth is an international association work¬ 
ing for the promotion of international harmony and understanding. 
IMs a union of nations connected by circumstances of history, group¬ 
ed round one central State for general purposes, and held toge¬ 
ther by a community of aims and sentiments. It is like a family of 
nations, united by ties of affection and interest and common allegi¬ 
ance to principles of freedom, with the fullest liberty accorded to its- 
individual members. It illustrates how the ideal of a world-state has 
been achieved on a small scale.” 

What is Dominion Status ? Each of the Dominions included in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is a self-governing unit on the 
basis of equality with Great Britain. Dominion Status means the 
position of equality with Great Britain in all matters, internal and ex¬ 
ternal. Dominions are completely autonomous and .independent of 
the British Parliament. The only link between the Dominions and 
England is that they have a common king. The Dominions also pos¬ 
sess the right of secession, i.e.. breaking away from the Common¬ 
wealth. 

The authoritative definition of Dominion Status, which was adop¬ 
ted by the Inter-Tmperial Relations Committee, is that of the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926. According to this definition, the countries refer¬ 
red to above “are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs though united by a common alle¬ 
giance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” If the Dominions co-operate with Eng¬ 
land in certain matters that is entirely on a voluntary basis. There 
is no compulsion on the part of any Dominion to stand by the side 
of England. 

The Significance of the Commonwealth of Nations in World 
Politics. In the words of an eminent person, “The Commonwealth 
guarantees peace and security to its constituents. There is complete 
harmony in the relations between the member-states. This means 
that the chances of conflict have been eliminated from among the peo¬ 
ples who come within the orbit of the Empire, and this is a great con¬ 
tribution to the maintenance of peace in the world.” 

Q. Discuss the position of a Dominion in the Commonwealth^, 
viz., the political relationship between Great Britain and the 1 
Dominions. Or, 

What are the ties that bind together the various Dominions 
and Great Britain in the Commonwealth? Or, 
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Q. Write a note on the Statute of Westminster (1931). 

How does it regulate the relations between the Dominions 
and Great Britain? 

The present Relationship of the Dominions with the mother- 
country, viz.. Great Britain . The Balfour Report (1926) and the 
Statute of Westminster (1931) have clearly defined the Dominion 
Status and the relationship of the Dominions with Great Britain. The 
following points will help us to understand clearly the present posi¬ 
tion of Dominions in the Commonwealth or the political relationship 
between a Dominion and Great Britain: — 

1. By the Statute of Westminster. 1^51. the Dominions possess 
perfect equality with Great Britain. They are all members of the 
Commonwealth with equal rights and position. They are in no way 
subordinate to one another or to the British Government. 

2. All Dominions are perfectly autonomous, i.c.. completely in¬ 
dependent in their internal and external poliev, action and affairs. 
Their form of government is thoroughly ‘responsible' and they have 
their own flag, own system of coinage and separate fighting forces. 
The Parliament of a Dominion is the supreme legislative authority 
and has complete control over the Executive. It can levy taxes as 
it likes and its trade and commerce are purely its own affairs. They 
are free to conclude treaties with other countries and send and re¬ 
ceive ambassadors. For all intents and purposes they are Sovereign 
States. 

3. If Great Britain is in a stale of war with another country, a 
Dominion can follow its own policy. It may join Great Britain or 
remain neutral. In World War II, Ireland, though a Dominion, stood 
aloof. Great Britain has no right to compel any Dominion to take 
part in any war in which she is herself involved. 

4. The membership of the Commonwealth as a Dominion is a 
matter of one's own free choice. The Statute of Westminster gives 
a Dominion the right of secession, i.e., it can break away from the' 
Commonwealth and remain no more its member. 

5. The Commonwealth is not a federation, but a free association 
of a number of independent and sovereign states where every member 
has perfect freedom to sever .its connection with the Commonwealth 
whenever it so desires. A federation possesses a controlling autho¬ 
rity. whereas the Commonwealth does not. There is complete absence 
of compulsion or undue pressure from the mother-country on the- 
Dominions. The Dominions are free to act as they choose. 

There is no Imperial Federation or a written constitution to hold 
together the various members of the Commonwealth, but in practice 
we find them held together by a number of ties that serve as strong 
connecting links and bind them together. Some of the connecting* 
links that keep the Dominions together are the following:— 

(i) Ties of common interests, common traditions, affection and 
common enjoyment of liberty. Tn the two World Wars the Dominions* 
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loyally stood by Great Britain. (Ireland excepted) and contributed 
their 'maximum help. 

(ii) The king is the King of the Dominions as well as of Great 
Britain. The units of the Empire, whether self-governing or not, are 
united by common allegiance to him. He is, therefore, the symbol 
of the free association of the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

(iii) The Crown still appoints colonial governors and governors- 
general of the Dominions at the adv.ice of the dominion cabinet. 

(iv) Judicial appeals lie to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in Britain from the various parts of the Empire and the De¬ 
mons, provided they so desire. 

(v) In some matters of foreign policy, Britain may impercepti¬ 
bly influence the Dominions but such influence is neither extensive nor 
deep. 

(vi) The Imperial Conferences held at various times, particular¬ 
ly in the years 1897, 1902, 1907, 1921, 1923, 1925 and 1930, to hold 
consultations on problems of common interests, helped to keep the 
members together. 

(vii) In 1932, an important step was taken to make the Empire 
economically self-sufficient. A conference of the representatives of 
the Dominions and Britain was held at Ottawa in Canada. By mu¬ 
tual consent, and acting on the principle of ‘give and take’, the Con¬ 
ference succeeded in arranging an economic agreement based on the 
principles of Imperial Preference. 

(viii) Certain matters of common interests, besides the econo¬ 
mic and political advantages derived by the Dominions from the 
.membership of the Commonwealth, tend to strengthen the bonds of 
the members. 

Q. Give an account of the relations between England and 
Ireland from 1689 to 1800. 

ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 

Ireland from 1689—1800. The history of Ireland from 1689 to 
1800 can be divided into three periods: from 1689 to 1763, the period 
of repression; from 1763 to 1782, the period of constitutional oppo¬ 
sition; from 1782 to 1800, when the Act of Union was passed, the 
period of establishment of self-government. 

Period of Repression 1689 to 1763 

During this period which lasted from 1689 to 1763, the bulk of 
the Irish who were Roman Catholics suffered a great deal. They 
suffered from religious, economic and social disabilities. 

Religious Disabilities. The Protestants were only one-seventh 
of the whole Irish population, and yet the Established Church in 
Ireland was Protestant. The Catholics who formed about six-sevenths 
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<o£ the total population suffered from many religious disabilities. <ii\d 
the privileges enjoyed by the Protestants were denied to the Catlv»lit> 
Priests were forbidden to celebrate marriage between u Protestant and 
a Catholic and such marriages were invalid. Catholic worship wc.d 
not be carried on freely and Roman Catholic bishops 1 i Ireland lived 
often under assumed names, in house of some farmer or land av net 
All the ecclesiastical power of Ireiand legally belonged to the Pr \* • 
tant Church there. 

Political Subordination and difficulties The ir’oh Parliament 
was definitely subordinate io the English Parliament. Any bill pa^ej 
by the Irish Parliament must pass through the Privy Council in Png- 
land and obtain royal sanction before it could become an Act,, This 
subordination was further extended when Parliament in England, in 
the reign of George 1. arrogated to itself the rights ci passing 
binding upon Ireland. 

The Roman Catholics could neither sole for member* of i rod 
Parliament nor sit in any of the uvo Hou-es of the Irish Parliamem 
They could not hold any government p^st. They could not join the 
army or the navy or become members of the town or city corpora¬ 
tions. They could not become school-masters and could not study 
in the Trinity College. They could not practise law. 

Economic and Social Difficulties. The Navigation Acts parsed 
in 1663 deprived Ireland of the advantages of trade with British 
Catholics. By an order in 1665. Irish cattle or pigs could not be 
imported into England which was the only good market for them 
•In 1699, the Irish people were forbidden to export wool or woollen 
goods to any place except England. The trade of Ireland in conse¬ 
quence of the above prohibitions suffered immensely. 

The greater part of the land passed into the hands of Irish Pr ■- 
testants or English adventurers, for the land of the old owners had 
generally been confiscated as punishment for rebellions and other 
charges. Many of the new landlords were generally absent from Ire¬ 
land and their lands were left to be managed by bailiffs. The new 
landlords and the bailiffs took no interest in the land and the peasants. 
The result was the cultivation deteriorated. The peasants and their 
families grew poor and were in a hopeless condition. Many of the 
peasants emigrated and those that were left were ill-clothed, ill-fed and 
ill-housed. Their condition could be better imagined titan described. 

Racial Animosity. The confiscations of the past had brought 
about cleavage between The two classes in Ireland, viz., a privileged 
upper class of English blood and peasantry of Celts'. 

Period of Constitutional Opposition, 1763 to 1782. The period 
from 1763 to 1782 is known as the period of constitutional opposition. 
The American War of Independence immensely intensified and acce¬ 
lerated the movement of opposition in Ireland, A party was formed 
in Parliament which criticized the undesirable policy of the govern¬ 
ment with great vehemence and called for reforms. Charles Lucas 
and Henry Flood became formidable opponents of the government ex¬ 
posed the abuses of the Protestant Government and seriously critieiz- 
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ed its policy. When England was busy in war with American colo* 
nies she recalled all her troops from Ireland. The Irish, fearing the 
danger of a Frencn invasion, organized themselves into volunteers 
under the leadership of Grattan to defend their country against an in¬ 
vasion from France. When the danger of the French invasion was 
over, the Irish insisted upon securing their national liberties. They 
demanded an independent Parliament and abolition of all restrictions 
imposed upon their trade and industries. Ireland had found a leader 
in Henry Grattan gifted with exceptional courage and ability. By 
his tierce fight he compelled the British Parliament in 1780 to remove 
the restrictions that had been imposed' upon Irish trade and indus¬ 
tries. In 1782 the British Parliament repealed the Poynings Act and 
Ireland secured her legislative independence. The British Parliament 
gave up the right to pass laws binding upon Ireland. Thus England’s 
difficulty during the American Revolution became Ireland’s opportu¬ 
nity. Parliament which sat from 1782 to 1809 is known as Grattan’s 
Parliament. 

Period of Self-Government, 1782 to 1800. The period from 1782 
to 1800 is called the period of self-government. The Irish Parlia- 
liament had secured its legislative independence as the Poynings Act 
had been repealed. The British Parliament lost the right of passing 
laws binding upon Ireland. 

During the eighteen years 1782 to 1800, Ireland’s finances, trade 
and industries made a wonderful progress. The French Revolution 
produced a strong impression on the minds of the Irish and in fact 
nowhere this influence was more profound or more disastrous than 
in Ireland, for it came at a time when a healthy national spirit was 
beginning to unite Irishmen of all creeds and classes; and it violently 
interrupted the process of reconciliation, and created new and bitter 
hatred between the English and the Irishmen. 

Many secret societies were fotmed and the Ulster Presbyterians, 
who sympathised with the French movement, conducted correspon¬ 
dence with the French clubs. An organization was formed both of 
Presbyterians and Catholics, called the “Irish United men”, whose 
sole object was to force the Government to bring about a reform in 
the constitution. The organization became very popular and enlisted 
many members, but the Government looked upon it as a hostile and 
conspiring society. In order to win over the Catholics an Act was 
passed in 1793, which conferred upon them franchise on equal terms 
with the Protestants. But the measure failed to achieve the desired 
object, for while it gave the Catholics the right of voting, it did not 
make them eligible to Parliament, or to the most important offices. 
The Irish people lost all faith in the honesty and good intentions of 
the British Government and they felt that the constitutional channel 
to reform was closed. The Irish people had to choose between sub¬ 
mission and rebellion and they decided to resort to the latter course. 
The result was a serious revolt which broke out at Wexford in 1798. 
But the rebellion was stamped out and the French army that landed 
in Ireland to help the rebels was defeated. The resistance was mer¬ 
cilessly suppressed. 
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Pitt saw that the only way to maintain friendly relations between 
England and Ireland and to preserve harmony between the Cath'liC'. 
and the Protestants was to bring about a union between England and 
Ireland. The Irish people who were bent upon complete separation 
from England were opposed to Pitt's scheme of union. Pitt cleveri . 
won over the Protestants by promises of posts, honours and r.tcne;. 
and the Catholics by promising them emancipation, i.c.. relief i: r/. 
all penal laws and disqualifications. 

The Act of Union was passed in i*o0, but Pitt, on account nj 
the opposition of King George Ill, had to give up his project." of 
emancipation and resigned. The so-called Union without emancipation 
brought no relief to the Irish Catholics, who henceforth became it- 
chief enemy. 

Q. Discuss the relations of England with Ireland from 1800 
to the establishment of the Irish Free State, 1922. ■ M;..> 

Or, 

Q. Give a brief account of the Irish struggle for Home Rule. 

Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the Anglo-Irish relations from 1800 until 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church by Gladstone. Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the story of the Home Rule Movement. 
Or, 

Q. What were the main grievances of the Irish after the Act 
of Union? To what extent and by whom have they been remov¬ 
ed? Or, 

Q. Describe briefly the part of Daniel O’Connell and Charles 
Parnell in the Irish Liberation Movement. Or, ; >.U. 1957) 

Ireland 1800—1870 .—Daniel O’Connell and the repeal of the 
Repressive Acts. Daniel O'Connell, an Irish barrister, was an ardent 
Catholic. He was gifted with exceptional courage, ability and power 
of speech. He had a wonderful control over the audience and wa> 
an undisputed leader of the Irish people. He made up his mind to 
fight for the cause of the Catholics and get their disabilities removed. 
The Catholics suffered from many political disabilities—by the Test 
and Corporation Acts, the Catholics were debarred from holding 
offices in the government in the navy and in the army. They could 
not hold any municipal offices. They could not sit in either of the 
two houses of Parliament. The agitation of Daniel O'Connell was 
so strong that the ministry of Wellington was compelled to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts and thereby removed the disabilities 
of the Catholics. O'Connell organized in 1828 a Catholic Association 
for further repealing the disabilities of the Catholics. There was so 
much excitement and furious agitation in the country that the minis¬ 
try of Wellington felt itself compelled to pass the Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation Bill in 1829 by which the Catholics were allowed to become 
members of Parliament. 

The Tithe War, 1833—1835. Most of the Irish people were 
Catholics but the Established Church in Ireland was Protestant. The 
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peasants who were generally Catholics had to pay tithes against their 
wish for the support of a Protestant Church, which they did not like 
at all. O’Connell started a war against the tithes. The agitation 
over the tithes became so fierce that a law was at last passed by 
which tithes were to be paid by the landlords and not by the tenants. 
Thus the Tithe War came to a close. 

O’Connell’s Agitation to secure the Independence of Ireland. 
O'Connell devoted his whole attention to secure the independence of 
Ireland. Agitation grew formidable and O’Connell wanted to ad¬ 
dress a monster meeting but Peel forbade the meeting by a proclama¬ 
tion. O’Connell was then arrested for his seditious speeches and im¬ 
prisoned. He was acquitted on appeal but died broken-hearted in 
1847. 

Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846. The Corn Laws imposed heavy 
duties on the foreign corn imported into England. The landowners 
and farmers grew rich while the poor suffered much on account of 
high price of bread. A society was then formed called the Manches¬ 
ter Free Trade League for the abolition of corn duties and thus to 
get free trade in com. The chief leaders were John Bright, Richard 
Cobden and Charles Villiers. The leaders held meetings for this pur¬ 
pose and agitated for the repeal of the Corn Laws in many other 
ways. The failure of the potato crop in Ireland in 1846 caused a 
horrible famine and Peel was compelled to abolish the Corn Laws. 

The Sinn Fein Movement, 1859. In 1859 was started the Sinn 
Fein Movement in America by the Irish who had emigrated there. 
This movement aimed at establishing an Irish Republic. On the close; 
of the American Civil War in 1865, the Irish Americans came to Ire¬ 
land in large numbers with a view to securing the independence of 
Ireland and establishing an Irish Republic. The British Government 
arrested them as soon as they reached Ireland and the Sinn Fien- 
Movement thus failed. 

Dis-establishment of the Irish Church, 1869. In 1869, Gladstone 
dis-established the Irish State Church by means of an Act. By this. 
Act the connection of the Irish Protestant Church was cut off with 
the State. This Act turned the Established Church into Episcopal 
Free Church by which the Catholics and Protestants were placed al¬ 
most on equality. The Irish Catholics were somewhat conciliated. 

The Land Question. Gladstone then dealt with the land ques¬ 
tion. The land question .in Ireland was very serious. The Irish had’ 
generally been rebellious against the government and so their lands 
had been confiscated. The confiscated lands had been given to the 
Protestants or the English. The new landlords took no interest either 
in the improvement of the land or the welfare of the tenants. The 
landlords were generally absent and there were the bailiffs and the' 
middlemen in their place. The middlemen dealt roughly and merci-- 
lessly with the tenants. The tenants were in a miserable condition—they' 
were ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed. The tenants had no legal 
claim on-the improvements they made. If a tenant left the land, his 
improvement became, the property of the landlord. Up to this time#) 
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nothing had been done to improve the condition of the tenants though 
so many Acts were passed to protect the landlords. It was Gladstone's 
Land Act of 1870 that tried to better the sad state of affairs anti im¬ 
prove the relations between the tenant and the landlord. B\ the Land 
Act of 1870 the landlord had to pay compensation to the tenant<■ vdio 
had made any improvement in the land. This measure c'::’d m: 
fully satisfy the Irish tenants. 

Ireland from 1870 to 1922 

Home Rule Movement jor IrduncJ. 1870—1893. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 led to the birth of Nationalist or Home Rule Parts in 
Ireland. Isaac Butt introduced a number of resolutions in favour oi 
Home Rule in the House of Commons but they were all rejected. 

Charles Stewart Parnell and Parnellism. Isaac Butt having dieu 
in 1879, his place was taken by Charles Stewart Purnell, a Protestant 
Irish landowner. He entered Parliament in 1875 and was the leader 
of the extreme party. He wanted to have Home Rule. He was nor 
satisfied with the methods of Butt, so he adopted the policy of ‘obs¬ 
tructions’ and generally obstructed the business of the House. In 187‘» 
was founded a society called the Land League in order to improve 
the condition of the tenants by reducing the rents and enabling them 
to own their lands. In 1880 Parnell established the institution of 
“Boycott.” Parnell’s policy led to disorder in Ireland—and the gov¬ 
ernment took drastic measures and adopted a policy of coercion to 
restore peace and order. In order to improve the condition of the 
tenants, Gladstone introduced his Second Land Act in 1881. By this 
Act the rent of every holding was fixed, and a tenant was not to be 
disturbed as long as he paid his rent and he was to enjoy the full 
right of selling his tenancy. Even this Act did not satisfy the Irish. 
Government passed stringent Coercion Acts but the situation did not 
improve. Parnell was imprisoned and there was great agitation in 
the country. At last Gladstone arrived at an understanding with Par¬ 
nell and released him and his friends. At this time a suit was brought 
in the Divorce Court in 1890 against Parnell by his wife. The influ¬ 
ence and prestige of Parnell suffered. Parnell died a few months 
later. 

The movement for Home Rule Bill sarted by Parnell is known 
in history by the name of Parnellism. 

The First Home Rule Bill, 1886. Gladstone seriously consider¬ 
ed the Irish Question and decided to settle this question by a grant 
of Home Rule to Ireland. He introduced the first Home Rule Bill 
in 1886 but it was rejected by the Commons. 

The Second Home Rule Bill, 1892. Gladstone introduced the 
Second Home Rule Bill in 1892. It was passed by the House of 
Commons but the Lords rejected it. 

The Fourth Irish Land Act, 1903. By this Act passed in 1903 
the British .Treasury advanced huge sums to buy lands for the ten¬ 
ants in Ireland, the Irish landlords and the proprietors of the soil. 
This Act made the Irish tenants prosperous but the struggle for Irish 
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independence continued with great persistence. A new society, call¬ 
ed Sinn Fein, preached vigorously in favour of Irish independence and 
cu ttin g off all connections with England. 

The Third Home Rule Bill, 1912. In 1912 Mr. Asquith’s gov¬ 
ernment introduced a new Home Rule Bill. It was passed in the 
first stage but when it reached its last stage the Protestants of Ulster 
offered a vehement opposition because they were not prepared to 
tolerate the control of the Irish Catholics. They prepared themselves 
for a civil war under their leader Carson. There was an open rebel¬ 
lion in Dublin in 1916 but it was put down. The Sinn Feiners daily 
gained in strength and they were returned to the Parliament in an 
overwhelming majority. In 1920, the Government proposed to divide 
Ireland into two parts—the Protestant counties of Northern Ireland 
fo rming one part and the rest of Ireland forming the second. The 
two parts were to have separate Parliaments. The Protestant coun¬ 
ties of Northern Ireland agreed to have a separate Parliament but the 
Irish Catholics did not agree to the proposal and rose in rebellion 
under the leadership of the Sinn Feiners. 

Fourth Home Rule Bill, 1920. The Sinn Feiners announced the 
independence of Ireland and elected a President of the Irish Republic. 
The Government could not suppress the rebellion. 

At last a Fourth Home Rule Bill was passed in 1920 but it fail¬ 
ed to solve the Irish difficulties. 

The Irish Free State Act, 1922. The Fourth Home Rule Bill 
-did not satisfy the Irish and there were troubles and civil strife in 
Ireland and at last the Irish Free State Act was passed in 1922 by 
which the six Protestant counties of Ulster were allowed to retain 
their union with Great Britain and to have a Parliament of their own 
And the remainder of Ireland, called the Irish Free State, was granted 
the status of a self-governing Dominion of the British family of na¬ 
tions—a position similar to that of Canada or Australia. The Irish 
Free State was admitted to the League of Nations in 1923. 

Ireland after 1922. De Valera and his party (Sinn Feiners) 
were not satisfied with the status of a Dominion and carried on the 
agitation. They insisted on the abolition of the oath of allegiance to 
■the King of England and the cancellation of the Debt. De Valera 
was arrested and his followers punished; Cosgrave was elected Presi¬ 
dent. Within the next few years Ireland gradually settled down to a 
peaceful life. De Valera came into power once again in 1933 as the 
head of the Republican Party. He carried on the administration of 
the country wisely and strongly and several new parties—Blue Shirts, 
Centre Party, etc.—came into existence to oppose De Valera. By the 
Act of 1938 the Irish Free State came to be called ‘Eire’ or Ireland, 
the term of the office of the President was fixed at seven years. Ire¬ 
land was to have its own tricolour national flag and absolute freedom 
■of trade was established between England and Ireland. 

. Q' ( a ) What were the main causes that had made the solu¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Irish question a difficult one? 
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(b) What was Fenianism or Sin Fein Movement? 

(c) ‘‘The nineteenth century has witnessed the persistent 
vengeance of Ireland. We destroyed her manufactures in the 
eighteenth century, in the 19th century she has destroyed our 
ministries.” Discuss. 


(a) The causes which made the peaceful settlement of the Anglo- 
Irish question practically impossible were the following: — 

Hints for Expansion. 1. Ireland was Roman Catholic and F.ng- 
land was Protestant. George 111 was a strong opponent of Roman 
Catholics and he forbade Pitt to emancipate the Catholics. 

2. The public opinion in England was against separation. There 
was long delay in agreeing to the reasonable demand of the Irish for 
the right of managing their own affairs. 

3. Real troubles of Ireland were never understood. England 
used political measures to treat social and economic troubles iff the 
Irish people. 

4. The House of Lords *was conservative. It proved a great 
stumbling block. It never gave Ireland anything except under com¬ 
pulsion. Since Ireland had to fight for everything, it never felt grate¬ 
ful for what it got. The way for the Irish Home Rule Bill was easy 
only after 1911. when the House of Lords was deprived of most ,ff 
its powers. 

5. There were frictions in Ireland itself. The Ulster was Pro- 
testant and desired union with Britain. Hence there was fierce end 
strife in Ireland itself. 


(b) Fenianism or Sinn Fein Movement. It was a movement 
started by the Irish people .in Ireland and America to set up an Irish 
Republic. To achieve this purpose the Fenian Society was started in 
1853. The movement gained fresh vigour, when after the end of 
the American Civil War, many Irish, who had learnt military disci¬ 
pline in America, returned to their homeland. The aims of the so- 
ciety were revolutionary. The Government became aware of their meet- 
ings which were held secretly and in December. 1858 it suddenly 
arrested twenty leading members of the society. Most ot the pri¬ 
soners were sentenced to long teims of imprisonment. The move¬ 
ment quietened for the time being. 

In 1867, a general revolt was attempted in Ireland by the Fenians. 
Though the movement was not very successful, the Fenians, however, 
succeeded in carrying out a series of daring acts in England., i hey 
attacked a police van in Manchester in order to rescue some Irish pri¬ 
soners and even shot the police sergeant incharge of the van. In 
London they succeeded in bringing down the walls of the Clerkcnwell 
Prison where several Fenian leaders were imprisoned. Several per¬ 
sons were charged with treason and one of them was eventual!;, exe¬ 
cuted. 

These activities of the Fenians attracted the attention of the peo¬ 
ple to the genuine grievances of the Irish. The movement was. no 
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doubt, suppressed but it increased the number of the supporters of 
Irish cause. Gladstone and the Liberals started a new agitation for 
Irish reform and even succeeded in carrying through the House of 
Commons a resolution in favour of the dis-establishment of the Irish 
Church. But Disraeli remained obdurate. He soon dissolved the 
Parliament. In the new elections the Liberals obtained a majority 
and Gladstone formed his first ministry and did much to appease the 
Irish. 

(c) During the 18th century Ireland was groaning under political 
subordination, social disabilities and economic discontent. The majo¬ 
rity of the Irish had no share in the government of their country. A 
Catholic was practically treated as an outcaste under the law. In eco¬ 
nomic relations of England with Ireland we find that the English po¬ 
licy aimed at crushing the Irish trade, commerce and industries. The 
misery of Irish peasant knew no bounds. The Irish struggled hard 
for the removal of trade restrictions and legislative disabSities. In 
1870 their efforts bore fruit and they secured freedom of trade and 
commerce. A few years later they were granted legislative indepen¬ 
dence and at last in 1800 the Irish Union Act was passed much against 
the wishes of the Irish. 

Irish Question Destroyed English Ministries in the \9th century. 
It was on so many occasions that parties were split up and ministries 
were divided on questions pertaining to Ireland. Here are some ex¬ 
amples:— 

During the 19 th century Ireland followed persistently the policy 
of vengeance and missed no opportunity of causing obstruction in 
Parliament and it was on this Irish rocks that so many of the English 
ministries were broken. William Pitt, the Younger, had to submit 
his resignation in 1801 on the question of Catholic Franchise; Willing- 
ton had to resign in 1829 on the question of Catholic Emancipation. 
The Irish famine of 1846 and the Repeal of the Corn Laws drew 
Peel out of the picture and Gladstone’s Ministries broke on the ques¬ 
tion of Irish Home Rule. It was thus the obstructionist policy of the 
Irish in the Parliament that led to the resignation of so many English 
ministries. 
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BOOK I (TUDOR PERIOD) 

What was the Renaissance or the New Learning What do \, a 
know i)f it with particular reference to its influence , effects and im¬ 
portance? 

' “The reign of Henry VII saw the end of the Middle Age* 'Medie¬ 

valism) and the beginning of the Modern Times." Discuss. 

Describe the Home and Foreign Policy **/ Henry VII. 

Give a brief sketch of the career of Cardinal Wohty. What is 
your estimate of his character , work and policy? 

Sketch the course of the Reformation in England from 152^— 
1536 and indicate its effects. Or, 

Discuss the nature of the English Reformation. What was Henry 
VIITs attitude towards the Reformation? 

“The Tudors were autocrats outgrowing all moderation. Under 
Henry VIII this high-handed despotism reached its high water-mark." 
Elucidate. 

Trace the progress of Reformation under Somerset and A r <>r;/j~ 
umberland in the reign of Edward VI. What did Mary Tudor do to 
undo the work of the Reformation or restore Catholicism. 

Describe briefly Elizabeth's religious views and her religious poli¬ 
cy or her Settlement of the religious question in England. 

Elizabeth's religious settlement on system was based on the poli¬ 
cy of compromise and moderation. Discuss. Or, 

"Elizabeth’s religious settlement was more of a politician than <>/ 
an Ecclesiast." Comment. 

What led to the conflict between Elizabeth and Spain? Why was 
the Spanish Armada defeated? What were the effects of its defeat? 

"Elizabeth's reign was one constant struggle against the forces of 
Counter-Reformation." Elucidate. 

What were the chief features of the reign of Elizabeth? Or, 

Elizabeth's reign is called *Spacious Days in English'. Comment. 

Explain the causes and conditions that enabled the Tudor Sove¬ 
reigns to establish a strong personal rule (New Monarchy or Personal 
Rule or Popular Despotism). 

To what causes would you attribute the success of the Tudor 
sovereigns? 

Describe the main features of Tudor despotism. Or, 
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State carefully the nature of Tudor despotism. 

Discuss the relations of the Tudors with their Parliaments. 

Discuss briefly the achievements of the Tudors or their import¬ 
ance in the history of England. Or. 

What services did the Tudors render to England for which the 
English people are grateful to them? 

What do you mean by ‘Nationalism’? Briefly give the causes that 
were responsible for the rise of ‘Nationalism’ under the Tudors. 

Write short notes on Martin Luther, The Court of Star Chamber 
Mary Queen of Scots, Literary and Maritime activities of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

Write a short essay on the Reformation under the Tudors. Or, 

How did England become a Protestant country under the Tudors? 


BOOK II (STUART PERIOD) 

What mainly characterised the Stuart Period was the struggle bet¬ 
ween the King and the Parliament? Give the causes of the struggle. 
Or. 

Why did the first two Stuart Kings quarrel with their Parlia¬ 
ments? 

(a) What do you know about the character of James? ‘The 
wisest fool in Christendom', is this a correct estimate of the character 
of James l? 

(b) What were his relations with his Parliaments? 

What do you know of the Petition of Rights (1628) with parti¬ 
cular reference to the circumstances that led to its clauses and its 
constitutional significance? How far did Charles I abide by its 
clauses? 

Give an account of the Puritan Revolution or the ' Rebellion of 
the Parliament or the Civil War between Charles I and the Parliament 
from 1642—1649. 

How would you account for the success of the Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion (the Great Civil War)? 

Describe, briefly the career, work and achievements of Oliver 
Cromwell with reference to his home, religious and. foreign policy. 

1649^0^1660 tfie Q ar * ous sc ^ iemes J or the governance of Engand from 

Describe briefly the various constitutional experiments made dur¬ 
ing the Commonwealth and the Protectorate between 1649 and 1660. 

^e attempt to set up a state form of government dur¬ 
ing the Commonwealth and the Protectorate jail? Or, 
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Account for the unpopularity and failure oi tiw Puritan Ri \ 
turn in the achievement of its aims. 

Account for the Restitution of the .Stuart Monarchy oi 
Discuss the nature and effjects oj the Restoruium. 

(a) What attempts were made by Charles II to istaHisk r yat 
absolutism or revive second Stuart despotism/ 

(b) What constitutional progress made in in. reign (">i r- 
les II? 

Give the causes and factors <,*r the itnco>ns:itu:iona! measures o; 
James II and other circumstances that brought about the 67.> 
Bloodless Revolution of 1688—168 Why was it called Ghri^u,'/ 

Describe the results <>/ the Gloru ms Rev, Motion or its c* ’muta¬ 
tional, religious and political significance. 

What was the Bill of Rights M6SMI? Discuss its (Luw> and 
constitutional significance. 

Write a note on the financial policy and reforms William HI 
and the Act of Settlement. 

Give a brief account of the rise of the Party System and Cabinet 
Government of constitutional progress in the reign of William It I and 
Queen Anne. 

Describe the circumstances that led to the Anglo-Scouish Union 
in 1707. What were its clauses ? How did both the countries vain 
by it? Why did it prove lusting? 

White short notes on the following :— 

Eleven Years' Tyranny , Wentworth. Laud , The Long Parliament , 
Grand Remonstrance , Instrument of (hwernment, Declaration oj 
Rights , Treaty of Ultrecht (1713). 

Contrast Tudor despotism with Stuart despotism or why did 
Tudor despotism succeed and Stuart despotism fail? 


BOOK in (HANOVERIANS AND OTHERS) 

Bring out the political and constitutional significance oj the reign 
of the frst two Georges or the Hanoverian succession in England. 

Give an account of Sir Robert Walpole with special reference to 
his work and achievement and his contribution to the development of 
the British Constitution. 

Give a brief account of William Pitt the Elder (Earl of Chatham 
or the Great Commoner) with special reference to his work and 
achievements or his services to his country . 

(a) Account for ascendancy of the Whig Oligarchy during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 
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(b) What was the Whig contribution to the growth of the consti¬ 
tutional monarchy in England? How would you account for their fall? 

(a) What means were employed by George 111 to displace the 
Whig Oligarchy, to establish personal rule and as much independence 
of Parliament and Cabinet as possible?. 

(b) How did his rule end? t , 

(a) Discuss the causes and factors leading to the War of Ameri¬ 
can Independence. What were is results? (b) Why did the Ameri¬ 
cans win? 

Give a brief account of the administration of William Pitt the 
Younger with special reference to financial reforms and home and 
foreign policy. 

Describe the causes and circumstances that led to the French Re¬ 
volution. What were its effects on England , France and World and 
Europe? 

(a) Why was Napoleon defeated? 

(b) Explain how the British people contributed to the overthrow 
of the domination of Napoleon over Europe. 

Review briefly the social and economic effects of the Napoleonic 
Wars on England. How far is it true to say that the years 1815— 
1822 were full of distress for England? 

What do you understand by ‘The Industrial Revolution?” What 
were the causes or what changes took place in industry that brought 
the Industrial Revolution in the 18 th century? What were its econo¬ 
mic, political , social and intellectual effects? 

Review the causes that brought the question of parliamentary re¬ 
form in the forefront in the early thirties. Trace the progress of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Describe its provisions and also its effects and 
significance . 

Describe the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel with particular reference 
to his Financial Reforms, Home, Foreign and Social Policy. What 
is your estimate of PeeVs work and achievement? 

Write short notes on the following :— 

Continental System of Europe, Napoleon y s Russian Campaign, 
The Congress of Vienna, Chartist Movement , Benthamism. 

Give an account of the causes, main events and results of the 
Crimean War (1854 — 1858). Why is it said of it that it was the 4 'most 
useless war of the 19th century and that it was a *history of blunders*? 

Describe briefly the political career of Lord Palmerston, his home 
and foreign policy and his work and achievements. 

Give a brief account of the Second Reform Act of 1867, the 
Third Reform Act of 1884 and the Act of 1885 with particular refer¬ 
ence to their constitutional significance. Or, 
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Show how Great Britain has progressively Imww u compile 
political democracy since 1832. 

(a) Describe Gladstone's political career and his domestic re - 
•forms or Home Policy. 

(b) “Gladstone's domestic policy had been too supineCom¬ 
ment 

(a) Write a note on Gladstone's Irish Policy. 

(bj harm an estimate of Gladstone's u'< >rk, services and achieve¬ 
ments. 

(a) G 7 c v short critical account of Benjamin Disraeli with parti¬ 
cular reference jo his Home and foreign policy. 

(b) Give a careful estimate of Disraeli mentioning his work and 
achievements and his services to his country. 

Attempt a contrast of the character and policy of Gladstone and 
Disraeli. 

'ut What exactly do you understand by the term 4 Eastern Ques¬ 
tion 7 r<n.l!y \,a 4 e its different stages up to 1856. 

( b) Give a brief account of the Russo-Turkish War (1877) with 
special rejenvo, to the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 

Trace the origin and growth of the Cabinet System and Party 
Government in England. 

Write short notes on the following :— 

The Old Colonial System of England , The New Colonial Policy 
of England , Lord Durham's Report , Lord Salisbury . 

What was the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation'? How did Edward 
VII abandon this policy and adopt one of entering into agreement* 
and alliances? 

hcwjiid the Parliament Act of 1911 affect the position and 
power of the House of Lords? 

To what principal causes would you attribute the outbreak of the 
First World War of 1914—1918? What were the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles? What is your criticism of the Treaty? 

Give the chief causes of the Second World War (1939—l g 45). 
Was the war inevitable? 



